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Preface 


his volume serves as a supplement to Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. 

Stavrou, Eastern Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts (Yale University 

Press, 2016). As noted in the introduction to that work, no study of a 
topic so vast as Eastern Orthodox history can make any reasonable claim to 
comprehensiveness, and this supplement brings us no closer to that elusive goal. 
It does, however, do two things: it explores in greater depth some of the topics 
addressed in The Essential Texts, and it tackles other topics ignored entirely in 
that work. 

One might think of this supplement as the expansive volume, a roomier 
space for freer-ranging explorations, and a place for material that does not to fit 
easily between the covers of a modest-sized book: film, paintings, posters, pho- 
tographs, literature, and longer works of prose. 

This supplement does not intend to stand on its own, and it does not con- 
tain introductions to sections first introduced in The Essential Texts. It does, 
however, contain full introductions to its unique sections. 

As in The Essential Texts, this volume employs translations by others when 
possible, although we regularly revised those translations to clarify meaning, to 
improve awkward prose, to conform to modern style and conventions, and to 
ensure consistency when consistency seemed desirable. We produced transla- 
tions of our own (or sought them from others) when no good options were 
available in English. 


xi 


Introduction from The Essential Texts 


Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, Eastern Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 2016). 


tion itself considered peculiar—if considered at all—by those who know 
Christianity only in its Protestant and Roman Catholic variants, or by 
those who know Christianity not at all. 

The phrase “Eastern Orthodox Christian” tells us at least three things 
about those who identify themselves as such. To wit, that they consider them- 
selves ... 

e ... “Christians,” that is, followers of Jesus of Nazareth (born ca. 7—2 
BCE; died ca. 30-33 CE), whom they believe to be the “Christ” (a Greek 
translation of the Hebrew Messiah), namely the “anointed one,” the savior 
of humankind; and not only the son of God, but God himself. 

e ... “Orthodox,” which can be translated as “right believing” or “right 
worshipping”; in other words, they consider themselves to believe the 
right things and to worship in the right ways. The degree to which other 
Christians may or may not believe correctly or worship properly has been 
(and remains) a matter of great dispute in Eastern Christendom, but vir- 
tually all Eastern Christians agree that they themselves are uniquely or- 
thodox. 

e ... “Eastern,” that is, faithful to a tradition that developed in the “East”: 
in Egypt, Greece, Constantinople (now Istanbul), Palestine/Israel, Syria, 
Georgia, and Armenia, and, later, in Bulgaria, Romania, Serbia, Ukraine, 
Belarus, and Russia. Today Eastern Orthodox Christians can be found 
throughout the world; large populations live in Western Europe, the 
United States, Canada, Central Asia, and Australia, but most of these 
communities consist of or at least derive from immigrants from “the 
East.” 


B efore you is a peculiar history of Eastern Orthodox Christianity, a tradi- 


> 
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Scholars of Eastern Orthodox Christianity frequently note its long tradition of 
apophatic theology, that is, a theology that readily acknowledges how little we 
know or can know about an ultimately unknowable God. In other words, East- 
ern Orthodox theologians focus to a degree unique within the Christian tradi- 
tion on what God is of. Given this tradition, we thought it appropriate to begin 
by noting what this book is not. It is not ... 


... religious history. It does not, in other words, present history through any 
particular religious, philosophical, or theoretical lens. We strive to portray 
the beliefs and history of Eastern Orthodox Christians with sympathy 
and respect, and we strive as well to avoid rendering any judg- 
ments—positive or negative—on those beliefs. While acknowledging the 
practical limits of pure objectivity, we seek objectivity nevertheless. 

. @ traditional, historical narrative. This book is a collection of primary 
sources, woven together with introductions and narratives, which, we 
hope, together provide a coherent history of the Eastern Orthodox tradi- 
tion. Hence this is a history of religion through the eyes of those who 
lived it, shaped it, wrestled with it, opposed it, abandoned it, fought it, 
and drew inspiration from it. It is history as told by those who expeti- 
enced it. 

. comprehensive. Everybody who knows anything about Eastern Ortho- 
doxy will immediately object to our decision not to include [name your 
source here]. And virtually every objection will have merit. Thousands of 
interesting and important sources did not make the cut, for no other 
reason than—unlike the infinite God the Eastern Orthodox wor- 
ship—space is finite. A supplement to this volume includes additional 
sources—and entire subjects—not covered here. But, the supplement 
too, fails the test of comprehensiveness. 


So what is this book? We hope that it is ... 


accessible. We assume little knowledge on your part about theology or 
the history of religion. Those with scant background in Christianity or 
the history of Eastern Orthodoxy should face no serious obstacles here. 
However, this is not “history lite.’ We include serious and sometimes 
difficult readings, while doing all we can to guide readers through the 
more challenging passages. Our introductions place sources in their his- 
torical contexts, discuss their significance, explain unfamiliar concepts, 
and tie the sources to larger themes and problems. Footnotes explain 
terms, ideas, places, and objects with which readers may be unfamiliar. 

... ively. We selected sources to entice and engage. Three undergraduate 
editorial assistants reacted frankly to potential sources, fought for some, 


xiti 


persuaded us to withdraw others, and unearthed and inserted some of 
their own. We shared drafts with other students, and we surveyed pro- 
fessors who teach courses in Eastern Orthodox history, asking them to 
suggest additions. The resulting 300+ sources, we believe, are intriguing, 
often absorbing, and sometimes riveting. 

... diverse. We covet a vast range of subjects, time periods, and themes 
across two volumes. 

... multidisciplinary. This work contains readings in anthropology, art, film, 
history, law, literature, music, politics, theology, and women’s studies. 

. multicultural, Although the Eastern church understands itself as the 
one true church and its faith as constituting the oikoumene (a term used in 
the Greco-Roman world to denote the entire, inhabited earth), Eastern 
Christianity developed in particular ways in particular settings. This book 
grapples repeatedly with tensions between Orthodoxy as an ecumenical, 
universal confession and Orthodoxy as multiple representations of dis- 
tinct cultures. We discuss the ways that ethnicity, language, geography, 
nationalism, emigration, political struggles, missionary excursions, and 
invasions shaped Orthodox Christianity around the world. We give spe- 
cial attention to Greece, Byzantium, and Russia, that is, to the historic 
centers of Eastern Orthodoxy. We examine the ways Byzantine culture 
influenced Russian Christianity; the ways Byzantine Christianity defined 
itself against Islamic, Arabic, and North African culture; and Russia’s in- 
creasingly nationalistic understanding of Christianity. But we also range 
far beyond these major centers of the faith: we consider Orthodoxy in 
Alaska, Armenia, Egypt, Ethiopia, Georgia, Mount Athos, Palestine, Po- 
land, Romania, Syria, and Ukraine, asking how these cultures received, 
modified, or rejected aspects of a faith and regional identities that origi- 
nated elsewhere. 

... multisensory. Sight and sound play an outsize role in Orthodox worship, 
a role greater than in any other variant of Christianity. To be sure, much 
of this work consists of texts: biographies, poems, short stories, sermons, 
saints’ lives, novels, treaties, treatises, primers, laws and regulations, man- 
ifestos, polemics, field reports, personal letters, official communiqués, 
pamphlets, newspaper articles, certificates, hagiographies, statements of 
faith, travelogues, eyewitness accounts, instructional manuals, liturgical 
books, scripture, forged documents, grants, and commentaries. But a 
history of Orthodoxy based on texts alone would provide an incomplete 
account of its warp and weft. We thus reproduce icons in sections on 
iconography. We gathered recordings overseen by academic musicolo- 


xiv 


gists, which attempt to reproduce Byzantine chants as they may have 
sounded at their inception. We include recordings of Tchaikovsky’s, 
Rachmaninov’s, and Stravinsky’s church music. The section on Ortho- 
doxy in the Soviet Union reprints antireligious propaganda, including 
posters and photographs of museums and parades. We offer portrayals 
of Orthodoxy in film—excerpted from twelve movies—tanging from 
anti-Orthodox propaganda to pro-Orthodox themes. These clips explore 
many of the themes raised elsewhere in the work, while illustrating the 
profound influence of Orthodoxy on artists and the larger cultural milieu. 
Our work uses translations and explanatory glosses by others when possible, 
although we regularly revised those translations and glosses to clarify meaning, 
to improve awkward prose, to conform to modern style and conventions, and 
to ensure consistency when consistency seemed desirable. We produced transla- 
tions and glosses of our own when no good options were available in English. 
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Greek Holy Synod’s condemnation of Nikos Kazantzakis. 

We conclude by thanking our students at Amherst College and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and all the figures in the field of Eastern Orthodox history 
who offered advice: Rosalie Beck, Peter Bouteneff, Chris Chulos, Flora Curta, 
Michael S. Flier, Paul Gavrilyuk, Robert H. Greene, Bruce F. Holle, Matt Miller, 
Bradley Nassif, Theophilus C. Prousis, Roy Robson, Franklin Sciacca, Vera 
Shevzov, Stephen J. Shoemaker, Edward Siecienski, Jaroslav Skira, Mark Stein- 
berg, Christine D. Worobec, and Viktor Zhivov. We are grateful for their advice 
on broad themes and small particulars. Of course we, not they, are to blame for 
all final decisions, inclusions, exclusions, and errors. 


Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou 
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Origins and Metamorphoses 


1. Church in Scripture 
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years of turmoil in the Jewish community. While the Gos- 

pels tell us that Jesus’s closest followers believed him to be 
the long-expected messiah, most Jews did not recognize him as 
such. Angered by Roman taxes and interference in their affairs, 
Jews expected a messiah who would mount a military campaign 
to overthrow their Roman overlords. 

Simmering hatred toward the Romans came to a boil in 66 
CE, when Jews throughout Judea, Samaria, and Galilee launched 
a suicidal uprising. Rome crushed the rebellion and conquered 
all of Galilee in the year 67. Roman troops took Jerusalem in 70 
and destroyed the Jewish temple, an event triggering apocalyptic 
speculation about the end of time. 


T= decades immediately following Jesus’s death were 
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= Jerusalem 


Figure 1. Jerusalem 


Jewish refugees from Jerusalem fled to the wilderness for- 
tress of Masada—a treeless mound rising above the Red Sea. 
Here they hunkered down for a long siege by Roman battalions, 
at the conclusion of which some 960 Jews killed themselves and 
their families rather than surrender. 

The New Testament as we know it thus emerged in a time 
of crises. Mark was written shortly before the Romans conquered 
Galilee and shortly after the deaths of Peter and Paul in either 64 
or 65. Matthew was probably written after the destruction of the 
temple in 70. John likely appeared in 85, and Luke between 85 
and 95. In fact Luke reports Jesus predicting the destruction of 
the temple and the Jewish flight to Masada: “When you see Je- 
rusalem sutrounded by armies, then know that its desolation has 
come near. Then those in Judea must flee to the mountains, and 
those inside the city must leave it ... for these are days of venge- 
ance, as a fulfillment of all that is written” (Luke 21:20-22, NRSV). 
Early Christian writings are full of questions about the very sur- 
vival of Judaism and Christianity, the strange new sect that Ju- 
daism had spawned. 
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Figure 2. Masada 
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1.1 The Acts of the Apostles (ca. 85—95) 


New Revised Standard Version (Washington DC: National Council of 
Churches, 1989). © 1989 the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the USA. Used by permission. All rights reserved. Some footnotes derive from 
The New Oxford Annotated Bible, 3rd ed., ed. Michael Coogan (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 2001). 





Figure 3. Eastern Mediterranean Sea 


The book of Acts recounts the origin and growth of the 
church during its first thirty years: from Luke’s concluding ac- 
count of Jesus’s ascension into Heaven until the Apostle Paul’s 
arrival in Rome. It chronicles the expansion of the early Christian 
community in Jerusalem, the persecutions that followed, the 
conversion to the faith of its chief persecutor, Saul (who changed 
his name to Paul), and Paul’s and his compatriots’ missionary 
journeys throughout the northeastern Mediterranean. 

Acts was likely composed sometime around 85-95 CE. Acts 
does not identify its author, although he is the same person who 
wrote the Gospel of Luke. Tradition holds that “Luke, the be- 
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loved physician” (Colossians 4:14) wrote Acts, but neither Acts 
nor Colossians makes such a claim, and most scholars discount 
any connection between doctor and author. Whoever wrote Acts 
ptobably relied on information handed down from others, sup- 
plemented by his own investigations. He may have been present 
at some of the events described in later portions of Acts. From 
the outset, devout Christians believed this account of the 
church’s history to be divinely inspired by God. 

Acts is not history as we understand history today. It does 
not cite sources, quote eyewitnesses, or reference transcripts of 
speeches. It is, rather, history as religious instruction, a demon- 
stration of God’s providential care of his church during its form- 
ative years. The church’s growth appeats in Acts as inevitable: in 
Frederick Bruce’s words, Acts is “concentrated on the advance of 
the Gospel,” which “has been launched into the world by the 
resurrection of Jesus and the coming of the Spirit, and nothing 
can stop it.”! 

Christopher Matthews notes that Acts “was intended to im- 
bue Christians of [the] day with an unshakable confidence in 
their future through a didactic survey of their past. In carrying 
out that overarching purpose, it addresses and tries to solve po- 
tential and actual social and theological problems brought about 
by the church’s relationship to its Jewish heritage and its Roman 
cultural and political environment.”? Is Christianity consistent 
with Jewish beliefs? What is the place of Jews in the new faith? 
Acts answers these questions decisively: the Christian church 
continues the work that God began with the Jews, and Jews are 
fully welcome in the new faith. Yet “Gentiles,” (non-Jews) are 
welcome too, and Christians need not follow the rituals of Jewish 
law to be good Christians. 

In Acts, Christians in Jerusalem believe themselves to be 
faithful Jews until persecution drives them from the city. Chris- 
tians did not abandon Judaism, Acts suggests: rather Judaism 
abandoned them. 


1. F. F. Bruce, “Acts of the Apostles,” in The Oxford Companion to the Bible, ed. 
Bruce M. Metzger and Michael D. Coogan (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1993), 9. 

2. Christopher Matthews, “The Acts of the Apostles,” in Coogan, New Ox- 
ford Annotated Bible, 183. 
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Acts also grapples with Christianity’s relationship to the 
Roman Empire. Its author argues that—although Christianity 
differs markedly from the official paganism of the Roman Em- 
pite—it poses no threat to law and order or to Rome’s values. 

Acts devotes significant attention to Jesus’s “apostles,” the 
men whom Jesus appointed to continue his work on earth. This 
notion of Christ’s successors—a concept eventually termed “ap- 
ostolic succession”—would inform the church’s later efforts to 
establish a structure for appointing leaders and hierarchs in its 
ranks. 

The Holy Spirit—whose relationship to God and Jesus re- 
mains poorly defined in Acts—nevertheless emerges as a major 
force. It is the Holy Spirit who guides the church and who intetr- 
venes at crucial moments. The Spirit’s prominent role here helps 
explain the considerable time theologians would spend during 
the next two centuries trying to define what, exactly, the Holy 
Spirit is. 


¢ Chapter 1 ¢ 

In the first book, Theophilus,* I wrote about all that Jesus did 
and taught from the beginning until the day when he was taken up to 
Heaven, after giving instructions through the Holy Spirit to the apos- 
tles whom he had chosen. After his suffering he presented himself 
alive to them by many convincing proofs, appearing to them during 
forty days and speaking about the kingdom of God. While staying with 
them, he ordered them not to leave Jerusalem, but to wait there for the 
promise of the Father. “This,” he said, “is what you have heard from 
me; for John baptized with water, but you will be baptized with the 
Holy Spirit not many days from now.” 

So when they had come together, they asked him, “Lord, is this 
the time when you will restore the kingdom to Israel?”* He replied, 
“Tt is not for you to know the times or periods that the Father has set 


3. Theophilus—iiterally “dear to God.” Perhaps the name of a patron who 
sponsored the author’s work. The author refers here to the Gospel of Luke. 

4. restore the kingdom to Israe-—the disciples appear to believe that Jesus will 
restore the great kingdom of Israel to its former glory as it existed under King 
David. 
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by his own authority. But you will receive power when the Holy Spirit 
has come upon you; and you will be my witnesses in Jerusalem, in all 
Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of the earth.” When he had said 
this, as they were watching, he was lifted up, and a cloud took him out 
of their sight. While he was going and they were gazing up toward 
Heaven, suddenly two men in white robes stood by them. They said, 
“Men of Galilee, why do you stand looking up toward Heaven? This 
Jesus, who has been taken up from you into Heaven, will come in the 
same way as you saw him go into Heaven.” 

Then they returned to Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet, 
which is near Jerusalem, a Sabbath-day’s journey away. When they had 
entered the city, they went to the room upstairs where they were stay- 
ing, Peter, and John, and James, and Andrew, Philip and Thomas, 
Bartholomew and Matthew, James son of Alphaeus, and Simon the 
Zealot, and Judas son of James. All these were constantly devoting 
themselves to prayer, together with certain women, including Mary the 
mother of Jesus, as well as his brothers. [...] 


* Chapter 2 ° 

When the day of Pentecost> had come, they were all together in 
one place. And suddenly from Heaven there came a sound like the 
tush of a violent wind, and it filled the entire house where they were 
sitting. Divided tongues, as of fire, appeared among them, and a 
tongue rested on each of them.° All of them were filled with the Holy 
Spirit and began to speak in other languages, as the Spirit gave them 
ability. 

Now there were devout Jews from every nation under Heaven 
living in Jerusalem. And at this sound the crowd gathered and was 
bewildered, because each one heard them speaking in the native lan- 
guage of each. Amazed and astonished, they asked, “Are not all these 
who are speaking Galileans? And how is it that we hear, each of us, in 
our own native language? Parthians, Medes, Elamites, and residents of 
Mesopotamia, Judea and Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and 
Pamphylia, Egypt and the parts of Libya belonging to Cyrene, and 


5. Pentecost—the Jewish “Feast of Weeks,” which occurs fifty days after 
Passover and coincides with the spring barley harvest. Jewish tradition holds 
that God gave his law to the Jews on this day. 

6. a tongue rested on each of them—in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, John the Bap- 
tist predicts a baptism “with the Holy Spirit and fire.” 
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visitors from Rome, both Jews and proselytes, Cretans and Arabs—in 
our own languages we hear them speaking about God’s deeds of pow- 
er.” All were amazed and perplexed, saying to one another, “What 
does this mean?” But others sneered and said, “They are filled with 
new wine.”? 

But Peter,* standing with the eleven, raised his voice and ad- 
dressed them, “Men of Judea and all who live in Jerusalem, let this be 
known to you, and listen to what I say. Indeed, these are not drunk, as 
you suppose, for it is only nine o’clock in the morning. No, this is what 
was spoken through the prophet Joel: 

In the last days it will be, God declares, 

that I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
and your young men shall see visions, 
and your old men shall dream dreams. 
Even upon my slaves, both men and women, 
in those days I will pour out my spirit; 
and they shall prophesy. 
And I will show portents in the Heaven above 
and signs on the earth below, 
blood, and fire, and smoky mist. 
The sun shall be turned to darkness and the moon to blood, 
before the coming of the Lord’s great and glorious day. 
Then everyone who calls on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved. 

“You that are Israelites, listen to what I have to say: Jesus of Naz- 
areth, a man attested to you by God with deeds of power, wonders, 
and signs that God did through him among you, as you yourselves 
know—this man, handed over to you according to the definite plan 
and foreknowledge of God, you crucified and killed by the hands of 
those outside the law. But God raised him up, having freed him from 
death, because it was impossible for him to be held in its power. [...]” 


7. They are filled with new wine—they are drunk. 
8. Peter—the disciple whom Jesus called the rock upon which he would 
build his church. 
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“Fellow Israelites, I may say to you confidently of our ancestor 
David that he both died and was buried, and his tomb is with us to this 
day. Since he was a prophet, he knew that God had sworn with an 
oath to him that he would put one of his descendants on his throne. 
Foreseeing this, David spoke of the resurrection of the Messiah, saying, 
‘He was not abandoned to Hades, nor did his flesh experience corrup- 
tion.’ This Jesus God raised up, and of that all of us are witnesses. Be- 
ing therefore exalted at the right hand of God, and having received 
from the Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, he has poured out this 
that you both see and hear. For David did not ascend into the heavens, 
but he himself says, “The Lord said to my Lord, “Sit at my right hand, 
until I make your enemies your footstool.” Therefore let the entire 
house of Israel know with certainty that God has made him both Lord 
and Messiah, this Jesus whom you crucified.” 

Now when they heard this, they were cut to the heart and said to 
Peter and to the other apostles, “Brothers, what should we do?” Peter 
said to them, “Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name 
of Jesus Christ so that your sins may be forgiven; and you will receive 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. For the promise is for you, for your children, 
and for all who are far away,? everyone whom the Lord our God calls 
to him.” And he testified with many other arguments and exhorted 
them, saying, “Save yourselves from this corrupt generation.” So those 
who welcomed his message were baptized, and that day about three 
thousand persons were added. 

They devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, 
to the breaking of bread and the prayers. Awe came upon everyone, 
because many wonders and signs were being done by the apostles. All 
who believed were together and had all things in common; they would 
sell their possessions and goods and distribute the proceeds to all, as 
any had need. Day by day, as they spent much time together in the 
temple, they broke bread at home and ate their food with glad and 
generous hearts, praising God and having the goodwill of all the peo- 
ple. And day by day the Lord added to their number those who were 
being saved. 


9. all who are far avay—an indication that the church intended from the out- 
set to be a universal institution. 
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¢ Chapter 3 ¢ 

One day Peter and John were going up to the temple at the hour 
of prayer, at three o’clock in the afternoon. And a man lame from 
birth was being carried in. People would lay him daily at the gate of the 
temple called the Beautiful Gate so that he could ask for alms from 
those entering the temple. When he saw Peter and John about to go 
into the temple, he asked them for alms. Peter looked intently at him, 
as did John, and said, “Look at us.” And he fixed his attention on 
them, expecting to receive something from them. But Peter said, “I 
have no silver or gold, but what I have I give you; in the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, stand up and walk.” And he took him by the right 
hand and raised him up; and immediately his feet and ankles were 
made strong. Jumping up, he stood and began to walk, and he entered 
the temple with them, walking and leaping and praising God. All the 
people saw him walking and praising God, and they recognized him as 
the one who used to sit and ask for alms at the Beautiful Gate of the 
temple; and they were filled with wonder and amazement at what had 
happened to him. While he clung to Peter and John, all the people ran 
together to them in the portico called Solomon’s Portico,'® utterly 
astonished. 

When Peter saw it, he addressed the people, “You Israelites, why 
do you wonder at this, or why do you state at us, as though by our 
own power or piety we had made him walk? The God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, the God of our ancestors has 
glorified his servant Jesus,!! whom you handed over and rejected in 
the presence of Pilate, though he had decided to release him. But you 
rejected the holy and righteous one and asked to have a murderer giv- 
en to you,!* and you killed the author of life, whom God raised from 
the dead. To this we are witnesses. And by faith in his name, his name 
itself has made this man strong, whom you see and know; and the faith 
that is through Jesus has given him this perfect health in the presence 
of all of you. 


10. Solomon’s Portico—a colonnade on the east side of Jerusalem. 

11. The God of [...] has glorified his servant Jesus—the author is intent on linking 
Jesus to the Jewish patriarchs, and, by implication, to Judaism itself. 

12. asked to have a murderer given to you—Luke 23:18-19 says that the Jews 
asked that Barabas, a murderer, be released from his death sentence rather 
than Jesus. 
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“And now, friends, I know that you acted in ignorance,'? as did 
also your rulers. In this way God fulfilled what he had foretold 
through all the prophets, that his Messiah would suffer. Repent there- 
fore, and turn to God so that your sins may be wiped out, so that 
times of refreshing may come from the presence of the Lord, and that 
he may send the Messiah appointed for you, that is, Jesus, who must 
remain in Heaven until the time of universal restoration that God an- 
nounced long ago through his holy prophets. Moses said, “The Lord 
your God will raise up for you from your own people a prophet like 
me. You must listen to whatever he tells you. And it will be that eve- 
ryone who does not listen to that prophet will be utterly rooted out of 
the people.’ And all the prophets, as many as have spoken, from Sam- 
uel and those after him, also predicted these days. You are the de- 
scendants of the prophets and of the covenant that God gave to your 
ancestors, saying to Abraham, ‘And in your descendants all the families 
of the earth shall be blessed.’ When God raised up his servant, he sent 
him first to you, to bless you by turning each of you from your wicked 
ways. 


* Chapter 4 

While Peter and John were speaking to the people, the priests, the 
captain of the temple,'* and the Sadducees!> came to them, much 
annoyed because they were teaching the people and proclaiming that in 
Jesus there is the resurrection of the dead. So they arrested them and 
put them in custody until the next day, for it was already evening. But 
many of those who heard the word believed; and they numbered about 
five thousand. 

The next day their rulers,'© elders, and scribes assembled in Jeru- 
salem, with Annas the high priest, Caiaphas, John, and Alexander, and 
all who were of the high-priestly family. When they had made the 
prisoners stand in their midst, they inquired, “By what power or by 
what name did you do this?” Then Peter, filled with the Holy Spirit, 
said to them, “Rulers of the people and elders, if we are questioned 
today because of a good deed done to someone who was sick and are 


13..you acted in ignorance—the Jews are not entirely to blame for their actions. 

14. captain of the temple—the officer in charge of the temple’s police. 

15. Sadducees—a group of priestly and lay nobility. The book of Luke reports 
that Sadducees denied the resurrection of the dead (23:6-8). 

16. rulers—possibly the priests. 
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asked how this man has been healed, let it be known to all of you, and 
to all the people of Israel, that this man is standing before you in good 
health by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom you crucified, 
whom God raised from the dead. This Jesus is ‘the stone that was re- 
jected by you, the builders; it has become the cornerstone.’ There is 
salvation in no one else, for there is no other name under Heaven giv- 
en among mortals by which we must be saved.” Now when they saw 
the boldness of Peter and John and realized that they were uneducated 
and ordinary men, they were amazed and recognized them as com- 
panions of Jesus. When they saw the man who had been cured stand- 
ing beside them, they had nothing to say in opposition. 

So they ordered them to leave the council while they discussed the 
matter with one another. They said, “What will we do with them? For 
it is obvious to all who live in Jerusalem that a notable sign has been 
done through them; we cannot deny it. But to keep it from spreading 
further among the people, let us warn them to speak no more to any- 
one in this name.” So they called them and ordered them not to speak 
or teach at all in the name of Jesus. But Peter and John answered them, 
“Whether it is right in God’s sight to listen to you rather than to God, 
you must judge; for we cannot keep from speaking about what we 
have seen and heard.” After threatening them again, they let them go, 
finding no way to punish them because of the people, for all of them 
praised God for what had happened. For the man on whom this sign 
of healing had been performed was more than forty years old. [...] 

Now the whole group of those who believed were of one heart 
and soul, and no one claimed private ownership of any possessions, 
but everything they owned was held in common. With great power the 
apostles gave their testimony to the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, and 
great grace was upon them all. There was not a needy person among 
them, for as many as owned lands or houses sold them and brought 
the proceeds of what was sold. They laid it at the apostles’ feet, and it 
was distributed to each as any had need. [...] 


¢ Chapter 5 
But a man named Ananias, with the consent of his wife Sapphira, 
sold a piece of property; with his wife’s knowledge, he kept back some 


of the proceeds, and brought only a part and laid it at the apostles’ feet. 


“Ananias,” Peter asked, “why has Satan filled your heart to lie to the 
Holy Spirit and to keep back part of the proceeds of the land? While it 
remained unsold, did it not remain your own? And after it was sold, 
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were not the proceeds at your disposal? How is it that you have con- 
trived this deed in your heart? You did not lie to us but to God!” Now 
when Ananias heard these words, he fell down and died. And great 
fear seized all who heard of it. The young men came and wrapped up 
his body, then carried him out and buried him. After an interval of 
about three hours his wife came in, not knowing what had happened. 
Peter said to her, “Tell me whether you and your husband sold the 
land for such and such a price.” And she said, “Yes, that was the price.” 
Then Peter said to her, “How is it that you have agreed together to put 
the Spirit of the Lord to the test? Look, the feet of those who have 
buried your husband are at the door, and they will carry you out.” Im- 
mediately she fell down at his feet and died. When the young men 
came in they found her dead, so they carried her out and buried her 
beside her husband. And great fear seized the whole church and all 
who heard of these things. 

Now many signs and wonders were done among the people 
through the apostles. And they were all together in Solomon’s Portico. 
None of the rest!’ dared to join them, but the people held them in 
high esteem. Yet more than ever believers were added to the Lord, 
great numbers of both men and women, so that they even carried out 
the sick into the streets, and laid them on cots and mats, in order that 
Peter’s shadow might fall on some of them as he came by. A great 
number of people would also gather from the towns around Jerusalem, 
bringing the sick and those tormented by unclean spirits, and they were 
all cured. 

Then the high priest took action; he and all who were with him 
(that is, the sect of the Sadducees), being filled with jealousy, arrested 
the apostles and put them in the public prison. But during the night an 
angel of the Lord opened the prison doors, brought them out, and said, 
“Go, stand in the temple and tell the people the whole message about 
this life.’ When they heard this, they entered the temple at daybreak 
and went on with their teaching. When the high priest and those with 
him arrived, they called together the council and the whole body of the 
elders of Israel, and sent to the prison to have them brought. But when 
the temple police went there, they did not find them in the prison; so 
they returned and reported, “We found the prison securely locked and 
the guards standing at the doors, but when we opened them, we found 
no one inside.” Now when the captain of the temple and the chief 


17. None of the rest-—non-believers. 
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priests heard these words, they were perplexed about them, wondering 
what might be going on. Then someone arrived and announced, 
“Look, the men whom you put in prison are standing in the temple 
and teaching the people!” 

Then the captain went with the temple police and brought them, 
but without violence, for they were afraid of being stoned by the peo- 
ple. When they had brought them, they had them stand before the 
council. The high priest questioned them, saying, “We gave you strict 
orders not to teach in this name, yet here you have filled Jerusalem 
with your teaching and you are determined to bring this man’s blood 
on us.” But Peter and the apostles answered, “We must obey God 
rather than any human authority. The God of our ancestors raised up 
Jesus, whom you had killed by hanging him on a tree. God exalted him 
at his right hand as leader and savior that he might give repentance to 
Israel and forgiveness of sins.'§ And we are witnesses to these things, 
and so is the Holy Spirit whom God has given to those who obey him.” 
When they heard this, they were enraged and wanted to kill them. [...] 


* Chapter 8 ¢ 
[A] severe persecution began against the church in Jerusalem, and 
all except the apostles were scattered throughout the countryside of 
Judea and Samaria. [...] Saul!? was ravaging the church by entering 
house after house; dragging off both men and women, he committed 
them to prison. [...] 


¢ Chapter 9 

[...] Saul, still breathing threats and murder against the disciples of 
the Lord, went to the high priest and asked him for letters to the syn- 
agogues at Damascus, so that if he found any who belonged to the 
way,”” men or women, he might bring them bound to Jerusalem. Now 
as he was going along and approaching Damascus, suddenly a light 
from Heaven flashed around him. He fell to the ground and heard a 
voice saying to him, “Saul, Saul, why do you persecute me?” He asked, 
“Who are you, Lord?” The reply came, “I am Jesus, whom you are 
persecuting. But get up and enter the city, and you will be told what 


18. God exalted him at his right hand as leader and savior that he might give repentance 
to Israel and forgiveness of sins—the theology of Acts in a nutshell. 

19. Sau/—a Jewish zealot intent on eradicating Christianity. 

20. the way—Christianity. 
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you are to do.” The men who were traveling with him stood speechless 
because they heard the voice but saw no one. Saul got up from the 
ground, and though his eyes were open, he could see nothing; so they 
led him by the hand and brought him into Damascus. For three days 
he was without sight, and neither ate nor drank. 

Now there was a disciple in Damascus named Ananias.?! The 
Lord said to him in a vision, “Ananias.”” He answered, “Here I am, 
Lord.” The Lord said to him, “Get up and go to the street called 
Straight, and at the house of Judas look for a man of Tarsus named 
Saul. At this moment he is praying, and he has seen in a vision a man 
named Ananias come in and lay his hands on him so that he might 
regain his sight.’ But Ananias answered, “Lord, I have heard from 
many about this man, how much evil he has done to your saints in 
Jerusalem; and here he has authority from the chief priests to bind all 
who invoke your name.” But the Lord said to him, “Go, for he is an 
instrument whom I have chosen to bring my name before Gentiles 
and kings and before the people of Israel; I myself will show him how 
much he must suffer for the sake of my name.” So Ananias went and 
entered the house. He laid his hands on Saul and said, “Brother Saul, 
the Lord Jesus, who appeared to you on your way here, has sent me so 
that you may regain your sight and be filled with the Holy Spirit.” And 
immediately something like scales fell from his eyes, and his sight was 
restored. Then he got up and was baptized, and after taking some food, 
he regained his strength. For several days he was with the disciples in 
Damascus, and immediately he began to proclaim Jesus in the syna- 
gogues, saying, “He is the Son of God.” All who heard him were 
amazed and said, “Is not this the man who made havoc in Jerusalem 
among those who invoked this name? And has he not come here for 
the purpose of bringing them bound before the chief priests?” Saul 
became increasingly more powerful and confounded the Jews who 
lived in Damascus by proving that Jesus was the Messiah. 

After some time had passed, the Jews plotted to kill him, but their 
plot became known to Saul. They were watching the gates day and 
night so that they might kill him; but his disciples took him by night 
and let him down through an opening in the wall, lowering him in a 
basket. When he had come to Jerusalem, he attempted to join the dis- 
ciples; and they were all afraid of him, for they did not believe that he 


21. Ananias—apparently a Christian leader in Damascus (in modern Syria). 
Acts does not tell us how Christians came to be in Damascus. 
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was a disciple. But Barnabas took him, brought him to the apostles, 
and described for them how on the road he had seen the Lord, who 
had spoken to him, and how in Damascus he had spoken boldly in the 
name of Jesus. So he went in and out among them in Jerusalem, 
speaking boldly in the name of the Lord. He spoke and argued with 
the Hellenists;*? but they were attempting to kill him. When the be- 
lievers learned of it, they brought him down to Caesarea and sent him 
off to Tarsus. Meanwhile the church throughout Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria had peace and was built up. Living in the fear of the Lord and 
in the comfort of the Holy Spirit, it increased in numbers. [...] 


¢ Chapter 10 

In Caesarea there was a man named Cornelius, a centurion”? of 
the Italian Cohort, as it was called. He was a devout man who feared 
God with all his household;** he gave alms generously to the people 
and prayed constantly to God. One afternoon at about three o’clock 
he had a vision in which he clearly saw an angel of God coming in and 
saying to him, “Cornelius.” He stared at him in terror and said, “What 
is it, Lord?” He answered, “Your prayers and your alms have ascended 
as a memorial before God. Now send men to Joppa for a certain Si- 
mon who is called Peter; he is lodging with Simon, a tanner, whose 
house is by the seaside.” When the angel who spoke to him had left, he 
called two of his slaves and a devout soldier from the ranks of those 
who served him, and after telling them everything, he sent them to 
Joppa. 

About noon the next day, as they were on their journey and ap- 
proaching the city, Peter went up on the roof to pray. He became 
hungry and wanted something to eat; and while it was being prepared, 
he fell into a trance. He saw the heavens opened and something like a 
large sheet coming down, being lowered to the ground by its four cor- 
ners. In it were all kinds of four-footed creatures and reptiles and birds 
of the air. Then he heard a voice saying, “Get up, Peter; kill and eat.” 
But Peter said, “By no means, Lord; for I have never eaten anything 
that is profane or unclean.”*5 The voice said to him again, a second 


22. Hellenists—Greek-speaking opponents of the Jews. 

23. centurion—an officer in the Roman army. 

24. He was a devout man who feared God with all his household—one can be a good 
Christian and a Roman official. 

25. profane or unclean—Jewish law prohibits eating many animals, including 
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time, “What God has made clean, you must not call profane.” This 
happened three times, and the thing was suddenly taken up to Heaven. 
Now while Peter was greatly puzzled about what to make of the vision 
that he had seen, suddenly the men sent by Cornelius appeared. They 
were asking for Simon’s house and were standing by the gate. They 
called out to ask whether Simon, who was called Peter, was staying 
there. 

While Peter was still thinking about the vision, the Spirit said to 
him, “Look, three men are searching for you. Now get up, go down, 
and go with them without hesitation; for I have sent them.” So Peter 
went down to the men and said, “I am the one you are looking for; 
what is the reason for your coming?” They answered, “Cornelius, a 
centurion, an upright and God-fearing man, who is well spoken of by 
the whole Jewish nation, was directed by a holy angel to send for you 
to come to his house and to hear what you have to say.” So Peter in- 
vited them in*° and gave them lodging. The next day he got up and 
went with them, and some of the believers from Joppa accompanied 
him. The following day they came to Caesarea. Cornelius was expect- 
ing them and had called together his relatives and close friends. On 
Peter’s arrival Cornelius met him, and falling at his feet, worshipped 
him. But Peter made him get up, saying, “Stand up; Iam only a mortal.” 
And as he talked with him, he went in and found that many had as- 
sembled; and he said to them, “You yourselves know that it is unlawful 
for a Jew to associate with or to visit a Gentile; but God has shown me 
that I should not call anyone profane or unclean.*? So when I was sent 
for, I came without objection. Now may I ask why you sent for me?” 
Cornelius replied, “Four days ago at this very hour, at three o’clock, I 
was praying in my house when suddenly a man in dazzling clothes 
stood before me. He said, ‘Cornelius, your prayer has been heard and 
your alms have been remembered before God. Send therefore to Jop- 
pa and ask for Simon, who is called Peter; he is staying in the home of 
Simon, a tanner, by the sea.’ Therefore I sent for you immediately, and 
you have been kind enough to come. So now all of us are here in the 


pigs, camels, bears, horses, shellfish, and many birds. In Mark 7:14-19 Jesus 
declares all food to be clean. This statement does not appear in Luke’s Gospel 
and here Peter appears to be unaware of it. 
26. Peter invited them in—Peter has no qualms about associating with Gentiles. 
27. God has shown me that I should not call anyone profane or unclean—Peter now 
understands his vision. 
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presence of God to listen to all that the Lord has commanded you to 
say.” 

Then Peter began to speak to them: “I truly understand that God 
shows no partiality, but in every nation anyone who fears him and 
does what is right is acceptable to him. You know the message he sent 
to the people of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ—he is Lord of 
all. That message spread throughout Judea, beginning in Galilee after 
the baptism that John announced: how God anointed Jesus of Naza- 
reth with the Holy Spirit and with power; how he went about doing 
good and healing all who were oppressed by the devil, for God was 
with him. We are witnesses to all that he did both in Judea and in Je- 
rusalem. They put him to death by hanging him on a tree; but God 
raised him on the third day and allowed him to appear, not to all the 
people but to us who were chosen by God as witnesses, and who ate 
and drank with him after he rose from the dead. He commanded us to 
preach to the people and to testify that he is the one ordained by God 
as judge of the living and the dead. All the prophets testify about him 
that everyone who believes in him receives forgiveness of sins through 
his name.” 

While Peter was still speaking, the Holy Spirit fell upon all who 
heard the word. The circumcised believers who had come with Peter 
were astounded that the gift of the Holy Spirit had been poured out 
even on the Gentiles, for they heard them speaking in tongues** and 
extolling God. Then Peter said, “Can anyone withhold the water for 
baptizing these people who have received the Holy Spirit just as we 
have?” So he ordered them to be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ. 
Then they invited him to stay for several days. 


¢ Chapter 11 ¢ 

Now the apostles and the believers who were in Judea heard that 
the Gentiles had also accepted the word of God. So when Peter went 
up to Jerusalem, the circumcised believers criticized him,’ saying, 
“Why did you go to uncircumcised men and eat with them?” Then 
Peter began to explain it to them, step by step, saying, “I was in the 
city of Joppa praying, and in a trance I saw a vision. There was some- 
thing like a large sheet coming down from Heaven, being lowered by 


28. speaking in tongues—speaking in other languages. 
29. the circumcised believers criticized him—until this point all male Christian be- 
lievers were circumcised in accord with Jewish law. 
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its four corners; and it came close to me. As I looked at it closely I saw 
four-footed animals, beasts of prey, reptiles, and birds of the air. I also 
heard a voice saying to me, “Get up, Peter; kill and eat.’ But I replied, 
‘By no means, Lord; for nothing profane or unclean has ever entered 
my mouth.’ But a second time the voice answered from Heaven, ‘What 
God has made clean, you must not call profane.’ This happened three 
times; then everything was pulled up again to Heaven. At that very 
moment three men, sent to me from Caesarea, arrived at the house 
where we were. The Spirit told me to go with them and not to make a 
distinction between them and us. These six brothers also accompanied 
me, and we entered the man’s house. He told us how he had seen the 
angel standing in his house and saying, ‘Send to Joppa and bring Si- 
mon, who is called Peter; he will give you a message by which you and 
your entire household will be saved.’ And as I began to speak, the Holy 
Spirit fell upon them just as it had upon us at the beginning. And I 
remembered the word of the Lord, how he had said, ‘John baptized 
with water, but you will be baptized with the Holy Spirit.’ If then God 
gave them the same gift that he gave us when we believed in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who was I that I could hinder God?” When they heard 
this, they were silenced. And they praised God, saying, “Then God has 
given even to the Gentiles the repentance that leads to life.” [...] 


« Chapter 12 

About that time King Herod* laid violent hands upon some who 
belonged to the church. He had James,*! the brother of John, killed 
with the sword. After he saw that it pleased the Jews, he proceeded to 
arrest Peter also. (This was during the festival of unleavened bread.) 
When he had seized him, he put him in prison and handed him over to 
four squads of soldiers to guard him, intending to bring him out to the 
people after the Passover. 

While Peter was kept in prison, the church prayed fervently to 
God for him. The very night before Herod was going to bring him out, 
Peter, bound with two chains, was sleeping between two soldiers, 
while guards in front of the door were keeping watch over the prison. 
Suddenly an angel of the Lord appeared and a light shone in the cell. 
He tapped Peter on the side and woke him, saying, “Get up quickly.” 


30. Herod—appointed king of Judea in 41 CE by the Roman Emperor Clau- 
dius. 
31. James—one of Jesus’s original apostles. 
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And the chains fell off his wrists. The angel said to him, “Fasten your 
belt and put on your sandals.” He did so. Then he said to him, “Wrap 
your cloak around you and follow me.” Peter went out and followed 
him; he did not realize that what was happening with the angel’s help 
was real; he thought he was seeing a vision. After they had passed the 
first and the second guard, they came before the iron gate leading into 
the city. It opened for them of its own accord, and they went outside 
and walked along a lane, when suddenly the angel left him. Then Peter 
came to himself and said, “Now I am sure that the Lord has sent his 
angel and rescued me from the hands of Herod and from all that the 
Jewish people were expecting.” [...] 


¢ Chapter 13 

[...] When some apostles arrived in Antioch on the Sabbath day 
they went into the synagogue and sat down. After the reading of the law 
and the prophets, the officials of the synagogue sent them a message, 
saying, “Brothers, if you have any word of exhortation for the people, 
give it.” So Paul** stood up and with a gesture began to speak: “You 
Israelites, and others who fear God, listen. The God of this people 
Israel*> chose our ancestors and made the people great during their 
stay in the land of Egypt, and with uplifted arm he led them out of it. 
For about forty years he put up with them in the wilderness. After he 
had destroyed seven nations in the land of Canaan, he gave them their 
land as an inheritance for about four hundred fifty years. After that he 
gave them judges until the time of the prophet Samuel. Then they 
asked for a king; and God gave them Saul son of Kish, a man of the 
tribe of Benjamin, who reigned for forty years. When he had removed 
him, he made David their king. In his testimony about him he said, ‘T 
have found David, son of Jesse, to be a man after my heart, who will 
carry out all my wishes.’ Of this man’s posterity God has brought to 
Israel a savior, Jesus, as he promised; before his coming John had al- 
ready proclaimed a baptism of repentance to all the people of Israel. 
And as John was finishing his work, he said, “What do you suppose 
that I am? I am not he. No, but one is coming after me; I am not wor- 
thy to untie the thong of the sandals on his feet.’ “My brothers, you 
descendants of Abraham’s family, and others who fear God, to us the 


32. Pant—Saul has now changed his name to "Paul." 
33. The God of this people Israel ...—the following survey of biblical history is 
designed to show that Jesus represents the fulfillment of that history. 
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message of this salvation has been sent. Because the residents of Jeru- 
salem and their leaders did not recognize him or understand the words 
of the prophets that are read every Sabbath, they fulfilled those words 
by condemning him. Even though they found no cause for a sentence 
of death, they asked Pilate to have him killed. When they had carried 
out everything that was written about him, they took him down from 
the tree and laid him in a tomb. But God raised him from the dead; 
and for many days he appeared to those who came up with him from 
Galilee to Jerusalem, and they are now his witnesses to the people. 
And we bring you the good news that what God promised to our an- 
cestors he has fulfilled for us, their children, by raising Jesus; as also it 
is written in the second psalm, “You are my Son; today I have begotten 
you.’ As to his raising him from the dead, no more to return to corrup- 
tion, he has spoken in this way, ‘I will give you the holy promises made 
to David.’ [...] Let it be known to you therefore, my brothers, that 
through this man forgiveness of sins is proclaimed to you; by this Jesus 
everyone who believes is set free from all those sins from which you 
could not be freed by the law of Moses. Beware, therefore, that what the 
prophets said does not happen to you: ‘Look, you scoffers! Be amazed 
and perish, for in your days I am doing a work, a work that you will 
never believe, even if someone tells you.” 

As Paul and Barnabas were going out, the people urged them to 
speak about these things again the next Sabbath. When the meeting of 
the synagogue broke up, many Jews and devout converts to Judaism 
followed Paul and Barnabas, who spoke to them and urged them to 
continue in the grace of God. The next Sabbath almost the whole city 
gathered to hear the word of the Lord. But when the Jews saw the 
crowds, they were filled with jealousy; and blaspheming, they contra- 
dicted what was spoken by Paul. Then both Paul and Barnabas spoke 
out boldly, saying, “It was necessary that the word of God should be 
spoken first to you. Since you reject it and judge yourselves to be un- 
worthy of eternal life, we are now turning to the Gentiles. For so the 
Lord has commanded us, saying, ‘I have set you to be a light for the 
Gentiles, so that you may bring salvation to the ends of the earth.” 
When the Gentiles heard this, they were glad and praised the word of 
the Lord; and as many as had been destined for eternal life became 
believers. Thus the word of the Lord spread throughout the region. 
But the Jews incited the devout women of high standing and the lead- 
ing men of the city, and stirred up persecution against Paul and Bar- 
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nabas, and drove them out of their region. So they*# shook the dust 
off their feet in protest against them,*> and went to Iconium. And the 
disciples were filled with joy and with the Holy Spirit. [...] 


¢ Chapter 15 ¢ 

Then certain individuals came down from Judea and were teach- 
ing the brothers, “Unless you are circumcised according to the custom 
of Moses, you cannot be saved.” And after Paul and Barnabas had no 
small dissension and debate with them, Paul and Barnabas and some 
of the others were appointed to go up to Jerusalem to discuss this 
question with the apostles and the elders. So they were sent on their 
way by the church, and as they passed through both Phoenicia and 
Samaria, they reported the conversion of the Gentiles, and brought 
great joy to all the believers. When they came to Jerusalem, they were 
welcomed by the church and the apostles and the elders, and they re- 
ported all that God had done with them. But some believers who be- 
longed to the sect of the Pharisees stood up and said, “It is necessary 
for them to be circumcised and ordered to keep the law of Moses.” 

The apostles and the elders met together to consider this matter. 
After there had been much debate, Peter stood up and said to them, 
“My brothers, you know that in the early days God made a choice 
among you, that I should be the one through whom the Gentiles 
would hear the message of the good news and become believers. And 
God, who knows the human heatt, testified to them by giving them 
the Holy Spirit, just as he did to us; and in cleansing their hearts by 
faith he has made no distinction between them and us. Now therefore 
why are you putting God to the test by placing on the neck of the dis- 
ciples a yoke that neither our ancestors nor we have been able to bear? 
On the contrary, we believe that we will be saved through the grace of 
the Lord Jesus, just as they will.” The whole assembly kept silence, and 
listened to Barnabas and Paul as they told of all the signs and wonders 
that God had done through them among the Gentiles. After they fin- 
ished speaking, James replied, “My brothers, listen to me. Simeon has 
related how God first looked favorably on the Gentiles, to take from 
among them a people for his name. This agrees with the words of the 
prophets, as it is written, ‘After this I will return, and I will rebuild the 


34. they—Paul and Barnabas. 
35. shook the dust off their feet in protest against them—a sign that their responsi- 
bility for these recalcitrants has come to an end. 
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dwelling of David, which has fallen; from its ruins I will rebuild it, and 
I will set it up, so that all other peoples may seek the Lord—even all 
the Gentiles over whom my name has been called. Thus says the Lord, 
who has been making these things known from long ago.’ Therefore I 
have reached the decision that we should not trouble those Gentiles 
who are turning to God, but we should write to them to abstain only 
from things polluted by idols and from fornication and from whatever 
has been strangled and from blood. For in every city, for generations 
past, Moses has had those who proclaim him, for he has been read 
aloud every Sabbath in the synagogues.” [...] 


* Chapter 17 © 

[...] While Paul was waiting for [his colleagues] in Athens, he was 
deeply distressed to see that the city was full of idols.*° So he argued 
in the synagogue with the Jews and the devout persons, and also in the 
marketplace every day with those who happened to be there. Also 
some Epicurean and Stoic philosophers*” debated with him. Some 
said, “What does this babbler want to say?” Others said, “He seems to 
be a proclaimer of foreign divinities.” (his was because he was telling 
the good news about Jesus and the resurrection.) So they took him and 
brought him to the Areopagus** and asked him, “May we know what 
this new teaching is that you are presenting? It sounds rather strange to 
us, so we would like to know what it means.’ Now all the Athenians 
and the foreigners living there would spend their time in nothing but 
telling or hearing something new. 

Then Paul stood in front of the Areopagus and said, “Athenians, I 
see how extremely religious you are in every way. For as I went 
through the city and looked carefully at the objects of your worship, I 
found among them an altar with the inscription, “To an unknown god.’ 
What therefore you worship as unknown, this I proclaim to you. The 
God who made the world and everything in it, he who is Lord of 


36. idols—statues of Greek gods. 

37. Epicurean and Stoic philosophers—Paul is now ministering to Greeks rather 
than to Jews. Epicureans promoted a form of intellectual hedonism, arguing 
that the highest good can be found in a state of imperturbable, emotional calm. 
The Stoics considered passionate emotions to indicate a lack of self-mastery. 
Those who achieved moral and intellectual perfection would enjoy complete 
control of their desires. 

38. Areopagus—the chief Roman court in Athens. 
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Heaven and earth, does not live in shrines made by human hands, nor 
is he served by human hands, as though he needed anything, since he 
himself gives to all mortals life and breath and all things. From one 
ancestor he made all nations to inhabit the whole earth, and he allotted 
the times of their existence and the boundaries of the places where 
they would live, so that they would search for God and perhaps grope 
for him and find him—though indeed he is not far from each one of 
us. For ‘In him we live and move and have our being’; as even some of 
your own poets have said, ‘For we too are his offspring.’ Since we are 
God’s offspring, we ought not to think that the deity is like gold, or 
silver, or stone, an image formed by the art and imagination of mortals. 
While God has overlooked the times of human ignorance, now he 
commands all people everywhere to repent, because he has fixed a day 
on which he will have the world judged in righteousness by a man 
whom he has appointed, and of this he has given assurance to all by 
raising him from the dead.” 

When they heard of the resurrection of the dead, some scoffed; 
but others said, “We will hear you again about this.” [...] 


Back in Jerusalem Paul is seized by a mob of people, who 
begin to beat him. A Roman tribune intervenes and leads Paul 
to his barracks. Just outside the barracks Paul delivers the fol- 
lowing speech. 


« Chapter 22 

“Brothers and fathers, listen to the defense that I now make be- 
fore you.” When they heard him addressing them in Hebrew, they 
became even more quiet. Then he said: 

“Tam a Jew, born in Tarsus in Cilicia, but brought up in this city 
at the feet of Gamaliel, educated strictly according to our ancestral law, 
being zealous for God, just as all of you are today. I persecuted this 
way up to the point of death by binding both men and women and 
putting them in prison, as the high priest and the whole council of 
elders can testify about me. From them I also received letters to the 
brothers in Damascus, and I went there in order to bind those who 
were there and to bring them back to Jerusalem for punishment. 


39. tribune—a high-ranking officer who commanded a detachment of one 
thousand troops. 
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“While I was on my way and approaching Damascus, about noon a 
great light from Heaven suddenly shone about me. I fell to the ground 
and heard a voice saying to me, ‘Saul, Saul, why are you persecuting 
me?” [...] 


Paul repeats his tale of conversion. 


Up to this point they listened to him, but then they shouted, 
“Away with such a fellow from the earth! For he should not be al- 
lowed to live.” And while they were shouting, throwing off their cloaks, 
and tossing dust into the air, the tribune directed that he was to be 
brought into the barracks, and ordered him to be examined by flogging, 
to find out the reason for this outcry against him. But when they had 
tied him up with thongs, Paul said to the centurion who was standing 
by, “Is it legal for you to flog a Roman citizen who is uncondemned?” 
When the centurion heard that, he went to the tribune and said to him, 
“What are you about to do? This man is a Roman citizen.”4° The 
tribune came and asked Paul, “Tell me, are you a Roman citizen?” And 
he said, “Yes.” The tribune answered, “It cost me a large sum of 
money to get my citizenship.” Paul said, “But I was born a citizen.” 
Immediately those who were about to examine him drew back from 
him; and the tribune also was afraid, for he realized that Paul was a 
Roman citizen and that he had bound him. Since he wanted to find out 
what Paul was being accused of by the Jews, the next day he released 
him and ordered the chief priests and the entire council to meet. He 
brought Paul down and had him stand before them. 





40. This man is a Roman citizen—again, the author of Acts seeks to show that 
Christianity and Roman life are compatible. 
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* Chapter 23 © 

While Paul was looking intently at the council he said, “Brothers, 
up to this day I have lived my life with a clear conscience before God.” 
Then the high priest Ananias ordered those standing near him to strike 
him on the mouth. At this Paul said to him, “God will strike you, you 
whitewashed wall! Are you sitting there to judge me according to the 
law, and yet in violation of the law you order me to be struck?” Those 
standing nearby said, “Do you dare to insult God’s high priest?” And 
Paul said, “TI did not realize, brothers, that he was high priest; for it is 
written, ‘You shall not speak evil of a leader of your people.” 

When Paul noticed that some were Sadducees and others were 
Pharisees, he called out in the council, “Brothers, I am a Pharisee, a 
son of Pharisees. I am on trial concerning the hope of the resurrection 
of the dead.” When he said this, a dissension began between the Phar- 
isees and the Sadducees, and the assembly was divided. (he Saddu- 
cees say that there is no resurrection, or angel, or spirit; but the Phari- 
sees acknowledge all three.) Then a great clamor arose, and certain 
scribes of the Pharisees’ group stood up and contended, “We find 
nothing wrong with this man. What if a spirit or an angel has spoken 
to him?” When the dissension became violent, the tribune, fearing that 
they would tear Paul to pieces, ordered the soldiers to go down, take 
him by force, and bring him into the barracks. That night the Lord 
stood near him and said, “Keep up your courage! For just as you have 
testified for me in Jerusalem, so you must bear witness also in Rome.” 

In the morning the Jews joined in a conspiracy and bound them- 
selves by an oath neither to eat nor drink until they had killed Paul. 
There were more than forty who joined in this conspiracy. They went 
to the chief priests and elders and said, “We have strictly bound our- 
selves by an oath to taste no food until we have killed Paul. Now then, 
you and the council must notify the tribune to bring him down to you, 
on the pretext that you want to make a more thorough examination of 
his case. And we are ready to do away with him before he arrives.” [...] 


The conspiracy is thwarted. After much adventure Paul ar- 
tives in Rome, where he lives under house arrest. 
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¢ Chapter 28 ¢ 

[...] [Paul] called together the local leaders of the Jews. When they 
had assembled, he said to them, “Brothers, though I had done nothing 
against our people or the customs of our ancestors, yet I was arrested in 
Jerusalem and handed over to the Romans. When they had examined 
me, the Romans wanted to release me, because there was no reason for 
the death penalty in my case. But when the Jews objected, I was com- 
pelled to appeal to the emperor—even though I had no charge to bring 
against my nation. For this reason therefore I have asked to see you and 
speak with you, since it is for the sake of the hope of Israel that I am 
bound with this chain.” They replied, “We have received no letters from 
Judea about you, and none of the brothers coming here has reported or 
spoken anything evil about you. But we would like to hear from you 
what you think, for with regard to this sect we know that everywhere it is 
spoken against.” 

After they had set a day to meet with him, they came to him at his 
lodgings in great numbers. From morning until evening he explained 
the matter to them, testifying to the kingdom of God and trying to 
convince them about Jesus both from the law of Moses and from the 
prophets. Some were convinced by what he had said, while others re- 
fused to believe. So they disagreed with each other; and as they were 
leaving, Paul made one further statement: “The Holy Spirit was right in 
saying to your ancestors through the prophet Isaiah, “Go to this people 
and say, You will indeed listen, but never understand, and you will 
indeed look, but never perceive. For this people’s heart has grown dull, 
and their ears are hard of hearing, and they have shut their eyes; so that 
they might not look with their eyes, and listen with their ears, and un- 
derstand with their heart and turn—and I would heal them.’ Let it be 
known to you then that this salvation of God has been sent to the 
Gentiles; they will listen.” 

He lived there two whole years at his own expense and welcomed 
all who came to him, proclaiming the kingdom of God and teaching 
about the Lord Jesus Christ with all boldness and without hindrance. 
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1.2 First Letter of Paul to the Corinthians 
(ca. 53-57) 


New Revised Standard Version. © 1989 the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the USA. Used by permission. All rights reserved. Some footnotes 
derive from The New Oxford Annotated Bible, 3rd ed. 


By all accounts the Apostle Paul emerged as the most active 
and successful of early Christian missionaries. 
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Figure 4. Major Stops on the Apostle Paul’s Journeys 


His first surviving letter to the church in Corinth offers a vivid 
portrait of the challenges facing a fledgling Christian congrega- 
tion. 

So far as we know, Corinth was the first major city to which 
Paul brought his mission. Judging from this letter, the mission 
was not altogether successful: in fact the congregation Paul es- 
tablished in Corinth devolved into chaos. Richard Horsely notes 
that “Paul’s attempts to persuade [members of the congregation] 
to see and do things his way reveals just how difficult it was for 
people rooted in the Hellenistic [Greek] culture of a large me- 
tropolis such as Corinth to assimilate Paul’s Gospel of Christ and 
its implications for personal and community life and for their 
relations with the larger Roman imperial society.”* Members of 
the Corinthian congregation disagreed on issues both practical 


41. Richard Horsely, “The First Letter of Paul to the Corinthians,” in Metz- 
ger and Coogan, Oxford Companion to the Bible, 267. 
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and philosophical, hauling one another into court to settle dis- 
putes. 


= Corinth 


Figure 5. Corinth 


Paul wrote this letter partly in response to second-hand tre- 
ports of disorder, and partly in response to questions mailed to 
him by members of the congregation. While adjudicating dis- 
putes—adjudications that would significantly influence the de- 
velopment of the church’s theology, priorities, and practices—he 
repeatedly reiterated his overarching theme: the evils of faction- 
alism and the need for unity among believers. 
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c - 





Figure 6. Temple of Apollo, Corinth 


« Chapter 1» 

Paul, called to be an apostle of Christ Jesus by the will of God, 
and our brother Sosthenes,*” 

To the church of God that is in Corinth, to those who are sancti- 
fied in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, together with all those who in 
every place call on the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, both their Lord 
and ours: 

Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. [...] 

Now I appeal to you, brothers and sisters, by the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that all of you should be in agreement and that there 
should be no divisions among you, but that you should be united in 
the same mind and the same purpose. For it has been reported to me 
by Chloe’s people that there are quarrels among you, my brothers and 
sisters. What I mean is that each of you says, “I belong to Paul,” or “T 
belong to Apollos,’ or “I belong to Cephas,’*+ or “I belong to 


42. Sosthenes—the identity of Sosthenes is unknown. 
43. Apollos—a Christian from Alexandria known for his eloquent preaching 
and knowledge of scripture. 
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Christ.” Has Christ been divided? Was Paul crucified for you? Or were 
you baptized in the name of Paul? I thank God that I baptized none of 
you except Crispus and Gaius, so that no one can say that you were 
baptized in my name. [...] 


* Chapter 3 

[...] What then is Apollos? What is Paul? Servants through whom 
you came to believe, as the Lord assigned to each. I planted, Apollos 
watered, but God gave the growth. So neither the one who plants nor 
the one who waters is anything, but only God who gives the growth. 
The one who plants and the one who waters have a common purpose, 
and each will receive wages according to the labor of each. For we ate 
God’s servants, working together; you are God’s field, God’s building. 


[...] 
¢ Chapter 5 


It is actually reported that there is sexual immorality among you, 
and of a kind that is not found even among pagans; for a man is living 
with his father’s wife. And you are arrogant! Should you not rather have 
mourned, so that he who has done this would have been removed from 
among your 

For though absent in body, I am present in spirit; and as if present 
I have already pronounced judgment in the name of the Lord Jesus on 
the man who has done such a thing. When you are assembled, and my 
spirit is present with the power of our Lord Jesus, you are to hand this 
man over to Satan for the destruction of the flesh, so that his spirit 
may be saved on the day of the Lord. [...] 

I wrote to you in my letter not to associate with sexually immoral 
persons—not at all meaning the immoral of this world, or the greedy 
and robbers, or idolaters, since you would then need to go out of the 
world. But now I am writing to you not to associate with anyone who 
bears the name of brother or sister who is sexually immoral or greedy, 
or is an idolater, reviler, drunkard, or robber. Do not even eat with 
such a one. For what have I to do with judging those outside? Is it not 
those who are inside that you are to judge? God will judge those out- 
side. “Drive out the wicked person from among you.” 


44. Cephas—Peter. 
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* Chapter 6 

When any of you has a grievance against another, do you dare to 
take it to court before the unrighteous, instead of taking it before the 
saints? Do you not know that the saints will judge the world? And if 
the world is to be judged by you, are you incompetent to try trivial 
cases? Do you not know that we are to judge angels—to say nothing 
of ordinary matters? If you have ordinary cases, then, do you appoint 
as judges those who have no standing in the church? I say this to your 
shame. Can it be that there is no one among you wise enough to de- 
cide between one believer and another, but a believer goes to court 
against a believer—and before unbelievers at that? 

In fact, to have lawsuits at all with one another is already a defeat 
for you. Why not rather be wronged? Why not rather be defrauded? 
But you yourselves wrong and defraud—and believers at that. 

Do you not know that wrongdoers will not inherit the kingdom of 
God? Do not be deceived! Fornicators, idolaters, adulterers, male 
prostitutes, sodomites, thieves, the greedy, drunkards, revilers, rob- 
bers—none of these will inherit the kingdom of God. And this is what 
some of you used to be. But you were washed, you were sanctified, 
you were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spir- 
it of our God. 

“All things are lawful for me,” but not all things are beneficial. 
“All things are lawful for me,” but I will not be dominated by anything. 
“Food is meant for the stomach and the stomach for food,” and God 
will destroy both one and the other. The body is meant not for forni- 
cation but for the Lord, and the Lord for the body. And God raised 
the Lord and will also raise us by his power. Do you not know that 
yout bodies are members of Christ? Should I therefore take the mem- 
bers of Christ and make them members of a prostitute? Never! Do you 
not know that whoever is united to a prostitute becomes one body 
with her? For it is said, “The two shall be one flesh.” But anyone unit- 
ed to the Lord becomes one spirit with him. Shun fornication! Every 
sin that a person commits is outside the body; but the fornicator sins 
against the body itself. Or do you not know that your body is a temple 
of the Holy Spirit within you, which you have from God, and that you 
are not your own? For you were bought with a price; therefore glorify 
God in your body. 
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* Chapter 7 * 

Now concerning the matters about which you wrote: “It is well 
for a man not to touch a woman.” But because of cases of sexual im- 
morality, each man should have his own wife and each woman her 
own husband. The husband should give to his wife her conjugal rights, 
and likewise the wife to her husband. For the wife does not have au- 
thority over her own body, but the husband does; likewise the husband 
does not have authority over his own body, but the wife does. Do not 
deprive one another* except perhaps by agreement for a set time, to 
devote yourselves to prayer, and then come together again, so that 
Satan may not tempt you because of your lack of self-control. This I 
say by way of concession, not of command. I wish that all were as I 
myself am. But each has a particular gift from God, one having one 
kind and another a different kind. 

To the unmarried and the widows I say that it is well for them to 
remain unmarried as I am. But if they are not practicing self-control, 
they should marry. For it is better to marry than to be aflame with 
passion. 

To the married I give this command—not I but the Lord—that 
the wife should not separate from her husband (but if she does sepa- 
rate, let her remain unmarried or else be reconciled to her husband), 
and that the husband should not divorce his wife. 

To the rest I say—I and not the Lord—that if any believer has a 
wife who is an unbeliever, and she consents to live with him, he should 
not divorce her. And if any woman has a husband who is an unbeliever, 
and he consents to live with her, she should not divorce him. For the 
unbelieving husband is made holy through his wife, and the unbeliev- 
ing wife is made holy through her husband. Otherwise, your children 
would be unclean, but as it is, they are holy. But if the unbelieving 
partner separates, let it be so; in such a case the brother or sister is not 
bound. It is to peace that God has called you. Wife, for all you know, 
you might save your husband. Husband, for all you know, you might 
save your wife. 

However that may be, let each of you lead the life that the Lord 
has assigned, to which God called you. This is my rule in all the 
churches. Was anyone at the time of his call already circumcised? Let 
him not seek to remove the marks of circumcision. Was anyone at the 
time of his call uncircumcised? Let him not seek circumcision. Cir- 


45. Do not deprive one another—Do not refrain from sexual relations. 
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cumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing; but obeying the 
commandments of God is everything. Let each of you remain in the 
condition in which you were called. 

Were you a slave when called? Do not be concerned about it. 
Even if you can gain your freedom, make use of your present condi- 
tion now more than ever. For whoever was called in the Lord as a 
slave is a freed person belonging to the Lord, just as whoever was free 
when called is a slave of Christ. You were bought with a price; do not 
become slaves of human masters. In whatever condition you were 
called, brothers and sisters, there remain with God. 

Now concerning virgins, I have no command of the Lord, but I 
give my opinion as one who by the Lord’s mercy is trustworthy. I think 
that, in view of the impending crisis, it is well for you to remain as 
you are. Are you bound to a wife? Do not seek to be free. Are you free 
from a wife? Do not seek a wife. But if you marry, you do not sin, and 
if a virgin marries, she does not sin. Yet those who marry will experi- 
ence distress in this life, and I would spare you that. I mean, brothers 
and sisters, the appointed time has grown short; from now on, let even 
those who have wives be as though they had none, and those who 
mourn as though they were not mourning, and those who rejoice as 
though they were not rejoicing, and those who buy as though they had 
no possessions, and those who deal with the world as though they had 
no dealings with it. For the present form of this world is passing away. 


el 
° Chapter 8 ¢ 


[...] [A]s to the eating of food offered to idols, we know that “no 
idol in the world really exists,” and that “there is no God but one.” 
Indeed, even though there may be so-called gods in Heaven or on 
earth—as in fact there are many gods and many lords—yet for us there 
is one God, the Father, from whom are all things and for whom we exist, 
and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things and through 
whom we exist. 

It is not everyone, however, who has this knowledge. Since some 
have become so accustomed to idols until now, they still think of the 
food they eat as food offered to an idol; and their conscience, being 
weak, is defiled. “Food will not bring us close to God.” We are no 


46. impending crisis—Paul believes the end of the world is neat—see also later 
passages in this section. 
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worse off if we do not eat, and no better off if we do. But take care 
that this liberty of yours does not somehow become a stumbling-block 
to the weak. For if others see you, who possess knowledge, eating in 
the temple of an idol, might they not, since their conscience is weak, 
be encouraged to the point of eating food sacrificed to idols? So by 
your knowledge those weak believers for whom Christ died are de- 
stroyed. But when you thus sin against members of your family, and 
wound their conscience when it is weak, you sin against Christ. There- 
fore, if food is a cause of their falling, I will never eat meat, so that I 
may not cause one of them to fall. [...] 


* Chapter 11° 

[...] I want you to understand that Christ is the head of every man, 
and the husband is the head of his wife, and God is the head of Christ. 
Any man who prays or prophesies with something on his head disgraces 
his head, but any woman who prays or prophesies with her head un- 
veiled disgraces her head—it is one and the same thing as having her 
head shaved. For if a woman will not veil herself, then she should cut off 
her hair; but if it is disgraceful for a woman to have her hair cut off or to 
be shaved, she should wear a veil. For a man ought not to have his head 
veiled, since he is the image and reflection of God; but woman is the 
reflection of man. Indeed, man was not made from woman, but woman 
from man. Neither was man created for the sake of woman, but woman 
for the sake of man. For this reason a woman ought to have a symbol of 
authority on her head, because of the angels. Nevertheless, in the Lord 
woman is not independent of man or man independent of woman. For 
just as woman came from man, so man comes through woman; but all 
things come from God. [...] 

Now in the following instructions I do not commend you, be- 
cause when you come together it is not for the better but for the worse. 
For, to begin with, when you come together as a church, I hear that 
there are divisions among you; and to some extent I believe it. Indeed, 
there have to be factions among you, for only so will it become clear 
who among you are genuine. When you come together, it is not really 
to eat the Lord’s supper. For when the time comes to eat, each of you 
goes ahead with your own supper, and one goes hungry and another 
becomes drunk. What! Do you not have homes to eat and drink in? Or 
do you show contempt for the church of God and humiliate those who 
have nothing? What should I say to you? Should I commend your In this 
matter I do not commend you! 
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For I received from the Lord what I also handed on to you, that 
the Lord Jesus on the night when he was betrayed took a loaf of bread, 
and when he had given thanks, he broke it and said, “This is my body 
that is for you. Do this in remembrance of me.” In the same way he 
took the cup also, after supper, saying, “This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood. Do this, as often as you drink it, in remembrance of me.” 
For as often as you eat this bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the 
Lord’s death until he comes. 

Whoever, therefore, eats the bread or drinks the cup of the Lord 
in an unworthy manner will be answerable for the body and blood of 
the Lord. Examine yourselves, and only then eat of the bread and 
drink of the cup. For all who eat and drink without discerning the 
body, eat and drink judgment against themselves. For this reason many 
of you are weak and ill, and some have died. But if we judged ourselves, 
we would not be judged. [...] 


¢ Chapter 14 ° 


[...] When you come together, each one has a hymn, a lesson, a 
revelation, a tongue, or an interpretation. Let all things be done for 
building up. If anyone speaks in a tongue,*” let there be only two or at 
most three, and each in turn; and let one interpret. But if there is no 
one to interpret, let them be silent in church and speak to themselves 
and to God. Let two or three prophets speak, and let the others weigh 
what is said. If a revelation is made to someone else sitting nearby, let 
the first person be silent. For you can all prophesy one by one, so that 
all may learn and all be encouraged. And the spirits of prophets are 
subject to the prophets, for God is a God not of disorder but of peace. 

(As in all the churches of the saints, women should be silent in the 
churches. For they are not permitted to speak, but should be subordi- 
nate, as the law also says. If there is anything they desire to know, let 
them ask their husbands at home. For it is shameful for a woman to 
speak in church. Or did the word of God originate with you? Or are 
you the only ones it has reached?) 

Anyone who claims to be a prophet, or to have spiritual powers, 
must acknowledge that what I am writing to you is a command of the 
Lord. [...] 


47. speaks in a tongue—ptays in the Spirit; speaks ecstatic prophesy in an un- 
known language. 
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¢ Chapter 15 ° 

Now I should remind you, brothers and sisters, of the good news 
that I proclaimed to you, which you in turn received, in which also you 
stand, through which also you are being saved, if you hold firmly to 
the message that I proclaimed to you—unless you have come to be- 
lieve in vain. 

For I handed on to you as of first importance what I in turn had 
received: that Christ died for our sins in accordance with the scriptures, 
and that he was buried, and that he was raised on the third day in ac- 
cordance with the scriptures, and that he appeared to Cephas, then to 
the twelve. Then he appeared to more than five hundred brothers and 
sisters at one time, most of whom are still alive, though some have 
died. [...] 

Now if Christ is proclaimed as raised from the dead, how can 
some of you say there is no resurrection of the dead? If there is no 
resuttection of the dead, then Christ has not been raised; and if Christ 
has not been raised, then our proclamation has been in vain and your 
faith has been in vain. We are even found to be misrepresenting God, 
because we testified of God that he raised Christ—whom he did not 
raise if it is true that the dead are not raised. [...] 

But in fact Christ has been raised from the dead [...] 

Listen, I will tell you a mystery! We will not all die, but we will all 
be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trum- 
pet. For the trumpet will sound, and the dead will be raised imperisha- 
ble, and we will be changed. For this perishable body must put on im- 
perishability, and this mortal body must put on immortality. When this 
perishable body puts on imperishability, and this mortal body puts on 
immortality, then the saying that is written will be fulfilled: 

“Death has been swallowed up in victory.” 

“Where, O death, is your victory? Where, O death, is your sting?” 


The sting of death is sin, and the power of sin is the law. 
But thanks be to God, who gives us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Therefore, my beloved, be steadfast, immovable, always excelling 
in the work of the Lord, because you know that in the Lord your labor 
is not in vain. [...] 
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1.3 Letter of Paul to the Romans (ca. 55—57) 


New Revised Standard Version. © 1989 the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the USA. Used by permission. All rights reserved. 


In this letter to Christians in Rome, Paul offers a detailed 
meditation on the significance of Jesus’s death on the cross. Why 
did Jesus die? Why did God’s son sacrifice himself? What does 
Christ’s death mean for Jews and non-Jews (Gentiles) alike? 





Figure 7. Page from the Letter to the Romans, ca. 316 


Paul answers these questions with a reflection on God’s 
“law,” that is, on the detailed regulations and prohibitions that 
Jews follow to remain right with God. This law, Paul notes, 
makes clear what constitutes sin: “through the law comes 
knowledge of sin.” All failures to heed God’s law constitute sin, 
and all failures thus estrange us from God and from God’s mercy. 

And here lies an enormous problem, since no human ever 
lives in perfect accord with the law. No human ever lives a fully 
legal life. Everyone fails. We all sin. Hence everyone, “both Jews 
and Greeks, are under the power of sin,” which God will “repay 
according to one’s deeds.” “There will be anguish and distress 
for everyone who does evil, the Jew first and also the Greek.” 
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So, to return to our opening question: Why did Jesus die on 
the cross? He died, according to Paul, to save us from the sin we 
commit, that is, to save us from the consequences of sin defined 
by and condemned by the law. Because of Christ’s death, all who 
have sinned “are now justified by [God’s] grace as a gift, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom God put forward as 
a sacrifice of atonement by his blood, effective through faith.” In 
other words, Christ sacrificed himself on our behalf. (Here Paul 
evokes the animals Jews sacrificed to atone for some types of sin.) 
But now Christ’s blood, rather than the blood of animals, makes 
us tight with God. God justifies (makes worthy of salvation) 
those who have faith in Jesus: “we have been justified by his 
blood.” 

But unlike earlier sacrifices, Christ’s sacrifice need not be 
repeated every time we sin. “Our old self was crucified with [Je- 
sus] so that the body of sin might be destroyed, and we might no 
longer be enslaved to sin. For whoever has died is freed from sin.” 
You “must consider yourselves dead to sin and alive to God in 
Christ Jesus. Because of the grace effected by Christ’s death, we 
ate dead to sin, new people, living not under the old law but un- 
der a new ‘law of grace,’ which grants us eternal life.” 

This assertion—that Christ’s death saves us and makes us 
new creatures—would become the defining feature of Christian 
theology in both the East and the West. 


¢ Chapter 2 

Therefore you have no excuse, whoever you are, when you judge 
others; for in passing judgment on another you condemn yourself, 
because you, the judge, are doing the very same things. You say, “We 
know that God’s judgment on those who do such things is in accord- 
ance with truth.” Do you imagine, whoever you are, that when you 
judge those who do such things and yet do them yourself, you will 
escape the judgment of God? Or do you despise the riches of his 
kindness and forbearance and patience? Do you not realize that God’s 
kindness is meant to lead you to repentance? But by your hard and 
impenitent heart you are storing up wrath for yourself on the day of 
wrath, when God’s righteous judgment will be revealed. For he will 
repay according to each one’s deeds: to those who by patiently doing 
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good seek for glory and honor and immortality, he will give eternal life; 
while for those who ate self-seeking and who obey not the truth but 
wickedness, there will be wrath and fury. There will be anguish and 
distress for everyone who does evil, the Jew first and also the Greek, 
but glory and honor and peace for everyone who does good, the Jew 
first and also the Greek. For God shows no partiality. 

All who have sinned apart from the law will also perish apart from 
the law, and all who have sinned under the law will be judged by the 
law. For it is not the hearers of the law who are righteous in God’s 
sight, but the doers of the law who will be justified. When Gentiles, * 
who do not possess the law, do instinctively what the law requites, 
these, though not having the law, are a law to themselves. They show 
that what the law requires is written on their hearts, to which their own 
conscience also bears witness; and their conflicting thoughts will ac- 
cuse or perhaps excuse them on the day when, according to my gospel, 
God, through Jesus Christ, will judge the secret thoughts of all. 

But if you call yourself a Jew and rely on the law and boast of your 
telation to God and know his will and determine what is best because 
you are instructed in the law, and if you are sure that you are a guide to 
the blind, a light to those who are in darkness, a corrector of the fool- 
ish, a teacher of children, having in the law the embodiment of 
knowledge and truth, you, then, that teach others, will you not teach 
yourself? While you preach against stealing, do you steal? You that 
forbid adultery, do you commit adultery? You that abhor idols, do you 
rob temples? You that boast in the law, do you dishonor God by 
breaking the law? For, as it is written, “The name of God is blas- 
phemed among the Gentiles because of you.” 

Circumcision indeed is of value if you obey the law; but if you 
break the law, your circumcision has become uncircumcision. So, if 
those who are uncircumcised keep the requirements of the law, will 
not their uncircumcision be regarded as circumcision? Then those who 
are physically uncircumcised but keep the law will condemn you that 
have the written code and circumcision but break the law. For a per- 
son is not a Jew who is one outwardly, nor is true circumcision some- 
thing external and physical. Rather, a person is a Jew who is one in- 
wardly, and real circumcision is a matter of the heart—it is spiritual 





48. Gentiles—non-Jews, that is, those outside God’s covenant with the Jews, 
a covenant that requires strict observance of all God’s laws. 
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and not literal. Such a person receives praise not from others but from 
God. 


* Chapter 3.» 

Then what advantage has the Jew? Or what is the value of cir- 
cumcision? Much, in every way. For in the first place the Jews were 
entrusted with the oracles of God. What if some were unfaithful? Will 
their faithlessness nullify the faithfulness of God? By no means! Alt- 
hough everyone is a liar, let God be proved true, as it is written, 

“So that you may be justified in your words, 

and prevail in your judging.” 

But if our injustice serves to confirm the justice of God, what 
should we say? That God is unjust to inflict wrath on us? (I speak in a 
human way.) By no means! For then how could God judge the world? 
But if through my falsehood God’s truthfulness abounds to his glory, 
why am I still being condemned as a sinner? And why not say (as some 
people slander us by saying that we say), “Let us do evil so that good 
may come’? Their condemnation is deserved! 

What then? Are we any better off? No, not at all; for we have al- 
ready charged that all, both Jews and Greeks, are under the power of 
sin, as it is written: 

“There is no one who is righteous, not even one; 

there is no one who has understanding, 

there is no one who seeks God. 

All have turned aside, together they have become worthless; 

there is no one who shows kindness, 
there is not even one.” 

“Their throats are opened graves; 

they use their tongues to deceive.” 

“The venom of vipers is under their lips.” 

“Their mouths are full of cursing and bitterness.” 

“Their feet are swift to shed blood; 

ruin and misery are in their paths, 

and the way of peace they have not known.” 


“There is no fear of God before their eyes.” 


Now we know that whatever the law says, it speaks to those who 
are under the law, so that every mouth may be silenced, and the whole 
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world may be held accountable to God. For “no human being will be 
justified in his sight” by deeds prescribed by the law, for through the 
law comes the knowledge of sin. 

But now, irrespective of law, the righteousness of God has been 
disclosed, and is attested by the law and the prophets, the righteous- 
ness of God through faith in Jesus Christ for all who believe. For there 
is no distinction, since all have sinned and fall short of the glory of 
God; they are now justified by his grace as a gift, through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus, whom God put forward as a sacrifice of 
atonement by his blood, effective through faith. He did this to show 
his righteousness, because in his divine forbearance he had passed over 
the sins previously committed; it was to prove at the present time that 
he himself is righteous and that he justifies the one who has faith in 
Jesus. 

Then what becomes of boasting? It is excluded. By what law? By 
that of works? No, but by the law of faith. For we hold that a person is 
justified by faith apart from works prescribed by the law. Or is God 
the God of Jews only? Is he not the God of Gentiles also? Yes, of 
Gentiles also, since God is one; and he will justify the circumcised on 
the ground of faith and the uncircumcised through that same faith. Do 
we then overthrow the law by this faith? By no means! On the contrary, 
we uphold the law. [...] 


¢ Chapter 5 ¢ 

Therefore, since we are justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom we have obtained ac- 
cess to this grace in which we stand; and we boast in our hope of 
sharing the glory of God. And not only that, but we also boast in our 
sufferings, knowing that suffering produces endurance, and endurance 
produces character, and character produces hope, and hope does not 
disappoint us, because God’s love has been poured into our hearts 
through the Holy Spirit that has been given to us. 

For while we were still weak, at the right time Christ died for the 
ungodly. Indeed, rarely will anyone die for a righteous person—though 
perhaps for a good person someone might actually dare to die. But 
God proves his love for us in that while we still were sinners Christ 
died for us. Much mote surely then, now that we have been justified by 
his blood, will we be saved through him from the wrath of God. For if 
while we were enemies, we were reconciled to God through the death 
of his Son, much more surely, having been reconciled, will we be saved 
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by his life. But more than that, we even boast in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, through whom we have now received reconciliation. 

Therefore, just as sin came into the world through one man, and 
death came through sin, and so death spread to all because all have 
sinned—sin was indeed in the world before the law, but sin is not 
reckoned when there is no law. Yet death exercised dominion from 
Adam to Moses, even over those whose sins were not like the trans- 
gression of Adam, who is a type of the one who was to come. 

But the free gift is not like the trespass. For if the many died 
through the one man’s trespass, much more surely have the grace of 
God and the free gift in the grace of the one man, Jesus Christ, 
abounded for the many. And the free gift is not like the effect of the 
one man’s sin. For the judgment following one trespass brought con- 
demnation, but the free gift following many trespasses brings justifica- 
tion. If, because of the one man’s trespass, death exercised dominion 
through that one, much mote surely will those who receive the abun- 
dance of grace and the free gift of righteousness exercise dominion in 
life through the one man, Jesus Christ. 

Therefore just as one man’s trespass led to condemnation for all, 
so one man’s act of righteousness leads to justification and life for all. 
For just as by the one man’s disobedience the many were made sinners, 
so by the one man’s obedience the many will be made righteous. But 
law came in, with the result that the trespass multiplied; but where sin 
increased, grace abounded all the more, so that, just as sin exercised 
dominion in death, so grace might also exercise dominion through 
justification leading to eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


* Chapter 6 

What then ate we to say? Should we continue in sin in order that 
grace may abound? By no means! How can we who died to sin go on 
living in it? Do you not know that all of us who have been baptized 
into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? Therefore we have been 
buried with him by baptism into death, so that, just as Christ was 
raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, so we too might walk 
in newness of life. 

For if we have been united with him in a death like his, we will 
certainly be united with him in a resurrection like his. We know that 
out old self was crucified with him so that the body of sin might be 
destroyed, and we might no longer be enslaved to sin. For whoever 
has died is freed from sin. But if we have died with Christ, we believe 
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that we will also live with him. We know that Christ, being raised from 
the dead, will never die again; death no longer has dominion over him. 
The death he died, he died to sin, once for all; but the life he lives, he 
lives to God. So you also must consider yourselves dead to sin and 
alive to God in Christ Jesus. 

Therefore, do not let sin exercise dominion in your mortal bodies, 
to make you obey their passions. No longer present your members to 
sin as instruments of wickedness, but present yourselves to God as 
those who have been brought from death to life, and present your 
members to God as instruments of righteousness. For sin will have no 
dominion over you, since you are not under law but under grace. 

What then? Should we sin because we are not under law but un- 
der grace? By no means! Do you not know that if you present your- 
selves to anyone as obedient slaves, you are slaves of the one whom 
you obey, either of sin, which leads to death, or of obedience, which 
leads to righteousness? But thanks be to God that you, having once 
been slaves of sin, have become obedient from the heart to the form 
of teaching to which you were entrusted, and that you, having been set 
free from sin, have become slaves of righteousness. I am speaking in 
human terms because of your natural limitations. For just as you once 
presented your members as slaves to impurity and to greater and 
greater iniquity, so now present your members as slaves to righteous- 
ness for sanctification. 

When you were slaves of sin, you were free in regard to right- 
eousness. So what advantage did you then get from the things of 
which you now are ashamed? The end of those things is death. But 
now that you have been freed from sin and enslaved to God, the ad- 
vantage you get is sanctification. The end is eternal life. For the wages 
of sin is death, but the free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. [...] 


* Chapter 9 

[...] What then are we to say? Gentiles, who did not strive for 
righteousness, have attained it, that is, righteousness through faith; but 
Israel, who did strive for the righteousness that is based on the law, did 
not succeed in fulfilling that law. Why not? Because they did not strive 
for it on the basis of faith, but as if it were based on works. They have 
stumbled over the stumbling-stone, as it is written, 

“See, I am laying in Zion a stone that will make people stumble, a 

rock that will make them fall, 
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and whoever believes in him will not be put to shame.” [...] 


* Chapter 11° 

[...] So that you may not claim to be wiser than you are, brothers and 
sisters, I want you to understand this mystery: a hardening has come 
upon part of Israel, until the full number of the Gentiles has come in. 
And so all Israel will be saved; as it is written, 

“Out of Zion will come the Deliverer; 

he will banish ungodliness from Jacob.” 

“And this is my covenant with them, when I take away their sins.” 

As regards the gospel they are enemies of God for your sake; but 
as regards election they are beloved, for the sake of their ancestors; for 
the gifts and the calling of God are irrevocable. Just as you were once 
disobedient to God but have now received mercy because of their 
disobedience, so they have now been disobedient in order that, by the 
mercy shown to you, they too may now receive mercy. For God has 
imprisoned all in disobedience so that he may be merciful to all. [...] 
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emperors, a pagan emperor, and multiple emperors gov- 


| ee the turmoil of the mid-300s spawned by Arian 
ering different parts of the empire simultaneously, a re- 


markably ambitious emperor, Theodosius, assumed power in 379. 


Theodosius reunited the eastern and western portions of the em- 
pire, proclaimed Nicene christology! to be official Christianity, 
and in 391 declared Christianity the official religion of the em- 
pire. 

But religious divisions remained, and Theodosius, following 
the example of Constantine, summoned a council to sort through 
stubborn controversies and hash out the particulars of church 
administration. The council assembled in 383 in Constantinople. 

Centralization and standardization were the concepts of the 
day: laymen, the council ruled, could no longer address congre- 
gations whenever the Spirit moved them. The honor of delivering 
sermons fell only to clergy. The council established prerogatives 
and boundaries for bishops, and it outlined procedures for read- 
mitting heretics (those found guilty of professing doctrine con- 
trary to church teaching) into the church. 


1. See document “The Creed of Nicaea (325)” in Part I, section “Incarna- 
tional Theology and Arian Controversies” of Essential Teoxts. 
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Figure 8. Theodosius I, n.d. 


A contentious declaration at this council—the infamous 
“third canon”—insisted that the bishop of Constantinople “shall 
have the prerogative of honor after the bishop of Rome; because 
Constantinople is the new Rome.” Such sentiment, to put it 
mildly, did not sit well with bishops in the West who did not want 
to share “the prerogative of honor” (even if it was a secondary 
pterogative); who saw no need for a “new Rome”; and who, in- 
cidentally, received no invitations to attend the council. And alt- 
hough the pope of Rome—an honorary title adopted by bishops 
of Rome—at the time seems to have accepted the council’s creed, 
he did not accept the canons, and certainly not the third canon, 
which suggested his city had been supplanted by a new upstart. 
Still piqued sixty-eight years later, papal legates emphatically 
rejected the third canon at the Council of Chalcedon in 451 (see 
below). 

Debate and recriminations swirled around the third canon 
for centuries hence. Papal legates to the Fourth Council of Con- 
stantinople (869-870) insisted that Constantinople stood a clear 
second in patriarchal rank to Rome. During the medieval era 
some Western theologians and popes insisted that the third 
canon was inauthentic, illegitimate, or both. 

The point in recounting such bickering is to illustrate that (a) 
in the 300s the East’s pretensions were coming to the fore; (b) 
these pretensions conflicted with the long-standing pretensions 
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of Rome; and (c) such conflicts between East and West would 
breed an unending history of controversy. 

Diarmaid MacCulloch, one of the great historians of the 
Christian church, has noted that, in the late 300s and early 400s, 
theological debate shifted from questions about the relationship 
between the Father and the Son (the central argument of the Ar- 
ian-Athanathian debates) to the nature of the Son himself, 
namely how human and divine natures could unite in the single 
person of Jesus. If “Christ was of one substance with the Father,” 
asks MacCulloch, “what did that say about his human sub- 
stance—as seen in his tears, his anger, his jokes, his breaking of 
ordinary bread and wine in an upper room? To what degree could 
one distinguish the human Christ from the divine Christ?”? Two 
sides formed around this question, one led most forcefully by 
bishops in the Egyptian port city of Alexandria, and one by 
bishops from Antioch in Syria. 


= Antioch 


= Alexandria 


Figure 9. Alexandria and Antioch 


2. Diarmaid MacCulloch, Christianity: The First Three-Thousand Years (New 
York: Viking, 2009), 223. 
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Theologians from Alexandria tended not to draw firm dis- 
tinctions within Christ, while theologians from Antioch—always 
mote inclined to emphasize Christ’s humanity—evidenced 
greater comfort talking about “two natures” in Christ. The “Al- 
exandrian view of Christ’s humanity and divinity contained in a 
single Person,” writes MacCulloch, “has been likened (although 
not by Alexandrians themselves) to a vessel which contains wine 
and water, perfectly and inextricably mixed,” in contrast to the 
views of the Antiocheans, in which “the vessel of Christ’s person 
could be said to contain two natures as it might oil and water, 
mingling but not mixing.” 

Debates about Christ’s nature grew particularly lively over 
the following question: If Christ is the same essence as God—i.e., 
if his “essence” is fully divine—what does this indicate about his 
relationship with his mother, Mary? Could the same essence as 
God have developed, uncontaminated, in the womb of a human 
mother? 

The growing veneration of the Virgin Mary in the church led 
some to refer to her as the Theotokos, literally the “God-bearer.” 
Indeed the Orthodox churches in the East still refer to Mary by 
this term. Nestorius (ca. 386—ca. 451), a great preacher in Antioch 
who became bishop of Constantinople (428-431), argued that any 
understanding of Maty as the Theotokos or God-bearer made no 
sense: a human being could not possible give birth to a divine 
being. Nor could a divine being exist as an infant. One of Nesto- 
rius’s priests created a firestorm when he preached a sermon 
declaring, “Let no one call Mary the Mother of God, for Mary 
was a human being, and that God should be born of a human 
being is impossible.” Calling Mary the Theotokos, according to 
this argument, compromised Christ’s humanity. 

To his critics it seemed that Nestorius denied the divinity of 
Christ. He emphasized Christ’s humanity to such a degree, his 
opponents alleged, that he practically divided Christ into two 
persons. Only a small portion of Nestorius’s writings remain, so 
it is difficult to know exactly what he believed, but most scholars 
today suggest it is unfair to assert he wanted to split Christ into 
two persons. In fact Nestorius repeatedly affirmed the perfect 


3. Ibid. 
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unity of the incarnate Christ and repudiated any suggestion that 
two persons existed side-by-side in Jesus. 

However, Cyril (378-444), the archbishop of Alexandria (who, 
like most bishops of Alexandria, had no compunctions about 
sparring with bishops of Constantinople), went after Nestorius 
with a vengeance. Their verbal melee engaged most of the Chris- 
tian world and threatened to rip apart the church. 

Worried about the unity of his own empire, Emperor Theo- 
dosius II summoned bishops to Ephesus to sort through the 
mess. The council (431) responded by condemning Nestorius, 
but the condemnation did little to stem the vitriol. A second 
council in Ephesus (449) again condemned the Antiochean side 
and forbade any talk of “two natures.” 


=wEphesus 


Figure 10. Ephesus 
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2.1 Tome of Leo (449) 


“The Tome of St. Leo,” in_A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the 
Christian Church, Second Series, ed. Philip Schaff and Henry Wace (New York: 
Scribnet’s, 1916), 14:254—-258. Public domain. 





Figure 11. Francisco de Herrera el Mozo, “St. Leo Magnus,” 1600s 


Into this controversy waded the bishop of Rome, Leo I (ca. 
400-461). Like many in the East and West, Leo poorly under- 
stood Nestorians’ arguments but felt entitled to weigh in never- 
theless. He dispatched emissaries to deliver the following letter to 
Flavian, the bishop of Constantinople, for use at the 449 Council 
of Ephesus. 

Here Leo argues strongly for Christ’s divinity but also for 
recognizing distinct, dual aspects of Christ’s natures as a neces- 
sary means of achieving salvation. Leo criticizes both Nestorius, 
and Nestorius’s rival, Eutyches, a presbyter who condemned 
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Nestorius at the 431 Council of Ephesus. Both, to Leo’s mind, got 
it wrong: Nestorius appeared to deny Christ’s divinity, but Eu- 
tyches appeared to deny Christ’s humanity. 


Leo to his dear brother Flavian. 

Having read your Affection’s letter, the late arrival of which is a 
matter of surprise to us, and having gone through the record of the 
proceedings of the bishops, we have now, at last, gained a clear view of 
the scandal that has risen up among you,* against the integrity of the 
faith; and what at first seemed obscure has now been elucidated and 
explained. 

By this means Eutyches,> who seemed to be deserving of honor 
under the title of presbyter, is now shown to be exceedingly thought- 
less and sadly inexperienced, so that to him also we may apply the 
prophet’s words, “He refused to understand in order to act well: he 
meditated unrighteousness on his bed.” What, indeed, is more un- 
righteous than to entertain ungodly thoughts, and not to yield to per- 
sons wiser and more learned? But into this folly do they fall who, when 
hindered by some obscurity from apprehending the truth, have re- 
course, not to the words of the prophets, not to the letters of the 
apostles, nor to the authority of the Gospels, but to themselves; and 
become teachers of error, just because they have not been disciples of 
the truth. For what learning has he received from the sacred pages of 
the New and the Old Testament, who does not so much as understand 
the very beginning of the Creed? And that which, all the world over, 
is uttered by the voices of all applicants for regeneration, is still not 
grasped by the mind of this aged man. 

If, then, he knew not what he ought to think about the incarna- 
tion of the Word of God, and was not willing, for the sake of obtain- 


4. clear view of the scandal ...—in fact Leo had a very limited understanding of 
the debates afoot. 

5. Eutyches—presbyter in Constantinople who made a name for himself by 
condemning Nestorius at the Council of Ephesus in 431. In 448 Flavian pre- 
sided over a gathering in Constantinople that found unsatisfactory Eutyches’ 
arguments that Christ’s human nature and divine nature together constituted a 
single nature. Eutyches was defrocked and excommunicated. 

6. Creed—Nicene Creed. See “The Creed of Nicaea (325)” in Part I, section 
“Incarnational Theology and Arian Controversies” of Essential Texts. 
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ing the light of intelligence, to make laborious search through the 
whole extent of the holy scriptures, he should at least have received 
with heedful attention that general confession common to all, whereby 
the whole body of the faithful profess that they “believe in God the 
Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord, who was 
born of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary.” By which three clauses 
the engines of almost all heretics are shattered. For when God is be- 
lieved to be both “Almighty” and “Father,” it is proved that the Son is 
everlasting together with himself, differing in nothing from the Father, 
because he was born as “God from God,” almighty from almighty, God 
coeternal from eternal; not later in time, not inferior in power, not unlike 
him in glory, not divided from him in essence, but the same only be- 
gotten and everlasting son of an everlasting parent was “born of the 
Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary.” 

This birth in time in no way detracted from and in no way added 
to that divine and everlasting birth, but expended itself wholly in the 
work of restoring man, who had been deceived, so that it might both 
overcome death, and by its power “destroy the devil who had the 
power of death.” For we could not have overcome the author of sin and 
of death unless he who could neither be contaminated by sin, nor de- 
tained by death, had taken upon himself our nature, and made it his own. 
For, in fact, he was “conceived of the Holy Spirit” within the womb of a 
Virgin Mother, who bore him as she had conceived him, without loss of 
virginity. But if [Eutyches] was not able to obtain a true conception from 
this pure fountain of Christian faith because by his own blindness he 
had darkened for himself the brightness of a truth so clear, he should 
have submitted himself to the evangelist’s teaching; and after reading 
what Matthew says, “The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son 
of David, the son of Abraham,” he should also have sought instruction 
from the apostle’s preaching; and after reading in the Epistle to the 
Romans, “Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called an apostle, separated to 
the Gospel of God, which he had promised before by the prophets in 
the holy scriptures, concerning his Son, who was made for him of the 
seed of David according to the flesh,” he should have bestowed some 
devout study on the pages of the prophets, and finding that God’s 
promise said to Abraham, “in your seed shall all nations be blessed,” in 
order to avoid all doubt as to the proper meaning of this “seed,” he 
should have attended to the apostle’s words, “To Abraham and to his 
seed were the promises made.” 
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He said not, “and to seeds,” as in the case of many, but as in the 
case of one, “and to your seed,” which is Christ. He should also have 
apprehended with his inward ear the declaration of Isaiah, “Behold, a 
Virgin’ shall conceive and bear a son, and they shall call his name 
Emmanuel,” which is, being interpreted, God with us, and should have 
read with faith the words of the same prophet, “To us a child has been 
born, to us a son has been given, whose power is on his shoulder; and 
they shall call his name angel of great counsel, wonderful, counselor, 
strong God, prince of peace, father of the age to come.” And he should 
not have spoken idly to the effect that the Word was in such a sense 
made flesh, that the Christ who was brought forth from the Virgin’s 
womb had the form of a man, and had not a body really derived from his 
mother’s body. 

Possibly his reason for thinking that our Lord Jesus Christ was 
not of our nature was this—that the angel who was sent to the blessed 
and ever-Virgin Mary said, “The Holy Spirit shall come upon you, and 
the power of the highest shall overshadow you, and therefore also that 
holy thing that shall be born of you shall be called the Son of God” as if, 
because the Virgin’s conception was caused by a divine act, therefore the 
flesh of him whom she conceived was not of the nature of her who 
conceived him. 

But we are not to understand that “generation,” peerlessly won- 
derful, and wonderfully peerless, in such a sense as that the newness of 
the mode of production did away with the proper character of the kind. 
For it was the Holy Spirit who gave fecundity to the Virgin, but it was 
from a body that a real body was derived; and when “Wisdom was 
building herself a house,” the “Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us,” that is, in that flesh that he assumed from a human being, and which 
he animated with the spirit of rational life. 

Accordingly, while the distinctness of both natures and substances 
was preserved, and both met in one person, lowliness was assumed by 
majesty, weakness by power, mortality by eternity, and, in order to pay 
the debt of our condition, the inviolable nature was united to the pas- 
sible,* so that as the appropriate remedy for our ills, one and the same 
“mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus,” might from 
one element be capable of dying and also from the other be incapable. 


7. Virgin—the original Hebrew translates literally as “young woman,” but 
Greek texts often translated the word as “Virgin.” 
8. passible—capable of feeling or suffering. 
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Therefore in the entire and perfect nature of very man was born very 
God, whole, in what was his, whole in what was ours. By “ours” we 
mean what the creator formed in us at the beginning and what he as- 
sumed in order to restore; for of that which the deceiver brought in, and 
man, thus deceived, admitted, there was not a trace in the Savior, and the 
fact that he took on himself a share in our infirmities did not make him 
a partaker in our transgressions. He assumed “the form of a servant” 
without the defilement of sin, enriching what was human, not impairing 
what was divine, because that “emptying of himself,’ whereby the 
invisible made himself visible, and the Creator and Lord of all things 
willed to be one among mortals, was a stooping down in compassion, 
not a failure of power. 

Accordingly, the same who, remaining in the form of God made 
man, was made man in the form of a servant. For each of the natures 
tetains its proper character without defect;? and as the form of God 
does not take away the form of a servant, so the form of a servant 
does not impair the form of God. For since the devil was glorying in 
the fact that man, deceived by his craft, was bereft of divine gifts and, 
being stripped of his endowment of immortality, had come under the 
grievous sentence of death, and that he himself, amid his miseries, had 
found a sort of consolation in having a transgressor as his companion, 
and that God, according to the requirements of the principle of justice, 
had changed his own resolution in regard to man, whom he had cre- 
ated in so high a position of honor, there was need of a dispensation 
of secret counsel, in order that the unchangeable God, whose will 
could not be deprived of its own benignity, should fulfill by a more 
secret mystery his original plan of loving-kindness toward us, and that 
man, who had been led into fault by the wicked subtlety of the devil, 
should not perish contrary to God’s purpose. 

Accordingly, the Son of God descending from his seat in Heaven, 
and not departing from the glory of the Father, enters this lower world, 
born after a new order, by a new mode of birth. After a new order, 
because he who in his own sphere is invisible, became visible in ours. 
He who could not be enclosed in space, willed to be enclosed; contin- 
uing to be before times, he began to exist in time. The Lord of the 
universe allowed his infinite majesty to be overshadowed, and took 


9. each of the natures retains its proper character without defect—this phrase, in pat- 
ticular, bothered those at the later Council of Chalcedon (451) who wished to 
put Nestorian theology behind them. 
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upon himself the form of a servant; the impassible God did not dis- 
dain to be passible man, and the immortal one to be subjected to the 
laws of death. And born by a new mode of birth, because inviolate 
virginity, while ignorant of concupiscence,'® supplied the matter of his 
flesh. What was assumed from the Lord’s mother was nature, not fault; 
nor does the wondrousness of the nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ, as 
born of a virgin’s womb, imply that his nature is unlike ours. For the 
selfsame who is very God, is also very man; and there is no illusion in 
this union, while the lowliness of man and the loftiness of Godhead 
meet together. 

For as “God” is not changed by the compassion [exhibited], so 
“man” is not consumed by the dignity [bestowed]. For each “form” 
does the acts that belong to it, in communion with the other: the Word, 
that is, performing what belongs to the Word, and the flesh carrying out 
what belongs to the flesh; the one of these shines out in miracles, the 
other succumbs to injuries. And as the Word does not withdraw from 
equality with the Father in glory, so the flesh does not abandon the 
nature of our kind. For, as we must often be saying, he is one and the 
same, truly Son of God and truly Son of man. God, inasmuch as “in the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.” Man, inasmuch as “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.” God, inasmuch as “all things were made by him, and 
without him nothing was made.” Man, inasmuch as he was “made of a 
woman, made under the law.” 

The nativity of the flesh'! is a manifestation of human nature; the 
Virgin’s child-bearing is an indication of divine power. The infancy of 
the babe is exhibited by the humiliation of swaddling clothes; the 
greatness of the highest is declared by the voices of angels. He whom 
Herod impiously designs to slay is like humanity in its beginnings; but 
he whom the magi rejoice to adore on their knees is Lord of all. 

Now when he came to the baptism of John his forerunner, lest 
the fact that the Godhead was covered with a veil of flesh should be 
concealed, the voice of the Father spoke in thunder from Heaven, 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Accordingly, he 
who, as man, is tempted by the devil’s subtlety, is the same to whom, as 
God, angels pay duteous service. To hunger, to thirst, to be weary, and 
to sleep, is evidently human. But to satisfy five thousand men with five 


10. concupiscence—strong desire. 
11. nativity of the flesh—birth of Jesus. 
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loaves, and give to the Samaritan woman that living water, to draw what 
can secure him who drinks of it from ever thirsting again, to walk on the 
surface of the sea with feet that sink not, and by rebuking the storm to 
bring down the “uplifted waves” is unquestionably divine. 

As then—to pass by many points—it does not belong to the same 
nature to weep with feelings of pity over a dead friend and, after the 
mass of stone had been removed from the grave where he had lain 
four days, by a voice of command to raise him up to life again; or to 
hang on the wood, and to make all the elements tremble after daylight 
had been turned into night; or to be transfixed with nails, and to open 
the gates of Paradise to the faith of the robber; so it does not belong to 
the same nature to say, “I and the Father are one,” and to say, “the 
Father is greater than I.” For although in the Lord Jesus Christ there is 
one person of God and man, yet that whereby contumely attaches to 
both is one thing, and that whereby glory attaches to both is another; for 
from what belongs to us he has that manhood that is inferior to the 
Father; while from the Father he has equal Godhead with the Father. 

Accordingly, on account of this unity of person that is to be un- 
derstood as existing in both natures, we read, on the one hand, that 
“the Son of man came down from Heaven,” inasmuch as the Son of 
God took flesh from that Virgin of whom he was born; and on the other 
hand, the Son of God is said to have been crucified and buried, inas- 
much as he underwent this not in his actual Godhead; wherein the 
only-begotten is coeternal and consubstantial with the Father, but in the 
weakness of human nature. Therefore we all in the very Creed confess 
that “the only-begotten Son of God was crucified and buried,’ ac- 
cording to that saying of the apostle, “for if they had known it, they 
would not have crucified the Lord of Majesty.” 

But when our Lord and Savior himself was by his questions in- 
structing the faith of the disciples, he said, “Whom do men say that I 
the Son of man am?” And when they had mentioned various opinions 
held by others, he said, “But whom do you say that I amr” That is, “T 
who am Son of man, and whom you see in the form of a servant, and in 
reality of flesh—whom do you say that I am?” 

Whereupon the blessed Peter, as inspired by God, and about to 
benefit all nations by his confession, said, “You are the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” Not undeservedly, therefore, was he pronounced 
blessed by the Lord, and derived from the original rock that solidity that 
belonged both to his virtue and to his name, who through revelation 
from the Father confessed the selfsame to be both the Son of God and 
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the Christ, because one of these truths, accepted without the other, 
would not profit for salvation, and it was equally dangerous to believe 
the Lord Jesus Christ to be merely God and not man, or merely man and 
not God. 

But after the resurrection of the Lord—which was in truth the 
resurrection of a real body, for no other person was raised again than 
he who had been crucified and had died—what else was accomplished 
during that interval of forty days than to make our faith entire and 
clear of all darkness? For while he conversed with his disciples and 
dwelt with them and ate with them and allowed himself to be handled 
with careful and inquisitive touch by those who were under the influ- 
ence of doubt, for this end he came to the disciples when the doors 
were shut, and by his breath gave them the Holy Spirit and opened the 
secrets of holy scripture after bestowing on them the light of intelli- 
gence, and again in his selfsame person showed to them the wound in 
the side, the prints of the nails, and all the fresh tokens of the passion, 
saying, “Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; handle me and 
see, for a spirit has not flesh and bones, as you see me have,” that the 
properties of the divine and the human nature might be acknowledged 
to remain in him without causing a division, and that we might in such 
sort know that the Word is not what the flesh is, as to confess that the 
one Son of God is both Word and flesh. On which mystery of the faith 
this Eutyches must be regarded as unhappily having no hold, who does 
not recognize our nature to exist in the only-begotten Son of God, either 
by way of the lowliness of mortality, or of the glory of resurrection. Nor 
has he been overawed by the declaration of the blessed apostle and 
evangelist John, saying, “Every spirit that confesses that Jesus Christ has 
come in the flesh is of God; and every spirit which dissolves Jesus is not 
of God, and this is Antichrist.” 

[...] But when Eutyches, on being questioned in your examination 
of him, answered, “I confess that our Lord was of two natures before 
the union, but after the union I confess one nature,” I am astonished 
that so absurd and perverse a profession as this was not rebuked by a 
censure on the part of any of his judges, and that an utterance extremely 
foolish and extremely blasphemous was passed over, just as if nothing 
had been heard that could give offense, seeing that it is as impious to say 
that the only-begotten Son of God was of two natures before the in- 
carnation as it is shocking to affirm that, since the Word became flesh, 
there has been in him one nature only. [...] 
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Leo’s Tome created more confusion than clarity. Some 
teaders in the East concluded that Leo, who meant to attack 
Nestorius, instead argued that two agents acted in Christ. But the 
Roman Church treated this statement as authoritative, hardly 
endearing itself to the East. According to Bernard Green, the 
author of the most extensive study of Leo’s Tome, “Instead of 
settling the Christological disputes that had divided the Christian 
world for over twenty yeats, it contributed to bitter divisions 
which have continued for sixteen centuries.” Leo’s views “sound 
alarmingly Nestorian to the ears of many.” ” 


12. Bernard Green, The Soteriology of Leo the Great (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2008), ix, 209-10, 227. 
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2.2 Statements from the Council of Chalcedon 
(451) 


Emperor Theodosius II, who, we recall, summoned two 
councils to settle the Christological debates of his era, died in 
450. His sister, Pulcheria, then seized power in a palace coup. 
Pulcheria summoned a council to Chalcedon, a suburb of Con- 
stantinople, where, as MacCulloch puts it, “imperial troops could 
keep an eye on what was going on.”4 The Council met in 451 
and dismissed any suggestion that Christ could be two different 
petsons, one human and one divine. It condemned as well any 
attempt to divorce his two natures or “essences.” Christ, said the 
council, is a single person, simultaneously entirely human and 
entirely divine. 

The statement proved phenomenally successful. In fact the 
second-to-last paragraph in the excerpt below remains today the 
standard statement on Christ’s nature for Roman Catholics, most 
Protestants, Anglicans, and many (but not all, as we shall see 
shortly) Eastern Christians who consider themselves orthodox. 


13. “The Fourth Ecumenical Council: The Council of Chalcedon, 451,” in 
Creeds and Confessions of Faith in the Christian Tradition, ed. Jaroslav Pelikan and 
Valerie Hotchkiss (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2003), 1: 175-181. Used 
by permission of Yale University Press. 

14. Diarmaid MacCulloch, Christianity: The First Three-Thousand Years (New 
York: Viking, 2009), 226. 
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= Chalcedon 


Figure 12. Chalcedon 


The sacred and great and universal synod by God’s grace and by 
decree of your most religious and Christ-loving emperors Valentinian 
Augustus!> and Marcian Augustus!® assembled in Chalcedon,'’ me- 
tropolis of the province of Bithynia,!* in the shrine of the saintly and 
triumphant martyr Euphemia,'? issues the following decrees. 

In establishing his disciples in the knowledge of the faith, our 
Lord and Savior Christ said: “My peace I give you, my peace I leave to 
you,” so that no one should disagree with his neighbor regarding reli- 
gious doctrines but that the proclamation of the truth would be uni- 
formly presented. But the evil one”’ never stops trying to smother the 


15. Vakntinian Augustus—V alentinian II, emperor of the West (425-455). 

16. Marcian Augustus—emperotr of the East (450-457). 

17. Chakedon—a suburb of Constantinople situated just across the Bosporus. 

18. Bithynia—tregion in northwestern Asia Minor (i.e., modern-day Turkey). 

19. Euphemia—an early Christian martyr who, according to tradition, sur- 
vived a number of execution attempts before being killed by a bear in the cir- 
cus. 

20. evil one—Satan. 
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seeds of religion with his own tares*! and is forever inventing some 
novelty or other against the truth; so the master, exercising his usual 
care for the human race, roused this religious and most faithful em- 
peror~ to zealous action, and summoned to himself the leaders of the 
priesthood from everywhere, so that through the working of the grace 
of Christ, the master of all of us, every injurious falsehood might be 
staved off from the sheep of Christ and they might be fattened on 
fresh growths of the truth. 

This is in fact what we have done. We have driven off erroneous 
doctrines by our collective resolution and we have renewed the unert- 
ing creed of the fathers. [...] 

[...] [I]here are those who are trying to ruin the proclamation of 
the truth, and through their private heresies they have spawned novel 
formulas: some by daring to corrupt the mystery of the Lord’s economy 
on our behalf and refusing to apply the word “God-bearer” to the 
Virgin; and others by introducing a confusion and mixture, and mind- 
lessly imagining that there is a single nature of the flesh and the divinity, 
and fantastically supposing that in the confusion the divine nature of the 
only-begotten is passible.?° 

Therefore this sacred and great and universal synod, now in ses- 
sion, in its desire to exclude all their tricks against the truth, and teach- 
ing what has been unshakable in the proclamation from the beginning, 
decrees that the creed of the 318 fathers? is, above all else, to remain 
inviolate. And because of those who oppose the Holy Spirit, it ratifies 
the teaching about the being of the Holy Spirit handed down by the 
150 saintly fathers? who met some time later in the imperial city—the 
teaching they made known to all, not introducing anything left out by 
their predecessors, but clarifying their ideas about the Holy Spirit by 
the use of scriptural testimonies against those who were trying to do 
away with his sovereignty. 

And because of those who are attempting to corrupt the mystery 
of the economy and are shamelessly and foolishly asserting that he 


21. tares—weeds. 

22. this religious and most faithful emperor—Theodosius. 

23. passible—capable of suffering or feeling; susceptible to sensation or emo- 
tion. 

24. creed of the 318 fathers—the Creed of Nicaea from 325; tradition holds that 
318 bishops participated. 

25. 150 saintly fathers—Council of Constantinople in 381. 
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who was born of the Virgin Mary was a mere man, it has accepted the 
synodical letters of the blessed Cyril,° pastor of the church in Alex- 
andria, to Nestorius and to the Orientals, as being well suited to refut- 
ing Nestorius’s mad folly and to providing an interpretation for those 
who in their religious zeal might desire understanding of the saving 
creed. [...] 

It is opposed to those who attempt to tear apart the mystery of 
the economy into a duality of sons; and it expels from the assembly of 
the priests those who date to say that the divinity of the only-begotten 
is passible; and it stands opposed to those who imagine a mixture or 
confusion between the two natures of Christ; and it expels those who 
have the mad idea that the servant-form he took from us is of a heay- 
enly or some other kind of being; and it anathematizes those who 
concoct two natures of the Lord before the union but imagine a single 
one after the union. 

So, following the saintly fathers, we all with one voice teach the 
confession of one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ: the same 
perfect in divinity and perfect in humanity, the same truly God and 
truly man, of a rational soul and a body; consubstantial with the Father 
as regards his divinity, and the same consubstantial with us as regards 
his humanity; like us in all respects except for sin; begotten before the 
ages from the Father as regards his divinity, and in the last days the 
same for us and for our salvation from Mary, the Virgin God-bearer 
[Theotokos| as regards his humanity; one and the same Christ, Son, Lord, 
only-begotten, acknowledged in two natures that undergo no confu- 
sion, no change, no division, no separation; at no point was the differ- 
ence between the natures taken away through the union, but rather the 
property of both natures is preserved and comes together into a single 
person and a single subsistent being; he is not parted or divided into 
two persons, but is one and the same only-begotten Son, God, Word, 
Lord Jesus Christ, just as the prophets taught from the beginning 
about them, and as the Lord Jesus Christ himself instructed us, and as 
the creed of the fathers handed down to us. 

Since we have formulated these things with all possible accuracy 
and attention, the sacred and universal synod decreed that no one is 
permitted to produce, or even to write down or compose, any other 
creed or to think or teach otherwise. As for those who dare either to 


26. CyriL—(ca. 388—ca. 444), patriarch of Alexandria known for his polemics 
against Nestorius. 
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compose another creed or even to promulgate or teach or hand down 
another creed for those who wish to convert to a recognition of the 
truth from Hellenism or from Judaism, or from any kind of heresy at 
all: if they be bishops or clerics, the bishops ate to be deposed from 
the episcopacy and the clerics from the clergy; if they be monks or 
layfolk, they are to be anathematized. 


The Chalcedonian statement emerged, by design, as a com- 
ptomise document. Although it condemned “Nestorius’s mad 
folly,” spoke confidently of the Theotokos, and insisted on the 
“union” of “both natures,” it also reached out to Nestorius’s 
supporters by confirming that Christ’s two natures “undergo no 
confusion, no change, no division, no separation; at no point was 
the difference between the natures taken away through the union.” 
It tried to offer something to everybody. And it succeeded in ap- 
peasing many but not all Christian communities. 

Perhaps the Council of Chalcedon’s (451) most lasting 
achievement was its production of a revised version of the Ni- 
cene Creed—the version of the creed that most Christians use 
today. To the creed’s original language the council added: “We 
believe in one holy catholic and apostolic church. We 
acknowledge one baptism for the forgiveness of sins.” The mod- 
em and very Protestant notion of multiple Christian churches 
believing multiple things was entirely foreign to this body of 
bishops. There is one faith, one God, one chutch, and one bap- 
tism for sins. Unity and uniformity are paramount. Diverse be- 
liefs are not acceptable. 

But belief in the need for uniformity proved easier to achieve 
than uniformity itself. Debates continued. And the emperor’s 
otder to burn all of Nestorius’s writings and to rebaptize and 
rename all children named “Nestorius” alienated Nestorius’s 
followers. 

Those who opposed Chalcedon have been saddled with 
many names. In broad strokes, it is sometimes useful to think of 
them as (a) “Dyophysites,” or those who believed the Chalcedo- 
nian formula did not adequately distinguish between Christ’s two 
natures; and (b) “Miaphysites,” or those who believed Chalcedon 
did not adequately emphasize the unity of Christ’s nature. Some 
critics speak of Miaphysites as “Monophysites,” an unhelpful 
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term that erroneously suggests those who rejected Chalcedon 
believed that Christ had only one nature—in other words, that his 
divinity entirely absorbed or supplanted his humanity: 
non-Chalcedonians usually chafe at the term “Monophysites.” 

Such lingering unhappiness created divisions in the Chris- 
tian East that persist to this day. Subsequent sections in this 
book focus exclusively on the vast majority of Orthodox believers 
and churches that accepted Chalcedon. But before turning our 
attention to these, we will say a few words about and offer a few 
sources from the non-Chalcedonians—those convinced that 
Chalcedon got it wrong and argued that such “errors” were suf- 
ficiently heinous to necessitate cutting ties with those who be- 
lieved Chalcedon got it right.2”7 The non-Chalcedonian churches 
include the Coptic Orthodox in Egypt, Ethiopian Orthodox, Eri- 
trean Orthodox, some Syrian Orthodox, and Armenian churches. 

Alexandria emerged as the primary base for Miaphysite op- 
position to Chalcedon, and from here missionaries helped spread 
anti-Chalcedonian doctrine well beyond Egypt. In the early 300s 
the Miaphysite patriarch of Alexandria received a request from 
the king of Ethiopia (recently converted to Christianity by a 
shipwrecked Miaphysite from Syria) to send him a bishop. The 
patriarch of Alexandria happily dispatched a Miaphysite, and the 
Ethiopian church has remained Miaphysite ever since, rejecting 
the Council of Chalcedon and relying on Alexandria to appoint 
anti-Chalcedonian bishops until Ethiopia appointed its own an- 
ti-Chalcedonian patriarch in 1959. 

Political calculations as much as theological convictions ac- 
count for the mistrust that developed between Alexandria and 
Constantinople. Alexandrians resented Constantinople throwing 
its weight around in Egypt in both political and religious matters. 
And Constantinople—the seat of the Byzantine Em- 
pite—tresented any hint of independence on religious or political 
matters by those it considered upstarts in Alexandria. 

In 452 the Byzantine Empress Pulcheria (who, we recall, 
summoned the Council of Chalcedon) forcibly installed Proterius, 
a teliable Chalcedonian, as bishop of Alexandria. Living in a 
hostile, anti-Chalcedonian enclave, Proterius utterly depended 


27. The following discussion draws liberally from “Defying Chalcedon: Asia 
and Africa (651—622),” in MacCulloch, Christianity, 231-254. 
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on the empress’s support. But Pulcheria died in 453, and when 
her husband died four years later, a mob of angry Miaphysites 
chased Proterius into a church, slaughtered him and six of his 
clergy, and then dragged their corpses around the city. “The 
emperor’s authority in Egypt never fully recovered from this ap- 
palling incident: increasingly a majority in the Egyptian church 
as well as other strongholds of miaphysitism denounced Chal- 
cedonian Christians [...] and sneered at them as ‘the emperot’s 
people” or “melkites.” 78 





Figure 13. Pulcheria, n.d. 


28. Ibid., 233. 
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2.3 Copts and Other Dissenters 


Language exacerbated the political and theological divisions 
between the Alexandrians, who spoke Coptic—the local vernac- 
ular with its own alphabet—and the Constantinopolitans, who 
spoke Greek. In theological debates that centered almost entirely 
on terminology, agreement proved all the more difficult when the 
warring sides each used different words from different lan- 
guages. 

Over time, different languages produced different literatures, 
and although Alexandrians relied to a great extent on texts they 
translated from the Greek, they also developed a body of litera- 
ture that Constantinopolitans and others in the empire could not 
read, 


da Is Pp Ww 
BB Kx Ge Ugq 
Vv Aa Gru bs 
AxrA Un Per om o, 
Ge Nn BH Xx 


Zz Zu Xx GO 
0 o 
Go IIn Ww 


Figure 14. Coptic alphabet 


During the few centuries following Chalcedon, Constantino- 
ple retained hope of enticing Miaphysites back into “the” church. 
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But overtures to Miaphysites risked alienating those in the 
Western portion of the empire, whose allegiance lay not with the 
bishops of Constantinople, but with the bishops of Rome, and 
who treated the definitions outlined in Leo’s Tome as something 
close to gospel. Hence Constantinople’s attempts to find accord 
with Miaphysites in Alexandria only created tensions with 
Rome.” 

To further complicate matters, Byzantine emperors took in- 
consistent positions on how to deal with Miaphysites. Emperor 
Justin I (518-527), for example, ordered that all bishops unwilling 
to accept Chalcedon be replaced. Justin II (565-574), on the oth- 
et hand, decided in 567 that the Miaphysite problem was intrac- 
table and he thus recognized two patriarchs in Alexandria: one 
loyal to Chalcedon, and one not. (Most of the Christian populace 
in Egypt sided with the anti-Chalcedonian patriarch.) Subse- 
quent emperors persecuted Miaphysites to greater and lesser 
degrees. 


Egypt 

The conquest of Egypt by Arab tribes (639-642) led by Gen- 
eral Amru, largely ended meaningful dialogue with Constantino- 
ple. Amru recognized the non-Chalcedonian patriarch of Alex- 
andria as the only legitimate patriarch. Treatment of the Alexan- 
drian (Coptic) church by subsequent Arab rulers ranged from 
grudging tolerance to outright persecution. Several revolts by 
Copts against the Arabs in the 700s and early 800s failed. The 
Ottoman conquest of Egypt in 1517 offered some relief, and in 
the early 1800s the Turks recognized Copts as full Egyptian citi- 
zens. 

Today Christians constitute around 10 percent of the Egyp- 
tian populace. Roughly 95 percent of these Christians—Coptic 
Christians—still reject Chalcedon. 


29. Ibid., 234. 
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Darker colors = larger percent 
Non-Chalcedonian populations in red 


Figure 15. Eastern Christians by percent of populace 


The Coptic liturgy distinguishes itself from the liturgy of 
other Eastern churches most notably by its use of musical in- 
struments—cymbals, flutes, and triangles; music in almost all 
other Eastern churches limits itself to the human voice. 


Syria 
In Syria, along the northeast corner of the Mediterranean Sea, 
Christians also split over whether to accept or reject Chalcedon. 
The sad fate of Peter Fuller, a Miaphysite monk, perhaps best 
illustrates the ferocious jockeying between the two regional 
camps: between 463 and 464, Peter was enthroned four times as 
patriarch of Antioch, and dethroned another three. 
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SYRIA 


Figure 16. Syria 


Sometime around 510 Miaphysite doctrine gained support 
from the Ghassanids, a tribe of Arab Christians ruling the region 
since the early 200s. This support made miaphysitism, for all 
ptactical purposes, the official Christian doctrine of the realm. 
(Some scholars attribute the Ghassanids’ embrace of miaphysit- 
ism to the bishop Severus, whom we will encounter below.) 

The Ghassanids resided on the southeastern flank of the 
Byzantine Empire. Although they were too weak to resist Con- 
stantinople’s armies, they never fell fully under Constantinople’s 
control. They proved useful to Constantinople insofar as they 
served as a buffer between the empire and hostile forces else- 
whete, but, like most buffer states, they were never entirely relia- 
ble. In fact they could, given their rejection of Chalcedon, be a 
real pain. 

The most accomplished of all Byzantine emperots, Justinian 
(527-565) made various attempts to appease Miaphysites in Syria 
without alienating the Chalcedonian watchdogs back home. 
Making these efforts almost preposterously difficult, however, 
was Justinian’s marriage to Theodora, a brilliant and zealous 
Miaphysite. Anything but the meek and submissive wife idealized 
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by her contemporaries, Theodora promoted Miaphysite doctrine 
and clergy whenever she could, never mind her husband’s deli- 
cate attempts to secure Chalcedonian doctrine within his realm. 

In 542 the Ghassanid ruler, al-Harit, asked the Byzantine 
Empress Theodora to send him two bishops. Theodora, of course, 
dispatched two Miaphysites bishops. As Miaphysite clergy spread 
throughout his kingdom, al-Harit positioned himself as a de- 
fender of Miaphysite doctrine; in fact during a trip to Constanti- 
nople in 563, he pleaded the Miaphysite case before Justinian 
himself. 

As in Egypt, anger over Byzantine rule and suspicion about 
Constantinople’s designs on its territory fueled Syrian opposition 
to Chalcedon. Constantinople’s meddling in Syria explains in 
large part why small, semantic differences rose to the level of 
formal schism. In fact the language of Chalcedon and statements 
adopted by Syrian Miaphysites were not all that dissimilar. Syrian 
Miaphysites insisted that Christ contained “a single nature 
without admixture and without confusion” and that “Christ is 
perfect God and perfect man.” 

In 636 the Arabs conquered Syria, largely isolating Syrian 
Christians from Constantinople. Proving somewhat indulgent 
toward Syrian Miaphysites, the Arabs permitted them their own 
Miaphysite metropolitans, and, at times, patriarchs. In the cen- 
turies that followed, Arabic treatment of Syrian Christians fluctu- 
ated between tolerance and maltreatment. 

Today Christianity in Syria remains spit. The Miaphysite 
“Oriental Orthodox” still reject Chalcedon and support their own 
patriarch. Churches in the regions that accept Chalcedon report 
to other, competing patriarchates. Centuries of attempts to 
achieve concord have failed. 


30. Fritz Graf, “Syrian Orthodox Church,” in New Catholic Encyclopedia (New 
York: Thomson, Gale, 2003), 13:705. 
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2.4 Severus (ca. 465-538) on Chalcedon and 
Ordination 


Severus, “To Constantine the Bishop,” in The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of 
Severus, Patriarch of Antioch in the Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis, ed. and 
trans. E. W. Brooks (London: Williams & Norgate, 1903), 2:5-10. Public do- 
main. 


Bishop Severus (ca. 465-538), sometimes credited with con- 
vetting the Ghassanids to Miaphysite doctrine, wrote the two 
letters below. 

The Byzantine Emperor Anastasius appointed Severus as 
patriarch of Antioch in 511. Emboldened by the emperot’s sup- 
port and his own beliefs, Severus immediately pronounced an 
anathema on the Chalcedonian formula. 

But when Anastasius died, the new, pro-Chalcedonian em- 
peror, Justin I (518-527), excommunicated more than fifty bish- 
ops and metropolitans who rejected Chalcedon. Among them 
was Severus, who fled the city to avoid arrest, and whom most of 
the excommunicated bishops continued to recognize as the true 
patriarch of Antioch. 

As noted above, when Justinian became Byzantine emperor 
in 527 he worked hard but unsuccessfully to unify anti- and 
pto-Chalcedonians, while formally defending Chalcedon in the 
face of efforts by his wife, Theodora, to undermine it. 

In Theodora, Severus found a powerful patron. With her 
support he endorsed the consecration of Miaphysites in Syria to 
serve as shadow, rival bishops to those bishops appointed by 
Justinian. Thanks to Severus and his compatriots, a number of 
sees in the empire found themselves with warring bishops, one 
appointed by the emperor, and one with the implicit support of 
the empress. These Miaphysites, again with Severus’s and The- 
odora’s blessing, launched missionary journeys to the south and 
southeast, spreading Miaphysite doctrine as far south as Darfur in 
western Sudan. 
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Figure 17. Mosaic of Empress Theodora in Ravenna, pre-547 


Hoping to resolve this disorder, Justinian summoned Seve- 
rus to court in 535. The meeting accomplished nothing. The next 
year, 536, a church council in Constantinople anathematized Se- 
verus, a decision Justinian ratified. Anyone found in possession 
of Severus’s writings was ordered to lose his or her right hand. 

Severus settled in Egypt, where he died sometime around 
538. 

Though short, the letters below provide a sense of Severus’s 
passion and refusal to compromise. In the first, he explains his 
opposition to Chalcedon. By trying to avoid the heresy of Nesto- 
rius, Severus contends, Chalcedon in fact fell prey to Nestorian- 
ism. He then attempts to justify his practice of establishing rival 
bishops in sees that already had bishops. While acknowledging 
that canon law forbids such practice, Severus suggests that the 
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extraordinary “heresy” of the official bishops justifies these 
shadow appointments. 


[...] If the Synod of Chalcedon introduced the doctrine of Nesto- 
rius into the churches, though it called Nestorius “of small intelligence” 
in order to entice and deceive those who are more simple, how can we 
say that it rejected the opinion of Nestorius? [...] Owing to the fact that 
they wished to heal the disorder in an unintelligent way by means of an 
opposite infection—I mean by the evil impiety of Nestorius—from 
then on those who were infected with the belief in a fantasy, seeing that 
they were inviting them to man-worship, recoiled from this vicious 
remedy, and thought themselves all the more pious, and carried their 
own corruption further. But, if they had been cured and healed by 
means of right doctrines, they would perhaps have abandoned their 
infection. [If] we accept those [who] met together [at] Chalcedon as 
being adversaries [of] the heresy of Eutyches,*! and praise them on the 
ground that they spoke well up to a certain point, and do not rather 
blame them, then it is time for us to accept also the Arian heresy, 
which contends against the evil opinion of Sabellius,*? and agrees up 
to a certain point with the right doctrines of the church [...] 

The canon that forbids a bishop to perform an ordination in 
provinces or parishes that do not belong to him comes into play in 
cases where he forces himself upon other men’s countries in a disor- 
derly fashion and without an invitation from anyone, not when he is 
persuaded to ordain by the bishop of the country or city and by the 
orthodox clergymen, especially in time of persecution. We may find 
such instances also if we study church histories. In the times of the 
Arians, when the servants of piety were persecuted and suffered every 
kind of evil, Eusebius the bishop of Samosata** (this is one of the 
cities of Mesopotamia) went about the cities and deserts and villages, 


31. Eutyches (ca. 380—ca. 456)—a fierce opponent of Nestorianism. Eutyches 
insisted that Christ’s humanity could not be limited. 

32. Sabellius—a theologian (late 100s to early 200s), who claimed that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit were not separate entities. Instead, they were 
simply manifestations of the same God, much like water, steam, and ice are all 
manifestations of H2O. 

33. Eusebius the bishop of Samosata (died ca. 379)—another opponent of Ari- 
anism, martyred by the Roman Emperor Diocletian. 
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and traveled to countries outside the boundaries, wearing a soldier’s 
dress and having his head covered by a hood, and applied his sacred 
hand and confirmed priests for places that were in need; who also put 
on a crown of martyrdom, having his head crushed by a stone by the 
heterodox,*+ and migrated in saintly fashion to Jesus who longed for 
him, and was admitted to the heavenly mansions. 

These things are clearly stated by Theodoret in his church history. 
The great light of the Cappadocians also, or rather of the whole world, 
Basil the bishop, the pillar of the church, the “sure foundation” (for 
these words of the apostle fit him more than any man, as fine raiment a 
bride), was raised to the throne of the bishopric, receiving ordination to 
the episcopacy, by bishops outside the boundaries. This Gregory the 
Theologian says in the funeral discourse on Basil himself, writing thus: 
“He is raised to the high throne of the bishopric, not without toil nor 
without envy and contention on the part of the prelates of the country, 
and of the worst men of the city who ranged themselves with these; 
however, the Holy Spirit was bound to conquer: yes, and it does conquer, 
gaining an easy victory. For from outside the boundaries it stirs up men 
to anoint, men distinguished and zealous in the matter of piety.” 

But, if Basil, the teacher of orthodoxy and rule and law of all 
church discipline, was anointed and received ordination (for this is the 
anointing of a high priest) from those outside the boundaries, because 
the people of the country or province were jealous of him, on account 
of the Arian heresy or for other human reasons, which is a very small 
thing, how can we say that the ordinations that were performed among 
us by a man outside the boundaries, when the transgression of Chal- 
cedon and the Nestorian heresy bare rule and prevailed, are not to be 
approved? [...] 

But what shall we for our part say of the ordinations that are now 
performed in the churches? What canon respecting these is not tram- 
pled upon? Are not high-priesthoods now everywhere for sale, as we 
see in the case of civil governorship of cities (the other things I pass 
over, lest by falling into evil speaking or backbiting and saying things 
suited to other men I be thought to be choosing for myself matters 
that do not concern me)?” [...] 


34. heterodox—non-orthodox. 
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2.5 Severus (ca. 465-538) on Chalcedonians 


Severus, “Of the Same to the Believers in Antioch,” in Brooks, Sixth Book, 
2:268—270. Public domain. 


In the second letter Severus quotes the Cappadocian fa- 
thers—Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus (here “Gregory the The- 
ologian”)—in his insistence that Miaphysites sever relations with 
those who support Chalcedon. 


= Antioch 


Figure 18. Antioch 


To the holy church of God in Antioch, the devout clergymen and 
those that are among the people, Severus greeting in the Lord. [...] 
[The Apostle Paul] wrote in an epistle, “To you it was given not 
only to believe in Christ, but also to suffer for His sake,” calling it a gift 
given from God that they should suffer in the cause of piety. It is 
therefore fit and becoming your intelligence and the earnestness of your 
character that you are searching and inquiring both about the exact 
nature of the right faith, and about the way to observe this with care- 
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fulness. For a man to be polluted by the communion of heretics ruins all 
the labors and toils even of the solitary life, and leads to Hell and final 
destruction [...] [St. Basil wrote], “But even if a man comes from 
Heaven itself, but is not in accord with the sound word of faith, I cannot 
reckon him as a communicator in the sacraments.” [...] “Let no one 
therefore cause you to depart from that which is right. For in a very little 
while he who comes will come and will not tarry”; and “he will render to 
every man according to his deeds.” For it is in very truth “a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God.” 
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2.6 John Rufus (476-518), Life of Peter the 
Iberian 


John Rufus, The Lives of Peter the Iberian, Theodosius of Jerusalem, and the Monk 
Romanus, ed. and trans. Cornelia Horn and Robert Phenix (Atlanta, Society of 
Biblical Literature, 2008), 121-135, 141-145, 259-263. Used by permission of 

the Society of Biblical Literature. 





Opposition to Chalcedon also materialized in the Caucasus, 
the region between the Black Sea and Caspian Sea along the 
southern border of modern Russia. 





sak, ae 


Figure 19. Caucasus: Black Sea on left and Caspian Sea on right 


Both Armenia and a portion of Georgia converted to Chris- 
tianity in the early 300s. In fact in 314 Armenia became the first 
kingdom ever to adopt Christianity as its official religion. But 
torn apart by wars between Rome and Persia (the two empires 
formally divided Armenia between them in 387), and pressured 
by Persian rulers to renounce Christianity in favor of Zoroastri- 
anism, Armenia failed to send representatives to Chalcedon in 
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451. When the decrees from Chalcedon reached Armenia and 
wete translated into Armenian, local church authorities deemed 
them heretical. In 507 the Armenian Synod of Dvin condemned 
the council, and in 607 it declared that “one is the nature of the 
Word of God incarnate,” a formula it proclaims to this day, and a 
formula at odds with the “two natures” of Chalcedon.* 


Dvins 


Figure 20. Dvin 


Both Western Georgia and Eastern Georgia—the latter 
called “Iberia” by the Romans (not to be confused with the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula of Spain and Portugal)—adopted Christianity in 
the 300s. Georgian chronicles report that the queen of Iberia 
converted in 333; the king converted the following year, suppos- 
edly at the prompting of a woman his troops captured as a pris- 
oner of war. Princes throughout the kingdom received baptism in 
337, and Iberia rejected the Zoroastrianism of its neighbors in 
Persia. 


35. Tiran Nersoyan, “Armenian Church,” in Encyclopedia of Religion, 2nd ed., ed. 
Lindsay Jones (Detroit: Macmillan, 2005). 
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GEORGIA 


Figure 21. Georgia 


The Western part of Georgia retained close ties with Rome. 
But relations between Rome and Iberia proved much more 
fraught: Iberia fended off Roman invasions in 30, only to become 
a tributary of the Persian state in the mid-200s. It then became a 
vassal state of Rome from 298 to 363, the period when Iberia 
adopted Christianity. But Rome then ceded Iberia back to Persia 
in 363. Suffice it to say that such treatment generated no affec- 
tion within Iberia toward Rome or Persia. 

Unlike the church in Western Georgia, which reported to the 
patriarch of Constantinople, the church in Iberia reported to the 
patriarch of Antioch in Syria, which, as we’ve seen above, re- 
mained a hotbed of miaphysitism. But despite these ties, com- 
munication with Antioch left much to be desired, constantly 
disrupted as it was by ongoing wars between Persia and Rome. 
These wars, coupled with Persian persecution of the Iberian 
church, kept Iberia relatively isolated from the three centers of 
Christian power in the region: Rome, Constantinople, and Anti- 
och. In 466 the patriarch of Antioch and the Byzantine emperor 
agreed both that the Iberian church would become autocephalous, 
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and that its bishop would be a “catholicos,” roughly equivalent to 
a “patriarch.” 

The point of this summary is simply this: given the Iberian 
chutch’s isolation, its desire to assert its independence, its mis- 
trust of Roman and Byzantine designs on its territory, and its ties 
to the anti-Chalcedonian Antiocheans, the church’s decision to 
reject the Christological definitions of Chalcedon seems almost 
inevitable. 

The text below tells a strange story that nicely illustrates the 
interplay of religion and politics in Georgia, Constantinople, and 
Syria. 

Some background. Although the K’art’li monarchy of Iberia 
distrusted Constantinople, it worked to maintain at least cordial 
relations with the powerful Byzantine Empire on its northern 
border. Chronicles tell us that, in 423, the Iberian king sent his 
son Murvan to the imperial court in Constantinople as a political 
hostage. Murvan reportedly received an excellent education there, 
supervised by the emperor’s wife, who, like her predecessor 
Theodora, supported Miaphysites. 

It seems that the devout young Murvan adopted his patron- 
ess’s Miaphysite views. When his term as hostage ended, Murvan 
took monastic vows, adopted the name Peter, and settled in Pal- 
estine. He made frequent trips around the Middle East, including 
a stop in Jerusalem to establish the city’s first Georgian monas- 
tery. 

But Peter’s new neighbors did not behave as he wished. In 
451 the bishop of Jerusalem, Juvenal, attended the Council of 
Chalcedon and threw his lot in with the signatories. When word 
reached Peter, he erupted. He spent the remainder of his life, 
until his death in 491, proselytizing against Chalcedon: his fervor 
led Severus, the Miaphysite patriarch of Antioch, to refer to Peter 
fondly as “the God-clad man.” 

We know only two things about John Rufus, the putative 
author of Peter’s biography below: Rufus claims to have been 
ordained in Antioch, and he claims to have known Peter. This text 
is as much a religious and political tract as it is a biography—it 
constitutes a rousing defense of Miaphysite theology and a pug- 
nacious condemnation of those who embraced Chalcedon. 
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When the rejection [of the true faith] by the signature[s] of all 
those rebellious bishops,*® the ratification of the wicked Tome of Leo*’ 
and the renewal of the wicked teachings of Nestorius** were pro- 
claimed everywhere, [it happened] that Dioscorus* [...] was cast into 
exile as long as he was unwilling to consent to the ungodliness. 

[Peter] stayed in his holy church for a time of about six months, 
while everyone was feasting and leaping for joy and calling the inhab- 
itants of the city of Maiuma*? blessed because of the good pleasure of 
God and the protecting care of such a high priest. They were holding 
him up like an angel and were hanging on his compassion and on his 
love. [But] the devil, [who] fights against God and is envious, that first 
rebel and adviser and patron of rebels, because he could not endure to 
see such great praise of God and the salvation of humans because he 
was afraid that perhaps there would be a reversal [of the deed] that [his] 
diligence had contrived in writing at Chalcedon against the fear of God, 
entered the emperor*! who at that time was ruling and [who] readily 
listened to his commands. He made him [issue] an imperial decree to 
the holy and true high priests, [those] zealous for the fear of God who 
had been appointed by Theodosius,” the great and apostolic high 
priest, [that] they should be removed from their thrones in all the cities 


36. rebellious bishops—bishops who ratified the statements at the Council of 
Chalcedon. 

37. Tome of Leo—letters that Pope Leo the Great (440-461) sent to the 
bishop of Constantinople, detailing his opposition to the teachings of Eu- 
tyches, namely, that Christ possessed only one divine nature. Leo’s letters 
served as the basis for decisions at Chalcedon. 

38. Nestorius—some who opposed Chalcedon argued that its understanding 
of Christ as “one person in two natures” vindicated Nestorius, who sought to 
emphasize Christ’s humanity. 

39. Dioscorus—the bishop of Alexandria from 444 to 451, deposed by the 
Council of Chalcedon and a hero to the anti-Chalcedonians 

40. Maiuma—Mediterranean port city on the southwest coast of what is now 
the Gaza Strip. 

41. emperor—Emperor Marcian, Eastern Roman emperor from 450 to 457. 
In 451 Marcian summoned the ecumenical council that was to become the 
Council of Chalcedon. 

42. Theodosius—bishop of Jerusalem, who replaced all bishops in Jerusalem, 
Scythopolis, and Ashkelon who supported Chalcedon with anti-Chalcedonian 
bishops. 
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of Palestine and if they were unwilling they would be expelled by force 
and be subject to punishment, whereas Theodosius, the head of the 
shepherds, where[ver] he be found, should suffer capital punishment, 
since the emperor issued what is called a firwa® against him. At that 
time all [the bishops of the anti-Chalcedonians in Palestine] relented 
and left [their sees], this being what the Patriarch Theodosius advised 
in that he judged it more pleasing to God that the preachers of the 
truth should be preserved and not [that] when they would die and be 
slain the orthodox faithful would be deprived of those who had edified 
them and sustained them. 

At that time, when the blessed Peter departed for Egypt, and by 
the will of God came to the city of Alexandria and was hiding there in 
the days of Proterius,** that rebel, he became a support and consola- 
tion for all the orthodox. And while no one from those who were 
holding on to the truth and lay in hiding dared to show himself, nei- 
ther cleric nor monk, [Peter] was both celebrating the divine services 
[in hiding] and was giving to all those who desired the food of life.* 
He did not allow them to become faint-hearted or to diminish in zeal 
and faith. 

He was also esteemed worthy to see this dreadful vision. When a 
show for all the people was being performed in the city’s so-called 
“theater,” the believing people, fervent in zeal, suddenly began to shout, 
since they were moved by a divine power, Dioscorus to the city! The 
orthodox one to the city! The confessor to his throne! May the bones of 
Proterius be burned! Drive Judas into exile! Cast Judas out!” Other 
voices joined in, shouting “For Dioscorus, the helper of the fear of God!” 
demanding his return from his unjust exile and [that he] should take up 
his throne and that the wolf,*° ravenous and contending against God, 
the new Caiaphas,*’ should be cast out and utterly driven away from 
the holy churches. The magistrates, anxious to be pleasing in every way 
to him who at that time was ruling,** and calculating in the interest of 





43. firma—an official document with an official seal. 

44. Proterius—Proterius replaced Dioscorus as bishop of Alexandria in 451. 
Rufus disliked Proterius as much as he disliked his predecessor. 

45. food of life—the Eucharist. 

46. wo/f—Proterius. 

47. Caiaphas—the Jewish high priest who sought false evidence to convict 
Jesus. See Matthew 26:57—67. 

48. him who at that time was ruling—Matcian. 
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their own advantage, commanded the greater part of the armed sol- 
diers to come and surround the theater. Threatening to slay and kill, 
they alarmed all the people, so that as they were fleeing to the exit[s] 
they pushed one another down in the narrow entrances of the theater, 
[and] many died. 

During all this, the blessed Peter, being in hiding, as I have said, 
was celebrating the holy mysteries.” Being in [a state of] amazement, 
he saw many souls being led by angels and taken up to Heaven. When 
people from the city came and made known [to Peter] what had hap- 
pened, those who had died in violence in this destruction and distress 
were found to be as many in number as the souls whom the blessed 
one had counted in that vision. In the likeness of that thief to whom 
the blessing was granted,*° in that moment they also wove the same 
crown in one hour by [their] confession of the faith. For such a reward 
is kept for those who struggle and truly fight the fight for the orthodox 
faith, even if they show zeal [only] at the end of their life. 

When the blessed Peter was no [longer] able to hide himself from 
the wicked Proterius, [who] hurried to inflict a mortal blow and had 
sent out some assassins at night to seize [Peter] and kill him, he was 
able to flee, since our Lord, his deliverer and his protector, revealed to 
him the secret plot. Those who were sent approached the door [of the 
place] where he was hidden inside the city and knocked, pretending to 
be from the orthodox [faithful] and [claiming] to know [him]. They 
[were trying to] trick [Peter, saying], “This little boy is [in] danger; he 
should be baptized before he dies.” [However,] a holy voice said to 
[Peter], “Do not open [the door]. They are malevolent.” Then [Peter] 
said to the brethren who were with him, “No one shall open the door, 
but do what you see me do!” They had hastily bent the knee and got up 
[when] he and the brethren with him cried out with a loud voice, “Our 
Father [who is] in Heaven! Behold, thieves! Help!” The neighbors and 
those who were near heard [them] and [came] running, [and] the ma- 


49. holy mysteries—the Eucharist. 

50. thief to whom the blessing was granted—see Luke’s account of the crucifixion. 
“One of the criminals who were hanged there kept deriding him and saying, ‘Are 
you not the Messiah? Save yourself and us!’ But the other rebuked him, saying, 
‘Do you not fear God, since you are under the same sentence of condemnation? 
And we indeed have been condemned justly, for we are getting what we deserve 
for our deeds, but this man has done nothing wrong.’ Then he said, ‘Jesus, 
remember me when you come into your kingdom.’ He replied, “Truly I tell you, 
today you will be with me in Paradise.”’ (Luke 23:39-43, NRSV) 
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levolent ones fled. Thus they were delivered from the snares of the 
hunters, as it is written, [and] left that place and departed to the upper 
regions of the Thebaid. [...] 

It happened while [Peter] was [in the city of Oxyrhynchos in the 
Thebaid] that the wicked and God-fighting Proterius crafted and 
composed in writing an anathema for the deception of the simple. He 
deceitfully, and covertly recounted in it the evil of the Council of 
Chalcedon with the slyness of great evil and with hypocrisy, mixing 
poison with honey. However, when this was read in front of the whole 
people and it could not shake anyone of those [who were] firmly estab- 
lished, he sent a copy of this to those bishops under him, who acceded 
to submit to his rebellion, while he ordered that it should be read be- 
fore all the people of every city. 

Now when the bishop of Oxyrhynchos received this and read it in 
front of all the people with the help of the devil, he was anxious to 
lead astray and to shake [the faith of] many of the orthodox. When 
[the words] threatened to scandalize many, since they were simple and 
not trained in such slyness and hypocrisy, the blessed Peter was per- 
suaded by the magistrates of the city, by the zealous one who had te- 
ceived him, and by the holy monks to read it, confute the guile and the 
plot, and preach the truth openly in front of all the people. Although 
he greatly demurred, claiming he was not trained in such confronta- 
tions and in [speaking with] freedom [of speech] in front of the people, 
nevertheless, when he was compelled, he gave himself to the testimony. 
When they lifted him up, they made him stand in a public place, which 
was high up on the base of a column, upon which stood the statue of 
the emperor. Bearing in his hands this snare of paper, he was consid- 
ering and debating [with himself] how he would rebuke the ambush 
hidden in it. Suddenly he saw the blessed Theodosius, bishop of Jeru- 
salem, that new James,*! the one who had ordained him, the one who 
already had been perfected in confessorship and martyrdom in the 
royal city in the time of the God-hating emperor Marcian. (The man- 
ner of his death we will tell at the end, when God permits.) [Peter] saw 
this [man] standing on his right [hand, who] with his finger was point- 
ing out and showing and rebuking the ungodliness that was hidden in 
every word. What he heard from him, he recited to the people, while 
out Lord was near helping [him] and bestowing at the same time free- 





51. James—the brother of Jesus, who, according to tradition, served as the 
first bishop of Jerusalem. 
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dom [of speech] and grace. Having thus persuaded the people and 
confirmed them all, and being seen and lauded by all of them like an 
angel, he snatched them from the net of error, putting to shame the 
rebellious dragon and his servants and his attendants. [...] 

Yet this hard and bloodthirsty wolf Proterius was exulting and 
raving with great joy and cheerfulness as one who now had firm and 
undisturbed governship. Henceforth he exhibited evil and harsh 
treatment to those laypeople and monks who were not willing to be in 
communion with him. He bought the magistrates and through them 
brought all kinds of insults and intolerable sorrows upon the orthodox, 
bringing into the city multitudes of wild barbarian soldiers.** He in- 
flicted without pity unrepeatable evils, both full of a myriad of lamen- 
tations and against the laws of nature, until he extended his madness 
even to the holy virgins. Yet the just, powerful, and long-suffering 
judge*> was no longer willing to continue suffering such evils. He, the 
Lord, who strikes and heals and chastises and cures, was aroused like 
one from sleep, who flashed his spear and with it killed the winding 
dragon—I am speaking of Marcian, the new Assyrian. An angel struck 
him on his neck [with] an incurable blow as with a sword, as those 
who saw [it] with their eyes and were assured [of it] bore witness. [...] 

[Meanwhile,] that wicked Proterius, defiled in every way, seeing 
that he himself was in danger, grew more fierce. He had bought the 
magistrates with much gold, especially the so-called stratelates,*4 Dio- 
nysius by name, a man [who was] a murderer and of violent rage. [Di- 
onysius] stirred up such madness: with a gang of armed, cruel, and 
barbarian soldiers he ran to the holy church of God and mercilessly 
slayed many of the laypeople as well as monks and nuns. Many [others] 
he wounded with blows and left them half-dead. Finally, he did not 
refrain from rushing in against the divine baptistery, and from the holy 
Jordan, that is, from the font of the worshipful baptism, like a rebel he 
took by force the holy Timothy along with Anatolius, his brother, and 
they led him to Taposiris,°° a desert fortress fifty kilometers distant 
from the city. There they imprisoned him under guard by soldiers, so 
that from then on that impious Proterius, finding a time that was op- 


52. wild barbarian soldiers—troops from the armies of the Eastern Roman 
Empire. 

53. judge—God. 

54. stratelates—commandet. 

55. Taposiris—near Alexandria. 
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portune for his madness, again manifested many evils against those 
monks and laypeople who were unwilling to take part in his wicked- 
ness, especially against those responsible for lithe ordination of the 
blessed Timothy. 

Unable to endure such things and desperate, having become sated 
with grief in their souls, the people were inflamed by a martyr’s zeal. 
Every day they drew up in a line of battle against the soldiers and 
stirred up a civil war with [acts of] killing and bloodshed. 

The city magistrates and the so-called stratelates were afraid lest a 
city of the emperor’s such as this should perish, although the emperor 
had not yet learned [of the events] and [the magistrates] had not yet 
reported to him these events, lest he be furious with them. In addition, 
the establishment and the appointment of the new emperor, Leo,** 
already had been announced everywhere, so they immediately planned 
to cast Proterius out of the city and bring him somewhere and guard 
him until they had informed the emperor [and] he had issued com- 
mand[s] concerning each of them as it pleased him. 

When Proterius departed with the soldiers, one of them became 
moved by zeal and killed him on the fourth of Nisan,*’ twenty days 
after the ordination of the blessed Timothy. [Proterius] had been sit- 
ting on the throne for five years and six months.°* When this hap- 
pened all the laypeople and soldiers immediately fled, [and] he was left 
cast down on the street, like a dog, those [animals] like which he had 
become in his manners and in his mad passion, when he had drawn 
destruction on himself. The [events], indeed, that then took place [and] 
that are thoroughly inappropriate for an audience of the God-fearing, 
we leave to others to tell and to write. For even if he deserved what he 
suffered, it is not proper for us to hear things this sort or to repeat 
[them]. Nevertheless, we see that the divine Word was fulfilled con- 
cerning him, as it is written, “Evil shall hunt the unjust man to [his] 
destruction,” and this [word], “You humbled the boastful ones like the 
ones who have been slain,’ and, “The Lord makes war against the 
boastful ones,” and, “The wicked one is kept for the day of his slaughter.” 


isl 


56. Leo—Leo I the Thracian (457-474). 

57. fourth of Nisan—April. 

58. five years and six months—Proterius served as bishop of Alexandria from 
451 to 457. 
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Just before [Peter] departed to go on the journey to Jesus*® and 
was lying in great weakness and immobility, he saw a vision. Mean- 
while, some of the saints came to visit him, and, finding him in a vision, 
they stood [there], waiting to see the end. When he returned from the 
vision, the archdeacon of Maiuma, whose name was Nestabus, a man 
well-known for fear of God and wise, said to him, “Where have you 
been, father? We waited a long time for you.” He, however, said, 
“Where there are words unutterable, which it is not lawful for a man to 
speak.” [...] 

When the blessed one [Peter] had called all the brethren together, 
he admonished them [with his] last exhortation, witnessing to them 
these [things] that [are essential] for salvation. First, indeed, they 
should keep the orthodox faith accurately and without change until 
death and reject and curse all heresies, expressly the Council of Chal- 
cedon, and reject and curse the wicked Tome of Leo, “as many times,” he 
said, “TI have witnessed to you and to all men, when I was saying that if 
you ever see me, the same who, as you are saying, is a saint for you, 
having changed and saying to you that there is nothing evil in the 
Council of Chalcedon, may you be under a curse from the Father and 
from the Son and from the Holy Spirit, if you do not curse me to my 
face and flee from me as from a heathen and [as from one] who has part 
with Judas the betrayer.” [...] 


Peter’s church back in Iberia (Georgia) remained firm in its 
opposition to Chalcedon for the next 132 years: throughout the 
occupation by Persia, an unsuccessful twenty-year war against 
Persia (482-502), another insurrection in 523, and tight Persian 
control after this insurrection failed. 

Fed up with its troublesome territory, Persia officially abol- 
ished the Iberian monarchy in 580. Now desperate to wiggle out 
from under the Persian thumb, the Georgian church decided in 
583 to reverse course and embrace Chalcedon, hoping the capit- 
ulation might persuade Constantinople to revive an independent 
kingdom of Iberia. The hope went unfulfilled. Instead, Persia 
and Byzantium simply divided the kingdom between them. 

But the new commitment to Chalcedon stuck. Today the 
church in Georgia—an autocephalous church in an independent 


59. ... journey to Jesus—just before his death. 
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nation—remains committed to Chalcedon. But it also continues 
to venerate Peter the Iberian, its fiercest opponent to Chalcedon. 


3. Priests and Bishops 


3. Priests and Bishops 


he introduction to this section can be found in the com- 

panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 

Eastetn Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 
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3.1 John Chrysostom (ca. 347-407) on Bishops 


John Chrysostom, “The Character and Temptations of a Bishop,” in Six Books 
on the Priesthood, trans. Graham Neville (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Semi- 
nary Press, 1996), 80-88. Used by permission of SPCK Publishing. 


The Christian church invested awesome responsibility in its 
bishops: the power to administer grace-giving sacraments and 
the promise—which Christ gave to his disciple Peter—that 
“whatever you bind on earth will be bound in Heaven, and 
whatever you loose on earth will be loosed in Heaven” (Matthew 
16:19, NRSV). Despite—and because of—this power, the early 
theologians took pains to emphasize the humility and selfless- 
ness priests must also possess. 

According to John Chrysostom (ca. 347-407), a patriarch of 
Constantinople, bishops must rid themselves of all ambition, 
choosing to live only for others. Their job is not to create safe 
and comfortable positions for themselves, but to act with integ- 
rity, even if such integrity elicits persecution and the loss of their 
jobs. On this score John could, in later years, speak from experi- 
ence: his own tenure as the bishop of Constantinople came to an 
end when his condemnations of the rich and powerful led to his 
excommunication and exile. 


3. Priests and Bishops 





Figure 22. Mosaic of John Chrysostom. Hagia Sophia, Constantinople, n.d. 


There are many other qualities [...] in addition to those I have 
mentioned, which a priest ought to have, and which I lack. And the first 
of all is that he must purify his soul entirely of ambition for the office. 
For if he is strongly attracted to this office, when he gets it he will add 
fuel to the fire and, being mastered by ambition, he will tolerate all kinds 
of evil to secure his hold upon it, even resorting to flattery, or submitting 
to mean and unworthy treatment, or spending lavishly. I pass over for 
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the moment, for fear of seeming to say things beyond credit, the fact 
that some men, in contending for this office, have filled the churches 
with murder and split cities into factions. 

The right course, I think, is to have so reverent an estimation of 
the office as to avoid its responsibility from the start; and, after being 
appointed to it, not to wait for the judgment of others if you should 
happen to have committed a sin that calls for deposition, but to antic- 
ipate this and depose yourself from office. In this way a man will 
probably induce God’s mercy. But if he clings to a position for which 
he is not fit, he deprives himself of all pardon and provokes God’s 
anger the more by adding a second and more serious offense. But no 
one will ever be content to do so; for it is indeed a terrible temptation 
to covet this honor. And in saying this, I do not contradict St. Paul, 
but entirely agree with what he says. What are his words? “If a man 
seeks the office of a bishop, he desires a good work.” I meant it was 
terrible to desire not the work, but the absolute authority and power. 

IT think a man must rid his mind of this ambition with all possible 
care, and not for a moment let it be governed by it, in order that he 
may always act with freedom. For if he does not want to achieve fame 
in this position of authority he will not dread its loss either. And if he 
does not fear this, he can always act with the freedom that befits 
Christian men. But those who fear and dread deposition from this 
office endure a bitter slavery, full of all kinds of evil, and cannot help 
often offending man and God. 

But the soul ought not to be in this condition. As in war we see 
soldiers of fine spirit fighting eagerly and falling bravely, so those who 
have come to this administration should be ready either to be conse- 
crated to the office or to be relieved of it, as befits Christian men, 
knowing that such deposition earns a crown no less than the office 
itself. 

For when anyone has this done to him because he will not submit 
to anything that is unbecoming or unworthy of his position, he pro- 
cures a greater punishment for those who wrongfully depose him, and 
a greater reward for himself. “Blessed are you,” says our Lord, “when 
men shall reproach you and persecute you, and say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for my sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad; for great 
is your reward in Heaven.” This is surely true even when anyone is 
expelled by men of his own order, either through envy or to please 
others or through enmity or any other wrong motive. But when he 
gets this treatment from his enemies, I do not think any argument is 
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needed to prove how great a benefit they confer on him by their 
wickedness. 

So we must be thoroughly on our guard against ambition and 
examine ourselves carefully to prevent a spark of it from smoldering 
anywhere unseen. It is much to be desired that those who at first were 
free from this infection should be clear of it when they have entered 
office. But if he nurtures within himself this terrible, savage beast be- 
fore attaining office, there is no telling what a furnace he will fling 
himself into after he has attained it. For my own part (and do not think 
that I would ever lie to you out of self-depreciation), I possess this 
ambition in a high degree. And this fact, quite as much as all the other 
reasons, alarmed me and impelled me to run away as I did. For just as 
lovers of a human person endure a terrible torment of passion as long 
as they can be near the objects of their love, but throw off their frenzy 
when they take themselves as far away as possible from those whom 
they desire; so also those who covet this office find the evil intolerable 
while they are near it, but quench the desire along with the expectation 
as soon as they give up hope. 

This, then, was one strong motive, and even if it had been all by 
itself, it would have been enough to debar me from this dignity. In fact, 
however, there is another motive quite as strong. What is it? A priest 
must be sober and clear-sighted and possess a thousand eyes looking 
in every direction, for he lives not for himself alone, but for a great 
multitude. But I am sluggish and remiss and scarcely sufficient for my 
own salvation, as even you should admit, though you are most of all 
eager to hide my faults for love’s sake. 

Do not speak to me now of fasting and vigils and sleeping on the 
ground and other bodily discipline. You know how far short I come 
even in these. But if these exercises had been most carefully regulated 
by me, they would have been unable to equip me at all for this respon- 
sibility, while my sluggishness remained. They would be a great help to 
someone shut up in a cell and concerned only about his own soul. But 
when a man is distracted by such a huge multitude and inherits all the 
private cares of those who are under his rule, what appreciable help 
can these practices contribute toward their improvement, unless he has 
a healthy, robust soul? [...] 

The priest’s shortcomings simply cannot be concealed. On the 
contrary, even the most trivial soon get known. The weakest athlete 
can keep his weakness secret as long as he remains at home and pits 
himself against nobody; but when he strips for the contest, he is soon 
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shown up. So with other men: those who lead a retired and inactive life 
have their solitude as a cloak for their private faults; but when they are 
brought into public life, they are compelled to strip off their retirement 
like a garment and to show everyone their naked souls by their out- 
watd movements. As, then, their right actions benefit many and chal- 
lenge them to equal efforts, so their faults make other men careless in 
the quest of virtue, and encourage them to shirk hard work for the 
things that matter. Therefore the beauty of his soul must shine out 
brightly all around, to be able to gladden and enlighten the souls of 
those who see. 

The sins of ordinary men are committed in the dark, so to speak, 
and ruin only those who commit them. But when a man becomes fa- 
mous and is known to many, his misdeeds inflict a common injury on 
all. They make backsliders even more supine in their efforts for what is 
good, and drive to despair those who want to improve. [...] 

For as long as the priest’s life is well-regulated in every particular 
point, their intrigues cannot hurt him. But if he should overlook some 
small detail, as is likely for a human being on his journey across the 
devious ocean of this life, all the rest of his good deeds are of no avail 
to enable him to escape the words of his accusers. That small offense 
casts a shadow over all the rest of his life. Everyone wants to judge the 
priest, not as one clothed in flesh, not as one possessing a human na- 
ture, but as an angel, exempt from the frailty of others. [...] 
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3.2 Chrysostom (ca. 347-407) on Lazarus and the 
Rich Man 


“St. John Chrysostom, First Sermon on Lazarus and the Rich Man,” in Ox 
Wealth and Poverty: St. John Chrysostom, trans. Catharine P. Roth (Crestwood, NY: 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1984), 19-38. Used by permission of St. Vladi- 
mir’s Seminary Press. 


In the excerpts from Chrysostom here and in Bssential Texts, 
Chrysostom fails to mention the priestly duty for which he was 
best known: preaching. Priests not only administered sacraments; 
they also instructed the faithful in the faith. And Chrysostom 
developed a reputation as an exceptionally inspiring and elo- 
quent instructor—a reputation that earned him his nickname 
“Chrysostom” or “Goldenmouth.” 
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Figure 23. St. John Chrysostom, 1000s, soapstone relief, Louvre, Paris 
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Chrysostom crafted his sermons for the masses. These ser- 
mons paid little attention to the philosophical intricacies and 
minutia behind the great theological debates of the day. His job, 
as he saw it, was to teach the thousands of Christians who en- 
tered his church how to live. As Paul Harkins puts it, 


Chrysostom was no speculative theologian. He felt that few 
were attracted to the church by the profundity of her dogma; it 
was the moral teaching of the Gospels, the ideal of Christian 
charity, the hope that God would rescue them in their miseries 
that brought men [and women] into the church. His task was 
to keep them there as worthy members of Christ.! 


And although Chrysostom’s homilies might seem 


poorly structured, roving from point to point and filled with 
repetitions ... they have an interior, spiritual unity. He was of- 
ten interrupted with applause and tears. This rapport made him 
feel free to say whatever he wished and his audience willing to 
hear whatever he had to say. Few orators ever roused more en- 
thusiasm or exercised so complete a mastery over their audi- 
ence.” 


Chrysostom structured the sermon below around Jesus’s 
parable in the book of Luke about the rich man and Lazarus: 


There was a rich man who was dressed in purple and fine linen 
and who feasted sumptuously every day. And at his gate lay a 
poor man named Lazarus, covered with sores, who longed to 
satisfy his hunger with what fell from the rich man’s table; even 
the dogs would come and lick his sores. The poor man died and 
was cattied away by the angels to be with Abraham. The rich 
man also died and was buried. In Hades,3 where he was being 
tormented, he looked up and saw Abraham fat away with Laz- 
atus by his side. He called out, “Father Abraham, have mercy 
on me, and send Lazarus to dip the tip of his finger in water and 
cool my tongue; for I am in agony in these flames.” But Abra- 
ham said, “Child, remember that during your lifetime you re- 
ceived your good things, and Lazarus in like manner evil things; 
but now he is comforted here, and you are in agony. Besides all 
this, between you and us a great chasm has been fixed, so that 
those who might want to pass from here to you cannot do so, 
and no one can cross from there to us.” (Luke 16:19-26, NRSV). 


1. New Catholic Encyclopedia, 7:948. 
2. Ibid., 7:947. 
3. Hades—Hell. 
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We include Chrysostom’s first sermon on this parable for a 
number of reasons. First, it challenges the reputation Eastern 
Orthodoxy developed for paying insufficient attention to the art of 
pteaching. The Eastern church’s primary liturgy—the Liturgy of 
St. John Chrysostom—derives its name—if not all its con- 
tent—from the most famous preacher in the history of the church, 
whose audience expected, welcomed, and applauded entertaining 
sermons. 

Second, Chrysostom’s work represents the church’s sincere 
efforts to connect with the masses. Yes, Chrysostom spent four 
years in the mountains surrounding Antioch (in what is now 
south-central Turkey) studying and praying under the direction 
of a hermit; and yes, he then spent another two living years alone 
in a cave, reading scripture and practicing extreme asceticism. 
But when he jumped into the public life of the church he jumped 
head first—working as a deacon, then as a priest, and ultimately 
as the bishop of Constantinople—ministering to thousands. 

Third, the sermon below illustrates the early church’s tre- 
mendous concern for the poor. John Kelly writes about Chrysos- 
tom’s “indignation against conspicuous affluence and the self- 
ishness of the rich, and his passionate championship of the poor, 
the exploited and the helpless.” Chrysostom’s descriptions of 
luxury 

ate matched by heart-rending ones of impoverished outcasts, 
stretched out all night, not on silver couches, but on dank straw 
in the colonnaded entrances to the public baths, frozen stiff 
with cold and racked with hunger; of the beggar who, while 
watmly clad citizens saunter home from the baths to 
well-prepared dinners, hangs about the narrow lanes like a 
famished dog in the mud and the dark, head bowed and hands 
outstretched, starving but with nothing to eat; or of convicts in 
ptison, some of them lying there in squalor, chained and in 
tags, cowering like dogs at the visitor’s feet and showing the 
still bleeding scars received from scourging.* 


In other sermons Chrysostom drew 


a terrifying picture of how, in the effort to soften people’s hearts 
and make their appeals for alms more effective, some [of the 


4. J. N. D. Kelly, Golden Mouth: The Story of John Chrysostom—Ascetic, Preacher, 
Bishop (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1995), 97. 
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poor] have been driven to stick sharp nails into theit own heads 
so that they can present a laughable spectacle, or even to blind 
their children at an early age. “As for you,” he concludes, “you 
would let out your own children for your circus charioteers, you 
would throw away your very souls for your pantomime dancers, 
but to Christ when he is starving you would not hand over the 
smallest piece of money. If you do give a few pence, it is as if 
you had given away your entire fortune ... But when we have to 
give an account of ourselves, when we hear Christ saying, “You 
saw me hungry, and gave me nothing to eat, naked and you did 
not clothe me,” what shall we say, and what shall we plead in 
out defense?” 


And fourth, as Catharine Roth, the translator of the text be- 
low, suggests, while Chrysostom’s (and the church’s) concern for 
the poor was intense, it was not, in the final analysis, a commit- 
ment to what today we call “social justice.” Neither the church 
nor Chrysostom taught that poverty or wealth in and of them- 
selves merited condemnation. Not all rich people deserve dam- 
nation, and not all poor people will be saved. (Although the poor, 
in his telling, certainly stand a better chance.) “The rich man’s 
chief fault was his failure to give alms; he neglected his duty to 
help his neighbor. In addition he harmed his own spiritual health 
by his self-indulgent way of life.” Lazarus, on the other hand, by 
enduring his misfortune “patiently and without complaint” built 
up his “spiritual strength” through his suffering. Although 
Chrysostom “does not deny that poverty is a misfortune, he says 
nothing about trying to escape from it. He is concerned with 
spiritual, not material well-being.”® 

In the sermon below Chrysostom opens by commending his 
listeners for their commitment to the church, and he then 
launches into his analysis of the rich man and Lazarus. 


Yesterday, although it was a feast day of Satan,’ you preferred to 
keep a spiritual feast, receiving our words with great good will, and 


5. Ibid., 98. 

6. Catharine P. Roth, “Introduction,” in On Wealth and Poverty, 12. 

7. feast-day of Satan—the Saturnalia, a Roman festival honoring Saturn, god 
of agriculture, alcohol, and time. Extensive partying, gambling, and drinking 
often marked the festivities. 
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spending most of the day here in the church, drinking a drunkenness 
of self-control and dancing in the chorus of Paul.® In this way a dou- 
ble benefit came to you, because you kept free of the disorderly dance 
of the drunkards and you reveled in well-ordered spiritual dances. [...] 

It will be best if I read you the whole parable [of the rich man and 
Lazarus] from the beginning, to keep us from treating it too carelessly. 

There was a rich man, who was clothed in purple and fine linen and 

who made metry every day. And at his gate lay a poor man named 

Lazarus, full of sores, who desired to be fed with what fell from the 

rich man’s table; moreover the dogs came and licked his sores.? 

We might ask why the master!? speaks in parables, and why he ex- 
plained some parables but not others, and what in fact a parable is, and 
many other such questions—but we will save these for another time, 
so as not to delay this urgent discussion now. We will ask you only this 
one question: which of the evangelists it is who tells us that Christ told 
this parable? Who is it? Only Luke. You must also know this—that all 
four evangelists reported some of Christ’s savings, but each of them 
individually chose others to report. Why is this so? To make us read 
the other Gospels, and to make us realize how remarkable their 
agreement is. For if all of them told everything, we would not pay 
careful attention to all of them, because one would be enough to teach 
us everything. But if everything they tell were different, we would not 
see their remarkable agreement. For this reason all of them wrote 
many things in common but each also chose some things to tell indi- 
vidually. 

Now, what Christ teaches by the parable is this. There was a rich 
man, he says, living in great wickedness. The man was not tested by 
any misfortune, but everything flowed to him as if from a fountain. 
The very words, “He made merty every day,” imply that nothing un- 
expected happened to him, no cause of distress or disturbance in his 
life. It is evident that he lived in wickedness both from the end that fell 
to his lot and, before the end, from his contempt for the poor man. He 
himself has demonstrated that not only did he neglect that man by the 
gate but he did not give alms to anyone else either. For if he did not 
give alms to this man who was continually prostrate at his gate, lying 





8. drinking a drunkenness of self-control and dancing in the chorus of Paul—adhering 
to the Apostle Paul’s injunction to avoid drunkenness and sexual promiscuity. 

9. ... licked his sores—Luke 16:19—21. 

10. master—Jesus. 
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before his eyes, whom he had to see every day once or twice or many 
times as he went in and out, for the man was not lying in the street nor 
in a hidden or narrow place, but where the rich man whenever he 
made his entrance or exit was forced unwillingly to see him, if (I say) 
he did not give alms to this man, who lay in such grievous suffering, 
and lived in such destitution, or rather for his whole life was troubled 
by chronic illness of the most serious kind, whom of those he encoun- 
tered would he ever have been moved to pity? [...] And another fact 
was not less significant than these, that the very appearance of the poor 
man was pitiful, as he was overcome by hunger and long illness. Nev- 
ertheless none of this tamed that savage man. 

This cruelty is the worst kind of wickedness; it is an inhumanity 
without rival. For it is not the same thing for one who lives in poverty 
not to help those in need, as for one who enjoys such luxury to neglect 
others who are wasting away with hunger. Again, it is not the same 
thing to see a poor man once or twice and pass him by, as to look at 
him every day and not be aroused by the persistent sight to mercy and 
generosity. Again, it is not the same thing for one who is troubled in 
his heart by misfortune and distress not to help his neighbor, as for 
one who enjoys such happiness and continuous good fortune to ne- 
glect others who are wasting away with hunger, to lock up his heart 
and not to be made more generous by his own joy. For you surely 
know this—that even if we are the most savage of men, we usually are 
made more gentle and kindly by good fortune. But that man was not 
improved by his prosperity, but remained beastly, or rather he sur- 
passed the cruelty and inhumanity of any beast in his behavior. 

Nevertheless he who lived in wickedness and inhumanity enjoyed 
every kind of good fortune, while the righteous man who practiced 
virtue endured the extremes of ill fortune. For again in Lazarus’ case, 
we can prove that he was righteous both by his end and, before his 
end, by his patient endurance of poverty. Do you not seem to see the 
whole situation as if it were present? The rich man had his ship full of 
merchandise, and it sailed before the wind. But do not be surprised: he 
was hastening to shipwreck, since he refused to unload his cargo with 
discretion. Shall I tell you another wickedness of his? His daily luxuri- 
ous and unscrupulous feasting. [...] Hear what the prophet says: 
“Woe ... to you who are approaching the evil day, who are drawing near 
and adopting false sabbaths.”!! What does this mean, “who are 


11. ... adopting false sabbath;—Amos 6:3. 
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adopting false sabbaths’? [...] [It means those who are] working 
wickedness, feasting, drinking, and doing a multitude of shameful and 
grievous deeds. To prove that this is true, hear what follows. He reveals 
what I am saying by what he adds immediately: “Who sleep upon beds 
of ivory, and live delicately on their couches, and eat kids out of the 
flocks, and sucking calves out of the midst of the stalls ... who drink 
filtered wine, and anoint yourselves with the best ointment.” !* You 
received the Sabbath to free your soul from wickedness, but you have 
enslaved it further. For what could be worse than this frivolity, this 
sleeping on beds of ivory? The other sins, such as drunkenness, greed, 
and profligacy, provide some pleasure, however small; but in sleeping 
on beds of ivory, what pleasure is there? What comfort? The beauty of 
the bed does not make our sleep sweeter or more pleasant, does it? 
Rather it is more onerous and burdensome, if we have any sense. For 
when you consider that, while you sleep on a bed of ivory, someone 
else does not enjoy even sufficient bread, will your conscience not 
condemn you and rise up against you to denounce this inequity? But if 
the accusation is of sleeping on beds of ivory which are also decorated 
all around with silver, what defense will we have? 

Do you wish to see what makes a bed truly beautiful? I will show 
you now the splendor of a bed, not of a citizen or a soldier, but of a 
king. For even if you are the most ambitious of all men, I am sure that 
you will not wish to have a bed more splendid than the king’s; and, 
what is more, I do not refer to any ordinary king, but the greatest king, 
more kingly than all other kings, who is still honored in song through- 
out the world: I am showing you the bed of the blessed David.!3 What 
kind of bed did he have? Not adorned all over with silver and gold, but 
with tears and confessions. He himself tells this, when he says, “I shall 
wash my bed every night; I shall water my couch with my tears.”'* He 
fixes his tears like pearls everywhere on his bed. And consider with me 
how he loved God in his soul. Since in the daytime many concerns 
about rulers, commanders, nations, peoples, soldiers, wars, peace, poli- 
tics, and troubles in his household or outside or among his neighbors 
distracted him and diverted his attention, the time of leisure, which 
everyone else uses for sleep, he used for confession, prayers, and tears. 














12. ... with the best ointment—Amos 6:4—6. 

13. David—Kking David, whose reign over a united Israel appears in the 
Books of Samuel, 1 Kings, and 1 Chronicles. 

14. Psalm 6:6. 
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He did not do this on one night only, ceasing on the second night, nor 
on two or three nights, omitting the nights in between, but he kept on 
doing this every night. For he says, “I shall wash my bed every night; I 
shall water my couch with my tears,” revealing the abundance and 
continuity of his tears. When everyone was quiet and at rest, he met 
God alone, and the unsleeping eye was with him as he wept and 
mourned and told of his private sins. You also ought to make a bed 
like this for yourself. Silver surrounding you awakens jealousy from 
men and stirs up anger from above; but tears like David’s are able to 
quench the very fires of Hell. 

Shall I show you another bed? I mean Jacob’s.!> He had the bare 
ground beneath him and a stone under his head. For this reason he 
saw the spiritual rock!® and that ladder by which angels ascended and 
descended. Let us also set our minds on such beds, so that we may see 
such dreams as well. But if we lie on silver beds, not only will we not 
gain any pleasure, but besides we will endure distress. For when you 
consider that in the most extreme cold, in the middle of the night, 
when you are sleeping on a bed, the poor man has thrown himself on a 
pile of straw by the door of the bathhouse, wrapping the stalks around 
him, shivering, stiff with cold, pinched with hunger—even if you are 
the stoniest of all men, I am sure that you will condemn yourself for 
providing for yourself unnecessary luxury while not allowing him even 
what is necessary. “No soldier on service,” it is written, “gets entangled 
in civilian pursuits.”!’ You are a spiritual soldier; this kind of soldier 
does not sleep on an ivory bed, but on the ground. He is not anointed 
with perfumed oils: these are the concern of those corrupt men who 
dally with courtesans,'* of those who act on the stage, of those who 
live carelessly. You must not smell of perfumes but of virtue. Nothing 
is more unclean for the soul than when the body has such a fragrance. 
For the fragrance of the body and the clothes would be a sign of the 
stench and filthiness of the inner man. When the devil attacks and 
breaks down the soul with self-indulgence, and fills it with great frivol- 


15. Jacob’s [bed/—see the story in Genesis 28:11—22, in which Jacob, sleeping 
under the stars during a trip to collect a wife, takes a rock for a pillow, dreams 
of a ladder to heaven, and receives a promise from God to create descendants 
so numerous they shall be like “the dust of the earth.” 

16. spiritual rock—Chrysostom takes the rock in the story to represent Christ. 

17. gets entangled in civilian pursuits—2 Timothy 2:4. 

18. courtesans—prostitutes with a wealthy clientele. 
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ity, then he wipes off the stain of his own corruption on the body also 
with perfumes. Just as those who are continually afflicted with a nasal 
discharge and catarrh!? will stain their clothes, their hands, and their 
faces as they continually wipe off the discharge from their noses, so 
also the soul of this wicked man will wipe off the discharge of evil on 
his body. Who will expect anything noble and good from one who 
smells of perfumes and who keeps company with women, or rather 
courtesans, and who leads the life of a dancer? Let your soul breathe a 
spiritual fragrance, so that you may give the greatest benefit both to 
yourself and to your companions. 

There is nothing more grievous than luxury. Hear what Moses”® 
says about it: Jacob “grew fat, he became thick and broad. The beloved 
one kicked out.”?! Moses does not say that Jacob walked out, but that 
the beloved one kicked out, suggesting how haughty and unbridled he 
had become. And elsewhere Moses says, when you have eaten and 
drunk, “take heed to yourself, that you forget not the Lord your 
God.” In this way luxury often leads to forgetfulness. As for you, 
my beloved, if you sit at table, remember that from the table you must 
go to prayer. Fill your belly so moderately that you may not become 
too heavy to bend your knees and call upon your God. Do you not see 
how the donkeys leave the manger ready to walk and carry loads and 
fulfill their proper service? But when you leave the table you are use- 
less and unserviceable for any kind of work. How will you avoid being 
more worthless even than the donkeys? Why do I say this? Because 
that is the time when you most need to be sober and wide awake.” The 
time after dinner is the time for thanksgiving, and he who gives thanks 
should not be drunk but sober and wide awake. After dinner let us not 
go to bed but to prayer, or we may become more irrational than the 
irrational beasts. 

I know that many will condemn what I say, thinking that I am in- 
troducing a strange new custom into our life; but I will condemn more 
strongly the wicked custom that now prevails over us. Christ has made 
it very clear that after taking nourishment at table we ought to receive 
not sleep in bed but prayer and reading of the divine scriptures. When 





19. catarrh—inflammation of the mucous membrane. 

20. Moses—most theologians in the early church assumed that Moses au- 
thored the first five books of the Old Testament. 

21. ... one kicked out—Deuteronomy 32:15. 

22. ... forget not the Lord your God—Deuteronomy 8:11. 
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he had fed the great multitude in the wilderness, he did not send them 
to bed and to sleep, but summoned them to hear divine sayings. He 
had not filled their stomachs to bursting, nor abandoned them to 
drunkenness; but when he had satisfied their need, he led them to spit- 
itual nourishment. Let us do the same; and let us accustom ourselves 
to eat only enough to live, not enough to be distracted and weighed 
down. For we were not born, we do not live, in order to eat and drink; 
but we eat in order to live. At the beginning life was not made for eat- 
ing, but eating for life. But we, as if we had come into the world for 
this purpose, spend everything for eating. 

Now to make our denunciation of luxury more vehement and 
mote pertinent to those who practice it, let us lead our sermon back to 
Lazarus. Thus our advice and counsel will be truer and clearer, when 
you see those who attended to good eating chastised and punished, not 
in words but in actions. For as the rich man lived in such wickedness, 
practiced luxury every day, and dressed himself splendidly, he was 
preparing for himself a more grievous punishment, building himself a 
greater fire, and making his penalty inexorable and his retribution in- 
accessible to pardon. The poor man, on the other hand, lay at his gate 
and did not become discouraged, blaspheme, or complain. He did not 
say to himself what many people say: “What is this? He lives in wick- 
edness, cruelty, and inhumanity, enjoys everything more than he needs, 
and does not endure even mental distress or any other of the unex- 
pected troubles (of which many afflict mankind), but gains pure pleas- 
ure; but I cannot obtain a share even of necessary sustenance. Every- 
thing flows to him as if from a fountain, although he spends all his 
good on parasites, flatterers, and drunkenness; but I lie here an exam- 
ple for onlookers, a source of shame and derision, wasting away with 
hunger. Is this the work of Providence? Does any justice oversee the 
deeds of mankind?” He did not say or even think any of these things. 
How do we know? From the fact that the angels led him away in tri- 
umph, and seated him in the bosom of Abraham. If he had been a 
blasphemer, he would not have come to enjoy such honor. 

Many people admire the man for this reason only, that he was 
poor, but I can show that he endured chastisements nine in number, 
imposed not to punish him, but to make him more glorious; and in- 
deed this came about. In the first place poverty is truly a dreadful thing, 
as everyone knows who has experienced it; for no words can describe 
how great the anguish is which those endure who live as beggars 
without knowing wisdom. But for Lazarus this was not his only trou- 
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ble, but illness was yoked to it, and this to an excessive degree. See 
how he shows both these misfortunes at their height. Christ showed 
that the poverty of Lazarus surpassed all other poverty at that time, 
when he said that Lazarus did not even enjoy any of the crumbs that 
fell from the rich man’s table. Again, he showed that Lazarus’ illness 
reached the same measure as his poverty, beyond which it could not 
stretch out any farther, when he said that the dogs licked his sores. 
Lazarus was so much weakened that he could not even shoo the dogs 
away, but he lay like a living corpse, watching them coming without 
strength to protect himself from them. His limbs were so weak, so 
much wasted by disease, so far consumed by his trials. Did you see 
both poverty and disease besieging his body to the extreme degree? If 
each of these by itself is dreadful and unbearable, when they are woven 
together, is he not a man of steel who can endure them? Many people 
are often ill, but do not lack their necessary sustenance; others live in 
extreme poverty, but enjoy good health; and one good becomes a 
consolation for the other misfortune. But here both these misfortunes 
have run together. But, you say, you can tell me of someone who is 
both ill and poor. But not in such loneliness. For even if not in his 
own home, at least in public he could receive mercy from those who 
see him; but for Lazarus the lack of protectors made his two misfor- 
tunes more grievous. And this lack itself was made to seem more 
grievous by his position at the gate of the rich man. For if he had en- 
dured such sufferings and been neglected while lying in a desert and 
uninhabited place, he would not have felt so much distress. If no one 
had been present, he would have been persuaded even against his will 
to endure what was happening to him; but since he did not obtain 
even ordinary concern from anyone although he lay in the midst of so 
many drunkards and merry-makers, he came to feel his anguish more 
keenly [...]. For there was no one to console him with a word or 
comfort him with a deed, no friend, neighbor, or relative, not even any 
onlooker, since the rich man’s whole household was corrupt. 

In addition to these, the sight of another person in good fortune 
laid on him an extra burden of anguish, not because he was envious 
and wicked, but because we all naturally perceive our own misfortunes 
more acutely by comparison with others’ prosperity. In the case of the 
rich man there was something else that could hurt Lazarus even more. 
He received a keener perception of his own troubles not only by com- 
paring his own misfortune with the rich man’s prosperity, but also by 
considering that the rich man fared well in all respects in spite of living 
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with cruelty and inhumanity, while he suffered extreme evils with vir- 
tue and goodness. Because of this he endured inconsolable distress. 
For if the man had been just, if he had been good, if he had been ad- 
mirable, if he had been laden with every virtue, he would not have 
grieved Lazarus; but since he lived in wickedness, and had reached the 
height of evil, and was demonstrating such inhumanity, and treated 
him like an enemy, and passed him by like a stone shamelessly and 
mercilessly, and in spite of this all enjoyed such affluence: think how 
he was likely to sink the poor man’s soul as if with a series of waves; 
think how Lazarus was likely to feel, seeing parasites, flatterers, serv- 
ants going to and fro, in and out, running around, shouting, drinking, 
stamping their feet, and practicing all other kinds of wantonness. As if 
he had come for this very purpose, to be a witness of others’ good 
fortune, he lay thus at the gate, alive only enough to be able to perceive 
his own ill fortune, enduring shipwreck while in the harbor, torment- 
ing his soul with the bitterest thirst so near the spring. 

Shall I name another evil in addition to these? He could not ob- 
serve another Lazarus. We, for our part, even if we suffer a multitude 
of troubles, can at least gain sufficient comfort and enjoy consolation 
from looking at him. Finding companions in our sufferings either in 
fact or in story brings a great consolation to those in anguish. But he 
could not see anyone else who had suffered the same trials as he had; 
indeed he could not even hear of anyone among his ancestors who had 
endured as much. This is enough to darken one’s soul. It is possible 
even to add another evil to these, namely that he could not console 
himself with any thought of resurrection, but he believed that the pre- 
sent situation was closed within the present life; for he was one of 
those who lived before the time of grace.** But now among us, when 
so much knowledge of God has been revealed, both the good hope of 
the resurrection, and the retribution awaiting sinners hereafter, and the 
rewards prepared for the upright, if some people are so mean-spirited 
and miserable that they are not upheld even by these expectations, 
what was he likely to feel, deprived even of this anchor? He could not 
yet practice any such wisdom because the time had not yet come for 
these teachings. 

There was even something more in addition to these evils, namely 
that his reputation was slandered by foolish people. For most people, 


23. before the time of grace—before Christ’s birth, which, Christianity teaches, 
offers the prospect of salvation, resurrection after death, and eternal life. 
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when they see someone in hunger, chronic illness, and the extremes of 
misfortune, do not even allow him a good reputation, but judge his life 
by his troubles, and think that he is surely in such misery because of 
wickedness. They say many other things like this to one another, fool- 
ishly indeed, but still they say them: for example, if this man were dear 
to God, he would not have left him to suffer in poverty and the other 
troubles. This is what happened both to Job™ and to Paul. To the 
former they said, “You have not often been spoken to in distress, have 
your Who will endure the force of your words? Whereas you have 
instructed many, strengthened the hands of the weak, upheld the 
stumbler with words, and made firm the feeble knees, yet now pain has 
come to you ... and you ate impatient. Is not your fear founded in 
folly?”*® What he means is something like this: “If you had done 
something good, you would not have suffered what you have suffered; 
but you are paying the penalty of sin and transgression.” This was what 
most distressed the blessed Job. About Paul also the foreigners said 
the same: for when they saw the viper hanging from his hand, they did 
not imagine anything good about him, but thought him one of those 
who have dared the utmost evil.*° This is clear from what they said, 
“Though he has escaped from the sea, justice has not allowed him to 
live.” We also often make an extraordinary uproar with words like these. 

Nevertheless, although the waves were so great and came so close 
together, the boat did not sink, but he strengthened himself with wis- 
dom like dew continually refreshing a person lying in a furnace. He did 
not say to himself anything like what many people are likely to say, that 
if this rich man, when he departs to the other world, receives punish- 
ment and retribution, he has made one for one, but if hereafter he 
enjoys the same honors as here, he has made two for nothing. Do not 
you ordinary people use these expressions in the marketplace, and 
bring the language of the race-course and the theater into the church? I 
am ashamed, indeed, and I blush to put these expressions before you, 


24. Job—see especially chapters 4, 8, and 11 in the book of Job. 

25. ... Is not your fear founded in folly?—Job 4:2-6. 

26. ... dared the utmost evil—a reference to a story about the Apostle Paul in 
the book of Acts. “Paul had gathered a bundle of brushwood and was putting it 
on the fire, when a viper, driven out by the heat, fastened itself on his hand. 
When the natives saw the creature hanging from his hand, they said to one 
another, “his man must be a murderer; though he has escaped from the sea, 
justice has not allowed him to live”’ (Acts 28:3-4, NRSV). Paul survives. 
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except that it is necessary to say these things, to free you from the dis- 
orderly humor, the shame, and the harm that comes from such talk. 
Many people often say these things with a laugh, but even this belongs 
to the evil methods of the devil, to introduce corrupt teaching into our 
life in the guise of humorous expressions. Many people use these 
phrases continually in workshops, in the marketplace, and in their 
houses: this is a mark of extreme unbelief, of real mania, and of a 
childish disposition. To say, “If the wicked are punished when they 
depart,”?” and not to be thoroughly convinced that they surely will be 
punished, is characteristic of unbelievers and skeptics. To think that, 
even if this should happen (and it will happen), the wicked will have 
enjoyed an equal reward with the righteous indicates the height of 
foolishness. 

What do you say? Tell me. If the rich man departs and is punished 
hereafter, has he made one for one? How would you figure this? How 
many years do you want to suppose that he has enjoyed his money in 
this life? Shall we suppose a hundred? I am willing to say two hundred 
or three hundred or twice this many, or, if you wish, even a thousand 
(which is impossible, for, as it is written, “The days of our years ... are 
eighty years”)—but let us say even a thousand. You cannot show me, 
can you, a life here that has no end, that understands no limit, like the 
life of the righteous hereafter??* Tell me, if someone in a hundred 
years should see a good dream on one night, and enjoy great luxury in 
his sleep, will you be able to say in his case “one for one,” and make 
the one night of those dreams equivalent to the hundred years? You 
cannot say this. So you must think the same way about the life to come. 
As one dream is to a hundred years, so the present life is to the future 
life; or rather the difference is much greater. As a little drop is to the 
boundless sea, so much a thousand years are to that future glory and 
enjoyment. What would one need to say more than that it has no limit 
and knows no end; and as much as dreams differ from the truth of 
reality, so much this condition differs from that hereafter? 

Besides, even before the punishment to come,”? those who prac- 
tice wickedness and live in sin are punished in this life. Do not simply 
tell me of the man who enjoys an expensive table, who wears silken 


27. when they depart—when they die. 

28. like the life of the righteous hereafter—iife that never ends: eternal life. 

29. punishment to come—the punishment that awaits the unrighteous after 
death, i.e., Hell. 
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robes, who takes with him flocks of slaves as he struts in the market- 
place: unfold for me his conscience, and you will see inside a great 
tumult of sins, continual fear, storm, confusion, his mind approaching 
the imperial throne of his conscience as if in a courtroom, sitting like a 
juror, presenting arguments as if in a public trial, suspending his mind 
and torturing it for his sins, and crying aloud, with no witness but God 
who alone knows how to watch these inner dramas. The adulterer, for 
example, even if he is immensely wealthy, even if he has no accuser, 
does not cease accusing himself within. The pleasure is brief, but the 
anguish is long-lasting, fear and trembling everywhere, suspicion and 
agony. He fears the narrow alleys. He trembles at the very shadows, at 
his own servants, at those who ate aware of his deeds and at those 
who know nothing, at the woman herself whom he has wronged, and 
at the husband whom he has insulted. He goes about bearing with him 
a bitter accuser, his conscience; self-condemned, he is unable to relax 
even a little. On his bed, at table, in the marketplace, in the house, by 
day, by night, in his very dreams he often sees the image of his sin. He 
lives the life of Cain,*° groaning and trembling on the earth even when 
no one knows. 

Inside he has fire always concentrated. The same happens also to 
those who practice theft and fraud, to drunkards, and (in a word) to 
everyone who lives in sin. There is no way to corrupt that court. Even 
if we do not seek virtue, we still suffer anguish, when we are not seek- 
ing it; and if we seek evil, we still experience the anguish when we 
cease from the pleasure of the sin. Let us not say, about the wicked 
who are rich here and the righteous who are rewarded hereafter, that 
one makes one, but that two make nothing. For the righteous, both the 





30. the life of Cain—see the story of Adam and Eve’s two sons, Cain and Abel, 
in chapter 4 of Genesis. “Cain said to his brother Abel, ‘Let us go out to the 
field.” And when they were in the field, Cain rose up against his brother Abel and 
killed him. Then the Lord said to Cain, “Where is your brother Abel?’ He said, ‘I 
do not know; am I my brother’s keeper?’ And the Lord said, “What have you 
done? Listen; your brother’s blood is crying out to me from the ground! And 
now you ate cursed from the ground, which has opened its mouth to receive 
yout brother’s blood from your hand. When you till the ground, it will no longer 
yield to you its strength; you will be a fugitive and a wanderer on the earth.’ Cain 
said to the Lord, ‘My punishment is greater than I can bear! Today you have 
driven me away from the soil, and I shall be hidden from your face; I shall be a 
fugitive and a wanderer on the earth, and anyone who meets me may kill me.” 
(Genesis 4:8-14, NRSV) 
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life hereafter and this life provide great pleasure; but the wicked and 
greedy ate punished both here and hereafter. They are punished even 
here by the expectation of the retribution hereafter, and by the evil 
suspicion of everyone, and by the very fact of sinning and corrupting 
their own souls. After their departure from here they endure unbeara- 
ble retribution. In contrast, even if the righteous suffer a multitude of 
troubles here, they are nourished by good hopes and have a pleasure 
that is pure, secure, and permanent; and hereafter the multitude of 
good things will welcome them, just like Lazarus. Do not tell me that 
he was afflicted with sores, but consider that he had a soul inside more 
precious than any gold—or rather not his soul only, but also his body, 
for the virtue of the body is not plumpness and vigor but the ability to 
bear so many severe trials. A person is not loathsome if he has this 
kind of wounds on his body, but if he has a multitude of sores on his 
soul and takes no care of them. Such was that rich man, full of sores 
within. Just as the dogs licked the wounds of the poor man, so demons 
licked the sins of the rich man; and just as the poor man lived in star- 
vation of nourishment, so the rich man lived in starvation of every 
kind of virtue. 

Knowing all these things, let us be wise. Let us not say that if God 
oved so-and-so, he would not have allowed him to become poor. This 
very fact is the greatest evidence of God’s love: “For the Lord disci- 
plines him whom he loves, and chastises every son whom he rfe- 
ceives.”?! And elsewhere it is written: “My son, if you come forward 
to serve the Lord, prepare yourself for temptation. Set your heart right 
and be steadfast.” ** Let us reject from among us, beloved, these friv- 
olous notions and these vulgar expressions. “Let nothing shameful or 
foolish or ribald,” it is written, “come forth from your mouth.” Let 
us not only not say these things ourselves; but even if we see others 
saying them, let us silence them, let us struggle vigorously against them, 
let us stop their shameless tongues. Tell me, if you see any rob- 
ber-chief prowling the roads, lying in wait for passersby, stealing from 
farms, burying gold and silver in caves and holes, penning up large 
herds in his hideouts, and acquiring a lot of clothing and slaves from 
that prowling, tell me, do you call him fortunate because of that wealth, 
or unfortunate because of the penalty that awaits him? Indeed he has 





31. ... every son whom he receives—Proverbs 3:12; Hebrews 12:6. 
32. ... be steadfast—Sirach 2:1-2. 
33. ... come forth from your mouth—Ephesians 5:4; Ephesians 4:29. 
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not yet been apprehended, he has not been handed over to the judge, 
he has not been thrown into prison, he has no accuser, his case has not 
come to the vote, but be eats and drinks extravagantly, he enjoys great 
abundance. Nevertheless we do not call him fortunate because of his 
present visible goods, but we call him miserable because of his future 
expected sufferings. 

You should think the same way about those who are rich and 
greedy. They are a kind of robbers lying in wait on the roads, stealing 
from passersby, and burying others’ goods in their own houses as if in 
caves and holes. Let us not therefore call them fortunate because of 
what they have, but miserable because of what will come, because of 
that dreadful courtroom,*4 because of the inexorable judgment, be- 
cause of the outer darkness that awaits them. Indeed, robbers often 
have escaped the hands of men; nevertheless, even knowing this we 
would have prayed both for ourselves and for our enemies to avoid 
that life with its cursed affluence. But with God we cannot say this: for 
no one will escape his judgment, but all who live by fraud and theft 
will certainly draw upon themselves that important and endless penalty, 
just like this rich man. Collect all these thoughts in your minds, there- 
fore, my beloved, let us call fortunate not the wealthy but the virtuous; 
let us call miserable not the poor but the wicked. Let us not regard 
what is present, but consider what is to come. Let us examine not the 
outer garments but the conscience of each person. Let us pursue the 
virtue and joy that come from righteous actions; and let us, both rich 
and poor, emulate Lazarus. For this man did not endure just one or 
two or three tests of virtue, but very many—I mean that he was poor, 
he was ill, he had no one to help him. He remained in a house that 
could have relieved all his troubles but he was granted no word of 
comfort. He saw the man who neglected him enjoying such luxury, 
and not only enjoying luxury but living in wickedness without suffering 
any misfortune. He could not look to any other Lazarus or comfort 
himself with any philosophy of resurrection. Along with the evils I 
have mentioned, he obtained a bad reputation among the mass of 
people because of his misfortunes. Not for two or three days but for 
his whole life he saw himself in this situation and the rich man in the 
opposite. What excuse will we have, when this man endured all the 
misfortunes at once with such courage, if we will not bear even the 
half of these? You cannot, you cannot possibly show or name any 








34. dreadful courtroom—Christ’s judgment of souls. 
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other who has suffered so many and such great misfortunes. For this 
reason Christ set him before us, so that whatever troubles we encoun- 
ter, seeing in this man a greater measure of tribulation, we may gain 
enough comfort and consolation from his wisdom and patience. He 
stands forth as a single teacher of the whole world, for those who suf- 
fer any misfortune whatever, offering himself for all to see, and sur- 
passing all of them in the excess of his own troubles. 

For all this let us give thanks to God who loves mankind. Let us 
gather help from the narration. Let us talk of Lazarus continually in 
councils, at home, in the marketplace, and everywhere. Let us examine 
carefully all the wealth that comes from this parable, so that we may 
both pass through the present troubles without grief and attain to the 
good things that are to come: of which may we all be found worthy, by 
the grace and love of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father, 
together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, honor, and worship, now and 
ever, and to ages of ages. Amen. 
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3.3 Rules for Bishops and Clergy (ca. 880) 


“Passages from the Epanagoge, ” in Social and Political Thought in Byzantinm: 
From Justinian I to the Last Palaeologus: Passages from Byzantine Writers and Documents, 
ed. Ernest Barker (New York: Oxford University Press, 1957), 89-97. Public 
domain. 


Several centuries after Chrysostom’s treatises on bishops and 
ptiests, the Byzantine emperor Basil I (867-886) codified the 
rights of clergy and the means by which bishops should be 
elected. In the text below Basil rules on the proper relationship 
between clergy and the Byzantine state (the remnant of the Ro- 
man Empire in the East), an issue to be examined in greater de- 
tail in subsequent sections. 





Figure 24. Coin with Visage of Basil I, 882 


Title VIII: On the election of bishops 
3. We ordain that, when a bishop is to be elected, there should be 
a meeting of the clergy and the principal men of the city, at which 
votes shall be cast among three persons; and each elector shall certify 
that he has not given his vote for any gift or promise, or through 
friendship or favor or any other reason of partiality, but in the 
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knowledge that the persons concerned are of the orthodox and catho- 
lic faith, of good life, over the age of thirty, and not married [...] Let 
the best of the three persons for whom votes are cast be elected by the 
choice and judgment of the electors; and let him furnish a letter under 
his own signature concerning his orthodox faith. [...] The person 
elected shall also certify, under his own hand, that he has made no gift or 
promise, either directly or through another, and that he will not here- 
after make any gift, either to a person who voted for him, or to any of 
the persons who cast votes, or to any other person whatsoever, in re- 
spect of his election. 

4. We ordain that if the persons voting should think that any lay- 
man is worthy of the aforesaid election to the office of bishop, they 
should consider him along with the other three who are clerks or 
monks; provided, notwithstanding, that the layman thus considered for 
the office be not [at once] elected bishop, but shall first, in not less 
than three months from the time of the election, be admitted as a 
member of the clergy, and shall accordingly be elected bishop after 
having received instruction in the holy canons and the sacred liturgy of 
the church. 


Title IX: On what is proper to bishops and other 
clergy 


1. We do not permit [...] bishops or monks to act, under any rule 
of law, as guardians or curators of any person whatsoever. [...] 

3. We do not permit a bishop, or a steward, or any other clerk of 
any degree, or a monk, to be a receiver or demander of taxes, or a 
farmer of taxes, or a curator of the goods and house of another person, 
of a summoner in a court, or a surety. [...] 

14. Those who are ordained as members of the clergy, or have 
taken vows in a monastery, and subsequently abandon their proper 
status and transform themselves into laymen, do not serve in the army 
or the government, but are equally disfranchised with the persons 
aforesaid. [...] 

16. Monasteries and churches, and more especially metropolitan- 
ates*> and bishoprics, are not subject to any corvee** or form of service, 
whether of a private or a public order. They are exempt from them all 


35. metropolitanates—bishoprtics in majot cities. 
36. corvee—feudal labor owed to another person. 
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for [the service of] God, even as the tribe of Levi*’ was free from all 
obligation under the Mosaic law. But if any unavoidable emergency 
should occur, involving the commonweal, and demanding that they 
too should undertake some form of service in the interest of their own 
safety, they shall fulfill such obligation, wholly [and solely] through the 
action of the local bishops, and not through the action of laymen. [...] 


37. tribe of Levi—one of the tribes of Israel, whose members bore special, re- 
ligious duties. 
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he introduction to this section can be found in the com- 

panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 

Eastern Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 
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4.1 The Life of St. Antony by Athanasius 
(ca. 356-362) 


“Life of Antony,” trans. Archibald Robertson, in Schaff and Wace, Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, 4:195—221. Public domain. Revised with occasional refer- 
ence to Athanasius, “Life of Antony by Athanasius,” in Early Christian Lives, 
trans. Carolinne White (New York: Penguin Books, 1998), 7-70. 


St. Antony was one of the first Christian ascetics, and cer- 
tainly the best-known, to completely abandon civilization and 
settle in the desert, a move that endeared him to many as the 
father of monasticism. (Many ascetics before Antony tended to 
seclude themselves on the edges of towns or in graveyards.) 





Figure 25. Monastery of St. Antony, est. 361-363, 334 kilometers southeast 
of Cairo 


But Antony’s quest for solitude did not entirely succeed; as his 
reputation grew, earnest imitators increasingly sought him out. 
Apparent in the biography below (written by Athanasius, Arius’s 
great opponent) is the tension between Antony’s desire, on the 
one hand, to remain apart from the world, and his belief in his 
obligation, on the other hand, to perform healings and guide the 
spiritual lives of those drawn to him. The great irony of Antony’s 
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life was this: his solitary lifestyle proved the very thing that at- 
tracted followers. 

The reader will note that Athanasius employs his biography 
of St. Antony to promote his own Christological views. Antony 
appears here as a defender of orthodox, Christian belief. Some 
see the following account as religious propaganda—a narrative 
that says more about Athanasius’ ideas than those of Antony. But 
despite or because of Athanasius’s motives, the text significantly 
influenced the development of monasticism. Full of entertaining 
descriptions of battles with demons and miraculous healings, the 
Lite of Antony remained popular reading well through the Mid- 
dle Ages and into the modern era. The authors of this anthology 
worried for a short period that one of their research assis- 
tants—utterly smitten with this text—was about to hop a plane 
to Cairo, purchase a camel, and herself embark on a life of soli- 
tude in the Egyptian desert. 
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Figure 26. Michelangelo, “Torment of St. Antony,” ca. 1487-1488 


e Preface ° 
Athanasius the bishop to the brothers in foreign parts: 
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You have entered a noble rivalry with the monks of Egypt by your 
determination either to equal or surpass them in your training in the 
way of virtue. For by now there are monasteries among you and the 
name of monk merits public recognition. For good reason all men will 
approve of this determination, and, in answer to your prayers God will 
fulfill your work. Since you asked me to give you an account of the 
blessed Antony’s way of life, and you want to learn how he began the 
discipline, what kind of man he was, how he ended his life, and 
whether the things told about him are true (so you imitate him your- 
selves), I readily accepted your behest, since the recollection of Antony 
is great. And I know that you—when you have heard all this—will not 
only admire the man but also wish to emulate his determination, seeing 
that the life of Antony is a sufficient pattern of discipline for monks. 


[..] 
* Life of Antony ° 


Antony, you must know, was an Egyptian: his parents came from 
good families and possessed considerable wealth. Since they were 
Christians he was reared in the faith. His parents raised him from in- 
fancy and he knew nothing but them and his home. Arriving at boy- 
hood and advancing in years, he could not endure to learn his letters. 
He did not care to associate with other boys. His sole desire was, as it 
is written of Jacob, to live as a plain man at home. He used to attend 
the Lord’s house with his parents.! He was not idle as a child and he 
respected his parents when older. He was obedient to his father and 
mother and attentive to what was read, keeping in his heart what was 
profitable in what he heard. And though he was raised in moderate 
affluence, he did not trouble his parents for varied or luxurious fare, 
nor was such fare a source of pleasure to him. He was content simply 
with what he found and he sought nothing further. 

At the age of about eighteen or twenty he was left alone with one 
little sister after the death of his father and mother. The care of both 
home and his sister rested on him. Not six months after the death of 
his parents, he went, according to custom, into the Lord’s house, 
where he reflected while walking about how the apostles left all and 
followed the Savior;? how in the Acts of the Apostles they sold their 
possessions and laid them at the apostles’ feet for distribution to the 


1. Lord’s house—chutch. 
2. the Savior—Christ. 
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needy, and how great a hope was laid up for them in Heaven. Ponder- 
ing these things he entered the church, where the Gospel was being 
read, and he heard the Lord say to the rich man, “If you would be 
perfect, go and sell what you have and give it to the poor, and come 
follow me, and you shall have treasure in Heaven.” Antony, as though 
God put him in mind of the saints, and as though the passage had 
been read on his account, immediately left the church and gave the 
possessions of his forefathers to the villagers—including three hun- 
dred acres, productive and very fair—to prevent anyone from holding 
a grudge against him and his sister. He sold everything else that was 
movable, and, earning a good deal of money, gave it to the poor, while 
reserving a little for his sister’s sake. 

Another time as he went into the church, he heard the Lord say in 
the Gospel, “Do not be anxious about tomorrow.” He could stay no 
longer and left to give his remaining possessions to the poor. Having 
committed his sister to known and faithful virgins to raise her in a 
convent, he then devoted himself to discipline, training himself with 
patience. There were not yet many monasteries in Egypt, and no monk 
at all knew about the distant desert. All who wished to help themselves 
practiced the discipline in solitude near their own village. An old man 
in the next village had lived the life of a hermit from his youth. Antony, 
after seeing this man, imitated him in piety. And at first Antony began 
to abide in places outside the village. Then if he learned about a good 
man anywhere else, he went and sought him, like a prudent bee, not 
returning to his own palace until he had seen him. When he returned, 
it was with good supplies, as it were, for his journey in the way of vit- 
tue. So dwelling there at first, he resolved not to return to the abode of 
his fathers or to the remembrance of his kinsfolk—but to employ all 
his desire and energy for perfecting his discipline. He worked with his 
hands, having heard that “He who is idle shall not eat.” Part of what 
he earned he spent on bread and part he gave to the needy. He was 
constantly in prayer, knowing that a man ought to pray in secret un- 
ceasingly. [...] 

But the devil, who hates and envies what is good, could not en- 
dure to see such a resolution in a youth, and he endeavored to carry 
out against Antony what he accomplished against others. First he tried 
to lead Antony away from the discipline, reminding him of his former 
wealth, his care for his sister, the claims of kindred, a love of money, a 
love of glory, the various pleasures of the table, the other relaxations 
of life, and, at last, the difficulty of virtue and the labor it entails. He 
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suggested also the infirmity of the body and the length of time te- 
quired for the discipline. In a word, he raised in Antony’s mind a great 
dust of debate, wishing to debar him from his settled purpose. But 
when the enemy found himself to be too weak for Antony’s determi- 
nation—conquered by Antony’s firmness, overthrown by his great 
faith and constant prayers—he put his trust in weapons “in the navel 
of his belly,”> for they are his first snare for the young. He attacked 
the young man, disturbing him by night and harassing him by day, so 
that onlookers saw the struggle between them. The one would suggest 
foul thoughts and the other counter them with prayers: the one fire 
him with lust, the other, as one who seemed to blush, fortify his body 
with faith, prayers, and fasting. And the devil, unhappy creature, one 
night even took the shape of a woman and imitated all her acts simply 
to beguile Antony. But Antony, his mind filled with Christ and the 
nobility inspired by him, remembered the spirituality of the soul and 
quenched the coal of the other’s deceit. Again the enemy suggested the 
ease of pleasure. But Antony, like a man filled with rage and grief, 
turned his thoughts to the threatened fire and the gnawing worm,* 
atraying these against his adversary, passed through the temptation 
unscathed. All this was a source of shame to his foe. For he, deeming 
himself like God, found himself mocked by a young man. He who 
boasted against flesh and blood was put to flight by a man in the flesh. 
For the Lord was working with Antony—the Lord who for our sake 
took flesh and gave the body victory over the devil, so that all who 
truly fight can say, “Not I but the grace of God that was with me.” 
The dragon® could not overthrow Antony and saw himself thrust 
out of his heart. He gnashed his teeth, as it is written in scripture, as 
though beside himself, and he appeared to Antony like a black boy, 
taking a visible shape consistent with the color of his mind. Cringing, 
as it were, he no longer plied Antony with thoughts, for guileful 
though he was, he had been bested. At last he spoke in human voice 
and said, “I have deceived many and I have cast down many, but now, 
attacking you and your labors just as I attacked many others, I proved 
weak.” When Antony asked, “Who ate you who speaks like this to me?” 
the devil answered with a lamentable voice, “I am the friend of 














3. weapons “in the naval of the belly’—lust. 
4. threatened fire—Hell. 

5. gnawing worm—death. 

6. the dragon—the devil. 
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whoredom, and I have incited many of the young. I am called the spirit 
of lust. I have deceived many who wished to live soberly; I have 
swayed many who were chaste! I am the one by whom the prophet 
reproves those who have fallen, saying, “The spirit of whoredom 
caused you to err.’ They have tripped because of me. I am the one who 
troubled you so often; but I have been overthrown by you so often.” 
So Antony, giving thanks to the Lord, said to him with courage, “You 
are despicable then, for you are black-hearted and weak as a child. 
From now on I will face no trouble from you, “for the Lord is my 
helper, and I will look down upon my enemies.” Having heard this, the 
black one fled straightway, shuddering at the words and dreading even 
to come near the man. [...] 

Antony eagerly endeavored to make himself fit to appear before 
God, to be pure in heart and ever ready to submit to his counsel, and 
to him alone. [...] 

Thus tightening his hold upon himself, Antony departed for the 
tombs, which happened to lie some distance from the village. He asked 
one of his acquaintances to bring him bread at intervals of many days. 
He entered one of the tombs, his acquaintance shut the door on him, 
and Antony remained alone inside. The enemy could not endure it, 
fearful that—in a short time—Antony would fill the desert with the 
discipline. The devil thus came one night with a multitude of demons, 
and he cut Antony with stripes. Antony lay on the ground, speechless 
from the excessive pain. The torture was so excessive that no blows 
inflicted by man could ever have caused him such torment. But by the 
providence of God—for the Lord never ignores those who hope in 
him—his acquaintance came the next day bearing loaves of bread. 
Opening the door, he saw Antony lying on the ground as though dead. 
He lifted him up, carried him to the church in the village, and laid him 
on the ground. Many of Antony’s kinsfolk and villagers sat around him 
as though around a corpse. But around midnight Antony came to 
himself and arose. He saw that everyone except his comrade was 
sleeping, so he motioned with his head for his comrade to approach 
and asked him to carry him again to the tombs without waking any- 
body. 

Antony’s comrade carried him back and again shut him up alone 
in the tomb. Antony could not stand because of the blows, but he 
prayed as he lay. And after praying, he said with a shout, “Here am I, 
Antony. I do not flee from your stripes. Even if you inflict more, 
nothing will separate me from the love of Christ.” And then he sang, 
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“Though a camp be set against me, my heart will not be afraid.” Such 
were the thoughts and words of this ascetic. But the enemy, who hates 
good, marveled that Antony dared to return after the blows. He called 
together his hounds and burst out, “You see that we did not stop this 
man, either by the spirit of lust or by blows. Because he defies us, let 
us attack him in another fashion.” Now changing form for evil pur- 
poses is easy for the devil. So that night his demons made such a din 
that the whole place seemed shaken by an earthquake, and the de- 
mons—as if breaking the four walls of the dwelling—seemed to enter 
through them, coming in the likeness of beasts and creeping things. 
And the place was suddenly filled with the forms of lions, bears, leop- 
ards, bulls, serpents, asps, scorpions, and wolves, each of them moving 
according to its nature. The lion roared. The bull, wishing to attack, 
seemed to toss its horns. The serpent writhed but was unable to ap- 
proach. And the wolf was restrained as it rushed ahead. The noise of 
the apparitions, with their angry raging, was dreadful. But Antony, 
stricken and goaded by them, felt severe bodily pains. He lay watching, 
with unshaken soul, groaning from bodily anguish. But his mind was 
clear, and in mockery he said, “If any power were in you, it would have 
been enough for just one of you to come. But since the Lord made 
you weak, you attempt to terrify me by numbers. Taking the shape of 
brute beasts is proof of your weakness.” And with boldness he said, 
“Tf you are able and have received power against me, do not delay your 
attack. But if you are unable, why trouble me in vain? For faith in our 
Lord is a seal and a wall of safety for us.” After many attempts they 
gnashed their teeth at him, mocking themselves rather than him. [...] 

Antony went forth still more eagerly, devoted to the service of 
God. Having fallen in with an old man he met previously, he asked 
him to dwell with him in the desert. But the old man declined due to 
his great age and because no custom for such practice existed. So An- 
tony set off by himself to the mountain. [...] 

And for nearly twenty years he continued training himself in soli- 
tude, never going out and seldom seen by anyone. Many were eager to 
imitate his discipline. Acquaintances came and began to knock down 
and wrench off his door by force. So Antony, as if from a shrine, came 
forth, initiated in the mysteries and filled with the Spirit of God. [...] 
And when they saw him, they marveled at the sight, for he had the 
same body as before: he was neither fat, like a man without exercise, 
nor lean from fasting and striving with the demons. He was the same 
as they knew him before his retirement. And his soul was free from 
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blemish. It was not contracted by grief, relaxed by pleasure, or pos- 
sessed by laughter or dejection. He was not troubled when he beheld 
the crowd, nor overjoyed at being saluted by so many. He was alto- 
gether balanced, as if guided by reason and abiding in a natural state. 
Through him the Lord healed the bodily ailments of many present and 
cleansed others from evil spirits. And he gave grace to Antony in 
speaking, so that Antony consoled many who were sorrowful. He set 
those at variance to one accord, exhorting all to prefer the love of 
Christ over everything in the world. And while he exhorted and ad- 
vised them to remember the good things to come, and the lov- 
ing-kindness of God toward us, “who spared not his own son, but 
delivered him up for us all,’ he persuaded many to embrace the soli- 
tary life. And thus cells arose in the mountains, and the desert monks 
colonized the desert, leaving their own people and enrolling them- 
selves for citizenship in the heavens. [...] 

One day when the monks assembled before Antony and asked to 
hear words from him. He spoke to them in the Egyptian tongue as 
follows. 


The scriptures are enough for instruction, but it is good to encourage 
one another in faith and stir each other up with words. You, as chil- 
dren, should share what you know with your father; and I, as the el- 
der, should share with you my knowledge and what experience has 
taught me. Let this be the common aim for all: neither to give up 
having once begun, nor to faint in trouble, nor to say, “We have lived 
in the discipline a long time.” Rather let us increase our earnestness, 
as though making a new beginning each day. For the whole life of 
man is very short as measured by the ages to come. All our time is 
nothing compared with eternal life. In this world everything has a 
price, and a man exchanges one equivalent for another. But the 
promise of eternal life is bought for a trifle. For it is written, “The 
days of our life are seventy—or, if many, eighty—and whatever re- 
mains is labor and sorrow.” Whenever we live a full eighty years or 
even a hundred in the discipline, we will not reign for only a hundred 
years, but instead forever and ever. Although we fought on earth, we 
will not receive our inheritance on earth; instead we have promises in 
Heaven. Having discarded the body, which is corrupt, we will receive 
it Incorrupt. 


Therefore, children, let us not faint or decide that the time is 
too long. We are doing something great, “for the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that will 
be revealed to us.” And as we look at the world, let us not think that 
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we have renounced anything of much consequence, for the whole 
earth is very small compared with all of Heaven. If we were lords of 
all the earth and gave it all up, it would be nothing compared to the 
kingdom of Heaven. A man should relinquish a copper drachma’ to 
gain a hundred drachmas of gold. And if a man were lord of all the 
earth, he would give up little by renouncing it, receiving a hundred- 
fold what he relinquished. Not even the whole earth is equal in value 
to the heavens. Thus he who relinquishes a few acres relinquishes 
nothing. And even if he gives up a house or much gold, he should 
not boast or be low-spirited. [...] Why not gather those things we can 
take with us—namely prudence, justice, temperance, courage, under- 
standing, love, kindness to the poor, faith in Christ, freedom from 
wrath, and hospitality? If we possess these, we will find them pre- 
paring a welcome for us in the land of the meek-hearted. [...] 


Having set out in the way of virtue, let us strive all the more to 
attain those things before is. And let no one turn to the things behind, 
like Lot’s wife,® because the Lord has said, “No man who puts his 
hand to the plow and then turns back is fit for the kingdom of 
Heaven.” Turning back is to feel regret and to be worldly-minded. 
Do not fear the word “virtue”; do not be astonished at the name. 
Virtue is not far from us; it is not outside ourselves. It is within us, 
and it is easy if we are willing. The Greeks live abroad and cross the 
sea to obtain knowledge, but we have no need to leave home for the 
kingdom of Heaven or to cross the sea for the sake of virtue. For the 
Lord has said, “The kingdom of Heaven is within you.” Virtue needs 
only willingness, since it is in us and formed from us. When the soul 
has its spiritual faculty in a natural state, virtue is formed. [...] 


If demons see Christians—and monks especially—laboring 
cheerfully and advancing, they first attack by temptation and place 
hindrances through evil thoughts to hamper our way. But we need 
not fear their suggestions: by prayer, fasting, and faith in the Lord 
their attack immediately fails. But they do not cease even when their 
attack fails. Knavishly and with subtlety they come again. When they 
cannot deceive the heart openly with foul pleasures, they approach in 
a different guise, attempting to strike fear, changing their shapes, 
taking the form of women, wild beasts, creeping things, gigantic 
bodies, and troops of soldiers. But you should not fear their deceitful 
displays even then: they are nothing and they quickly disappear, espe- 


7. drachma—a coin. 

8. Lot’s wife—see Genesis 19. When fleeing Sodom and Gomorrah, towns 
that God destroyed for their wickedness, Lot’s wife looked back in defiance of 
God’s command and turned into a pillar of salt. 
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cially if a man fortifies himself with faith and the sign of the cross. 

It is not fitting to boast about casting out demons or to feel 
haughty about healing diseases. It is not fitting to esteem someone 
highly who casts out devils, while not considering someone who does 
not. [...] For the working of signs is not our work but the Savior’s. 

He said to his disciples, “Do not rejoice that demons are subject to 

you, but rejoice that your names are written in the heavens.” The fact 

that our names are written in Heaven is proof of our virtuous life. To 
cast out demons is a favor of the Savior who granted it. To those 
who boasted in signs but not in virtue, saying, “Lord, in your name 

did we not cast out demons, and in your name did many mighty 

works?” our Lord answered, “I say to you, I do not know you, for 

the Lord does not know the ways of the wicked.” [...] 

All rejoiced while Antony spoke. In some the love of virtue in- 
creased. In others carelessness was thrown aside. Self-conceit ceased in 
others. All were persuaded to despise the assaults of the evil one, mar- 
veling at the grace the Lord gave Antony for the discerning of spirits. 
The cells in the mountains were filled with holy bands of men who 
sang psalms, loved reading, fasted, prayed, rejoiced in the hope of 
things to come, labored in almsgiving, and preserved love and harmo- 
ny with one another. It was possible to behold a land set by itself, filled 
with piety and justice. [...] 

Antony retired and set a fixed time during which he would not 
leave his abode or admit anyone to it. But Martinian, a military officer, 


came and disturbed him. He had a daughter, afflicted with an evil spirit. 


He knocked at the door for a long time, asking Antony to come out 
and pray to God for his child. Antony refused to open the door. He 
looked out from above and said, “Man, why do you call on me? Iam a 
man just like you. If you believe in Christ whom I serve, go, and, ac- 
cording to your faith, pray to God, and it will come to pass.” Immedi- 
ately Martinian departed, believing and calling upon Christ, and his 
daughter was cleansed from the devil. The Lord did many other things 
through Antony, promising, “Seek and it will be given to you.” Many 
of the sufferers to whom Antony would not open his door slept out- 
side his cell, and by their faith and sincere prayers they were healed. 
Beset by many people, Antony was not able to withdraw himself 
as he intended and desired. He feared that miracles the Lord accom- 
plished through him would cause him to become puffed up, or that 
people might think more of him than they ought. He thus set off into 
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the upper Thebaid? to live among those who did not know him. His 
brothers gave him loaves of bread, and he sat on the bank of the river, 
watching for a boat that might take him up the river. While sitting and 
thinking, a voice came to him from above. “Antony, where are you 
going and why?” The voice did not disturb him, since he was accus- 
tomed to being called in this manner. He answered, “Since the multi- 
tude does not permit me to be still, I wish to go to the upper Thebaid. 
Many hindrances come upon me here, and they demand from me 
things beyond my power.” But the voice said to him, “If you go into 
the Thebaid and down to Bucolia!® you will have to endure 
more—indeed, double the amount of toil. But if you really wish to find 
quiet, depart now for the inner desert.” Antony replied, “Who will 
show me the way, for I do not know it?’ Immediately the voice 
pointed out Saracens!! about to head in that direction. So Antony 
approached them and asked whether he might accompany them into 
the desert. And they, as though commanded by Providence, received 
him willingly. Journeying with them three days and three nights, he 
came to a lofty mountain, and at the foot of the mountain ran a clear 
spring, whose waters were sweet and very cold. Outside was a plain 
and a few uncared-for palm trees. [...] 

So he was alone in the inner mountain, spending his time in pray- 
er and discipline. And the brothers who served him asked to come 
every month and bring him olives, pulses!” and oil, for by now he was 
an old man. He passed his life there and endured great battles, “not 
against flesh and blood,” as it is written, but against opposing demons, 
as we know from those who visited him. They heard tumults, many 
voices, and, as it were, the clash of arms. At night they saw the moun- 
tain become full of wild beasts, and Antony fighting as though against 
visible beings while praying against them. He encouraged those who 
came to him. While kneeling he contended and prayed to the Lord. 
Surely it was a marvelous thing that a man, alone in such a desert, 
feared neither the demons who rose up against him, nor the fierceness 
of the four-footed beasts and creeping things, for they were so many. 





9. Thebaid—a tegion populated by monks in the upper part of the Nile River 
valley in Northern Egypt. 

10. Buccolia—in northern Egypt. 

11. Saracens—Arabs. 

12. pulses—edible legumes. 
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But in truth, as it is written, “He trusted in the Lord as Mount Zion,” !3 
with a mind unshaken and undisturbed. The demons fled from him, 
and the wild beasts, as it is written, “kept peace with him.” [...] 

The monks asked him to come down and visit them and their 
abodes, so he journeyed with those who came to him. A camel carried 
loaves and water for them, for that desert is dry, and there is no water 
fit to drink except in that mountain where Antony’s cell was. So when 
the water ran out on their way, and the heat was very great, they found 
themselves in danger. Going around the neighborhood and finding no 
water, they could walk no further. The lay on the ground, despairing 
for themselves, and they let the camel go. But the old man, seeing that 
they were all in jeopardy and groaning in deep grief, departed a little 
way from them, and, kneeling down, stretched forth his hands and 
prayed. Immediately the Lord made water well forth where he stood 
praying. They all drank and were revived. They filled their bottles, 
sought the camel, and found her, for her rope had caught on a stone 
and was held fast. [...] 

When two brothers came to see Antony they ran out of water. 
One died and the other was at the point of death. He had no strength 
to go on and he lay on the ground expecting to die. But Antony, sitting 
in the mountain, called two monks who happened to be there. He said, 
“Take a pitcher of water and run on the road toward Egypt: two men 
were coming but one is already dead and the other will die unless you 
hurry. This was revealed to me as I was praying.” The monks left and 
found one lying dead. They buried him, restored the other with water, 
and led him to the old man. It was a day’s journey. Now one might ask, 
“Why did Antony not speak before the other died?” We should not 
ask such a question. For the punishment of death was not Antony’s 
but God’s, who judged the one and revealed the condition of the other. 
The marvel here is the case of Antony: he was sitting in the mountain 
with a watchful heart, and the Lord showed him things far off. [...] 

Antony often predicted days or months ahead who was coming to 
see him and the cause of their coming. Some came only for the sake of 
seeing him; others because of sickness; and others because they suf- 
fered from evil spirits. All thought the labor of the journey worthwhile, 
and each returned aware of receiving a benefit. Saying such things and 
beholding such sights, Antony asked that no one praise him for this; 


13. Mount Zion—a hill in Jerusalem often associated with the temple mount; 
a holy place. 
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instead, they should marvel at the Lord for granting us knowledge of 
him as far as our powers extend. [...] 

He was altogether religious and wonderful in faith, for he never 
communed with Meletian schismatics,'4 knowing their wickedness and 
apostasy from the beginning. Nor did he have friendly dealings with 
the Manichaeans!> or any other heretics. Or, if he did, he did so only 
to advise that they change over to piety. He thought and asserted that 
intercourse with heretics was harmful and destructive to the soul. He 
also loathed the heresy of the Arians. He exhorted everyone not to 
approach them or to adopt their erroneous beliefs. Once, when certain 
Arian madmen came to him, he questioned them and learned of their 
impiety. So he drove them from the mountain, saying that their words 
were worse than the poison of serpents. 

Once the Arians falsely asserted that Antony’s opinions were the 
same as theirs. He was displeased and grew angry with them. Sum- 
moned by the bishops and all the brothers, he descended from the 
mountain, entered Alexandria, and denounced the Arians, saying their 
heresy was a forerunner of the Antichrist. He taught the people that 
the Son of God was not a created being. The Son did not come into 
being from non-existence. He is the eternal Word, wisdom, and es- 
sence of the Father. Thus it is impious to say “there was a time when 
he was not,” for the Word was always co-existent with the Father. You 
should have no fellowship with the impious Arians. There is no com- 
munion between light and darkness. You are good Christians. But 
they—when they say that the Son of the Father, the Word of God, is a 
created being—they do not differ from the heathen, since they wor- 
ship what is created rather than God the creator. Believe that creation 
itself is angry with them, because they number the creator—the Lord 
of all, by whom all things came into being—with those things origi- 
nated. [...] 

Others who met him in the outer mountain mocked him because 
he had not learned his letters. Antony said to them, “What do you say? 
Which is first, mind or letters? And which is the cause of 


14. Meketian schismatics—followets of Meletius, bishop of Lycopoplis in 
Egypt, who argued against allowing lapsed Christians to reenter the church, 
even if they repented and returned to the faith. The church later deemed such 
a rigid stance to be heresy. 

15. Manicheans—gnostics who saw the universe in dualistic terms. The 
church deemed Manichaeism heretical. 
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which—mind of letters, or letters of mind?” And when they answered 
that mind is first and the inventor of letters, Antony said, “Whoever, 
then, has a sound mind has no need of letters.” This answer amazed 
the bystanders and the philosophers, and they departed marveling that 
they had seen so much understanding in an ignorant man. For his 
manners were not rough—as though he had been reared in the moun- 
tain and there grown old—but graceful and polite. His speech was 
seasoned with the divine salt, so no one was envious; all rejoiced over 
those who visited him. [...] 

The fame of Antony even reached emperors. Constantine Augus- 
tus!® and his sons, Constantius and Constans, wrote letters to him as 
to a father, and begged him to answer. But Antony made nothing 
much of the letters; he did not rejoice at the messages. He was the 
same as he had been before the emperors wrote to him. When they 
brought him the letters, he summoned the monks and said, “Do not 
be astonished if an emperor writes to us, for he is a man; marvel in- 
stead that God wrote the law for men and has spoken to us through 
his own Son.” Antony was unwilling to receive the letters, saying he 
did not know how to write an answer to such things. But the monks 
urged him to respond because the emperors were Christians and might 
take offense at being spurned. So he consented to have the letters read 
to him, and he wrote an answer, praising the emperors for worship- 
ping Christ. He counseled them on things pertaining to salvation: “Do 
not think much about the present; instead remember the judgment 
that is coming, and know that Christ alone is the true and eternal king.” 
He begged them to be merciful and to attend to justice and the poor. 
And the emperors, having received his answer, rejoiced. He was dear 
to all, and all desired to consider him as a father. 

Being known as such a great man, and having given answers to 
those who visited him, he returned again to the inner mountain and 
maintained his coveted discipline. Often when people came to him, as 
he was sitting or walking, he became dumb, as it is written in Daniel,'” 
and after a spell he resumed the thread of what he was saying to the 
brothers around him. His companions perceived that he was seeing a 
vision. Often when he was on the mountains, he saw what was hap- 
pening in Egypt, and he told Bishop Serapion,'® who was indoors 


16. Constantine Augustus—Constantine the Great. 
17. Danie/-—the book of Daniel in the Hebrew scriptures. 
18. Bishop Serapion—a bishop in the Nile Delta who opposed Arianism. 
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with him and saw Antony wrapped in the vision. Once as he was sit- 
ting and working, he fell into a trance and groaned much at what he 
saw. Then, after some time, having turned to the bystanders with 
groans and trembling, he prayed, fell on his knees, and remained there 
for a long time. Arising, the old man wept. His companions, trembling 
and terrified, wanted to know what it was. They pestered him until he 
was forced to speak. With many groans he said, “O, my children, it 
would be better to die before what appeared in my vision comes to 
pass.” And when they asked him again, he burst into tears and said, 
Wrath is about to seize the church; it is on the point of being given 
up to men who are like senseless beasts. For I saw the table of the 
Lord’s house, and mules standing around it on all sides in a ring, 
kicking the things inside, just like a herd kicks when it leaps in confu- 


sion. And you saw how I groaned, for I heard a voice saying, “My al- 
tar will be defiled.” 


The old man saw these things, and after two years the Arians 
made inroads and plundered the churches, violently carrying off ves- 
sels and making the heathen carry them. They forced the heathen from 
the prisons to join in their services, and in their presence they did what 
as they wished on the table. Then we all understood that the kicks of 
the mules signified to Antony what the Arians—senselessly like 
beasts—are now doing. But when he saw this vision, he comforted 
those around him, saying, 

Do not be downcast, my children. For as the Lord has been angry, so 

again he will heal us, and the church will soon again receive its own 

order, and it will shine forth as it is accustomed. You will behold the 
persecuted restored, wickedness again withdrawn to its hiding place, 
and pious faith speaking boldly in every place and with all freedom. 

Do not defile yourselves with the Arians, for their teaching is not 

that of the apostles but of demons; their father the devil. It is barren 

and senseless, and without light or understanding, like the senseless- 

ness of these mules. [...] 


A certain general, Balacius by name, persecuted us Christians bit- 
terly on account of his regard for the Arians—that name of ill-omen. 
His ruthlessness was so great that he beat virgins and stripped and 
scourged monks. Antony wrote the following letter sent it to him. “T 
see wrath coming upon you. Therefore cease persecuting Christians, 
lest wrath catch hold of you. For even now it is on the point of coming 
upon you.” But Balacius laughed, threw the letter on the ground, and 
spit on it. He insulted its bearers, instructing them to tell Antony, 
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“Since you care so much about the monks, I will soon come after you 
as well.” Not five days passed before wrath came upon him. For 
Balacius and Nestorius,!? the prefect of Egypt, went forth to the first 
stopping point from Alexandria, which is called Chaereu. Both were 
on horseback. The horses belonged to Balacius, and they were the 
quietest of all the horses from his stable. They had not gone far when 


the horses began to frisk with one another, as horses are inclined to do. 


Suddenly the quieter horse, on which Nestorius sat, bit Balacius, at- 
tacking him and tearing his thigh with his teeth. Balcius was borne 
straight back to the city, and in three days he died. Everyone marveled 
because what Antony foretold had been fulfilled so speedily. [...] 
[Antony falls sick and summons two monks who had lived with 
and attended to him on the mountain for fifteen years.] 
[H]e said to them, 


As it is written, I go the way of the fathers, for I perceive that I 
am called by the Lord. Be watchful and do not destroy your 
long discipline. Instead, as if making a beginning, zealously pre- 
setve your determination. You know the treachery of the de- 
mons, how fierce they are but also how little power they have. 
Do not fear them; instead always breathe Christ and trust Him. 
Live as though dying daily. Give heed to yourselves, and re- 
member the admonition you have heard from me. Have no fel- 
lowship with schismatics or any dealings with heretical Arians. 
You know the strange doctrines of their heresy and how I 
shunned them because of their hostility to Christ. Always be 
earnest to be followers first of God and then the saints, so they 
may receive you after death, as well-known friends, into the 
eternal habitations. Ponder these things and think of them. [...] 
Bury my body and hide it underground. Observe my words and 
let nobody know the place except for you. At the resurrection 
of the dead I will receive an incorruptible body from the Savior. 
Divide my garments. Give Athanasius the bishop one sheepskin 
and the garment on which I am laid—the garment he gave to 
me new but which has grown old with me. Give Serapion the 
bishop the other sheepskin, and keep the hair garment?? for 


19. Nestorius—opposed using the name “Theotokos’ or “God-beater’” for the 
Virgin Mary, believing that such a phrase distracted from Christ’s humanity. 
Athanasius considered his views heretical. 

20. hair garment—a shirt with an inner lining of hair, designed to irritate the 
skin as a form of continual penance. 
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yourselves. Farewell, my children, for Antony is departing and is 

with you no more. 

After he said this, they kissed him and he lifted up his feet, as 
though he saw friends coming to him and was glad because of them. 
As he lay there his countenance appeared to be joyful. He died and 
was gathered to the fathers. Afterward, according to his command- 
ment, they wrapped him up and buried him, hiding his body under- 
ground. No one knows to this day where it was buried except those 
two. The two who received the sheepskin of the blessed Antony and 
the garment worn by him guard it as a precious treasure. To look on 
the garments is, as it were, to behold Antony. He who is clothed in 
them seems to bear Antony’s admonitions with joy. [...] 

Read these words to the rest of the brothers, so they may learn 
what the life of monks should be and believe that our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ glorifies those who glorify him. He leads those who serve 
him until the end. [...] 
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4.2 Basil to Gregory on Solitude (ca. 358-359) 


St. Basil, “Letter 2,” in The Fathers Speak, ed. George Barrois (Crestwood, NY: 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1986). Used by permission of St. Vladimit’s 
Seminary Press. 


As noted earlier, in 357 and 358 St. Basil visited and then 
lived in the St. Pachomius monastery in upper Egypt; so im- 
ptessed was he that he resolved to create his own community 
along with his brother, Gregory of Nyssa, and their friend, Greg- 
ory of Nazianzus. (We’ve already encountered both Gregories in 
our examination of the Trinitarian debates.) Before writing his 
governance manual for monasteries (the “long rules”), Basil 
drafted some general principles through correspondence with 
Gregory of Nazianzus. In the excerpt below Basil outlines his 
conviction that the Christian life should be lived apart from sec- 
ular cares and that monks should aspire to “quietude.” 
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Figure 27. Basil the Great, mosaic, St. Sophia Cathedral, Kiev, 1000 


[...] One should aspire at keeping the mind in quietude. The eye 
that wanders continually around, now sideways, now up and down, is 
unable to see distinctly what lies under it; it ought rather to apply itself 
firmly to the visible object if it aims at a clear vision. Likewise, the spirit 
of man, if it is dragged about by the world’s thousand cares, has no way 
to attain a clear vision of the truth. [...] Each day arrives, each in its own 
way obscuring the mind; and the nights, taking over the cares of the day, 
deceive the soul with obnoxious phantasms. There is only one escape: 
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withdraw from the world altogether. Now this withdrawal does not 
mean that we should leave the world bodily, but rather break loose from 
the ties of “sympathy of the soul with the body.” This means to be 
without a city, without a house, without anything of our own, without 
property, without possessions, without resources, without affairs, 
without contracts, without being taught by men, but making ready to 
receive in our heart the imprint of divine teaching. 

The solitude offers a very great advantage for our task. [...] Let 
therefore the site of the monastery be most like our place here,?! free 
from the commerce of men, so that nothing may come from without 
and break the continuity of the askesis,** for a pious askesis nurtures 
the soul with divine thoughts. Is there a greater happiness than to imi- 
tate on earth the choir of angels? At daybreak, to get up at once for 
prayer and honor the creator with hymns and canticles? Then, when 
the sun shines with its pure light, to rush to work, to be accompanied 
evetywhere with prayer and, so to speak, to season our labor with the 
salt of hymns; to establish the soul in joy and drive out sadness is the 
gift and the comfort of the hymns. Quietude is therefore the principle 
of purification of the soul, when the tongue does not speak the words 
of men, when the eyes do not turn all around to behold the complex- 
ion and the proportion of bodies, when the hearing does not loosen 
the spirit with sweet tunes composed for pleasure, or with jokes or 
buffoon cries most apt to unnerve the strength of the soul. 








21. place here—Annisi, a solitary location in Pontus, an area on the southern 
coast of the Black Sea. 
22. askesis—the discipline of avoiding lust. 
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4.3 Long Rules of St. Basil (ca. 356) 


Saint Basil, “The Long Rules,” in Saint Basil: Ascetical Works, trans. Monica 
Wagner, vol. 9, Fathers of the Church: A New Translation (Washington DC: Catho- 
lic University of America, 1962), questions 6, 7, 13, 17, 22, 27, 30, 37, and 47. 
Public domain. 





Figure 28. Mosaic of St. Basil consecrating liturgical elements, 1000s, 
Church of St. Sofia, Ohrid, Macedonia 


Question 6. Concerning the necessity of living in retirement. 

Response. A secluded and remote habitation also contributes to the 
removal of distraction from the soul. Living among those who are 
unscrupulous and disdainful in their attitude toward an exact ob- 
servance of the commandments is dangerous, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing words of Solomon: “Be not a friend to an angry man and do 
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not walk with a furious man; lest perhaps you learn his ways and take 
snares to your soul.” The words of the apostle, “Go out from among 
them and be you separate, says the Lord,” bear also upon this point. 
Consequently, that we may not receive incitements to sin through our 
eyes and ears and become imperceptibly habituated to it, and that the 
impress and form, so to speak, of what is seen and heard may not re- 
main in the soul to its ruin, and that we may be able to be constant in 
prayer, we should before all things else seek to dwell in a retired place. 
In so doing, we should be able to overcome our former habits where- 
by we lived as strangers to the precepts of Christ (and it is no mean 
struggle to gain mastery over one’s wonted manner of acting, for cus- 
tom maintained throughout a long period takes on the force of nature), 
and we could wipe away the stains of sin by assiduous prayer and per- 
severing meditation on the will of God. It is impossible to gain profi- 
ciency in this meditation and prayer, however, while a multitude of 
distractions is dragging the soul about and introducing into it anxieties 
about the affairs of this life. Could anyone, immersed in these cares, 
ever fulfill that command: “If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself’? For, we must deny ourselves and take up the cross of 
Christ and thus follow him. Now, self-denial involves the entire for- 
getfulness of the past and surrender of one’s will—surrender that is 
very difficult, not to say quite impossible, to achieve while living in the 
promiscuity customary in the world. And in addition, the social inter- 
course demanded by such a life is even an obstacle to taking up one’s 
cross and following Christ. Readiness to die for Christ, the mortifica- 
tion of one’s members on this earth, preparedness for every danger 
that might befall us on behalf of Christ’s name, detachment from this 
life—this it is to take up one’s cross; and we regard the obstacles 
springing from the habits of life in society as major impediments 
thereto. 

And in addition to all the other obstacles, which are many, the 
soul in looking at the crowd of other offenders does not, in the first 
place, have time to become aware of its own sins and to afflict itself by 
penance for its errors; on the contrary, by comparison with those who 
are worse, it takes on, besides, a certain deceptive appearance of right- 
eousness. Secondly, through the disturbances and occupations that life 
in society naturally engenders, the soul, being drawn away from the 
more worthy remembrance of God, pays the penalty of finding neither 
joy nor gladness in God and of not relishing the delights of the Lord 
or tasting the sweetness of his words, so as to be able to say: “T re- 
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membered God and was delighted,” and “How sweet are your words 
to my palate! More than honey to my mouth.” Worse still, it becomes 
habituated to a disregard and a complete forgetfulness of his judg- 
ments, than which no mote fatal misfortune could befall it. 

Question 7. On the necessity of living in the company of those who are striving 
for the same objective—that of pleasing God—and the difficulty and hazards of 
living as a solitary. 

Since your words have convinced us that it is dangerous to live in 
company with those who hold the commandments of God in light 
regard, we consider it logical to inquire whether one who retires from 
society should live in solitude or with brethren who are of the same 
mind and who have set before themselves the same goal, that is, the 
devout life. 

Response. I consider that life passed in company with a number of 
persons in the same habitation is more advantageous in many respects. 
My reasons are, first, that no one of us is self-sufficient as regards 
corporeal necessities, but we require one another’s aid in supplying our 
needs. The foot, to cite an analogy, possesses one kind of power and 
lacks another, and without the cooperation of the other members of 
the body it finds itself incapable of carrying on its activity inde- 
pendently for any length of time, nor does it have the wherewithal to 
supply what is lacking. Similarly, in the solitary life, what is at hand 
becomes useless to us and what is wanting cannot be provided, since 
God, the creator, decreed that we should require the help of one an- 
other, as it is written, so that we might associate with one another. 
Again, apart from this consideration, the doctrine of the charity of 
Christ does not permit the individual to be concerned solely with his 
own private interests. “Charity,” says the apostle, “seeks not its own.” 
But a life passed in solitude is concerned only with the private service 
of individual needs. This is openly opposed to the law of love that the 
apostle fulfilled, who sought not what was profitable to himself but to 
many that they might be saved. Furthermore, a person living in solitary 
retirement will not readily discern his own defects, since he has no one 
to admonish and correct him with mildness and compassion. In fact, 
admonition even from an enemy often produces in a prudent man the 
desire for amendment. But the cure of sin is wrought with under- 
standing by him who loves sincerely; for holy scripture says: “for he 
who loves corrects betimes.” Such a one it is very difficult to find in 
solitude, if in one’s prior state of life one had not been associated with 
such a person. The solitary, consequently, experiences the truth of the 
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saying, “Woe to him who is alone, for when he falls he has none to lift 
him up.” Moreover, the majority of the commandments are easily ob- 
served by several persons living together, but not so in the case of one 
living alone; for, while he is obeying one commandment, the practice 
of another is being interfered with. For example, when he is visiting 
the sick, he cannot show hospitality to the stranger and, in the impart- 
ing and sharing of necessities (especially when the ministrations are 
prolonged), he is prevented from giving zealous attention to [other] 
tasks. As a result, the greatest commandment and the one especially 
conducive to salvation is not observed, since the hungry are not fed 
nor the naked clothed. Who, then, would choose this ineffectual and 
unprofitable life in preference to that which is both fruitful and in ac- 
cordance with the Lord’s command? 

Besides, if all we who are united in the one hope of our calling are 
one body with Christ as our head, we are also members, one of anoth- 
er. If we are not joined together by union in the Holy Spirit in the 
harmony of one body, but each of us should choose to live in solitude, 
we would not serve the common good in the ministry according to 
God’s good pleasure, but would be satisfying our own passion for 
self-gratification. How could we, divided and separated, preserve the 
status and the mutual service of members or our subordinate relation- 
ship to our head, which is Christ? It is impossible, indeed, to rejoice 
with him who receives an honor or to sympathize with him who suf- 
fers when, by reason of their being separated from one another, each 
person cannot, in all likelihood, be kept informed about the affairs of 
his neighbor. In addition, since no one has the capacity to receive all 
spiritual gifts, but the grace of the Spirit is given proportionately to the 
faith of each, when one is living in association with others, the grace 
privately bestowed on each individual becomes the common posses- 
sion of his fellows. “To one, indeed, is given the word of wisdom; and 
to another, the word of knowledge; to another, faith; to another, 
prophecy, to another, the grace of healing,’ and so on. He who te- 
ceives any of these gifts does not possess it for his own sake but rather 
for the sake of others, so that, in the life passed in community, the 
operation of the Holy Spirit in the individual is at the same time nec- 
essarily transmitted to all. He who lives alone, consequently, and has, 
perhaps, one gift renders it ineffectual by leaving it in disuse, since it 
lies buried within him. How much danger there is in this all of you 
know who have read the Gospel. On the other hand, in the case of 
several persons living together, each enjoys his own gift and enhances 
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it by giving others a share, besides reaping benefit from the gifts of 
others as if they were his own. 

Community life offers more blessings than can be fully and easily 
enumerated. It is more advantageous than the solitary life both for 
preserving the goods bestowed on us by God and for warding off the 
external attacks of the enemy. If any should happen to grow heavy 
with that sleep that is leads death and which we have been instructed 
by David to avert with prayer: “Enlighten my eyes that I never sleep in 
death, the awakening induced by those who are already on watch is the 
more assured.” For the sinner, moreover, the withdrawal from his sin 
is far easier if he fears the shame of incurring censure from many act- 
ing together—to him, indeed, might be applied the words: “To him 
who is such a one, this rebuke is sufficient that is given by 
many’—and for the righteous man, there is a great and full satisfaction 
in the esteem of the group and in their approval of his conduct. If in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses, every word shall stand, he who 
performs a good action will be far more surely corroborated by the 
testimony of many. Besides these disadvantages, the solitary life is 
fraught with other perils. The first and greatest is that of 
self-satisfaction. Since the solitary has no one to appraise his conduct, 
he will think he has achieved the perfection of the precept. Second, 
because he never tests his state of soul by exercise, he will not recog- 
nize his own deficiencies nor will he discover the advance he may have 
made in his manner of acting, since he will have removed all practical 
occasion for the observance of the commandments. 

Wherein will he show his humility, if there is no one with whom 
he may compare and so confirm his own greater humility? Wherein 
will he give evidence of his compassion, if he has cut himself off from 
association with other persons? And how will he exercise himself in 
long-suffering, if no one contradicts his wishes? If anyone says that the 
teaching of the holy scripture is sufficient for the amendment of his 
ways, he resembles a man who learns carpentry without ever actually 
doing a carpenter’s work or a man who is instructed in metal-working 
but will not reduce theory to practice. To such a one the apostle would 
say: “Not the hearers of the law are just before God, but the doers of 
the law shall be justified.” Consider, further, that the Lord by reason of 
his excessive love for man was not content with merely teaching the 
word, but, so as to transmit to us clearly and exactly the example of 
humility in the perfection of charity, girded himself and washed the 
feet of the disciples. Whom, therefore, will you wash? To whom will 
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you minister? In comparison with whom will you be the lowest, if you 
live alone? How, moreover, in a solitude, will that good and pleasant 
thing be accomplished, the dwelling of brethren together in one habi- 
tation that the Holy Spirit likens to ointment emitting its fragrance 
from the head of the high priest? So it is an arena for the combat, a 
good path of progress, continual discipline, and a practicing of the 
Lord’s commandments, when brethren dwell together in community. 
This kind of life has as its aim the glory of God according to the 
command of our Lord Jesus Christ, who said: “So let your light shine 
before men that they may see your good works and glorify your Father 
who is in Heaven.” It maintains also the practice characteristic of the 
saints, of whom it is recorded in the Acts: “And all they that believed 
were together and had all things common,” and again: “And the mul- 
titude of believers had but one heart and one soul; neither did anyone 
say that aught of the things that he possessed was his own, but all 
things were common to them.” [...] 

Question 17. That laughter also must be held in check. 

Response. Those who live under discipline should avoid very care- 
fully even such intemperate action as is commonly regarded lightly. 
Indulging in unrestrained and immoderate laughter is a sign of intem- 
perance, of a want of control over one’s emotions, and of failure to 
repress the soul’s frivolity by a stern use of reason. It is not unbecom- 
ing, however, to give evidence of merriment of soul by a cheerful smile, 
if only to illustrate that which is written: “A glad heart makes a cheer- 
ful countenance”; but raucous laughter and uncontrollable shaking of 
the body are not indicative of a well-regulated soul, or of personal dig- 
nity, or self-mastery. This kind of laughter Ecclesiastes also reprehends 
as especially subversive of firmness of soul in the words: “Laughter I 
counted error,” and again: “As the crackling of thorns burning under a 
pot, so is the laughter of fools.”” Moreover, the Lord appears to have 
experienced those emotions that are of necessity associated with the 
body, as well as those that betoken virtue, as, for example, weariness 
and compassion for the afflicted; but, so far as we know from the story 
of the Gospel, he never laughed. On the contrary, he even pronounced 
those unhappy who are given to laughter. [...] 

He, therefore, who is master of every passion and feels no ex- 
citement from pleasure, or at least, does not give it outward expression, 
but is steadfastly inclined to restraint as regards every harmful delight, 
such a one is perfectly continent—but, clearly, he is also at the same 
time free from all sin. [...] 
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Continency, then, destroys sin, quells the passions, and mortifies 
the body even as to its natural affections and desires. It marks the be- 
ginning of the spiritual life, leads us to eternal blessings, and extin- 
guishes within itself the desire for pleasure. Pleasure, indeed, is evil’s 
special allurement, through which we men are most likely to commit 
sin and by which the whole soul is dragged down to ruin as by a hook. 
Whoever, then, is neither overcome nor weakened by it successfully 
avoids all sin through the practice of continency. If, however, a man 
escape almost all incitements to sin, but falls prey even to one, such a 
man is not continent, just as he is not in health who is suffering from 
only one bodily affliction and as he is not free who is under the au- 
thority of anyone, it matters not whom. Further, the other virtues are 
practiced in secret and are rarely displayed to men. But continency 
makes itself known as soon as we meet a person who practices it. As 
plumpness and a healthy color betoken the athlete, so leanness of body 
and the pallor produced by the exercise of continency mark the Chris- 
tian, for he is the true athlete of the commandments of Christ. In 
weakness of body, he overcomes his opponent and displays his prow- 
ess in the contests of piety, according to the words, “when I am weak, 
then am I powerful.” So beneficial is it merely to behold the continent 
man making a sparing and frugal use of necessities, ministering to na- 
ture as if this were a burdensome duty and begrudging the time spent 
in it, and rising promptly from the table in his eagerness for work, that 
I think no sermon would so touch the soul of one whose appetites are 
undisciplined and bring about his conversion as merely his meeting 
with a continent man. Indeed, the reason we are enjoined to eat and 
dtink to the glory of God is, probably, so that our good works may 
shine forth even at the table to the glory of our Father who is in 
Heaven. [...] 

Question 22. On the garb befitting a Christian. 

Response. Earlier in our discourse it was shown that humility, sim- 
plicity, thriftiness, and frugality in all things are necessary, so that we 
might have rare occasion for distraction on the score of our bodily 
needs. This end we must keep also before our minds in treating of 
clothing. If it behooves us to seek to be last of all, clearly the last place 
is also to be preferred in this connection. If men who are greedy for 
renown seek glory for themselves even in the garments they wear, 
striving to attract attention and arouse envy by reason of the splendor 
of their dress, it is obvious that one who out of humility has chosen to 
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pass his life in the lowliest condition of all ought to prefer for himself 
even in this particular the last and the least. [...] 

Now, the apostle sets the standard for the proper use of clothing 
in one sentence when he says: “Having food and wherewith to be 
covered, with these we ate content,’—as if mere covering alone were 
necessary for us. At any rate, let us not fall any more into the forbid- 
den boasting—not to speak of something worse—which accompanies 
elaborate dress or the vanity that is likewise prompted by it; for these 
vices creep subsequently into our lives through the pursuit of vain and 
worthless arts. The use made in the beginning of the clothing that God 
himself gave to the needy has been revealed to us; for the scripture 
says: “God made for them garments of skins.” Such garb was suffi- 
cient to cover their nakedness. Since, however, another purpose enters 
in—that of keeping warm by means of clothing—it is necessary to 
have both uses in mind: covering for decency’s sake and for protection 
against mischief from the air. Yet, inasmuch as even from this point of 
view some garments are more useful than others, we should prefer 
whatever can be put to greater use, so that the principle of poverty 
may in no way be violated. We should, furthermore, not keep in re- 
serve some garments to wear in public and others for use at home, nor, 
again, some to be worn in the daytime, others at night, but we should 
contrive to have only one garment that can serve for all occasions: for 
suitable wear during the day and for necessary covering at night. This 
manner of acting unites us even in our appearance and the Christian is 
thus identified by the way he dresses as with a kind of special stamp, 
for all who aim at the same goal are alike in as many ways as possible. 
This distinctiveness in dress is also useful as giving advance notice of 
each of us, by proclaiming our profession of the devout life. Actions in 
conformity with this profession are, in consequence, expected from us 
by those whom we meet. The standard of indecorous and unseemly 
conduct is not the same for ordinary folk as for those who make pro- 
fession of great aspirations. No one would take particular notice of the 
man in the street who would inflict blows on a passerby or publicly 
suffer them himself, or who would use obscene language, or loiter in 
the shops, or commit other unseemly actions of this kind. These things 
are accepted as in keeping with the general course of life in the world. 
On the other hand, everyone takes notice of him who is bound by 
promise to strive for perfection if he neglect the least part of his duty, 
and they heap reproaches upon him for it, fulfilling the words: “and 
turning upon you, they tear you.” A mode of dress, therefore, which 
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denotes one’s profession serves to fulfill the office of pedagogue, as it 
were, for the weak, to keep them from wrongdoing even against their 
will. As one style of dress bespeaks the soldier, another, a senator, a 
third, some other high position, so that the rank of these dignitaries 
can generally be inferred, so also it is right and proper that there be 
some mark of identity for the Christian that would bear out even as to 
his garments the good order spoken of by the apostle. In one place, 
indeed, he directs that a bishop be a man of orderly behavior; in an- 
other, he prescribes that women be clad in decent apparel, the word 
“decent” clearly being used in a sense that accords with the specific 
character of the Christian ideal. This same advice applies also to foot- 
wear. On every occasion, a style that is plain, easy to procure, and ser- 
viceable should be preferred. [...] 

Question 30. The dispositions that ought to animate the superior in caring for 
the brethren. 

Response. His rank should not arouse feelings of pride in the supe- 
rior, lest he himself lose the blessing promised to humility or “lest be- 
ing puffed up with pride he fall into the judgment of the devil.” On the 
other hand, let him be assured that added responsibility calls for great- 
er service. He who ministers to many wounded persons, wiping away 
the matter from their wounds and applying medicaments appropriate 
to the particular injury involved, does not find a motive for pride in his 
ministrations, but rather for humility, anxiety, and energetic action. Far 
more thoughtful and solicitous ought he be who, as the servant of all 
and as being himself liable to an account on their behalf, performs the 
office of curing the spiritual weakness of his brethren. In this manner 
he will fulfill the aim that the Lord had in mind when he said: “If any 
man desire to be first, he shall be the last of all and the minister of all.” 
ee 

Question 37. Whether prayer and psalmody ought to afford a pretext for ne- 
glecting our work, what hours are suitable for prayer, and, above all, whether labor 
7s necessary. 

Response. Our Lord Jesus Christ says: “He is worthy’—not every- 
one without exception or anyone at all, but “the workman, of his meat,” 
and the apostle bids us labor and work with our own hands the things 
that are good, that we may have something to give to him who suffers 
need. It is, therefore, immediately obvious that we must toil with dili- 
gence and not think that our goal of piety offers an escape from work 
or a pretext for idleness, but occasion for struggle, for ever greater 
endeavor, and for patience in tribulation, so that we may be able to say: 
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“In labor and painfulness, in much watching, in hunger and thirst.” 
Not only is such exertion beneficial for bringing the body into subjec- 
tion, but also for showing charity to our neighbor in order that 
through us God may grant sufficiency to the weak among our brethren, 
according to the example given by the apostle in the Acts when he says: 
“T have showed you all things, how that so laboring you ought to sup- 
port the weak,” and again: “that you may have something to give to 
him who suffers need.” Thus we may be accounted worthy to hear the 
words: “Come, you blessed of my Father, possess you the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world. For I was hungry 
and you gave me something to eat; I was thirsty and you gave me 
something to drink.” 

But why should we dwell upon the amount of evil there is in idle- 
ness, when the apostle clearly prescribes that he who does not work 
should not eat. [...] The Lord couples sloth with wickedness, saying: 
“Wicked and slothful servant.” Wise Solomon, also, praises the laborer 
not only in the words already quoted, but also, in rebuking the sluggard, 
associating him by contrast with the tiniest of insects: “Go to the ant O 
sluggard.” We have reason to fear, therefore, lest, perchance on the day 
of judgment this fault also may be alleged against us, since he who has 
endowed us with the ability to work demands that our labor be pro- 
portioned to our capacity, for he says: “To whom they have committed 
much, of him they will demand the more.” Moreover, because some use 
prayer and psalmody as an excuse for neglecting their work, it is nec- 
essaty to bear in mind that for certain other tasks a particular time is 
allotted, according to the words of Ecclesiastes: “All things have their 
season.” For prayer and psalmody, however, as also, indeed, for some 
other duties, every hour is suitable, that, while our hands are busy at their 
tasks, we may praise God sometimes with the tongue (when this is 
possible or, rather, when it is conducive to edification); or, if not, with 
the heart, at least, in psalms, hymns and spiritual canticles, as it is written. 
Thus, in the midst of our work can we fulfill the duty of prayer, giving 
thanks to him who has granted strength to our hands for performing our 
tasks and cleverness to our minds for acquiring knowledge, and for 
having provided the materials, both that which is in the instruments we 
use and that which forms the matter of the arts in which we may be 
engaged, praying that the work of our hands may be directed toward its 
goal, the good pleasure of God. 

Thus we acquire a recollected spirit—when in every action we beg 
from God the success of our labors and satisfy our debt of gratitude to 
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him who gave us the power to do the work, and when, as has been 
said, we keep before our minds the aim of pleasing him. If this is not 
the case, how can there be consistency in the words of the apostle 
bidding us to “pray without ceasing,” with those others, “we worked 
night and day.” Nor, indeed, because thanksgiving at all times has been 
enjoined even by law and has been proved necessary to our life from 
both reason and nature, should we therefore be negligent in observing 
those times for prayer customarily established in communities—times 
that we have inevitably selected because each period contains a te- 
minder peculiar to itself of blessings received from God. Prayers are 
recited early in the morning so that the first movements of the soul 
and the mind may be consecrated to God and that we may take up no 
other consideration before we have been cheered and heartened by the 
hought of God, as it is written: “I remembered God and was delight- 
d,” and that the body may not busy itself with tasks before we have 
ulfilled the words: “To you will I pray, O Lord; in the morning you 
hall hear my voice. In the morning I will stand before you and will 
ee.” Again at the third hour the brethren must assemble and betake 
hemselves to prayer, even if they may have dispersed to their various 
mployments. Recalling to mind the gift of the Spirit bestowed upon 
he apostles at this third hour,” all should worship together, so that 
hey also may become worthy to receive the gift of sanctity, and they 
hould implore the guidance of the Holy Spirit and his instruction in 
what is good and useful, according to the words: “Create a clean heart 
in me, O God, and renew a right spirit within my bowels. Cast me not 
away from your face; and take not your Holy Spirit from me. Restore 
to me the joy of your salvation and strengthen me with a guiding spirit.” 
Again, it is said elsewhere, “Your good spirit shall lead me into the 
right land”; and having prayed thus, we should again apply ourselves to 
out tasks. 

But, if some, perhaps, are not in attendance because the nature or 
place of their work keeps them at too great a distance, they are strictly 
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23. third hour—9:00 a.m. The following scene in Acts 2:1-4 occurs at 9:00 
a.m.: "When the day of Pentecost had come, they were all together in one 
place. And suddenly from heaven there came a sound like the rush of a violent 
wind, and it filled the entire house where they were sitting. Divided tongues, as 
of fire, appeared among them, and a tongue rested on each of them. All of 
them were filled with the Holy Spirit and began to speak in other languages, as 
the Spirit gave them ability." (NRSV) 
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obliged to carry out wherever they are, with promptitude, all that is 
prescribed for common observance, for “where there are two or three 
gathered together in my name,” says the Lord, “there am I in the midst 
of them.” It is also our judgment that prayer is necessary at the sixth 
hour,** in imitation of the saints who say: “Evening and morning and 
at noon I will speak and declare; and he shall hear my voice.” And so 
that we may be saved from invasion and the noonday devil, at this time, 
also, the ninetieth psalm will be recited. The ninth hour,* however, 
was appointed as a compulsory time for prayer by the apostles them- 
selves in the Acts where it is related that “Peter and John went up to 
the temple at the ninth hour of prayer.” When the day’s work is ended, 
thanksgiving should be offered for what has been granted us or for 
what we have done rightly therein and confession made of our omis- 
sions whether voluntary or involuntary, or of a secret fault, if we 
chance to have committed any in words or deeds, or in the heart itself; 
for by prayer we propitiate God for all our misdemeanors. The exami- 
nation of our past actions is a great help toward not falling into like 
faults again; therefore the psalmist says: “the things you say in your 
hearts, be sorry for them upon your beds.” 

Again, at nightfall, we must ask that our rest be sinless and un- 
troubled by dreams. At this hour, also, the ninetieth psalm should be 
recited. Paul and Silas, furthermore, have handed down to us the prac- 
tice of compulsory prayer at midnight, as the history of the Acts de- 
clares: “And at midnight Paul and Silas praised God.” The psalmist 
also says: “I rose at midnight to give praise to you for the judgments of 
your justifications.” Then, too, we must anticipate the dawn by prayer, 
so that the day may not find us in slumber and in bed, according to the 
words: “My eyes have prevented the morning, that I might meditate on 
your words.” None of these hours for prayer should be unobserved by 
those who have chosen a life devoted to the glory of God and his 
Christ. Moreover, I think that variety and diversity in the prayers and 
psalms recited at appointed hours are desirable for the reason that 
routine and boredom, somehow, often cause distraction in the soul, 
while by change and variety in the psalmody and prayers said at the 
stated hours it is refreshed in devotion and renewed in sobriety. [...] 

Question 47. Of those who do not accept these regulations. 





24. sixth hour—noon. 
25. ninth hour—3:00 p.m. 
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Response. Anyone who does not approve of the superior’s prescrip- 
tions should take up the matter with him either publicly or in private, if 
his objection is a sound one and consonant with the scriptures; if not, 
he should hold his peace and do the thing that was enjoined. And if he 
himself should suffer from embarrassment, he should employ others 
as his representatives in the matter, so that if the injunction be in op- 
position to the scriptures, he may save both himself and his brethren 
from harm. If, however, it be proved to be in accord with right reason 
he would himself avoid a rash and hazardous dispute—“For he who 
discerns,” says the apostle, “if he eat is condemned, because not of 
faith”—and he would not lay a snare of disobedience for simpler souls; 
“for it were better,” says the Lord, “that a millstone should be hanged 
about his neck and that he should be drowned in the depth of the sea 
than that he should scandalize one of these little ones.” And if some 
persist in their disobedience, finding fault in secret and not openly 
stating their grievance, thus becoming the cause of quarreling in the 
community and undermining the authority of the commands given, 
they should be dismissed from the community as teachers of disobe- 
dience and rebellion; for the scripture says: “Cast out the scoffer from 
the council and contention shall go out with him,” and also: “Put away 
the evil one from among yourselves, for a little leaven corrupts the 
whole lump.” 
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4.4 Evaerius Ponticus’s (345-399) Guide to 
Monastic Life 


Evagrius Ponticus, The Praktikos ¢ Chapters on Prayer, ed. and trans. John 
Bamberger (Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian Publications, 1981), 12-42. © 1981 by 
Cistercian Publications. Used by permission of Cistercian Publications, pub- 
lished by the Liturgical Press, Collegeville, MN 56321. 


Like St. Basil (under whom he studied), Evagrius Ponticus 
became a dear friend of the two Gregories and worked with 
Gregory of Nazianzus in the battles against Arianism, particu- 
larly at the Second Council of Nicaea in 381. 

A successful and worldly man in early adulthood, Evagrius 
fell in love with a married woman. The infatuation so troubled 
him (he dreamed that the woman’s husband ordered him im- 
ptisoned) that he fled the city of Constantinople for the monastic 
life. He traveled among monasteries throughout Egypt and Pal- 
estine, residing in various communities until the end of his life. 

The Second Council of Constantinople (553) condemned 
Evagtius two centuries after his death for his belief in the 
pte-existence of human souls. But his teachings on monasticism 
remained influential and guided the development of Russian 
monasteries many centuries later. 

The following excerpt is from his Praktikos, an intentionally 
simple guide to educate new monks about the life they had em- 
braced. Evagrius addressed the Praktikos to a friend residing in 
a monastery on Mount Athos, a peninsula in eastern Greece. 
(Other sections deal with Mount Athos and its significance in 
greater detail.) 
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Figure 29. Mount Athos peninsula 


4. Whatever a man loves he will desire with all his might. What he 
desires he strives to lay hold of. Now desire precedes every pleasure, 
and it is feeling that gives birth to desire. For that which is not subject 
to feeling is also free of passion. 

5. The demons fight openly against the solitaries, but they arm the 
more careless of the brethren against the cenobites,?° or those who 
practice virtue in the company of others. Now this second form of 
combat is much lighter than the first, for there is not to be found on 
earth any men more fierce than the demons, none who support at the 
same time all their evil deeds. [...] 

7. The thought of gluttony suggests to the monk that he give up 
his ascetic efforts in short order. It brings to his mind concern for his 
stomach, for his liver and spleen, the thought of a long illness, scarcity 


26. cenobites—monks who live in a monastic community; zof hermits. 
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of the commodities of life and finally of his edematous?’ body and the 
lack of care by the physicians. These things are depicted vividly before 
his eyes. [...] 

8. The demon of impurity impels one to lust after bodies. It at- 
tacks more strenuously those who practice continence,”* in the hope 
that they will give up their practice of this virtue, feeling that they gain 
nothing by it. This demon has a way of bowing the soul down to prac- 
tices of an impure kind, defiling it, and causing it to speak and hear 
certain words almost as if the reality were actually present to be seen. 

11. The most fierce passion is anger. In fact it is defined as a boil- 
ing and stirring up of wrath against one who has given injury—or is 
thought to have done so. It constantly irritates the soul and above all at 
the time of prayer it seizes the mind and flashes the picture of the of- 
fensive person before one’s eyes. Then there comes a time when it 
persists longer, is transformed into indignation, stits up alarming expe- 
riences by night. This is succeeded by a general debility of the body, 
malnutrition with its attendant pallor, and the illusion of being attacked 
by poisonous wild beasts. [...] 

13. The spirit of vainglory is most subtle and it readily grows up in 
he souls of those who practice virtue. It leads them to desire to make 
heir struggles known publicly, to hunt after the praise of men. This in 
turn leads to their illusory healing of women, or to their hearing fan- 
cied sounds as the cries of the demons—crowds of people who touch 
their clothes. This demon predicts besides that they will attain to the 
priesthood. It has men knocking at the door, seeking audience with 
them. If the monk does not willingly yield to their request, he is bound 
and led away. When in this way he is carried aloft by vain hope, the 
demon vanishes and the monk is left to be tempted by the demon of 
ptide or of sadness who brings upon him thoughts opposed to his 
hopes. It also happens at times that a man who a short while before 
was a holy priest, is led off bound and is handed over to the demon of 
impurity to be sifted by him. 

14. The demon of pride is the cause of the most damaging fall for 
the soul. For it induces the monk to deny that God is his helper and to 
consider that he himself is the cause of virtuous actions. Further, he 
gets a big head in regard to the brethren, considering them stupid be- 
cause they do not all have this same opinion of him. 


me 





27. edematous—swollen. 
28. continence—tefraining from sexual activity. 
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Anger and sadness follow on the heels of this demon, and last of 
all there comes in its train the greatest of maladies—derangement of 
mind, associated with wild ravings and hallucinations of whole multi- 
tudes of demons in the sky. 

15. Reading, vigils and prayer—these are the things that lend sta- 
bility to the wandering mind. Hunger, toil and solitude are the means 
of extinguishing the flames of desire. Turbid anger is calmed by the 
singing of psalms, by patience and almsgiving. But all these practices 
are to be engaged in according to due measure and at the appropriate 
times. What is untimely done, or done without measure, endures but a 
short time. And what is short-lived is more harmful than profitable. 

16. When the soul desires to seek after a variety of foods then it is 
time to afflict it with bread and water that it may learn to be grateful 
for a mere morsel of bread. For satiety desires a variety of dishes but 
hunger thinks itself happy to get its fill of nothing more than bread. 

17. Limiting one’s intake of water helps a great deal to obtain 
temperance. This was well understood by the three hundred Israelites 
accompanying Gideon just when they were preparing to attack Midi- 
an.?? [...] 

19. The man who flees from all worldly pleasures is an impregna- 
ble tower before the assaults of the demon of sadness. For sadness is a 
deprivation of sensible pleasure, whether actually present or only 
hoped for. And so if we continue to cherish some affection for any- 
thing in this world it is impossible to repel this enemy, for he lays his 
snares and produces sadness precisely where he sees we arte particularly 
inclined. [...] 

21. Let not the sun go down upon our anger lest by night the de- 
mons come upon us to strike fear in our souls and render our spirits 
more cowardly for the fight on the morrow. For images of a frightful 
kind usually arise from anger’s disturbing influence. Indeed, there is 
nothing more disposed to render the spirit inclined to desertion than 
troubled irascibility. [...] 

23. Do not give yourself over to your angry thoughts so as to fight 
in your mind with the one who has vexed you. Nor again to thoughts 
of fornication, imagining the pleasure vividly. The one darkens the soul; 
the other invites to the burning of passion. Both cause your mind to be 


29. ... Midian—in Judges chapter 7 God instructs Gideon to choose from 
among his troops only soldiers who lap water from a spring (rather than 
drinking from cupped hands). 
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defiled, and while you indulge these fancies at the time of prayer, and 
thus do not offer pure prayer to God, the demon of acedia*® falls upon 
you without delay. He falls above all upon souls in this state and, 
dog-like, snatches away the soul as if it were a fawn. [...] 

27. When we meet with the demon of acedia then is the time with 
tears to divide our soul in two. One part is to encourage; the other is to 
be encouraged. Thus we are to sow seeds of a firm hope in ourselves 
while we sing with the holy David: “Why are you filled with sadness, 
my soul? Why are you distraught; Trust in God, for I shall give praise 
to him. He it is who saves me, the light of my eyes and my God.” [...] 

32. When a man has once attained to contemplative knowledge 
and the delight that derives from it he will no longer yield himself up 
to the demon of vainglory, though the demon offer all the delights of 
the world to him. For what, may I ask, could surpass spiritual contem- 
plation? Thus it is that we go on eagerly working at the ascetical life so 
long as we have not tasted this knowledge, proving to God that we do 
everything for the sole aim of attaining it. 

33. Remember your former life and your past sins and how, 
though you were subject to the passions, you have been brought into 
apatheia by the mercy of Christ. Remember too how you have separat- 
ed yourself from the world that has so often and in so many matters 
brought you low. “Put this also to my credit (says Christ) that I pre- 
serve you in the desert and put to flight the demons who rage against 
you.” Such thoughts instill humility in us and afford no entrance to the 
demon of pride. [...] 

35. The passions of the soul are occasioned by men. Those of the 
body come from the body. Now the passions of the body are cut off 
by continence and those of the soul by spiritual love. [...] 

42. When you ate tempted do not fall immediately to prayer. First 
utter some angry words against the one who afflicts you. The reason 
for this is found in the fact that your soul cannot pray purely when it is 
under the influence of various thoughts. By first speaking out in anger 
against them you confound and bring to nothing the devices of the 
enemy. To be sure this is the usual effect of anger even upon more 
worthy thoughts. [...] 

44, When the demons achieve nothing in their struggles against a 
monk they withdraw a bit and observe to see which of the virtues he 





30. acedia—sloth, listlessness, sadness, discontent. 
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neglects in the meantime. Then all of a sudden they attack him from 
this point and ravage the poor fellow. [...] 

48. The demons strive against men of the world chiefly through 
their deeds, but in the case of monks for the most part by means of 
thoughts, since the desert deprives them of such affairs. Just as it is 
easier to sin by thought than by deed, so also is the war fought on the 
field of thought more severe than that which is conducted in the area 
of things and events. For the mind is easily moved indeed, and hard to 
control in the presence of sinful fantasies. [...] 

49. We have received no command to work and to pass the night 
in vigils and to fast constantly. However, we do have the obligation to 
pray without ceasing. Although the body, due to its weakness, does not 
suffice for such labors as these, which are calculated to restore health 
to the passionate part of the soul, these practices do require the body 
for their performance. But prayer makes the spirit strong and pure for 
combat since by its very nature the spirit is made to pray. Moreover, 
prayer even fights without the aid of the body on behalf of the other 
powers of the soul. [...] 

52. To separate the body from the soul is the privilege only of the 
one who has joined them together. But to separate the soul from the 
body lies as well in the power of the man who pursues virtue. For our 
fathers gave to the meditation of death and to the flight from the body 
a special name: anachoresis.>*! [...] 

59. The greater the progress the soul makes the more fearful the 
adversaries who take over the war against her. I do not accept the 
opinion that the same demons always remain about her. Those who 
fall into more severe temptations above all know the truth of this view, 
for they observe that the measure of purity of heart they have achieved 
is worked over by successive demons. 

60. Perfect purity of heart develops in the soul after the victory 
over all the demons whose function it is to offer opposition to the 
ascetic life. But there is designated an imperfect purity of heart in con- 
sideration of the power of the demon that meantime fights against it. 

61. The spirit would not make progress nor go forth on that hap- 
py sojourn with the band of the incorporeal beings unless it should 
correct its interior. This is so because anxiety arising from interior con- 


31. anachoresis—iiterally “withdrawal”; often used to designate the monastic 
life. 
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flicts is calculated to turn its back upon the things that it has left be- 
hind. [...] 

63. When the spirit begins to be free from all distractions as it 
makes its prayer, then there commences an all-out battle day and night 
against the irascible part. 

64. The proof of apatheia is had when the spirit begins to see its 
own light, when it remains in a state of tranquility in the presence of 
the images it has during sleep and when it maintains its calm as it be- 
holds the affairs of life. 

65. The spirit that possesses health is the one that has no images 
of the things of this world at the time of prayer. 

66. The spirit that is actively leading the ascetic life with God’s 
help and that draws near to contemplative knowledge ceases to per- 
ceive the irrational part of the soul almost completely, perhaps alto- 
gether. For this knowledge bears it aloft and separates it from the 
senses. 

67. The soul that has apatheia is not simply the one that is not dis- 
turbed by changing events but the one that remains unmoved at the 
memory of them as well. [...] 

69. A great thing indeed—to pray without distraction; a greater 
thing still—to sing psalms without distraction. 

70. A man who has established the virtues in himself and is en- 
tirely permeated with them no longer remembers the law or com- 
mandments or punishment. Rather, he says and does what excellent 
habit suggests. [...] 

74. Temptation is the lot of the monk, for thoughts that darken 
his mind will inevitably arise from the part of his soul that is the seat of 
passion. [...] 

78. The ascetic life is the spiritual method for cleansing the affec- 
tive part of the soul. 

79. The effects of keeping the commandments do not suffice to 
heal the powers of the soul completely. They must be complemented 
by a contemplative activity appropriate to these faculties and this activ- 
ity must penetrate the spirit. [...] 

87. The man who is progressing in the ascetic life diminishes the 
force of passion. The man progressing in contemplation diminishes his 
ignorance. As regards the passions, the time will come when they will 
be entirely destroyed. In the matter of ignorance, however, one type 
will have an end, but another type will not. 
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Let this suffice for now, my very dear Anatolius, for my discus- 
sion with you on the ascetic life. These are the gleanings that I have 
gathered, by the grace of the Holy Spirit, among the growths of our 
ripening vine. But if the bright “sun of justice” will shine upon us and 
our cluster becomes ripe then we shall also drink its wine “that rejoices 
the heart of man,” through the prayers and intercession of the just 
Gregory who planted me as well as those of the holy fathers of the 
present time who water me, and also by the power of Jesus Christ our 
Lord who makes me grow. May praise and power be his for ages 
without end. Amen. 
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of each, some Christians abandoned both the empire and 

the institutional church almost entirely. The stylites (from 
the Greek stylos or “pillar”) of Syria are an extreme example of 
ascetics who forsook the life of court, council, community, and 
family altogether. 

But here ironies abound. The two hagiographies that follow 
assett (hyperbolically, to be sure) that stylites exerted influence 
on the emperors and bishops from whose realms they fled. These 
otherworldly men, their biographies suggest, provided council to 
the worldly. Here we find priests, bishops, and patriarchs seek- 
ing the stylites’ advice, and emperors marveling at and assisting 
the stylites’ endeavors. Daniel the Stylite, according to his biog- 
raphy, even prevented an emperor from backing “Monophysit- 
ism.” Stylites thus represent one way in which ascetic, an- 
ti-institutional, and popular traditions in Eastern Orthodoxy re- 
mained part of the lore surrounding formal Byzantine institu- 
tions. 


A s emperors and patriarchs bickered over the prerogatives 
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5.1 Life of St. Simeon (n.d.) 


Antonius, “The Life & Daily Mode of Living of the Blessed Simeon The Sty- 

lite,” in The Lives of Simeon Stylites, trans. Robert Doran (Kalamazoo: Cistercian 

Publications, 1992), 87-100. Used by permission of Cistercian Publications, © 
1992, published by Liturgical Press, Collegeville, MN 56321. 
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Figure 30. St. Simeon atop his pillar, Syrian, 500s 


St. Simeon the Stylite was born in the late 300s near Nicopo- 
lis, a city on the east-central coast of Greece. He likely died in 
459. A number of biographies testify to Simeon’s fame and re- 
pute, but their conflicting accounts make it difficult to know 
much about his life with certainty. 

We also know little about the origin of this biography. The 
author, “Antonius,” is a mystery: he presents himself as a disci- 
ple of Simeon, but scholars cannot determine his connection, if 
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any, to the saint. Antonius’ biography survives in several variants, 
all of which are impossible to date with any authority. 

It is difficult for the modern reader to imagine the life em- 
braced by St. Simeon. Robert Doran, the translator of this text, 
notes that “one cannot help but marvel at the inventiveness of 
[early Syrian] monks in devising contorted tortures from them- 
selves ...” St. Simeon seems to have been the first desert ascetic to 
live on a pillar or stylos, but other “stylites” soon followed suit. In 
most cases the ascetic lived on a small platform atop the pillar; a 
balustrade or trellis surrounded the platform and prevented the 
saint from falling off. The height of the pillar varied according to 
the whims of each ascetic—some may have been as tall as 
eighteen meters. Some stylites refused any covering over their 
platform, living unprotected from the sun, wind, frost, and rain. A 
number slept on their feet and refused ever to sit or lie down. 
Daniel—the subject of the reading after this—stood constantly 
for thirty years. 

Some scholars find remnants of paganism in this practice, 
citing the example of a giant phallus at a temple dedicated to 
Aphrodite in Hierapolis, which a man ascended twice a year in 
order to speak with the gods. Others, however, dismiss such 
comparisons and argue that stylitism is a practice unique to Syr- 
ian Christianity. 


A strange and incredibly mysterious event took place in our time. 
I, Antonius, a sinner and least of all, thought to write it down insofar 
as I understand it, for the treatise is full of usefulness and contrition. 
So I beseech you: incline your ear and hear exactly what I understand. 

When Simeon, among the saints and most blessed, was young in 
years, he cared for his father’s sheep, just as the prophet David had 
done. On the Lord’s day he would enter the church at the time the 
oracles of God [were read] and joyfully listen to the holy scriptures, 
although he did not know what it was he heard. When he had come of 
age, impelled by the word of God he came one day into the holy 
church. On hearing the [words of the] apostle read aloud, he asked an 
old man, “Tell me, father, what is being read?” The old man said to 
him, “It is about control of the soul.” Holy Simeon said to him, “What 
is control of the soul?” The old man said to him, “Son, why do you ask 
me? I see that you are young in years, but possess the understanding of 
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an old man.” Holy Simeon said to him, “I am not testing you, father, 
but what was read sounds strange to me.” The old man said to him, 
“Self-control is the soul’s salvation, for it shows the way to enlighten- 
ment and leads to the kingdom of Heaven.” Holy Simeon said to him, 
“Teach me about these things that you mention, honored father, for I 
am uneducated.” 

The old man said to him, “Son, if one fasts unceasingly to God, 
he will rightfully grant all one’s prayers—that is, one prayer at the third 
hour, likewise at the sixth, ninth, twelfth, and so on, just as it is done in 
the monasteries. So, my son, if you know what you have heard, reflect 
on these things in your heart, for you must hunger and thirst, you must 
be assaulted and buffeted and reproached, you must groan and weep 
and be oppressed and suffer ups and downs of fortune; you must re- 
nounce bodily health and desires, be humiliated and suffer much from 
men, for so you will be comforted by angels. Now that you have heard 
all these things, may the Lord of glory grant you good resolve accord- 
ing to his will.” 

When he heard this, holy Simeon went out of the church and 
came to a deserted area. He lay face down and, taking neither food nor 
drink, wept for seven days as he prayed to God. After the seven days, 
he got up and ran full speed to a monastery. Falling at the feet of the 
abbot, he cried out and said, “Have mercy on me, father, for I am a 
lowly and wretched man. Save a soul that is perishing and that yet de- 
sires to serve God.” The abbot said, “Who are you, and what is your 
background? What is your name and from where did you come?” 
Blessed Simeon said, “I am a free man named Simeon, but do not ask 
me, master, I pray, how I came here or who my parents are! Redeem a 
soul that perishes.” When he heard this, the abbot lifted him up from 
the ground and said, “If you come from God, the Lord will protect 
you from every evil and deceitful deed; you will serve all, so that all 
may love you.” 

Meanwhile, his parents, with tears, ceaselessly sought him. The 
saint, however, stayed in the monastery, serving all and loved by all and 
observing the rule of the monastery. One day he went out from the 
monastery and came across a bucket in front of the well from which 
the water was drawn. It had a rope attached, and he untied the rope, 
went to a secluded place and wrapped the rope around his whole body. 
Over the rope he put a tunic made of hair. Then he re-entered the 
monastery and said to the brethren, “I went out to draw water and did 
not find the rope in the bucket.” The brethren said to him, “Be quiet, 
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lest someone tell this to the abbot.”’ No one perceived that underneath 
he was bound with the rope. So he remained a year or more with the 
rope wrapped around his flesh, and it ate into his flesh so that the rope 
was covered by the rotted flesh of the righteous man. Because of his 
stench no one could stand near him, but no one knew his secret. His 
bed was covered with worms, but no one knew what had taken place. 

He would accept his food, but give it to the poor without anyone 
knowing. One day, however, one of the monks went out and found 
him giving the poor the bread and pulse! he had received. Now eve- 
tyone would fast till sundown, but holy Simeon only ate on Sunday. 
One of the monks went in and reported Simeon to the abbot, saying, 
“I beseech your holiness: this man wants to undo the monastery and 
certainly the rule that you handed down to us.” The abbot said to him, 
“How does he want to undo the rule?” The monk said, “We were 
taught to fast till sundown, but he eats only on Sundays, and the bread 
and pulse he receives he secretly gives to the poor every day. Not only 
this, but the stench from his body is so unbearable that no one can 
stand near him; his bed is full of worms, and we simply cannot bear it. 
You must choose: either keep him here and we will leave, or send him 
back where he came from.” 

When he heard this, the abbot was astounded. He inspected his 
bed and found it full of worms, and because of the stench he could not 
stay there. The abbot said, “Behold, the new Job!” Taking hold of 
[Simeon], he said, “Man, why do you do these things? Where does this 
stench come from? Why do you deceive the brethren? Why do you 
undo the rule of the monastery? Are you some kind of spirit? Go 
somewhere else and die away from us. Wretch that I am, am I to be 
tempted by you? For if you are really a man from real parents, surely 
you would have told us who your father and mother and kinsfolk are 
and from whence you camer” When he heard these things, the saint, 
bowing to the ground, was absolutely silent, but the place where he 
was standing was filled with his tears. Quite beside himself, the abbot 
said to his monks, “Strip him so we can see where this stench comes 
from.” 

Then they wanted to strip him, but they could not do it, for his 
garment was stuck fast because of the putrefied flesh. So for three days 


1. pulse—legumes (peas, beans, lentils, etc.). 
2. Job—the protagonist in the biblical book of Job, who endures a series of 
afflictions but, in the end, retains his faith in and devotion to God. 
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they kept soaking him in warm water mixed with oil and in this way, 
after a great deal of trouble, they were able to strip him: but with the 
garment they also took off his putrefied flesh. They found the rope 
wrapped around his body so that nothing of him could be seen, only 
the ends of the rope. There was no guessing how many worms were 
on him. Then all the monks were astounded when they saw that terti- 
ble wound and they asked themselves how and by what means they 
could take the rope off him. But holy Simeon cried out, saying, “Let 
me be, my masters and brethren. Let me die as a stinking dog, for so I 
ought to be judged because of what I have done. For all injustice and 
covetousness ate in me, for I am an ocean of sins.” 

The monks and the abbot wept when they saw that terrible 
wound, and the abbot said to him, “You are not yet eighteen years old: 
what kind of sins do you haver” Holy Simeon said to him, “The 
prophet David said: “Behold, I was brought forth in iniquities, and in 
sins did my mother conceive me.’ I have been clothed the same as 
everyone else.” The abbot was astonished at his wise answer, that such 
an uneducated man had been spurred on to the fear of God. However, 
the abbot called two physicians, and, although the distress and the 
labor was so great that at one point they gave him up for dead, they 
finally separated from him the rope with flesh stuck on it. They tended 
him for fifty days and helped him somewhat, and the abbot said to him, 
“Look, son, you are now healthy. Go where you wish.” 

Then holy Simeon left the monastery. Now there was a well near 
the monastery that contained no water, but many unclean, evil spirits 
lived in it: not only unclean spirits, but also unimaginable numbers of 
asps, vipers, serpents, and scorpions so that everybody was afraid to 
pass by that place. Unknown to anyone, holy Simeon went there and, 
making the sign of the cross, threw himself into that well and hid him- 
self in the side of the well. 

Seven days after Simeon had left the monastery, the abbot saw in 
a dream an unimaginable number of men clad in white encircling the 
monastery. They held torches and said, “We will burn you up this very 
moment, unless you hand over to us the servant of God, Simeon. Why 
did you persecute him? What did he do that you cast him forth from 
the monastery? What was his fault? Tell us before we burn you. Do 
you not know what you had in your monastery? For he will be found 
greater than you in that fearful, terrible day.”> When the abbot awoke 


3. fearful, terrible day—the day of judgement, when Christ will judge all hu- 
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trembling from his sleep, he said to his monks, “Truly I see that that 
man is a true servant of God! For I have suffered much evil this night 
in a dream because of him. I beseech you, brethren, spread out and 
find him for me; otherwise none of you can come back here.” 

They went out and looked for him everywhere, and when they 
could not find him they went back to the abbot and said, “Truly, mas- 
ter, there is no place left where we have not looked except that place 
where no one would dare to travel because of the hordes of wild 
beasts.” The abbot said to them, “My sons, praying and bearing torch- 
es, go out and look for him there.” After praying above the well for 
three hours, they, with ropes, let down into the well five monks hold- 
ing torches. At the sight, the reptiles fled into the corners, but on see- 
ing them holy Simeon called out, saying, “I beseech you, brothers and 
servants of God, grant me a little time to die. That I cannot fulfill what 
I set out to do is too much for me.” But the monks overpowered him 
with much force and pulled him out of the well, dragging him as if he 
were a criminal. They brought him to the abbot, who, when he saw 
him, fell at his feet, saying, “Agree to my request, servant of God: be- 
come my teacher, and teach me what patient endurance is and what it 
offers.” 

Holy Simeon wept unceasingly and prayed to God; he stayed in 
the monastery three years and then, without anyone knowing, left and 
went into a sparsely inhabited area where there were several villages, 
the nearest being called Talanis. He built for himself there a small place 
from un-mortared stones and stood in the middle of it for four years 
through snow, rain, and burning sun, and many came to him. He ate 
soaked lentils and drank water. After this he made a pillar four cubits 
high* and stood on it for seven years, and his fame spread everywhere. 
After this the crowds built for him two enclosures from un-mortared 
stone and they put up a door to the inner enclosure.* They made for 
him a pillar thirty cubits high,° and he stood on it for fifteen years, 
during which time he performed many healings, for many who were 
possessed went there and were healed. 





mankind. 

4. four cubits high—a cubit is roughly 46 centimeters, so his pillar was ap- 
proximately 1.8 meters high. 

5. inner enclosure—Doran notes that Simeon may have had two enclosures: 
one in which he stood and a second that served as a vestibule. 

6. thirty cubits high—toughly 14 meters high. 
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Holy Simeon imitated his teacher, Christ. Calling on him, he made 
the lame walk, cleansed lepers, made the dumb speak, made paralytics 
move about with ease, and healed the chronically ill. Each one he 
warned and exhorted, “If someone asks you who healed you, say, ‘God 
healed me.’ Do not even think of saying, ‘Simeon healed me,’ other- 
wise you will find yourself again in the very same difficulties. I say to 
you: never lie or take an oath by God. If you are forced to take an oath, 
sweat by me, your humble servant, either in truth or in deceit. For 
swearing by God is a great sin and a fearful thing to do.” 

Hear this awesome and extraordinary wonder. After twenty years 
the mother of holy Simeon learned where he was. She came in haste 
and wanted, after so many years, to see him. She wept much to see him, 
but she was not allowed to view him. Since she wanted so much to be 
blessed by his holy hands, she was obliged to climb the wall. While she 
was climbing the wall of the enclosure, she was thrown to the ground 
and could not see him. Holy Simeon sent a message to her: “Leave me 
alone for now, mother. If we are worthy, we will see one another in 
the next life.’ When she heard this, she only longed more to see him, 
but holy Simeon sent this message to her, “Rest, my honored mother, 
since you have come a long way and grown weary on my humble ac- 
count. Lie down at least a little while; rest and get your strength back. I 
will see you soon.” When she heard this, she lay down before the en- 
trance and immediately gave up her spirit to God. The doorkeepers 
came to wake her up, but discovered that she was dead and told the 
saint what had happened to her. On hearing this, he commanded that 
she be brought inside and placed before his pillar. When he saw her, 
he wept and began to say, “Lord, God of powers, guide of the light 
and charioteer of the cherubim, who guided Joseph, who made your 
prophet David prevail over Goliath, who raised Lazarus from the dead 
after four days, lift up your right hand and receive in peace the soul of 
your handmaid.” While he was praying her holy remains moved and 
she smiled. Everyone who saw it was astonished and praised God. 
Having performed her funeral, they buried her in front of his pillar so 
that he kept her in mind as he prayed. 

Hear another strange and extraordinary mystery. Some people 
were coming from far away to have him pray [for them] when they 
came across a pregnant hind’ grazing. One of them said to the hind, 
“I adjure you by the power of the devout Simeon, stand still so that I 


7. hind—a female red deer. 
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can catch you.” Immediately the hind stood still; he caught it and 
slaughtered it and they ate its flesh. The skin was left over. Immediate- 
ly they could not speak to one another, but began to bleat like dumb 
animals. They ran and fell down in front of [the saint’s] pillar, praying 
to be healed. The skin of the hind was filled with chaff, and placed on 
display long enough for many men to know about it. The men spent 
sufficient time in penance and, when they were healed, returned home. 

Hear another strange and wonderful event. A woman became 
thirsty during the night and wanted to drink some water. She took hold 
of the pitcher of water but along with the water drank a small serpent. 
Nourished in her womb it became large, and her face became like 
green grass in appearance. Many physicians came to heal her but were 
unable to. Her kinsmen learned about the marvels and the healings 
that the saint of God Simeon was performing, so they took her to the 
saint and told him everything about her. He commanded them, saying, 
“Put in her mouth some of this water and soil.” When they did as he 
had commanded, the beast stirred in the presence of all; it threw her 
on the ground, came out, [...] and perished. Everyone glorified God. 

They changed his pillar into one forty cubits high,* and fame of it 
spread throughout the whole world. Thus there came to him many 
Arabs burning with faith, and he spurred them to the fear of God. 
Then the devil, that hater of men, who habitually tempts the saints and 
is trampled underfoot by them, smote him on his thigh with a pain 
called a tumor, just as happened to the blessed Job. His thigh grew 
putrid and accordingly he stood on one foot for two years. Such huge 
numbers of worms fell from his thigh to the earth that those near him 
had no other job but to collect them and take them back from where 
they had fallen, while the saint kept saying, “Eat from what the Lord 
has given to you.” 

By God’s will the king of the Arabs came to him to have the saint 
pray for him. As soon as he came near the pillar to be blessed by holy 
Simeon, the saint of God, when he saw [the king], began to admonish 
him. While they were talking together, a worm fell from [Simeon’s] 
thigh; it caught the king’s attention and, since he did not yet know 
what it was, he ran and picked it up. He placed it on his eyes and onto 
his heart and went outside holding it in his hand. The saint sent a 
message to him, saying, “Come inside and put away what you have 
taken up, for you are bringing misery upon me, a sinner. It is a stinking 


8. forty cubits high—toughly 18 meters high. 
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worm from stinking flesh. Why soil your hand, you, a man held in 
honor?” When the righteous man had said this, the Arab came inside 
and said to him, “This will bring blessing and forgiveness of sins to 
me.” When he opened his hand, a precious pearl was in his hand. 
When he saw it, he began to glorify God and said to the righteous man, 
“Look! What you said was a worm is a pearl—in fact, a priceless 
one—by means of which the Lord has enlightened me.” On hearing 
this, the saint said to him, “As you have believed, so may it be to you 
all the days of your life—not only to you, but to your children also.” 
So blessed, the king of the Arabs returned home safe and sound, re- 
joicing. 

Hear another mystery. Eastward on the mountain on which 
[Simeon] stood, there dwelt a huge dragon, and for this reason no 
pasture grew in that spot. Now when that dragon went out to cool 
himself, a piece of wood lodged in his eye and for a long time no one 
could bear his hissing in pain. Then one day the dragon came, dragging 
himself out of his cave, and came in open view and lay down at the 
entrance to [Simeon’s] enclosure. All of a sudden his eye opened and 
the piece of wood came out of his eye. He stayed there three days until 
he returned to health. So, in open view and without having harmed 
anybody, he returned to his spot. He had lain before the entrance of 
the righteous man just like a sheep: everyone was going in and out, and 
nobody was hurt by him. 

Hear another extraordinary wonder. There was a robber-chief in 
Syria named Antiochus, also called Gonatas, whose deeds were re- 
counted throughout the whole world. Soldiers were frequently sent to 
catch him and lead him to Antioch, but no one could catch him be- 
cause of his mighty strength. Bears and other beasts were kept ready in 
Antioch because he would have to fight the beasts, and the whole city 
of Antioch was in a commotion because of him. Now when they went 
out to catch him they found him drinking in an inn in some village and 
the soldiers surrounded the inn. When he learned of this, [the robber] 
began to stage a scene. There was a river in the village and that rob- 
ber-chief had a mare he used to order about as if it were human. Rising 
up, he threw his clothes onto the mare and said to it, “Go to the river 
and wait for me there.” The mare left the inn biting and kicking, and 
when it got to the river it waited for him. Then the robber-chief also 
came out of the inn unsheathing his sword, crying out and saying to 
the crowd of soldiers, “Flee lest someone be killed,” and none of the 
soldiers could overpower him. Escaping all those surrounding him, he 
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crossed the river with his mare and, mounting her, reached the enclo- 
sute of holy Simeon. He entered and threw himself down in front of 
his pillar, and the soldiers then gathered together in the saint’s enclo- 
sure. The saint said to them, “With our master Jesus Christ were cruci- 
fied two thieves, one of whom received according to his deeds while 
the other inherited the kingdom of Heaven. If someone can stand 
against the one who sent him here, let him come and drag him away 
himself, since I, for my part, neither led him here nor can I send him 
away. The one who sent him here claims him for himself. So let no 
one rail at me, your humble servant, one who has suffered much be- 
cause of my many sins.” When he had said this, he sent them away. 
After they had gone, the robber-chief said, “My lord, I too am going 
away.” The saint said to him, “Do you return again to your evil ways?” 
The robber-chief said, “No, master, the Lord calls me,” and, stretching 
out his hands toward Heaven, he said nothing more except, “Son of 
God, receive my spirit in peace.” For two hours he wept so that he 
made even the righteous [Simeon] and the bystanders shed tears. Then, 
placing himself in front of the pillar of the righteous one, he immedi- 
ately gave up his spirit. The crowds wrapped his body and buried him 
near the enclosure of the righteous one. The next day more than a 
hundred men came from Antioch with swords to seize [the robber], 
and they began to cry out to the righteous one, “Release to us the one 
you have.” The holy man said to them, “Brethren, he who sent him 
here is stronger than you and, since he was useful, he had need of him. 
He sent to him two terrible soldiers armed to the teeth who could 
sttike your city and its inhabitants with thunderbolts. They took him 
away and when I, a sinner, saw their terrifying appearance, I was terri- 
fied and did not dare stand against them lest they kill me too, your 
humble servant, as one who resisted God.” When the men heard these 
things from the saint and learned how gloriously the robber-chief had 
died, they glorified God and, trembling, went back again to Antioch. 

Hear another awesome and glorious miracle. There was no water 
to be found where the saint lived, and the crowd of animals and peo- 
ple coming to the place of the holy Simeon was on the point of per- 
ishing. The saint prayed and did not speak to anyone for seven days, 
but was praying on bended knee so that everyone thought that he had 
died. About the fifth hour of the seventh day, water suddenly gushed 
forth from the eastern side of the enclosure. They dug down and 
found a sort of cave full of water, and they constructed seven outlets 
for it. All glorified the God of Heaven and earth. [...] 
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So the blessed one stood on different pillars for forty-seven years, 
and after all these things [the Lord] sought him. It was Friday, and he 
was confined in prayer and, as was his custom, he spent the whole 
Friday [this way]; but on the Sabbath and on the Lord’s day he did not 
lift up his head, as was his custom, to bless those who knelt. When I 
saw this, I went up to him and I saw his face and it shone like the sun. 
Although his custom was to speak to me, he said nothing to me. I said 
to myself, “He is dead,” but then I was not sure; I feared to approach 
him, so, taking courage, I said to him, “My lord, why do you not speak 
to me and end your prayer? The world has been waiting to be blessed 
for three whole days.” After standing for an hour, I said to him, “You 
have not answered me, my lord.” Stretching out my hand, I touched 
his beard, and, when I saw that his body was very soft, I knew that he 
had died. Putting my face in my hands, I wept bitterly. I bent down, 
kissed his mouth, his eyes, and his beard, lifted up his tunic and kissed 
his feet; taking hold of his hand, I placed it on my eyes. Throughout 
his body and his garments was a scented perfume which, from its 
sweet smell, made one’s heart merry. I stood attentively for about half 
an hour by his venerable corpse, and behold! His body and the pillar 
shook and I heard a voice saying, “Amen! Amen! Amen!” Fearfully I 
said, “Bless me, Lord, and remember me in your beautiful place of 
rest.” 

I came down and did not tell anyone the secret lest an uproar oc- 
cut, but, through a trustworthy man, I informed the bishop of Antioch, 
Martyrius, and the military chief, Ardabur. The next day the bishop of 
Antioch set out with six other bishops. Ardabur also came with six 
hundred men so that the assembled villages should not seize the ven- 
erable corpse, as they were considering. They formed circles around 
his pillar, and three bishops went up and kissed his garments, saying 
three psalms. They brought up a leaden casket; they arranged his holy 
corpse, and brought it down by means of pulleys. Then everyone knew 
that the holy Simeon was dead. All the Arabs had gathered armed and 
on camels, for they too wanted to seize the body. Such a crowd was 
gathering that the mountain could not be seen because of the numbers 
[of people] and the smoke from the incense, the wax tapers, and the 
innumerable burning lamps. The sound of the weeping men, women, 
and children could be heard at a great distance, and the whole moun- 
tain was shaking from the screeching of the birds that gathered and 
circled round the enclosure of the saint. So when they had brought 
him down, they placed him upon the marble altar before his pillar, and, 
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although he was already dead for four days, his holy body looked as if 
he had died just an hour before. All the bishops gave him the kiss of 
peace. His face was bright, completely like light, and the hairs of his 
head and beard were like snow. The bishop of Antioch wished to take 
a hair from his beard as a relic, but his hand withered [at the attempt]. 
All the bishops prayed for [Simeon], weeping and saying to the holy 
corpse, “Nothing is missing from your limbs or clothes, and no one 
will again take anything from your holy and venerable corpse.” As they 
spoke thus in tears, the hand of the bishop was restored to health. 
Then, with psalms and hymns, they placed [Simeon] in the casket. 

The coffin of the saint was placed on the carriage, and in this way, 
with wax tapers and incense and the singing of psalms, he was brought 
to the city of Antioch. When they were about five miles from the city 
in a place called Merope, the mules stood still and would not budge. 
There, an extraordinary mystery happened, for on the right of the road 
stood a tomb and a certain man stayed in it. Now this is what the man 
had done: he had loved a married woman twenty years earlier, but 
could not possess her, and the woman died and was laid in that tomb. 
Then, so that the hater of good might gain the soul of that man, he 
went to the tomb, opened up the [tomb], and had intercourse with the 
dead body. He immediately became deaf and dumb, and was held fast 
to the tomb and could not leave that place. Travelers would notice him 
sitting on the steps of the tomb, and each, for God’s sake, would offer 
something to him—some water or some food. When, by the will of 
God, the venerable corpse [of Simeon] came by on that day and the 
carriage and the crowd stood still, the man who neither spoke nor 
heard came out of the tomb crying out and saying, “Have pity on me, 
holy one of God, Simeon!” When he reached the carriage, what had 
restrained him was immediately taken away and his mind was restored. 
All who saw what happened glorified God, and that place shook from 
the shouts of the people. The man cried out, “Today I have been 
saved by you, servant of God, for I had perished in sin.” 

Many people offered to give gold and silver to receive a relic from 
[Simeon’s] holy limbs, but the bishop took no notice of anyone be- 
cause of the oaths he had taken. In that place where his venerable tre- 
mains are laid, many healings are performed through the grace given to 
him by our master, Christ. [...] 
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5.2 Life of St. Daniel (409-493) the Stylite 


“Life of St. Daniel the Stylite,” in Three Byzantine Saints: Contemporary Biographies of 
St. Daniel the Stylite, St. Theodore of Sykeon, and St. John the Almsgiver, ed. Elizabeth 
Dawes and Norman Baynes (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 
1977). All attempts to contact rightsholder failed. 


Most of what we know about another Stylite—St. Daniel—is 
from the following source. The author writes as a disciple of 
Daniel and claims to have consulted others who knew the saint. 
We know nothing about the authot’s identity. 





Figure 31. St. Daniel the Stylite, Menalogian (service book) of Basil I, 1000s 


[...] Now when he was twelve years old [Daniel] heard his mother 
say, “My child, I have dedicated you to God.” Thereupon one day 
without saying anything to anybody he went out of the village for a 
distance of about ten miles where there was a monastery containing fifty 
brethren. And entering the monastery he fell at the abbot’s feet and 
begged to be received by him. But the abbot said to him, “Child, you are 
still very young in years and are not able to endure so hard a discipline; 
you know nothing of the monks’ life; go home, stay with your parents, 
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and after some time when you are able both to fast and to sing and to 
endure discipline, then come back to us.” But the child answered, 
“Father, I should prefer to die in these hardships than to quit the shelter 
of your flock!” And when, in spite of all he could do, the archimandrite 
was unable to persuade the child, he said to the brethren, “In truth, my 
children, let us receive this boy, for he seems to me to be very much in 
earnest.” And they all yielded to the abbot’s counsel, and thus Daniel 
remained in the brotherhood. [...] 

While Daniel made progress in asceticism and in the splendor of 
his way of life he could not bear the scrutiny and the praise of the ab- 
bot and, still less, that of the whole brotherhood; so he planned to go 
to the holy city, Jerusalem, and at the same time to visit the holy and 
thrice-blessed Simeon, the man on the pillar, in whose footsteps he felt 
constrained to follow. 

Therefore he began to pray the abbot of the monastery to set him 
free to attain his desire, but he could not persuade him. 

Soon after this, since our master God in truth so willed it and the 
need of the church demanded it, the archbishop of that time com- 
manded all the archimandrites? of the East to assemble in the capital 
city of Antioch. And so it happened that this abbot together with some 
others went too, and among them he allowed the holy man also to 
travel with him as his disciple. 

As God granted that the matter for which they had suffered many 
vexations should be brought to a satisfactory settlement, they departed 
to their own monasteries; and on their way they lodged in a village 
called Telanissae where there was a very large monastery and monks 
pursuing a very noble and virtuous way of life; here, too, the afore- 
mentioned holy Simeon had received his training. And when the 
monks there began talking about the achievements of the holy Simeon, 
the monks from Mesopotamia'® withstood them, contending that it 
was but a vainglorious proceeding. “For,” said they, “it is true that a 
man even if he were living in your midst might practice a mode of life 
hitherto unknown and please God, yet never has such a thing hap- 
pened anywhere that a man should go up and live on a pillar.” 

So the monks of that monastery persuaded them to go and see 
what hardships Simeon was enduring for the sake of the Lord. And 


9. archimandrites—abbots of particularly important monasteries, or abbots 
who oversaw other abbots. 
10. monks from Mesopotamia—the monks with whom Daniel traveled. 
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they were persuaded and went, and the holy Daniel with them. When 
they arrived at the place and saw the wildness of the spot and the 
height of the pillar and the fiery heat of the scorching sun and the 
saint’s endurance and his welcome to strangers and further, too, the 
love he showed toward them, they were amazed. 

For Simeon gave direction that the ladder be placed in position 
and invited the old men to come up and kiss him. But they were afraid 
and declined the ascent of the ladder—one said he was too feeble 
from old age, another pleaded weakness after an illness, and another 
gout in his feet. For they said to each other, “How can we kiss with 
our mouth the man whom we have just been slandering with our lips? 
Woe to us for having mocked at such hardships as these and such en- 
durance.” While they were conversing in this manner, Daniel entreated 
the archimandrite and the other abbots and Saint Simeon as well, beg- 
ging to be allowed to go up to him. On receiving permission he went 
up and the blessed man gave him his benediction, and said to him, 
“What is your name?” and he answered, “Daniel.” Then the holy Sim- 
eon said to him, “Play the man, Daniel—be strong and endure; for you 
have many hardships to endure for God. But I trust that the God 
whom I serve will himself strengthen you and be your fellow-traveler.” 
And placing his hand upon Daniel’s head he prayed and blessed him 
and bade him go down the ladder. Then after the holy and blessed 
Simeon had prayed for the archimandrites he dismissed them all in 
peace. 

After they had all by the will of God been restored to their own 
monasteries and some little time had passed, the holy man, Daniel, was 
deemed worthy to be raised to the post of abbot. 

Thereupon he said to himself, “At last you are free, Daniel; start 
boldly and accomplish your purpose.” When he had made trial of him 
who held the second place and found that he was able to undertake the 
duties of an archimandrite, [Daniel] left everything and quit the mon- 
astery; and when he had reached the enclosure of the holy Simeon he 
stayed there two weeks. 

The blessed Simeon rejoiced exceedingly when he saw him and 
tried to persuade him to remain still longer, for he found great joy in 
his company. But Daniel would not consent thereto but pressed to- 
ward his goal, saying, “Father, I am ever with you in spirit.” So Simeon 
blessed him and dismissed him with the words, “The Lord of glory will 
accompany you.” Then Daniel went forth, wishing to travel to the holy 
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places and to worship in the Church of the Holy Resurrection and 
afterwards to retire to the inner desert. [...] 

Once he heard some men conversing in the Syrian dialect and 
saying that there was a church in that place inhabited by demons who 
often sank ships and had injured, and still were injuring, many of the 
passersby, and that it was impossible for anyone to walk along that 
road in the evening or even at noonday. 

As everybody was continually complaining about the destructive 
power that had occupied the place, the divine Spirit came upon Daniel 
and he called to mind that great man, Antony, the model of asceticism, 
[and Paul, his disciple]; he remembered their struggles against demons 
and the many temptations they suffered from them and how they had 
overcome them by the strength of Christ and were deemed worthy of 
great crowns. Then he asked a man who understood the Syrian dialect 
about this church and begged him to show him the spot. 

On reaching the porch of the church, just as a brave soldier strips 
himself for battle before venturing against a host of barbarians, so 
[Daniel], too, entered the church reciting the words spoken by the 
prophet David in the Psalms: “The Lord is my light and my savior; 
whom shall I fear? The Lord is the defender of my life; of whom shall 
I be afraid?” and the rest. And holding the invincible weapon of the 
cross, he went round into each corner of the church making genuflec- 
tions and prayers. 

When night fell, stones, they say, were thrown at him and there 
was the sound of a multitude knocking and making an uproar; but he 
persevered in prayer. In this way he spent the first night and the sec- 
ond; but on the third night sleep overpowered him, as it might over- 
take any man bearing the weakness of the flesh. And straightway many 
phantoms appeared as of giant shapes, some of whom said, “Who 
induced you to take possession of this place, poor wretch? Do you 
wish to perish miserably? Come, let us drag him out and throw him 
into the water!” Again, others carrying, as it seemed, large stones stood 
at his head, apparently intending to crush it to pieces. On waking, the 
athlete of Christ [Daniel] again went round the corners of the church 
praying and singing and saying to the spirits, “Depart from hence! If 
you do not, then by the strength of the cross you shall be devoured by 
flames and thus be forced to flee.” But they made a still greater uproar 
and howled the louder. But he despised them and, taking not the 
slightest notice of their uproar, he bolted the door of the church and 
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left a small window through which he would converse with the people 
who came up to see him. 

In the meantime his fame had spread abroad in those regions, and 
you could see men and women with their children streaming up to see 
the holy man and marveling that the place formerly so wild and im- 
passable lay in such perfect calm, and that where demons danced lately 
there by the patience of the just man [Daniel,] Christ was now glorified 
day and night. 

Now the priests of the Church of the Archangel Michael lived 
nearby and they were simple folk. So when the envious demon who 
hates the good saw such victories gained through the power of Christ, 
he was mad with rage and suggested to the minds of the priests an 
argument that ran like this: “It is no good thing that you are doing in 
letting the man dwell there; for just look how all the world goes to him, 
and you in consequence remain with nothing to do. You had better go 
to the city and say to your bishop, ‘Some man, come from we know 
not where, has shut himself in near us and he is attracting people to 
him, although he is a heretic. But he is a Syrian by birth and so we are 
unable to converse with him.” Having reasoned thus among them- 
selves, the priests went in and reported the matter to the man who was 
then the bishop, namely the blessed Anatolius, the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. But the archbishop said to them, “If you do not under- 
stand his language, how do you know that he is a heretic? Leave him 
alone, for if he has been sent by God he will be established; but, if it is 
otherwise, he will go away of his own accord before you chase him out. 
Do not bring a scandal upon us and yourselves.” With these words he 
dismissed them. And they went home and kept quiet for a time. 

But when the demons saw that they were accomplishing nothing, 
they again rose in rebellion against the servant of God and brought 
phantoms before him, carrying, it is said, naked swords, and crying, 
“Whence have you come, man? Give place to us for we have been 
living here for a long time. Do you wish your limbs to be cut in pieces?” 
And then, it is said, they came toward him with theit swords and spoke 
again, saying to one another, “Do not let us slay him, but let us drag 
him along and cast him into the water where we sank the ship.” And 
they made as though they would drag him away, but the servant of 
God arose, and after uttering a prayer he said to them, “Jesus Christ 
my savior, in whom I have trusted and do trust, he will himself drown 
you all in the deepest abyss.” A great howling arose and they flew 
round his face like a swarm of bats and with a whir of wings went out 
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of the window, and so he drove them all forth by the power of God 
through prayer. 

The devil, seeing that once more his ministers had been routed, 

again stirred up the priests to go to the archbishop, and they said to 
him: “Master, you have authority over us; we cannot bear that man. 
Bid him come away from that church, for he is an impostor.” Then the 
blessed Anatolius sent the officer of the most holy church with the 
deacons, and in the night they burst open with crowbars the door that 
the saint had closed and brought him to the city. When the saint was 
brought before the holy and blessed Anatolius, in his palace, the arch- 
bishop asked him, “Who are you? And whence have you come to 
these parts, and what is your belief? Tell us.” And the servant of God 
declared his blameless faith by means of an interpreter, and the blessed 
Anatolius stood up and embraced him and besought him to remain in 
the palace, but the men who had brought him [Daniel] dismissed, say- 
ing, “Go, hold your peace, for I find great edification in this man.” So 
they left [Daniel] there in the bishop’s palace and went their ways. 
In the meantime the bishop fell into a very severe illness, so he 
sent for the holy man and begged him to utter prayers on his behalf 
that he might be freed from the illness. And, since it so pleased the 
divine power, after the saint had made his prayer, the bishop was cured 
of his illness by God’s good pleasure. Thus the words of the psalm 
were fulfilled toward the saint: “He will perform the desire of them 
that fear him, he also will hear their cry and will save them.” 

After the bishop’s recovery the servant of God asked to be al- 
lowed to depart; but the archbishop would not agree and said, “I wish 
you to live with me.” Then he again begged to be allowed to go, and 
asked him to grant pardon to the men who had slandered him to the 
bishop, for the latter was threatening to excommunicate them. And the 
bishop said, “I must ask pardon of you, servant of God, for your arrest, 
but God has made your presence here a great blessing to me, for if 
your holiness had not settled there, I should certainly have departed 
this life.” [The bishop] also implored [Daniel] to let him build a cell for 
him, saying, “Since Iam unable to persuade you to live here with me, if 
you will let me I will build you a small monastery, for our most holy 
church has many a suitable spot in the suburbs of the city. Go out and 
look at them, and whatever pleases you, I will give you.” But the holy 
man replied, “If you really wish to do me a service, I beseech your 
holiness to send me to the place to which God led me.” Finally the 
bishop bade him be taken back with great respect and settled in the 
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aforementioned church. Then the people could be seen flocking to the 
holy man again with joy and delight, and many were granted healing so 
that all marveled at the merciful grace of our master Christ, which he 
poured out upon his servant. And even those who had formerly wished 
to persecute him did not cease serving him and in all ways caring for the 
holy man. And he did as he had done formerly—he bolted the door and 
left only a small window open through which he spoke, instructing and 
blessing the people, as I said before. 

After a space of nine years had elapsed, the servant of God fell 
into an ecstasy, as it were, and saw a huge pillar of cloud standing op- 
posite him and the holy and blessed Simeon standing above the head 
of the column and two men of goodly appearance, clad in white, 
standing near him in the heights. And he heard the voice of the holy 
and blessed Simeon saying to him, “Come here to me, Daniel.” And he 
said, “Father, father, and how can I get up to that height?” Then the 
saint said to the young men standing near him, “Go down and bring 
him up to me.” So the men came down and brought Daniel up to him 
and he stood there. Then Simeon took him in his arms and kissed him 
with a holy kiss, and then others called [Simeon] away, and escorted by 
them he was borne up to Heaven, leaving Daniel on the column with 
the two men. When holy Daniel saw him being carried up to Heaven 
he heard the voice of Saint Simeon: “Stand firm and play the man.” 
But he was confused by fear and by that fearful voice, for it was like 
thunder in his ears. When he came to himself again he declared the 
vision to those around him. Then they, too, said to the holy man, 
“You must mount on to a pillar and take up Saint Simeon’s mode of 
life and be supported by the angels.” The blessed one said, “Let the 
will of God, our master, be done upon his servant.” And taking the 
holy Gospel into his hands and opening it with prayer, he found the 
place in which was written, “And you, child, shall be called the prophet 
of the highest, for you shall go before the face of the Lord to prepare 
his ways.” And he gave thanks and closed the book. 

Not many days later a monk came from the East by the name 
Sergius, a disciple of Saint Simeon, announcing the good end of the 
saint’s life and carrying in his hands Saint Simeon’s leather tunic in 
order to give it to the blessed Emperor Leo by way of benediction. But 
as the emperor was busy with public affairs, the aforesaid Sergius could 
not get a hearing, or rather it was God who so arranged it in order that 
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the new Elisha!! might receive the mantle of Elijah.!* When Sergius 
grew weary of waiting in the city because he could not obtain a hearing, 
he decided to go as far as the monastery of the Akommetoz,'> now it was 
not possible for anyone to reach that monastery except by passing the 
church and the channel by it, as there was generally a north wind 
blowing. When he had entered into the boat with many others, men 
and women, they set sail. On reaching the spot where the demons used 
formerly to hurl stones at the passengers and continually sank their 
boats, those in the boat gave thanks to God and made mention of the 
holy man. 

Sergius inquired who he was, for said he, “I should like to be 
blessed by him.” They answered “While the sailors tow the boat past, 
we can all land and go up to him.” And this they did. And Sergius 
came and embraced the saint. And while they were talking and Daniel, 
the servant of God, was hearing about the end of the holy Simeon, he 
related his vision to Sergius, who on hearing it said, “It is to you rather 
than to the emperor that God has sent me; for here am I, the disciple 
of your father; here, too, is his benediction.” And taking out the tunic, 
he handed it in through the window. The saint took it and kissing it 
with tears said, “Blessed be you, O God, who does all things after your 
will and has deemed my humbleness worthy of the benediction that 
your servant has brought.” Then some men from the ship upbraided 
Sergius for delaying and preventing them from sailing; to them Sergius 
answered, “Go on your ways and fare well; God has led me from one 
father to another.” [...] 

After the guardsman had embraced the holy man and sailed away, 
Sergius went up to view the spot where the column was to be set; and 
a short distance away he saw a white dove'* fluttering and then set- 
tling again. Thinking it was caught in a snare he ran toward it, and then 
it flew up and away out of his sight. Seeing that the place was solitary 
and considering the incident of the dove that it had not been shown to 
him casually or by chance, he gave thanks to the Lord and returned to 
the holy man in the church, bringing him the glad tidings that the Lord 


11. The new Elisha—Daniel. 

12. E&jah—St. Simeon. 

13. Akoimetoi—‘the sleepless ones,’ 
shifts in order to “pray without ceasing.” 

14. dove—a symbol of the Holy Spirit. 
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had prepared for them a suitable place. Then he, too, gave thanks to 
the Lord who brings all things to pass according to his will. 

And indeed after two days men came back from the city carrying 
the pillar; there were with them two workmen sent by the guardsman 
to fix the column in whatever place it was desired. So Sergius went up 
with them by night and they fixed the pillar and came back reporting 
that the pillar was erected. [...] 

And it came to pass after three days, when night had fallen, they 
opened the church in which Daniel was shut up, and taking [a] brother 
he went up to the spot—for Sergius had departed to another place 
toward Thrace!°>—and they found a long plank lying there that the 
inhabitants of the suburb had prepared for knocking down the column. 
This they bound with a rope and stood it up against the column, and 
then went up and put the balustrade on the column, for that column 
was not really high, only about the height of two men. When they had 
fitted the balustrade and bound it firmly with a rope they knelt and 
prayed to God. And the blessed Daniel went up and stood on the 
column inside the balustrade and said, “O Lord Jesus Christ, in your 
holy name, I am entering upon this contest; approve my purpose and 
help me to accomplish my course.” And he said to the brother, “Take 
away the plank and the rest of the rope and get away quickly so that if 
anybody comes he may not find you.” And the brother did as he was 
told. 

The next morning the husbandmen!® came, and when they saw 
Daniel they were amazed; for the sight was a strange one, and they 
came near him, and when they looked on him they recognized him as 
the man who had formerly been in the church. After having received 
the saint’s blessing they left him and went to the city and reported to 
Gelanius, the owner of the property. On hearing their news he was 
very angry with them for not having guarded that part of his land; and 
he was also annoyed with the blessed Daniel for having done this 
without his consent. And he went and reported the matter to the 
blessed Emperor Leo and the Archbishop Gennadius, for the blessed 
Anatolius had already gone to his rest. The emperor for his part said 
nothing. But the archbishop said to him, “As master of the property, 
fetch him down; for where he was he had no right to be, but he was 
not there on my authority.” 


15. Thrace—an area along the north coast of the Aegean Sea. 
16. husbandmen—farmets. 
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Then Gelanius took several men with him and went up to the 
servant of God, and, although it was a calm day and the air was still, 
yet it came to pass that suddenly the clouds gathered and a storm arose 
accompanied with hail so that all the fruit of the vineyards was de- 
stroyed and the leaves were stripped from the vines, for it was the time 
of the vintage. And it was only with difficulty that the men who were 
with Gelanius got away, and they muttered among themselves, for they 
were astonished at the strangeness of the sight. 

Gelanius then approached the blessed man and said, “Who gave 
you permission to take up your stand on land belonging to me? Was it 
not better for you in the church? But since you have shown contempt 
of me, the owner of the property, and have taken no account of the 
emperor and the archbishop, let me tell you that I have been empow- 
ered by them to fetch you down.” 

But when he persisted and repeated his demands it seemed an 
unjust and illegal proceeding to his companions and they opposed its 
being done, “because,” said they, “the emperor himself is a pious man, 
and this man is orthodox, and this spot lies at a distance from your 
field.” When Gelanius perceived that there would be a disturbance he 
said to the saint in the Syrian language—for by birth he was a Sy- 
ro-Persian'’ from Mesopotamia—‘Please pretend to come down for 
the sake of those who ordered you to descend, and then I will not al- 
low you really to touch the ground.” So then a ladder was brought, and 
Daniel came down about six rungs from the column. There were still 
several rungs before he actually reached the ground, when Gelanius 
ran forward and prevented his coming down the last rungs, saying, 
“Return to your dwelling and your place and pray for me.” For as 
Daniel was coming down he had noticed that sores and swellings had 
begun to appear on his feet, and he was distressed. And the blessed 
man went up the rungs of the ladder down which he had come, and 
stood inside the balustrade on the column; and after offering prayer, all 
received his blessing and went down from the hill in peace. So Gelani- 
us, when he had reached the capital, reported everything to the em- 
peror, telling him of the patience and endurance of the man so that he 
won the emperor’s pity for him. 

Not many days later Gelanius went up to the saint, asking him to 
allow him to change the column and have a very large one placed for 
him. And lo! While they were conversing a certain Sergius arrived from 
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the parts about Thrace, a lawyer by profession, bringing with him a 
very young boy, his only son, by name John, who was grievously tor- 
mented by a demon. This man came and threw himself to the ground 
in front of the column, weeping and lamenting and crying out, saying, 
“Have pity upon my son, O servant of God; it is now thirty days since 
the unclean spirit first called upon the name of your holiness; and after 
inquiring for you through eight long days, we have come to claim your 
blessing.” When Gelanius heard this and saw the old man afflicting 
himself thus, out of pity, he, too, was affected and burst into tears. 
And the holy Daniel said to the old man, “He that asks in faith re- 
ceives all from God; if therefore you believe that through me, a sinner, 
God will heal your son, according to your faith it shall be given to you.” 
And he bade the young man approach; and [John] drew near and stood 
before the column. And the saint bade them to give [John] a drink of 
the oil of the saints. And it came to pass when they gave him to drink 
that the demon threw him to the ground and there he rolled in their 
midst. Then the evil spirit rose up and shouted swearing that he would 
go out!® on that very day a week hence. [...] 

[I]he blessed emperor Leo of pious memory!’ reflected that he 
had often put Daniel to the test and had obtained many benefits 
through his holy prayers; so, through a guardsman, he sent a message 
to the archbishop [Gennadius], of whom I have already spoken, saying, 
“Go up to the holy man and honor him with the rank of priest.” But 
the archbishop was unwilling and sent various excuses to the most 
pious emperor through the messenger. The emperor waxed indignant 
at the delay and sent again to the blessed Gennadius, saying, “If you 
intend to go up, do so, for I myself am going, and the will of God is 
coming to pass.” Then the bishop was afraid, so he took some of the 
clerics with him, and came to the holy man’s enclosure. The reason of 
his coming had been made known to the holy man beforehand. The 
archbishop said, “Father, bless your children.” The holy man replied, 
“Your holiness must bless both me and them.” The blessed Gennadius 
said, “For a long time I have wished to come up and enjoy your pray- 
ers; I pray you order the ladder to be placed so that I may come up and 
receive a full blessing, for God will convince your holiness that it is 
through my being busied with the manifold needs of the church that I 
have not been able to do this long ago.” But the servant of God, hav- 














18. go out—leave the young man's body. 
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ing heard these words—though the archbishop continued to implore 
him to allow the ladder to be set against the column—yet refused to 
make any further answer. 

While all those present continued to importune Daniel and the 
just man still refused to consent, the day was slipping by; and as the 
crowd was tormented with thirst owing to the heat and the archbishop 
saw that he was not achieving anything, he bade the archdeacon to 
offer a prayer; he himself stood and uttered a further prayer and 
through the prayer ordained the holy man to be a priest and said, 
“Bless us, sit priest; from henceforth you are a priest by the grace of 
Christ; for when I had prayed, God laid his hand upon you from 
above.” And for a long time the crowd shouted, “Worthy is he.” Af- 
terwards all, together with the archbishop, besought the holy man, 
saying, “Order the ladder to be put in position, seeing that you have 
now become what you wished to avoid.” On the just man’s giving 
permission for this to be done, the archbishop mounted the ladder, 
holding in his hand the chalice of the holy body and the precious 
blood of our good mediator Jesus Christ our God. After saluting each 
other with a holy kiss, they recetved the Communion at each othet’s 
hands. Then the archbishop descended from the hill and entering the 
palace, reported all that had happened to the emperor. 

And the blessed Leo of pious memory rejoiced in these doings; 
and not long afterwards he visited the place in which the holy man 
dwelt and asked for the ladder to be set so that he might go up and be 
blessed. When the ladder was placed, the emperor went up to the 
servant of God and begged to touch his feet; but on approaching them 
and seeing their mortified and swollen state he was amazed and mar- 
veled at the just man’s endurance. He glorified God and begged the 
holy man that he might set up a double column and that Daniel would 
take his stand upon it. [And when this double column had been set up] 
the bishop and almost the whole city came up and people, too, from 
the opposite shore. As the emperor Leo importuned him incessantly to 
cross over on to it there and then, the servant of God bade planks to 
be laid to form a bridge from one ladder to another. This being done, 
the holy man walked across to the double column. And on that day so 
many received healing that all were astonished. [...] 

One day a terrific storm arose, and as for some reason the column 
had not been properly secured, it was torn from its supports on either 
side by the violence of the winds and was only kept together by the 
iron bar that held the two columns in the middle. Thus you could see 
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the double column swaying to and fro with the just man; for when the 
south wind blew it leant over to the left side, but when the north wind 
blew it inclined to the right, and streams of water poured down like 
rivers, and the base was getting shattered, for the violent winds were 
accompanied by thunderstorms. His disciples sought to underpin it 
with iron bars, but one swing of the column smashed them, too, and 
very nearly killed the men who tried to withstand it. Their shouts were 
mingled with their tears, for they were likely to suffer the loss of their 
father, and in their distracted state one ordered one thing and another. 
By this time they had all become pretty well desperate; there they stood 
trembling and aghast, turning their heads from side to side as the col- 
umn swayed now this way and now that, following with their eyes to 
see in what direction the corpse of the just man would be hurled with 
the column. But the servant of God answered not a word to anyone 
but persevered in prayer and invocations to God for aid; and through 
his compassion the merciful God caused the danger to cease by send- 
ing a calm. [...] 

[After another storm,] by God’s mercy a calm followed, and they 
brought up the ladder. His disciples saw the hair of his head and beard 
glued to the skin by icicles, and his face was hidden by ice as though it 
were covered by glass and could not be seen, and he was quite unable 
either to speak or to move. Then they made haste and brought cans of 
warm water and large sponges and gradually thawed him and with dif- 
ficulty restored his power of speech. When they said, “You have been 
in great danger, father,’ he answered them as though he were just 
awaking from sleep and said at once, “Believe me, children, until you 
woke me, I was completely at rest. When the terrible storm broke and 
my garment was torn off me by the force of the winds, I was in great 
distress for about an hour, and then after a violent fainting fit I called 
upon the merciful God for help. And I was wafted, as it were, into 
sleep, and I seemed to be resting on a magnificent couch and kept 
warm by rich coverings and I saw an old man sitting on a seat by my 
head, and I thought he was the man who met me on the road when I 
was coming away from the blessed Saint Simeon’s enclosure. And he 
appeared to be talking with great love and sincerity and he pointed out 
to me a huge hawk coming from the east and entering this great city 
and finding an eagle’s nest on the column in the forum of the most 
pious emperor Leo. And [the bird] came and settled down in the nest 
with the eagle’s young and then no longer appeared to be a hawk but 
an eagle. And I inquired of the old man what that might mean. And he 
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answered. “There is no need for you to learn that now, but you shall 
know hereafter.’ And while he held me in his arms and warmed me, 
the same old man said very pleasantly, ‘I love you dearly; I wanted to 
be near you; many fruit-bearing branches are to blossom from your 
root.’ And as we found pleasure in each other, you did not do well in 
waking me; for I was delighted at meeting him.” Then the disciples 
said to the holy man, “We pray your forgiveness, but truly we were in 
great despair; for we thought your holiness had died. What do you 
think that vision means, father?” He said to them, “I do not under- 
stand it clearly, but God will do what is pleasing to him and expedient 
for us.” But his disciples tried to interpret the vision and said, “It be- 
hooves you with the help of the emperor to bring the corpse of the 
holy and most blessed Simeon to this city. For it appears from the 
vision that this is the pleasure of the blessed Saint Simeon.” The serv- 
ant of God said to them, “Fetch another leather tunic and wrap me in 
it.” [...] 

Sometime later it befell that a report was spread that Gensetic, 
king of the Vandals, intended to attack the city of Alexandria; this 
caused great searchings of heart to the emperor and to the senate and 
to the whole city. So the emperor sent his spatharius, Hylasius,?° who 
was a eunuch, to inform the holy man about Genseric and of the em- 
peror’s intention to dispatch an army to Egypt. Hylasius went up and 
delivered the emperor’s message to the holy man, and the holy man 
said to him, “Go and say to the emperor, ‘Do not be troubled about 
this, for God sends word to you through me, a sinner, that neither 
Genseric nor any of his [men] will ever see the city of Alexandria’; but 
if you wish to send an army, that is a matter for you to decide; the God, 
whom I adore, will both preserve your piety unhurt and will strengthen 
those who ate sent against the enemies of the empire.” Hylasius de- 
parted and reported these words to the emperor, and by the grace of 
God his words came true. [...] 


20. spatharins, Hylasins—a member of the imperial guards. 
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he introduction to this section can be found in the com- 
I panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 
Eastern Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 
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6.1 Laws Governing and Reflecting the Faith 
(325-534) 


The Theodosian Code and Novels, and the Sirmondian Constitutions, ed. and trans. 
Clyde Pharr (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952). © 1952 in the name 
of the author; 1980 renewed in the name of Roy Pharr, executor. Reprinted by 

permission of Princeton University Press. Roman State ¢ Christian Church: A 
Collection of Legal Documents to A.D. 535, ed. and trans. Paul Coleman-Norton 
(London: SPCK, 1966). Used by permission of SPCK Publishing. 


In 429 the emperor Theodosius established a commission to 
compile a collection of all laws issued between 312 and 438. The 
result was the Codex Theodosianus (Theodosian Code). Ex- 
cetpts below from this code and from other legal documents 
provide an overview of the legal status of Christians and their 
faith during the early years of the now-Christian empire. 





Figure 32. Bust of Theodosius IH, 400s, Louvre, Paris 
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¢ Prohibition of gladiators (325) ¢ 
[...] Bloody spectacles displease us amid public peace and domestic 
tranquility. Therefore, since we wholly forbid the existence of gladiators, 
you shall cause those persons who, perchance on account of some crime, 
customarily sustained that condition and sentence, to serve rather in the 
mines, so that they will assume the penalty for their crimes without 
shedding their blood. 


* Pagan temples (346) ° 

[...] It is our pleasure that the [pagan] temples shall be immediately 
closed in all places and in all cities, and access to them forbidden, so as 
to deny to all abandoned men the opportunity to commit sin. It is also 
our will that all men shall abstain from sacrifices. But if perchance any 
man should perpetrate any such criminality, he shall be struck down 
with the avenging sword. We also decree that the property of a man thus 
executed shall be vindicated to the fisc.' The governors of the prov- 
inces shall be similarly punished if they should neglect to avenge such 
crimes. 


* Ascetics (370 or 373) ® 

[...] Certain adherents of inaction, by having deserted their com- 
munities’ public services, strive to seize solitudes and secret places and 
under religion’s pretext associate with bands of monks. 

Therefore we have commanded by a considered precept that these 
and others of this ilk, when caught within Egypt [...], should be 
plucked from their hiding-places and should be recalled to undergo 
their native municipalities’ public services; or pursuant to our sanc- 
tion’s tenor should be deprived of the allurements of their familial 
properties, which we have decided must be claimed by those persons 
who would be about to undergo the public services and public duties. 


* Heretics (372) © 


[...]| Whenever an assembly of Manicheans? or such a throng is 
found, their teachers shall be punished with a heavy penalty. Those 


1. fisc—government treasury. 
2. Manicheans—members of the Persian, dualistic faith, who believed in a 
universe defined by a battle between forces of darkness and light. Manichaeism 
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who assemble shall also be segregated from the company of men as 
infamous and ignominious, and the houses and habitations in which 
the profane doctrine is taught shall undoubtedly be appropriated to the 
resoutces of the fisc. 


* Heretics (380) © 
[...] It is our will that all the peoples who are ruled by the admin- 
istration of our clemency shall practice that religion that the divine Peter 
the apostle transmitted to the Romans, as the religion that he introduced 
makes clear even to this day. [...] We command that those persons who 
follow this rule shall embrace the name of catholic Christians. The rest, 
however, whom we adjudge demented and insane, shall sustain the 
infamy of heretical dogmas, their meeting places shall not receive the 
name of churches, and they shall be smitten first by divine vengeance 
and secondly by the retribution of our own initiative, which we shall 

assume in accordance with the divine judgment. 


* Reversions to paganism (381) ° 
[...] Those Christians who have become pagans shall be deprived 
of the power and right to make testaments, and every testament of such 
decedent, if there is a testament, shall be rescinded [...] 


* Bishops’ immunity (381) 

[...] A bishop is not required for testimony [in court] either because 
of his honor or by the laws. [...] It is not becoming for a bishop to be 
admitted to speak his testimony, for both his person is dishonored and a 
bishop’s privileged position is confounded. 


¢ Easter amnesty (381) ° 

The day of paschal? joy permits not even those persons who have 
committed crimes to groan; now at last let the horrid prison be opened 
to the unwonted light. 

But we propose that foreign from indulgence should be a person 
who haughtily shall have animated his nefarious knowledge of crimes 
toward treason; who, seized by parricidal frenzy, has stained his hand 
by his own blood; who, moreover, has been defiled by the murder of 


eschewed the Christian, Islamic, and Judaic belief in an omnipotent, good 
God. 
3. paschal—adjective for Easter. 
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any person; who has been an invader of another’s bed and couch; who 
has been a ravisher of virginal modesty; who, morally blind, has vio- 
lated the venerated bond of cognate blood by profane incest; or who 
has composed for mind and body poisons that have been sought from 
noxious herbs and have been murmured over in dread secrecies; or 
who, as a copyist of the sacred face and a seeker of the divine features, 
with sacrilegious skill has engraved their images. 


* Christian apostates (383) ° 
To Christian believers who have turned to pagan rites and cults 
we forbid all power of making a will in favor of any person whatsoever, 
that they may be without Roman law. 


¢ Suppression of heretics (383) ° 

Absolutely all persons whom the error of diverse heresies excites 
[..-] should not assemble in any gatherings, should not collect any 
multitude, should not draw any people to themselves and should not 
show walls of private houses after the likeness of churches, [and] should 
practice either publicly or privately nothing that can be detrimental to 
catholic sanctity. 

And if there shall have been anyone who may transgress what so 
evidently has been prohibited, by all good persons’ common agree- 
ment, he should be expelled, because such opportunity has been al- 
lowed to all whom the veneration and the excellence of correct reli- 
gious observance delight. 


* Heretical clergy (384) ° 

[...] All persons [...] who claim for themselves either the pontifi- 
cate or the ministry of these professions, who assert that they are priests 
of a banned name and who impose on themselves the name of ministers 
of a criminal religion, who say that they teach what is proper either not 
to know or to unlearn, should be expelled, without any intervention of 
favor, from all hiding-places, explored with rather diligent search, of this 
city;* let them live in other places and let them be separated entirely 
from good persons’ gatherings. 


4. this city—Constantinople. 
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* Clerical immunity (384) ¢ 
[...] [T]hose who serve the church’s needs should not be dragged 
into the courts of either ordinary or extraordinary judges. They have 
their own judges and to them is nothing in common with public 
laws—in so far, however, as pertains to ecclesiastical cases, which, it is 
proper, are decided by episcopal authority. [...] 


¢ Easter amnesty (384) ¢ 
Religious respect for the annual public prayer urges that we 
should order all persons who have been accused as guilty of minor 
crime to be freed entirely from the danger of prison and from the 
dread of punishments. 


¢ Sundays (386) ° 

[...] On the day of the sun (Sunday), which our ancestors rightly 
called the Lord’s day, the prosecution of all litigation and actions shall 
entirely cease. No person shall demand payment of either a public or a 
private debt. There shall be no cognizance of any contention, even 
before arbitrators, whether these arbitrators be demanded in court or 
voluntarily chosen. If any person should turn aside from the inspiration 
and ritual of holy religion, he shall be adjudged not only infamous but 
also sacrilegious. 


* Jewish-Christian marriage (388) ° 

Let not any Jew take a Christian woman in marriage and let not a 
Christian man choose wedlock with a Jewess. 

For if anyone shall have committed any act of this kind, the crime 
of this transgression shall acquire the condition of adultery—with the 
liberty to make an accusation opened also to public voice. [...] 

But if any persons shall have involved themselves in such union 
contrary to the prohibition, they should know that they must be pun- 
ished by the penalty with which adulterers are condemned and that the 
accusation of this crime has been permitted not only to relatives but 
also to all persons for the purpose of prosecution. 


* Heretical sects (389) ° 
Those who retain the leadership of perverse dogma, that is, bish- 
ops, priests, deacons, and lectors, and any persons who under the veil 
of clerical office try to impose a blot upon religion, when established 
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under the name of any heresy or error whatever, by all means should 
be expelled from their deadly meeting-places, whether they appear to 
be within the city or in suburban places. 


¢ Expulsion of heretics (391) * 

We order the heretics’ polluted contagions to be driven from cit- 
ies, to be ejected from villages, and the communities not at all to be 
available for any meetings, lest in any place a sacrilegious company of 
such persons should be collected. Neither public meeting-places to 
their perversity nor more hidden retreats to their errors should be 
granted. 


* Episcopal jurisdiction (399) 

As often as there is an action about religion, it is proper for bish- 
ops to deliberate on it; but it is necessary for all other cases, which 
pertain to ordinary judges or to the usage of the public law, to be heard 
in accordance with the laws. 


¢ Shows on Sunday (399) ° 
On the Lord’s day, to [which] the name has been given from very 
reverence, neither theatrical plays nor horses’ contests nor any specta- 
cle that has been found to enervate souls should be celebrated in any 
community. But the emperor’s birthday, even if it shall have fallen on 
the Lord’s day, should be celebrated. 


* Spectacles on holy days (400) 

Because of consideration for religion, we order and decree that on 
the seven days of Quadragesima,* on the seven paschal days by whose 
observances and fasts sins are purged, also on the day of the birth and 
of the epiphany,° spectacles should not be produced. 


* Clerical exemptions (401) ¢ 
All clergymen of the catholic religion within that limit whereby 
they engage in the practice (predetermined by law) of buying and of 
selling victuals should be considered immune from the tax in gold. 


5. Ouadragesima—Sundays during Lent. 

6. Epiphany—the day celebrating the appearance or manifestation of Christ, 
twelve days after Christmas when, as tradition holds, wise men from the East 
arrived to see the infant Jesus. 
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We also order relief to be given to these whom both the rank of 
clerical office and—what is not less—a holier life protects from per- 
formance of public labor. For we would not permit any of them who 
shall be proved exempt by laws to be subject to injustice. 


* Clemency for penitents (407) ¢ 

Though it is usual to expiate crimes by punishment, nevertheless 
we wish to amend men’s depraved desires by admonition to penitence. 

Therefore whatever heretics, whether they are Donatists’ or 
Manichaeans or of any other depraved belief and sect, who have as- 
sembled for profane rites, shall have accepted by a simple confession 
the catholic faith and rite, which we wish to be observed by all men, 
although they shall have nourished by long and long-lasting meditation 
a deep-seated evil to such an extent that they also appear subject to 
previously issued laws, yet, as soon as they shall have confessed God 
by a simple religious ceremony, we ordain that these persons should be 
absolved from all guilt, so that for every guilty act, whether it has been 
committed previously or it is committed afterward (a situation that we 
do not wish to be), although punishment seems especially to press 
upon the guilty, it should suffice for withdrawal of the accusation that 
they have condemned their error by their own decision and have em- 
braced the name of Mother of God, which even amid their dangers® 
has been sought, because nowhere ought to be lacking religion’s aid, 
when invoked in afflictions. 

Therefore, as we command the previous laws, which we have es- 
tablished for the destruction of sacrilegious minds, to be applied with 
every effect of execution, so we ordain that those persons who shall 
have preferred the faith of simple religion, though by a late confession, 
should not be bound by laws that have been issued. 


¢ Sundays (425) ¢ 
[...] On the following occasions all amusements of the theaters and 
the circuses shall be denied throughout all cities to the people thereof, 
and the minds of Christians and of the faithful shall be wholly occupied 
in the worship of God: namely on the Lord’s day, which is the first day 


7. Donatists—Christian hardliners (eventually declared to be heretics), who 
argued that no Christian who had renounced the faith when Christianity was 
still a persecuted religion could now administer the sacraments. 

8. dangers—tortures, sometimes resulting in death. 
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of the whole week; on the natal day and epiphany of Christ; and on the 
day of Easter and of Pentecost; as long as the vestments of the light 
of the celestial font attest to the new light of holy baptism;!° at the 
time also when the commemoration of the apostolic passion,!! the 
teacher of all Christianity, is duly celebrated by everyone. If any per- 
sons even now are enslaved by the madness of the Jewish impiety or 
the error and insanity of stupid paganism, they must know that there is 
a time for prayer and a time for pleasure. [...] 


¢ Imperial images (425) ¢ 

If ever our statues or images!” are erected either on festal days, as 
is customary, or on ordinary days, the governor should be present 
without a vainglorious exaltation of adulation, that he may show that 
his presence has been added as a distinction to the day or to the place 
and to our memory. 

Our likenesses, when exhibited at games, also should demonstrate 
that our divinity and praises flourish only in the hearts and in the secret 
places of the minds of the persons assembling; but worship exceeding 
men’s dignity should be reserved for the supernal divinity. 


¢ Seduction from orthodoxy (429) ¢ 
[...] [O]ne should know that whoever tries to drag a Christian from 
the right faith through his perverted teaching both shall suffer confis- 
cation of property and shall undergo punishment through blood. 


* Jews, Samaritans, heretics, and pagans (438) ¢ 
Among the other anxieties that our!> love for the state has im- 
posed upon us for our ever watchful consideration, we perceive that an 
especial responsibility of our imperial majesty is the pursuit of the true 
religion. If we shall be able to hold fast to the worship of this true reli- 
gion, we shall open the way to prosperity in human undertakings. This 
we have learned by the experience of our long life,!4 and by the deci- 


9. Pentecost—the celebration of the Holy Spirit’s descent upon the apostles. 

10. vestments of the light ... of holy baptism—a reference to the white robes worn 
by newly baptized believers. 

11. the apostolic passion—the death of the Apostle Paul. 

12. statues or images—of emperors. 

13. our—Theodosius II’s. 

14. our long life—Theodosius was 37 years old when he composed this doc- 
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sion of our pious mind we decree that the ceremonies of sanctity shall 
be established by a law of perpetual duration, even to posterity. 

1. For who is so demented, so damned by the enormity of strange 
savagery, that, when he sees the heavens with incredible swiftness de- 
fine the measures of time within their spaces under the sway of the 
divine guidance, when he sees the movements of the stars that control 
the benefits of life, the earth richly endowed with the harvests, the 
waters of the sea, and the vastness of this immense achievement con- 
fined within the boundaries of the natural world, he does not seek the 
author of so great a mystery, of so mighty a handiwork? We learn that 
the Jews, with blinded senses, the Samaritans,!> the pagans, and the 
other breeds of heretical monsters dare to do this. If we should at- 
tempt by a remedial law to recall them to the sanity of an excellent 
mind, they themselves will be blameworthy for our severity, since they 
leave no place for pardon by the obstinate wickedness of their un- 
yielding arrogance. 

2. Therefore, [...] according to the ancient maxim, no cure must 
be employed for hopeless diseases,'° in order that these deadly sects, 
oblivious of our age, may not spread too wantonly into the life of our 
people like an indistinguishable confusion. We finally sanction by this 
law destined to live in all ages, that no Jew, no Samaritan, who does 
not rely on either law!’ shall enter upon any honors or dignities; to 
none of them shall the administration of a civil duty be available, nor 
shall they perform even the duties of a defender.!® Indeed we believe 
that it is wrong that persons hostile to the supernal majesty and to the 
Roman laws should be considered the avengers of our laws under the 
protection of a surreptitious jurisdiction; that they should be protected 
by the authority of a dignity thus acquired; that they should have the 
power to judge or to pronounce whatever sentence they may wish 
against the Christians and very often against the bishops themselves of 
the holy religion, as if they were insulting our faith. 





ument. 

15. Samaritans—a Jewish community whose members were deemed heretics 
by other Jews. 

16. ancient maxim ... hopeless diseases—a maxim from Hippocrates, the ancient 
Greek physician considered the founder of medicine. 

17. rely on either law—this may refer either to a distinction between Jewish 
and Christian law or to distinctions between the eastern and western parts of 
the empire. 

18. defender—lawyet. 
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3. With an equally reasonable consideration also, we prohibit any 
synagogue to arise as a new building, but license is granted to 
strengthen the ancient synagogues that threaten immediately to fall in 
ruin. 

4. To these regulations we add the provision that if any person 
should seduce a slave or a freeborn person, against his will or by pun- 
ishable persuasion, from the worship of the Christian religion to an 
impious sect or ritual, he shall suffer capital punishment, together with 
the forfeiture of his fortune. 

5. If any person of these sects, therefore, has assumed the insignia 
of office, he shall not possess the dignities that he has acquired, and if 
he has erected a synagogue, he shall know that he has labored for the 
profit of the catholic church. Furthermore, if any of these persons has 
stolen into a position of honor, he shall be considered, as previously, 
of the lowest condition, even though he should have obtained an hon- 
oraty dignity. If any one of them should begin the building of a syna- 
gogue, not with the desire merely to repair it, in addition to the loss of 
fifty pounds of gold, he shall be deprived of his audacious undertaking. 
Besides, he shall perceive that his goods ate proscribed and that he 
himself shall immediately be destined to the death penalty, if he should 
overthrow the faith of another by his perverted doctrine. 

6. Since it behooves our imperial majesty to embrace all contin- 
gencies in such a provision that the public welfare may not be injured 
in any way, we decree that the decurions! of all municipalities and 
also the gubernatorial apparitors”® shall be bound to their onerous 
duties, even those of the imperial service, or to the various obligations 
of their resources and the duties of their personal compulsory services, 
and they shall adhere to their own orders, of whatsoever sect they may 
be. Thus we shall not appear, on account of the contumely of corrupt 
solicitation, to grant the favor of exemption”! to men who are execra- 
ble, since it is our will that they shall be condemned by the authority of 
this constitution. 

7. The following exception shall be observed, namely, that appar- 
itors who ate members of the aforesaid sects shall execute the sen- 
tences of judges only in private suits, and they shall not be in charge of 





19. decurions—members of a city or town council. 

20. gubernatorial apparitors—attendants who executed orders for Roman gov- 
ernots. 

21. exemption—from compulsory service. 
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the custody of prisons, lest Christians, as customarily happens, may at 
times be thrust into prison by the hatred of their guards and thus suf- 
fer a second imprisonment” when it is not certain that they appear to 
have been rightfully imprisoned. 

8. Hence our clemency perceives that we must exercise watchful- 
ness over the pagans also and their heathen enormities, since with their 
natural insanity and stubborn insolence they depart from the path of 
the true religion. They disdain in any way to practice the nefarious rites 
of their sacrifices and the false doctrines of their deadly superstition in 
the hidden solitudes, unless their crimes are made public by the nature 
of their profession, to the outrage of the supernal majesty and to the 
contempt of our times. A thousand terrors of the laws that have been 
promulgated, the penalty of exile that has been threatened, do not re- 
strain them, whereby, if they cannot be reformed, at least they might 
learn to abstain from their mass of crimes and from the corruption of 
their sacrifices. But straightway they sin with such audacious madness 
and our patience is so assailed by the attempts of these impious per- 
sons that even if we desired to forget them, we could not disregard 
them. Therefore, although the love of religion can never be secure, 
although their pagan madness demands the harshness of all kinds of 
punishments, nevertheless we are mindful of the clemency that is in- 
nate in us, and we decree by an unshakable order that if any person of 
polluted and contaminated mind should be apprehended in making a 
sacrifice in any place whatsoever, our wrath shall rise up against his 
fortunes, against his life. [...] Shall we endure longer that the succession 
of the seasons be changed, and the temper of the heavens be stirred to 
anger, since the embittered perfidy of the pagans does not know how to 
preserve these balances of nature? For why has the spring renounced its 
accustomed charm? Why has the summer, barren of its harvest, de- 
prived the laboring farmer of his hope of a grain harvest? Why has the 
intemperate ferocity of winter with its piercing cold doomed the fertility 
of the lands with the disaster of sterility? Why all these things, unless 
nature has transgressed the decree of its own law to avenge such impiety? 
In order that we may not hereafter be compelled to sustain such cit- 
cumstances, by a peaceful vengeance, as we have said, the venerable 
majesty of the supernal divinity must be appeased. [...] 


22. second imprisonment—ctuelty inflicted by unsympathetic guards. 
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¢ Burial of heretics (457) © 


Since we have considered it to be humane and holy, we order her- 
etics to be buried with the customary burial rites. 


¢ Lawyers’ guilds(468) ¢ 
None either in your grandeur’s tribunal or in a provincial court or 
in any judge’s court should enter into the lawyers’ guild, unless he shall 
have been imbued with the catholic religion’s sacrosanct mysteries. 


[..] 
* Clerical celibacy (530) 


Though the sacred canons allow neither the most God-beloved 
priests nor the most devout deacons or sub-deacons to marry after 
such ordination, but concede this to only the most devout cantors and 
lectors,”? we see certain ones despising the sacred canons and procre- 
ating children from certain women, with whom according to the sac- 
erdotal ordinance they cannot be married. 

Therefore, since the penalty for the deed was in only expulsion 
from the priesthood, but since our laws also wish the divine canons to 
have no less force than the laws, we ordain that in regard to them 
should prevail the matters that seem best to the sacred canons, just as 
if these had been written in the civil laws, and that they all should be 
stripped of both the priesthood and the divine service and the dignity 
that they have. For even as such things have been forbidden by the 
holy canons, so also according to our laws the deed has been prohib- 
ited, and in addition to the said penalty of expulsion the ones born or 
to be born from such an absurd mutual corruption are not legitimate, 
but partake of the ignominy of such descents. For we determine them 
to be such as the laws define as born from incestuous or nefarious 
marriages, so that they should not be considered natural or base-born, 
but in all ways interdicted and unworthy of succession to parents, nei- 
ther they nor their mothers nor through intermediate persons being 
able to accept a donation from them—but all gifts coming to them 
from their fathers going to the most holy church, of which those who 
commit this sin are members. For what the sacred canons forbid, this 
also we prohibit through our laws. [...] 


23. cantors and lectors—singers and scripture-teaders. 
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* Rapists (533) ¢ 

We decree that rapists of virgins or of widows or of deaconesses, 
who shall have been dedicated to God, should be smitten, since they 
sinfully perform the worst of crimes, with capital punishment, because 
a wrong is committed not only to the outrage of human beings, but to 
the irreverence for the Mother of God himself. 

Accordingly those who shall have committed a crime of this kind 
and who shall have offered aid to them at the time of assault, when 
they shall have been found in the very rape and, while the crime is still 
flaming, shall have been caught by parents of religious virgins or wid- 
ows or deaconesses or by their kindred or guardians or curators, on 
conviction should be killed. [...] 

Moreover, if this shall have been committed against a sanctimoni- 
al virgin who lives in a hermitage or a nunnery, whether or not the said 
virgin has been appointed a deaconess to the said nunnery or her- 
mitage, where she has been consecrated, the goods of these persons 
shall be adjudged, that from this property both she herself may have 
sufficient compensation, while she lives, and the sacrosanct hermitage 
or nunnery may have all the property with full ownership. But if a 
deaconess should belong to any church at all, but has not been estab- 
lished in any nunnery or hermitage, but lives by herself, her rapist’s 
substance should be assigned to the church of which she is a deacon- 
ess. [...] 


¢ Admission to religious life (ca. 534) ® 

[...] With God furnishing aid to us, we desire to establish by laws 
and to fulfill by works all things that for the holy catholic church’s honor 
we hasten to do for God’s pleasure. And already indeed with his aid we 
have ordained many things that are suitable to be ordained for ecclesi- 
astical doctrine, but at present we have considered with pious delibera- 
tion that this matter, which hitherto occurred contrary to God’s fear,** 
must be corrected. 

For it has been known to us that, if any fiancé or fiancée, after 
earnests* had been given or accepted, should have wished to destine 
himself or herself to God’s service and to retire from worldly living 
and to live a religious life and to persevere in God’s fear, the man in- 
deed was compelled to lose that which he had given in the category of 


24. contrary to God's fear—conttary to God's will. 
25. earnests—prenuptial presents. 
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earnests, but the woman was compelled to repay double that which she 
had accepted. And to our gentleness this has seemed quite contrary to 
religion. 

Therefore by the present law, which shall prevail in perpetuity, we 
order that if any fiancé or fiancée shall have desired, by despising this 
world’s life, to live in religious living, the fiancé indeed should receive 
without any diminution all that he had given in the category of earnests 
for the sake of future wedlock, but the fiancée should restore to the 
fiancé not double, as hitherto, but only that which she had accepted in 
the category of earnests and should be compelled to repay nothing more, 
except that which she shall have been proved to have accepted. [...] For 
by an earlier law already it has been provided by us in respect to hus- 
bands and wives who renounce the world that, if either a husband or 
wife for the sake of religion shall have retired from wedlock and shall 
have chosen a solitary life, each one of them should receive his or her 
own properties that he and she had offered either for dowry or by 
donation before marriage and should acquire in the category of profit 
from the one who shall have chosen a solitary life only that which one 
ought to exact legitimately or by agreement in event of death. 

We also judge this, which is known to us, to be worthy of our 
correction: that if any man or any woman, established in parents’ pow- 
et, shall have chosen perhaps to be freed from legal power of this sort 
and shall have wished to join himself or herself to a monastery or to 
the clergy and to live religiously the remaining time of his or het life, it 
should not be permitted to parents either to withdraw the said persons 
by any means [...] from their inheritance or succession because of only 
this cause, but it should be necessary for them by all means, when they 
compose their own last will (whether by writing or by other legitimate 
method) to bequeath indeed to them a fourth portion according to our 
laws. [...] 
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6.2 Agathias (ca. 532-558) on Persian Religions 


Agathias, The Histories, trans. Joseph Frendo (New York: de Gruyter, 1975), 
57-59. Used by permission of de Gruyter. 


One of the most effective ways for an empire to rally support 
against its opponents is to portray its opponents’ beliefs and 
ptactices as ludicrous or evil. For the Byzantine state—a state 
based on religious principles—this meant disparaging the reli- 
gious beliefs of (and inventing beliefs on behalf of) its chief ad- 
vetsary, the Persian Empire, which regularly threatened Byzan- 
tine lands from the East. 

The following excerpt is from The Histories by Agathias, a 
chronicle of Emperor Justinian’s reign (527-565) and the years 
following. 





Figure 33. A “Faravahar,” a common symbol in Persian Zoroastrianism, 
thought to represent a guardian angel, Persepolis, Iran, n.d. 


[...] It is quite obvious, of course, that each of the various nations 
of mankind considers that any custom whatsoever that is both univer- 
sally accepted in their society and deeply rooted in their past cannot fail 
to be perfect and sacrosanct, whereas whatever runs counter to it is 
deemed deplorable, contemptible and unworthy of serious considera- 
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tion. Nevertheless people have always managed to find and enlist the 
support of reasoned arguments from all quarters when their own con- 
ventions are involved. Such arguments may indeed be true, but they may 
also very well be specious fabrications. 

So it does not strike me as particularly surprising that the Persians 
too should try to prove, when accounting for their own customs, that 
these are superior to anyone else’s. What I do find altogether remarka- 
ble is that the earliest inhabitants of their land, that is to say the Assyr- 
ians, Chaldaeans,*° and Medes,?’ had very different views on the sub- 
ject, as witness the tombs and sepulchers** of men who died long ago, 
which are still to be found on the outskirts of Nineveh and Babylon 
and also in the district of Media. The form of burial is no different 
from our own, and whether the bodies are enclosed or just the ashes, 
as is the case with those who were cremated according to the ancient 
Greek custom, the fact remains that it is quite unlike anything that is 
practiced at present. 

Those early inhabitants then held no such views concerning burial, 
nor was the sanctity of the marriage-bed violated in the way it now is. 
Not only do the present-day Persians think nothing of having inter- 
coutse with their sisters and nieces, but fathers lie with their own 
daughters and, horror of horrors, O! the unnaturalness of it, sons with 
their mothers. That this particular abomination is a recent innovation 
is well illustrated by the following story. It is said that the famous 
queen of Assyria, Semiramis, once sank to such depths of debauchery 
that she actually conceived a desire to have intercourse with her son 
Ninyas and even went so far as to make advances to the young man. 
He rejected her angrily, and finally when he saw that she was deter- 
mined to force herself on him he slew her and chose to commit the 
unnatural crime of matricide rather than be guilty of incest. Yet if this 
type of behavior was socially acceptable Ninyas would not, I think, 
have resorted to such extreme cruelty in order to avoid it. 

There is no need, however, to confine our examples to the distant 
past. Shortly before the Macedonian conquest and the destruction of 
the Persian Empire,”? Parysatis, the mother of Artaxerxes [I] and the 


26. Chaldea—southern Mesopotamia. 

27. Medes—a Persian people who lived in the northwestern portions of 
modern-day Iran. 

28. sepulchers—a burial place made of rock or stone. 

29. Macedonian conquest and the destruction of the Persian Empire—conquests of 
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wife of Darius, is said to have succumbed to the same passion as Se- 
mitamis and to have become enamored of her son. He did not kill her, 
however, but he angrily rejected her advances and thrust her aside, 
saying that it was an impious and unnatural act, quite foreign both to 
their nation’s history and to its present way of life. 

But the present-day Persians have almost completely abandoned 
their old ways—an upheaval that has been marked by the wholesale 
adoption of alien and degenerate manners, ever since they have come 
under the spell of the doctrines of Zoroaster, *° the son of 
Horamasdes. 

Now, as far as this Zoroaster or Zarades (he is called by both 
names) is concerned, it is not possible to fix with any precision the 
dates of his floruit! and the period of his reforming activities. The 
Persians simply say that he lived in the region of Hystaspes without 
making it clear whether they mean the father of Darius or some other 
monatch of the same name. Whatever the time of his floruit, he was 
the founder and interpreter of the magian religion,*? and he it was 
who changed the character of the earlier cults and introduced a motley 
assortment of beliefs. 

In ancient times the Persians worshipped Zeus and Kronos and 
all the other divinities of the Hellenic pantheon, except that they called 
them by different names. They called Zeus “Bel,” Heracles “Sandes,” 
Aphrodite “Anahita,’ and so on and so forth, according to the testi- 
mony of Berosus of Babylon, Athenocles, and Simacus, who recorded 
the ancient history of the Assyrians and the Medes. But nowadays their 
views conform for the most part to those of the so-called Manichaeans, 
to the extent of their holding that there are two first principles, one of 
which is good and has given rise to all that is fine in reality and the 
other of which is the complete antithesis in both its properties and its 
function. They assign barbarous names drawn from their own language 
to these entities. The good divinity or creator they call Ahuramazda, 
whereas the name of the evil and malevolent one is Ahriman. Of all 
the festivals they celebrate, the most important is one called the “festi- 


Alexander the Great (336 BCE-323 BCE). 

30. Zoroaster—the tenth- or eleventh-century BCE Persian prophet whose 
writings constitute the main texts of Zoroastrianism, a religion that recognizes 
a universal, creator god. 

31. floruit—the period in which he flourished. 

32. magian religion—Zoroasttianism. 
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val of the slaying of the evil ones” in which they kill huge numbers of 
reptiles and other wild creatures and denizens of the desert and present 
them to the magi*? as a proof of their devotion. They imagine that in 
this way they are rendering an agreeable service to the good divinity 
and that they are thwarting and injuring Ahriman. Their veneration of 
water is so great that they do not even wash their faces in it or handle 
it in any other way save as a drink and for the purpose of irrigation. 

They name many other gods whom they worship, and they per- 
form sacrifices and practice ritual purifications and divination. Fire is 
considered an object of peculiar sanctity and veneration. Accordingly it 
is tended in certain remote and sacred chambers by the magi, who 
never allow it to go out. Gazing into it they perform their secret rites 
and scrutinize the course of future events. I imagine they took over 
this practice from the Chaldaeans or some other people, since it is 
something of an anomaly. Such a procedure would of course be very 
much in keeping with the composite nature of their religion that is a 
most varied blend of ideas derived from a multiplicity of different 
peoples. And this state of affairs too is what I should have expected. 
Indeed I know of no other society that has been subjected to such a 
bewildering variety of transformations or that through its submission 
to an endless succession of foreign dominations has failed so signally 
to achieve any degree of continuity. Small wonder then that it still 
bears the stamp of many different forms and conventions. 


> 


33. magi—members of “magian religions, 
anism. 


namely, followers of Zoroastti- 
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6.3 Procopius on the Immorality of Justinian (ca. 
550) 


Procopius, The Secret History, trans. Richard Atwater, (Chicago: P. Covici, 1927), 
57-61, 67-71. All attempts to contact publisher failed. 





Figure 34. Justinian and his retinue, 547, mosaic, Basilica di San Vitale, 
Ravena 


The behavior of Christian emperors often fell short of the 
ideals articulated by Justinian and his predecessors. Politics, 
self-interest, and greed all interfered with the principles they 
professed. The following account of Justinian’s reign by the his- 
torian Procopius (Justinian’s contemporary) brings such prob- 
lems to the fore. Here Procopius criticizes corrupted relations 
between church and state and the ruthless tactics the state em- 
ployed to enforce practice and belief in the Christian empire. 
This is history as a hatchet job, and modern historians cannot 
vouch for the veracity of all of Procopius’ claims. Still, the ac- 
count provides an indication of which accusations might be 
marshaled in an attempt to undermine an emperor. The Secret 
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History, composed around 550, was only discovered in 1623 in 
the Vatican library. 


[W]hile [Justinian] was encouraging civil strife and frontier warfare 
to confound the Romans, with only one thought in his mind, that the 
earth should run red with human blood and he might acquire more 
and more booty, he invented a new means of murdering his subjects. 
Now among the Christians in the entire Roman Empire, there are 
many with dissenting doctrines [...]. All of these beliefs he ordered to 
be abolished, and their place taken by the orthodox dogma: threatening, 
among the punishments for disobedience, loss of the heretic’s right to 
will property to his children or other relatives. 

Now the churches of these so-called heretics, especially those be- 
longing to the Arian dissenters, were almost incredibly wealthy. Nei- 
ther all the senate put together nor the greatest other unit of the Ro- 
man Empire had anything in property comparable to that of these 
churches. For their gold and silver treasures, and stores of precious 
stones, were beyond telling or numbering: they owned mansions and 
whole villages, land all over the world, and everything else that is 
counted as wealth among men. 

As none of the previous emperors had molested these churches, 
many men, even those of the orthodox faith, got their livelihood by 
working on their estates. But the Emperor Justinian, in confiscating 
these properties, at the same time took away what for many people had 
been their only means of earning a living. 

Agents were sent everywhere to force whomever they chanced 
upon to renounce the faith of their fathers. This, which seemed impi- 
ous to rustic people, caused them to rebel against those who gave 
them such an order. Thus many perished at the hands of the persecut- 
ing faction, and others did away with themselves, foolishly thinking 
this the holier course of two evils; but most of them by far quit the 
land of their fathers and fled the country. The Montanists,*4 who 
dwelt in Phrygia,** shut themselves up in their churches, set them on 


34. Montanists—a Christian group founded by the prophet Montanus in the 
eatly 100s. Montanus placed strong emphasis on chastity, encouraged ecstatic 
prophesying, and argued that those who fell from grace could not be re- 
deemed. 

35. Phrygia—a kingdom in western Anatolia. 
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fire, and ascended to glory in the flames. And thenceforth the whole 
Roman Empire was a scene of massacre and flight. 

A similar law was then passed against the Samaritans, which threw 
Palestine into an indescribable turmoil. 

Those, indeed, who lived in my own Caesarea and in the other 
cities, deciding it silly to suffer harsh treatment over a ridiculous trifle 
of dogma, took the name of Christians in exchange for the one they 
had borne before, by which precaution they were able to avoid the 
perils of the new law. The most reputable and better class of these 
citizens, once they had adopted this religion, decided to remain faithful 
to it; the majority, however, as if in spite for having not voluntarily, but 
by the compulsion of law, abandoned the belief of their fathers, soon 
slipped away into the Manichaean sect and what is known as polythe- 
ism. 

The country people, however, banded together and determined to 
take arms against the emperor, choosing as their candidate for the 
throne a bandit named Julian, son of Sabarus. And for a time they held 
their own against the imperial troops; but finally, defeated in battle, 
were cut down, together with their leader. Ten myriads of men*® are 
said to have perished in this engagement, and the most fertile country 
on earth thus became destitute of farmers. To the Christian owners of 
these lands, the affair brought great hardship: for while their profits 
from these properties were annihilated, they had to pay heavy annual 
taxes on them to the emperor for the rest of their lives, and secured no 
remission of this burden. 

Next [Justinian] turned his attention to those called Gentiles, tor- 
turing their persons and plundering their lands. Of this group, those 
who decided to become nominal Christians saved themselves for the 
time being; but it was not long before these, too, were caught per- 
forming libations and sacrifices and other unholy rites. And how he 
treated the Christians shall be told hereafter. [...] 

Justinian, while otherwise of such character as I have shown, did 
make himself easy of access and affable to his visitors; nobody of all 
those who sought audience with him was ever denied: even those who 
confronted him improperly or noisily never made him angry. On the 
other hand, he never blushed at the murders he committed. Thus he 
never revealed a sign of wrath or irritation at any offender, but with a 
gentle countenance and unruffled brow gave the order to destroy myr- 


36. Ten myriads of men—one hundred thousand men. 
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iads of innocent men, to sack cities, to confiscate any amount of prop- 
erties. 

One would think from this manner that the man had the mind of 
a lamb. If, however, anyone tried to propitiate him and in supplication 
beg him to forgive his victims, he would grin like a wild beast, and woe 
betide those who saw his teeth thus bared! 

The priests he permitted fearlessly to outrage*’ their neighbors, 
and even took sympathetic pleasure in their robberies; fancying he was 
thus sharing their divine piety when he judged such cases, he thought 
he was doing the holy thing when he gave the decision to the priest 
and let him go free with his ill-got booty: justice, in his mind, meant 
the priests’ getting the better of their opponents. When he himself thus 
illegally got possession of estates of people alive or dead, he would 
straightway make them over to one of the churches, gilding his vio- 
lence with the color of piety so that his victims could not possibly get 
their property back. Furthermore he committed an inconceivable 
number of murders for the same cause: for in his zeal to gather all men 
into one Christian doctrine, he recklessly killed all who dissented, and 
this too he did in the name of piety. For he did not call it homicide 
when those who perished happened to be of a belief that was different 
from his own. [...] 

The deeds of Justinian were such that all eternity would not be 
long enough in which to describe them adequately. So a few examples 
will have to suffice to illuminate his whole character to future genera- 
tions: what a dissembler he was, how he disregarded God, the priests, 
the laws, and the people who showed themselves loyal to him. He had 
no shame at all, either when he brought destruction on the state or at 
any misdeed; he did not bother to try to excuse his actions, and his 
only care was how he might get sole possession of all the wealth of the 
world. To begin: 

As bishop of Alexandria he appointed a man by the name of Paul. 
At this time one Rhodon, a Phoenician,** was governor of that city. 
He ordered [Rhodon] to serve Paul with all zeal, and to allow none of 
his instructions to be unfulfilled. For thus he thought he could associ- 
ate all the priests in Alexandria under the synod of Chalcedon. 





37. to outrage—to anger. 
38. Phoenician—tesident of the coastal regions that now comprise Lebanon 
and parts of Israel and Syria. 
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Now there was a certain Arsenius, a native of Palestine, who had 
become one of the most useful intimates of the Empress Theodora,*? 
and consequently after acquiring great power and wealth, had been 
raised to senatorial rank, though he was a disgusting fellow. He was a 
Samaritan,*” but so as not to lose his official rank and power, became 
a nominal Christian; while his father and brother, encouraged by his 
authority, continued in their ancestral faith in Scythopolis,*! where, 
with his consent, they persecuted the Christians intolerably. As a result 
of this the citizens revolted and put [Arsenius’s father and brother] 
both to a most shameful death. Many later troubles afflicted the people 
of Palestine because of this. At the time, however, neither Justinian 
nor the empress did anything to punish Arsenius, though he was prin- 
cipally responsible for the whole trouble. They merely forbade him 
entrance to the palace, to get rid of the crowds of Christians com- 
plaining against him. 

This Arsenius, thinking to please the emperor, soon after went to 
Alexandria with Paul, to assist him generally and in special to help him 
get the good will of the Alexandrians. For during the time he had been 
barred from the palace, he affirmed he had become learned in all the 
Christian doctrines. This displeased Theodora, for she pretended to 
disagree with the emperor in religious matters, as I have told before. 

As soon as they arrived in Alexandria, Paul handed over a deacon 
by the name of Psoes to Rhodon to be put to death, on the charge that 
this man alone stood in the way of the accomplishment of the emper- 
ot’s wishes. And following instructions in letters from the emperor, 
which came frequently and cogently, Rhodon ordered the man to be 
scourged;* after which, while he was being racked by the torture, he 
up and died. 

When news of this reached the emperor, at the empress’s instiga- 
tion he expressed horror at what had been done by Paul, Rhodon, and 
Arsenius, as if he had forgotten his own instructions to these men. He 
now appointed Liberius, a patrician from Rome, governor of Alexan- 
dria, and sent certain priests of good reputation to Alexandria to inves- 








39. Empress Theodora—Justinian’s wife. 

40. Samaritan—a member of a small community of Jews largely shunned by 
other Jews. 

41. Scythopolis—a city in northern Israel. 

42. scourged—whipped. 
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tigate the matter; among these were the archdeacon of Rome, Pelagius, 
who was commissioned by Pope Vigilius to act as his legate. 

Paul, convicted of the murder, was removed from the bishopric; 
Rhodon, who fled to Constantinople, was beheaded by the emperor 
and his estates confiscated, although the man produced thirteen letters 
that the emperor had written him, insisting and commanding him to 
serve Paul in everything and never to oppose him, so that he could 
fulfill his every wish in religious matters. Liberius, at Theodora’s order, 
crucified Arsenius, and the emperor confiscated his property, though 
he had no charge to bring against him except that he had been intimate 
with Paul. Now whether his actions in this matter were just or other- 
wise, I cannot say; but I shall soon show why I have described the 
affair. 

Sometime later, Paul came to Constantinople and offered the 
emperor seven gold centenaries if he would reinstate him in the holy 
office from which, he claimed, he had been illegally removed. Justinian 
genially took the money, treated the man with great respect, and agreed 
to make him bishop of Alexandria again very soon, though another 
now held the office, as if he did not know that he himself had put to 
death Paul’s friends and helpers, and had confiscated their estates. 

So the augustus zealously extended every effort to arrange this 
matter, and Paul was generally expected to regain his bishopric one 
way or another. But Vigilius, who was in the capital at the time, decid- 
ed not to yield to the emperor’s command in such a case; and he said 
he could not annul a decision that Pelagius had given as his legate. And 
the emperor, whose only idea was to get the money, dismissed the 
matter. 

Here is another similar case. There was a certain Faustin, born in 
Palestine, and of an old Samaritan family, who accepted a nominal 
Christianity when the law constrained him. This Faustin became a sen- 
ator and a governor of his province; and when his term of office ex- 
pired a little later, he came to Constantinople, where he was de- 
nounced by certain priests as having favored the Samaritans and impi- 
ously persecuted the Christians in Palestine. Justinian appeared to be 
very angry and outraged that during his rule over the Romans, anybody 
could have insulted the name of Christ. 

So the senate investigated the affair and, by the will of the emper- 
or, punished Faustin with exile. But the emperor, after getting from 


43. augustus—empetot. 
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him the money he wanted, straightway annulled the decree. And 
Faustin, restored to his former rank, and the emperor’s friendship, was 
made count of the imperial domains in Palestine and Phoenicia, where 
he fearlessly did as much harm as he wanted. Now in what way Justin- 
ian protected the true interests of the Christians may clearly be seen in 
these instances, few of them as I have had time to give. [...] 
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6.4 Constantine Porphyrogenitus on Emperors 
(949) 


Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio, ed. Gy. Moravcsik, 
trans. R. J. H. Jenkins (Budapest: Pazmany Péter Tudomanyegyetemi Gordg 
Filologiai Intézet, 1949), 47. Fair use. 


Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Byzantine emperor from 945 
until 959, authored the Administrando Imperio (Administration 
of the Empite) to guide his son and successors. Two excerpts 
below outline Constantine’s understanding of the emperor’s di- 
vine responsibilities. The first, a note to his son, argues that em- 
perors enjoy the sanction and blessing of God and are responsi- 
ble to him for his work on earth. 

The second provides a glimpse of the religious pageantry 
surrounding the emperor—a visual affirmation of the emperor’s 
exalted position. 





Figure 35. Coin, Constantine Porphyrogenitus with his son, ca. 945-959 


Constantine, in Christ the eternal emperor, emperor of the Ro- 
mans,*+ to his son Romanus, the emperor crowned of God and born 
in the purple:* 


44. emperor of the Romans—note that the Byzantine emperor, based in Con- 
stantinople and with no influence in Rome, still claims to be “emperor of the 
Romans.” 
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[...] [T]he Almighty shall cover you with his shield, and your cre- 
ator shall endue you with understanding; he shall direct your steps and 
shall establish you upon a sure foundation. Your throne shall be as the 
sun before him, and his eyes shall be looking toward you, and no harm 
shall touch you, for he has chosen you and set you apart from your 
mother’s womb, and has given to you his rule as to one excellent above 
all men, and has set you as a refuge upon a hill and as a statue of gold 
upon a high place. And as a city upon a mountain he has raised you up, 
that the nations may bring to you their gifts and you may be adored by 
those who dwell upon the earth. But you, O Lord my God, whose rule 
abides unharmed forever, prosper him in his ways, who through you was 
begotten of me, and may the visitation of your face be toward him, and 
your ear be inclined to his supplications. May your hand cover him, and 
may he rule because of truth, and may your right hand guide him; may 
his ways be directed before you to keep your statutes. May foes fall 
before his face and his enemies lick the dust. May the stem of his race be 
shady with leaves of many offspring, and the shadow of his fruit cover 
the kingly mountains; for by you do kings rule, glorifying you forever 
and ever. [...] 














45. born in the purple—putple was the color of royalty. 
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6.5 Constantine Porphyrogenitus on Trappings 
(949) 


Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio, ed. Gy. Moravcsik, 
trans. R. J. H. Jenkins (Budapest: Pazmany Péter Tudomanyegyetemi Gérdég 
Filologiai Intézet, 1949), 67-69. Reprinted by permission of Gaybor Bolonyai. 





Figure 36. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, ivory carving, 900s 


[...] These robes of state and the diadems,* which you call 
“kamelaukia,” were not fashioned by men, nor by human arts devised 
ot elaborated, but, as we find it written in secret stories of old history, 
when God made emperor that famous Constantine the Great, who 
was the first Christian emperor—he sent him these robes of state by 
the hand of his angel, and the diadems that you call “kamelaukia,” and 
charged [the emperor] to lay them in the great and holy church of God, 
which, after the name of that very wisdom that is the property of God, 
is called St. Sofia;#’ and not to clothe himself in them every day, but 
only when it is a great public festival of the Lord. And so by God’s 


46. diadem—toyal headband. 
47. is called St. Sophia—“Sophia” is Greek for “wisdom. ” 
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command he laid them up, and they hang above the holy table in the 
sanctuary of this same church, and are for the ornament of the church. 
And the rest of the imperial vestments and cloaks lie spread out upon 
this holy table. And when a festival of our Lord and God Jesus Christ 
comes round, the patriarch takes up such of these robes of state and 
diadems as are suitable and appropriate to that occasion, and sends 
them to the emperor, and he wears them in the procession, and only in 
it, as the servant and minister of God, and after use returns them again 
to the church, and they are laid up in it. Moreover, there is a curse of 
the holy and great emperor Constantine engraved upon this holy table 
of the church of God, according as he was charged by God through 
the angel, that if an emperor for any use or occasion of unseasonable 
desire be minded to take of them and either himself misuse or give 
them to others, he shall be anathematized as the foe and enemy of the 
commands of God, and shall be excommunicated from the church; 
moreover, if he himself be minded to make others like them, these too 
the church of God must take, with the freely expressed approval of all 
the bishops and of the senate; and it shall not be in the authority of 
either the emperor, or of the patriarch, or of any other, to take these 
robes of state or the diadems from the holy church of God. And 
mighty dread hangs over them who are minded to transgress any of 
these divine ordinances. One of the emperors, Leo by name, who also 
married a wife from Chazarea, out of his folly and rashness took up 
one of these diadems when no festival of the Lord was toward, and 
without the approval of the patriarch put it about his head. And 
straightway a carbuncle came forth upon his forehead so that in tor- 
ment at the pains of it he evilly departed his evil life, and ran upon 
death untimely. And this rash act being summarily avenged, thereafter 
a tule was made, that when he is about to be crowned, the emperor 
must first swear and give surety that he will neither do nor conceive 
anything against what has been ordained and kept from ancient times, 
and then may he be crowned by the patriarch and perform and execute 
the rites appropriate to the established festival. [...] 
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T: introduction to this section can be found in the com- 
panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 
Eastern Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 


7. Eastern Trends in Christian Theology 


7.1 Evagrius Ponticus (345-399) on Prayer 


Evagrius Ponticus, Praktikos ¢ Chapters on Prayer, 52-80. Used by permission 
of Cistercian Publications, © 1981, published by the Liturgical Press, Col- 
legeville, MN 56321. 





Figure 37. Evagrius Ponticus, 923 


Evagrius Ponticus was a good friend of Basil and the two 
Gregories. Highly educated and well-versed in classical literature, 
he turned his attention to the life of prayer when he became a 
monk. The following excerpt on prayer comes from his Praktikos, 
a guide for fellow monks. 

Although Evagrius never uses the term “theosis” in the ex- 
cerpt below, his advice on purifying the soul through prayer is, at 
root, a treatise on theosis. Pray ardently and fervently, says Pon- 
ticus, and you will achieve the “habitual state of imperturbable 
calm” that characterizes one becoming like God. Reason and 
cognition have little place in Evagrius’s theology; prayer is par- 
amount. “If you are a theologian you truly pray. If you truly pray 
you are a theologian.” “Just as bread is nourishment for the body 
and virtue nourishment for the soul, so is spiritual prayer nout- 
ishment for the intelligence.” Intelligence is not, therefore, the 
accumulation of knowledge, but rather intercourse with God. 


2. The soul that is purified by the plenitude of virtues renders the 
spirit unshakable in its balance and makes it capable of possessing the 
state for which it longs. 
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3. Prayer is a continual intercourse of the spirit with God. What 
state of soul then is required that the spirit might thus strain after its 
master without wavering, living constantly with him without interme- 
diary? [...] 

5. Pray first for the gift of tears so that by means of sorrow you 
may soften your native rudeness. Then having confessed your sins to 
the Lord you will obtain pardon for them. 

6. Pray with tears and your request will find a hearing. Nothing so 
gratifies the Lord as supplication offered in the midst of tears. [...] 

9. Stand resolute, fully intent on your prayer. Pay no heed to the 
concerns and thoughts that might arise the while. They do nothing 
better than disturb and upset you so as to dissolve the fixity of your 
purpose. 

10. When the devils see that you are really fervent in your prayer 
they suggest certain matters to your mind, giving you the impression 
that there are pressing concerns demanding attention. In a little while 
they stir up your memory of these matters and move your mind to 
seatch into them. Then when [one such devil] meets with failure it 
becomes saddened and loses heart. 

11. Strive to render your mind deaf and dumb at the time of pray- 
er and then you will be able to pray. [...] 

21. “Leave your gift before the altar and go be reconciled with 
your brother,’ our Lord said—and then you shall pray undisturbed. 
For resentment blinds the reason of the man who prays and casts a 
cloud over his prayer. [...] 

31. Pray not to this end, that your own desires be fulfilled. You 
can be sure they do not fully accord with the will of God. Once you 
have learned to accept this point, pray instead that “your will be done” 
in me. In every matter ask him in this way for what is good and for 
what confers profit on your soul, for you yourself do not seek this so 
completely as he does. [...] 

33. What else is there who is good besides God alone? Therefore 
let us cast all our concerns upon him and it will be well with us. Cer- 
tainly, he who is wholly good is necessarily the kind of person who 
gives only good gifts. 

34. Do not be over-anxious and strain yourself so as to gain an 
immediate hearing for your request. The Lord wishes to confer greater 
favors than those you ask for, in reward for your perseverance in 
praying to him. For what greater thing is there than to converse inti- 
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mately with God and to be preoccupied with his company? Undis- 
tracted prayer is the highest act of the intellect. [...] 

35. Prayer is an ascent of the spirit to God. [...] 

37. First of all pray to be purified from your passions. Second, 
ptay to be delivered from ignorance. Third, pray to be freed from all 
temptation and abandonment. [...] 

46. The devil so passionately envies the man who prays that he 
employs every device to frustrate that purpose. Thus he does not cease 
to stir up thoughts of various affairs by means of the memory. He stirs 
up all the passions by means of the flesh. In this way he hopes to offer 
some obstacle to that excellent course pursued in prayer on the jour- 
ney toward God. [...] 

52. The state of prayer can be aptly described as a habitual state of 
imperturbable calm [dzdOera]. It snatches to the heights of intelligible 
reality the spirit that loves wisdom and that is truly spiritualized by the 
most intense love. 

53. The man who strives after true prayer must learn to master 
not only anger and his lust, but must free himself from every thought 
that is colored by passion. [...] 

60. If you are a theologian, you truly pray. If you truly pray, you 
are a theologian. [...] 

62. The Holy Spirit takes compassion on our weakness, and 
though we are impure he often comes to visit us. If he should find our 
spirit praying to him out of love for the truth, he then descends upon 
it and dispels the whole army of thoughts and reasoning that beset it. 
And too he urges it on to the works of spiritual prayer. [...] 

66. When you are praying do not fancy the divinity like some im- 
age formed within yourself. Avoid also allowing your spirit to be im- 
pressed with the seal of some particular shape, but rather, free from all 
matter, draw near the immaterial being and you will attain to under- 
standing. [...] 

78. When you ate of the mind that you do not stand in need of 
tears for your sins along with your prayer, then give some thought to 
the distance that separates you from God, whereas you ought to be in 
him constantly. Then you will shed more abundant tears than ever. 

79. Surely when you take your own measure you will know a sweet 
sorrow and will call yourself, as Isaiah spoke of himself, a miserable 
wretch. For you yourself are impure, your very lips are defiled, and it is 
among such people as these rebels that you live, and yet you dare to 
stand before the Lord of armies. [...] 
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80. If you pray in all truth you will come upon a deep sense of 
confidence. Then the angels will walk with you and enlighten you 
concerning the meaning of created things. [...] 

83. The singing of psalms quiets the passions and calms the in- 
temperance of the body. Prayer, on the other hand, prepares the spirit 
to put its own powers into operation. [...] 

90. Though you seem to be in God’s presence, yet guard against 
the demon of un-chastity. There is no more destructive or deceptive 
fellow than he. He would give the impression of being swifter than 
thought, and that he penetrates the watchfulness of your spirit. He 
would have you believe that your spirit is distracted from God when in 
fact it stands in his presence in fear and with reverence. 

91. If you have a real interest in prayer then be prepared to with- 
stand the assaults of the demon and endure with constancy the lashes 
he lays on. He shall attack you like a wild beast and buffet your entire 
body. [...] 

100. If it is before the omnipotent God, creator and provider of 
all, that you stand in your prayer, how is it that you foolishly ignore the 
fear of him who is beyond all measure, and you fear instead mosqui- 
toes and roaches; have you not heard Moses tell you: “The Lord your 
God shall you fear,” or again: “Whom they dread and fear in the pres- 
ence of his power ...”? 

101. Just as bread is nourishment for the body and virtue for the 
soul, so is spiritual prayer nourishment for the intelligence. [...] 

103. Strive to avoid praying against anyone in your prayer, so that 
you do not destroy what you have been building up by making your 
prayer a defilement. [...] 

113. By true prayer a monk becomes another angel, for he ardent- 
ly longs to see the face of the Father in Heaven. 

114. Do not by any means strive to fashion some image or visual- 
ize some form at the time of prayer. 

115. Do not cherish the desire to see sensibly angels or powers or 
even Christ lest you be led completely out of your wits, and taking a 
wolf for your shepherd, come to adore the demons who are your ene- 
mies. [...] 

119. Happy is the spirit that becomes free of all matter and is 
stripped of all at the time of prayer. 

120. Happy is the spirit that attains to complete unconsciousness 
of all sensible experience at the time of prayer. 

121. Happy is the man who thinks himself no better than dirt. 
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122. Happy is the monk who views the welfare and progress of all 
men with as much joy as if it were his own. 


123. Happy is the monk who considers all men as god—after God. 


142. Do you wish to pray? Then banish the things of this world. 
Have Heaven for your homeland and live there constantly—not in 
mere word but in actions that imitate the angels and in a more godlike 
knowledge. 
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7.2 Maximus Confessor on Knowing God (ca. 
630-634) 


Maximus Confessor, “Chapters on Knowledge,” in Se/ected Writings, trans. 
George Berthold (New York: Paulist Press, 1985), 129-134. Copyright © 1985 
by George Berthold. Paulist Press, Inc., New York/Mahwah, NJ. Reprinted by 

permission of Paulist Press, Inc. www.paulistpress.com. 


The next excerpt offers an excellent example of apophatic 
theology. “The soul would never be able to reach out toward the 
knowledge of God if God did not allow himself to be touched by 
it through condescension and by raising it up to him,” writes 
Maximus. “Indeed, the human mind as such would not have the 
strength to raise itself to apprehend any divine illumination did 
not God himself draw it up, as far as it is possible for the human 
mind to be drawn, and illumine it with divine brightness.” 





Greece, later 1000s 
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* First century’ ° 

1. God is one, without beginning, incomprehensible, possessing in 
his totality the full power of being, fully excluding the notion of time 
and quality in that he is inaccessible to all and not discernible by any 
being on the basis of any natural representation. 

2. God is in himself (insofar as it is possible for us to know) nei- 
ther beginning, nor middle, nor end, nor absolutely anything that is 
thought of as coming after him by nature; for he is unlimited, un- 
moved, and infinite in that he is infinitely beyond every essence, power, 
and act. [...] 

4. God is not essence, understood as either general or particular, 
even if he is principle; nor is he potency understood as either general 
or particular, even if he is means; he is not act, understood as either 
general or particular, even if he is end of essential movement discerned 
impotency. But he is a principle of being who is creative of essence 
and beyond essence, a ground who is creative of power but beyond 
power, the active and eternal condition of every act, and to speak 
briefly, the creator of every essence, power, and act, as well as every 
beginning, middle, and end. [...] 

6. God is always properly one and unique by nature. He encloses 
in himself in every way the whole of what being is in that he is himself 
even well beyond being itself. If this is the case, absolutely nothing that 
we call being has being at all of its own. Consequently, absolutely 
nothing that is different from him by essence is seen together with him 
from all eternity: neither age, nor time, nor anything dwelling in them. 
For what is properly being and what is improperly being never come 
together with each other. 

7. Every beginning, middle, and end does not totally exclude every 
category of relation. God, on the contrary, being infinitely infinite, well 
above every relationship, is obviously neither beginning nor middle 
nor end nor absolutely anything of what the category or relation can be 
seen to possess. 

8. It is said that all beings are objects of knowledge because they 
bear the demonstrable principles of their knowledge. God, however, is 
called the unknown, and among all knowable things only his existence 


1. First century—first 100 sayings. 
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can be perceived. This is why no knowable object can compare in any 
way with him. [...] 

13. The one who has illumined his mind with divine thoughts, 
who has accustomed his reason to honor ceaselessly the creator with 
divine hymns, and who has sanctified his sense with uncontaminated 
images has added to the natural beauty of the image the voluntary 
good of likeness. [...] 

17. As a farmer in examining a suitable place to transplant wild 
trees falls upon an unhoped-for treasure, so it is with every genuine 
and humble ascetic whose soul is smooth of the roughness of matter, 
as the most blessed Jacob, asked by his father on the manner of his 
knowledge, “How did you find it so quickly, my son?” replies, “The 
Lord God granted me success.” For when the Lord will have given us 
who did not expect it the wise contemplations of his own wisdom 
without labor, it will be granted us suddenly to find a spiritual treasure. 
For the proven ascetic is a spiritual farmer who transplants as a wild 
tree the sense contemplation of visible things into the region of the 
spiritual and who finds a treasure: the manifestation by grace of the 
wisdom that is in beings. [...] 

19. Those who search for knowledge with toil and do not succeed 
fail because of a lack of faith or else because being foolishly in rivalry 
with those who have knowledge they are at the point of rebelling 
against them, as once the people did against Moses. [...] 

22. [...] [H]e who lives not for himself but for God becomes filled 
with divine graces that had not been manifested till then because of the 
pressing disturbance of the passions. [...] 

31. The soul would never be able to reach out toward the 
knowledge of God if God did not allow himself to be touched by it 
through condescension and by raising it up to him. Indeed, the human 
mind as such would not have the strength to raise itself to apprehend 
any divine illumination did not God himself draw it up, as far as it is 
possible for the human mind to be drawn, and illumine it with divine 
brightness. [...] 


* Second century” * 
1. There is one God because one Godhead, one, without begin- 
ning, simple and supersubstantial,> without parts and undivided, iden- 


2. Second century—second 100 sayings. 
3. supersubstantia—something that transcends or is better than material sub- 
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tically monad and triad; entirely monad and entirely triad; wholly 
monad as to substance, and wholly triad as to hypostases. For the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit are the Godhead, and the Godhead is in 
Father and Son and Holy Spirit. ’The whole is in the whole Father and 
the whole Father is in the whole of it; the whole is in the Son and the 
whole Son is in the whole of it. And the whole is in the Holy Spirit and 
the whole Holy Spirit is in the whole of it. The whole is the Father and 
in the whole Father; and the whole Father is the whole of it. And the 
whole is the whole Son and the whole is in the whole Son and the 
whole Son is the whole of it, and the Son is in the whole of it. And the 
whole is the Holy Spirit and in the Holy Spirit and the Holy Spirit is 
the whole of it and the whole Holy Spirit is in the whole of it. For nei- 
ther is the Godhead partly in the Father nor is the Father partly God; 
nor is the Godhead partly in the Son nor the Son partly God; nor is 
the Godhead partly in the Holy Spirit nor the Holy Spirit partly God. 
For neither is the Godhead divisible nor are Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit imperfectly God. Rather the whole and complete Godhead is 
entirely in the entire Father and wholly complete it is entirely in the 
entire Son; and wholly complete it is entirely in the entire Holy Spirit. 
For the whole Father is entirely in the whole Son and Holy Spirit, and 
the whole Son is entirely in the whole Father and Holy Spirit; and the 
whole Holy Spirit is entirely in the whole Father and Son. This is why 
there is only one God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. For there is one 
and the same essence, power, and act of the Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit, and no one of them can exist or be conceived without the oth- 
ers. 

2. Every concept involves those who think and what is thought, 
subject and object. But God is neither of those who think nor of what 
is thought for he is beyond them. Otherwise he would be limited if as 
a thinker he stood in need of the relationship to what was thought or 
as an object of thought he would naturally lapse to the level of the 
subject thinking through a relationship. Thus there remains only the 
rejoinder that God can neither conceive nor be conceived but is be- 
yond conception and being conceived. To conceive and to be con- 
ceived pertain by nature to those things that are secondary to him. [...] 

4. Just as straight lines that proceed from the center are seen as 
entirely undivided in that position, so the one who has been made 








stance. 
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worthy to be in God will recognize in himself with a certain simple and 
undivided knowledge all the preexisting principles of things. [...] 

6. The one who achieves a perfection attainable to men here be- 
low bears as fruit for God love, joy, peace, endurance for the future, 
incorruption and eternity, and things similar to these. And perhaps the 
first things belong to the one who is perfect in the active life while the 
second belong to the one who through genuine knowledge has gone 
beyond created things. [...] 

8. The one who rallies from the division caused by disobedience 
first separates himself from the passions, then from passionate 
thoughts, then from nature and the things of nature, then from con- 
cepts and knowledge derived from them, and finally, getting away from 
the abundant variety of the reasons concerning providence, he reaches 
in a way that transcends knowledge the very Word of God himself. In 
him the mind considers its own stability and “rejoices with unutterable 
joy,” as a peace comes from God that surpasses all understanding and 
that continually keeps secure the one who is worthy of it. [...] 

13. The one who seeks after knowledge sets the immovable foun- 
dations of the soul firmly on the Lord, as God says to Moses, “You 
stand with me.” Now it should be known that there is a distinction 
among those who stand before the Lord, if only this scripture be 
acknowledged by those eager to learn, “There ate some standing here 
who will not taste death until they see the kingdom of God coming in 
power.” For the Lord does not always appear in glory to those who are 
standing before him; rather, he comes in the form of a servant to be- 
ginners, and to those who are strong enough to follow him in climbing 
the lofty mountain of his transfiguration before the creation of the 
world. Thus it is possible for the Lord not to appear in the same form 
to all those who meet him, but to some in one way and to others in 
another way, that is, by varying the contemplation according to the 
measure of faith in each one. 

14. When the Word of God becomes bright and shining in us, and 
his face is dazzling as the sun, then also will his clothes be radiant, that 
is, the clear and distinct words of the holy scripture of the Gospels 
now no longer veiled. Then Moses and Elijah will stand beside him, 
that is, the more spiritual meanings of the law and the prophets. 

15. Just as the Son of man, as it is written, is coming with his an- 
gels in the glory of the Father, so is the Word of God transformed in 
the worthy with each advance in virtue as he comes with his angels in 
the glory of the Father. For the more spiritual meanings in the law and 
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the prophets, of which Moses and Elijah are the personal figures, ap- 
pear with the Lord in his transfiguration and retain a degree of the 
glory in them and make manifest the power contained in those who 
are worthy. [...] 

18. The one who prays ought never to halt his movement of sub- 
lime ascent toward God. For just as we should understand the ascents 
“from strength to strength” as the progress in the practice of the vir- 
tues, “from glory to glory” as the advance in the spiritual knowledge of 
contemplation, and the transfer from the letter of Holy Writ to its 
spirit, so in the same way the one who is settled in the place of prayer 
should lift his mind from human matters and the attention of the soul 
to more divine realities. This will enable him to follow the one who has 
“passed through the heavens, Jesus the Son of God,” who is every- 
where and who in his incarnation passes through all things on our ac- 
count. If we follow him, we also pass through all things with him and 
come beside him if we know him not in the limited condition of his 
descent in the incarnation but in the majestic splendor of his natural 
infinitude. [...] 

36. In considering the loftiness and divine infinity we should not 
despair that God’s love for man cannot reach all the way to us from 
the heights. Neither when we ponder the infinite depth of our fall in 
sin should we disbelieve that a resurrection of dead virtue can take 
place in us. For God can accomplish both these things: he can come 
down and illuminate our mind through knowledge, and likewise he can 
raise up virtue in us once again and exalt us to himself through the 
works of justification. [...] 
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7.3 Maximus Confessor on Passions (ca. 630-633) 


Maximus Confessor, “Ad Thalassium 21: On Christ’s Conquest of the Human 

Passions,” in On the Cosmic Mystery of Jesus Christ, trans. Paul Blowers and Rob- 

ert Louis Wilkins (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 2003), 109— 
113. Used by permission of St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press. 


Here Maximus reflects on the dual nature of Christ and the 
implication of this dual nature for our own deification. 


Question. What is the meaning of the scripture, “He put off the 
powers and principalities,’ and so on? And how, indeed, had he “put 
them on” at all when he was begotten without sin? 

Response. The divine Logos* assumed our human nature without 
altering his divinity, and became perfect man in every way like us save 
without sin. He appeared like the first man Adam in the manner both 
of his creaturely origin® and his birth.° The first man [Adam] received 
his existence from God and came into being at the very origin of his 
existence, and was free from corruption and sin—for God did not 
create either of these. When, however, he sinned by breaking God’s 
commandment, he was condemned to birth based on sexual passion 
and sin. Sin henceforth constrained his true natural origin within the 
liability to passions that had accompanied the first sin, as though plac- 
ing it under a law. Accordingly, there is no human being who is sinless, 
since everyone is naturally subject to the law of sexual procreation that 
was introduced after man’s true creaturely origin in consequence of his 
sin. 

Since, therefore, sin came about on account of the transgression, 
and the liability to passions connected with sexual procreation entered 
human nature on account of sin, and since, through sin, the original 
transgression continued unabatedly to flourish right along with this 
passibility’ of childbirth, there was no hope of liberation, for human 


4. divine Logos—Jesus. 

5. péveoic—genesis—Blowers and Wilkins note that here Maximus refers to 
man’s original formation by God. 

6. yévvnotc—gennisis—Blowers and Wilkins here note that Maximus refers to 
man’s continuation of the human race through procreation. 

7. passibility—susceptibility to pain. 
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nature was deliberately and indissolubly bound by the chain of evil. 
The more human nature sought to preserve itself through sexual pro- 
creation, the more tightly it bound itself to the law of sin, reactivating 
the transgression connected with the liability to passions. Because of 
its physical condition, human nature suffered the increase of sin within 
this very liability to passions, and it retained the energies of all oppos- 
ing forces, principalities, and powers—energies that, in view of the 
universal sin operative in human passibility, used the unnatural pas- 
sions to hide under the guise of natural passions. Therefore every 
wicked power is at work amid human nature’s liability to passions, 
driving the deliberative will with the natural passions into the corrup- 
tion of unnatural passions. 

Thus, in his love of humanity, the only-begotten Son and Logos 
of God became perfect man, with a view to redeeming human nature 
from this helplessness in evil. Taking on the original condition of 
Adam as he was in the very beginning, he was sinless but not incor- 
ruptible, and he assumed, from the procreative process introduced into 
human nature as a consequence of sin, only the liability to passions, 
not the sin itself. Since, then, through the liability to passions that re- 
sulted from Adam’s sin, the evil powers, as I already said, have hidden 
their activities clandestinely under the law of human nature in its cur- 
rent circumstance, it merely follows that these wicked powers—seeing 
in God our savior the same natural liability to passions as in Adam, 
since he was in the flesh, and thinking that he was necessarily and cit- 
cumstantially a mere man, that the Lord himself had to submit to the 
law of nature, that he acted by deliberation rather than true voli- 
tion—assailed him. These evil powers hoped to use natural passibility 
to induce even the Lord himself to fantasize unnatural passion and to 
do what suited them. They tried to do this to him who, in his first ex- 
perience of temptation by pleasure, subjected himself to being deluded 
by these evil powers’ deceits, only to “put off’ those powers by elimi- 
nating them from human nature, remaining unapproachable and un- 
touchable for them. Clearly he won the victory over them for our sake, 
not for his own; and it was for us that he became a man and, in his 
goodness, inaugurated a complete restoration. For he himself did not 
need the experience, since he is God and sovereign and by nature free 
from all passion. He submitted to it so that, by experiencing our 
temptations, he might provoke the evil power and thwart its attack, 
putting to death the very power that expected to seduce him just as it 
had Adam in the beginning. 
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This, then, is how, in his initial experience of temptation, he “put 
off the principalities and powers,” removing them from human nature 
and healing the liability to hedonistic passions, and in himself “can- 
celled the bond” of Adam’s deliberate acquiescence in those hedonistic 
passions. For it is by this bond that man’s will inclines toward wicked 
pleasure against his own best interest, and that man declares, in the 
very silence of his works, his enslavement, being unable, in his fear of 
death, to free himself from his slavery to pleasure. 

Then, after having overcome and frustrated the forces of evil, the 
“principalities and powers,” through his first experience of being 
tempted with pleasure, the Lord allowed them to attack him a second 
time and to provoke him, through pain and toil, with the further expe- 
rience of temptation so that, by completely depleting them, within 
himself, of the deadly poison of their wickedness, he might utterly 
consume it, as though in a [refiner’s] fire. For he “put off the princi- 
palities and powers” at the moment of his death on the cross, when he 
remained impervious to his sufferings and, what is more, manifested 
the [natural human] fear of death, thereby driving from our nature the 
passion associated with pain. Man’s will, out of cowardice, tends away 
from suffering, and man, against his own will, remains utterly domi- 
nated by the fear of death, and, in his desire to live, clings to his slavery 
to pleasure. 

So the Lord “put off the principalities and powers” at the time of 
his first experience of temptation in the desert, thereby healing the 
whole of human nature of the passion connected with pleasure. Yet he 
despoiled them again at the time of his death, in that he likewise elimi- 
nated from our human nature the passion connected with pain. In his 
love of humanity, he accomplished this restoration for us as though he 
were himself liable; and what is more, in his goodness, he reckoned to 
us the glory of what he had restored. So too, since he assumed our 
nature’s liability to passions, albeit without sin, thereby inciting every 
evil power and destructive force to go into action, he despoiled them 
at the moment of his death, right when they came after him to search 
him out. He “triumphed” over them and made a spectacle of them in 
his cross, at the departure of his soul, when the evil powers could find 
nothing at all [culpable] in the passibility proper to his human nature. 
For they certainly expected to find something utterly human in him, in 
view of his natural carnal liability to passions. It seems that in his 
proper power and, as it were, by a certain “first fruits” of his holy and 
humanly begotten flesh, he completely freed our human nature from 
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the evil that had insinuated itself therein through the liability to pas- 
sions. For he subjugated—to this very same natural passibility—the 
evil tyranny that had once ruled within it (within that passibility, I 
mean). 

It would be possible to interpret this text differently, in a more 
mystical and sublime sense. As you know, however, we must not 
commit the ineffable truths of the divine teachings of scripture to 
writing. Let us rest content with what has been said, which should 
assuage our curiosity about this text. With God’s help, and as long as it 
will be found worthy in your eyes, we shall still inquire, with a zeal to 
learn, into the apostolic thinking on this. 
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7.4 Maximus Confessor on Divine Love 


(ca. early 620s) 


Maximus Confessor, “The Four Hundred Chapters on Love,” in Selected Writ- 
ings, 36-38. Copyright © 1985 by George Berthold. Paulist Press, Inc., New 
York/Mahwah, NJ. Reprinted by permission of Paulist Press, Inc., 
www.paulistpress.com. 


In the next reading Maximus emphasizes detachment from 
things of this world in the pursuit of God. “Love is begotten of 
detachment, detachment of hope in God, hope of patient endur- 
ance and long-suffering ....” 


° First century® ° 

1. Love? is a good disposition of the soul by which one prefers 
no being to the knowledge!” of God. It is impossible to reach the 
habit of this love if one has any attachment to earthly things. 

2. Love is begotten of detachment, detachment of hope in God, 
hope of patient endurance and long-suffering, these of general 
self-mastery, self-mastery of fear of God, and fear of faith in the Lord. 

3. The one who believes the Lord fears punishment; the one who 
fears punishment becomes master of his passions; the one who be- 
comes master of his passions patiently endures tribulations; the one 
who patiently endures tribulations will have hope in God; hope in God 
separates from every earthly attachment; and when the mind is sepa- 
rated from this it will have love for God. 

4. The one who loves God prefers knowledge of him to all things 
made by him and is constantly devoted to it by desire. 

5. If all things have been made by God and for his sake, then God 
is better than what has been made by him. The one who forsakes the 


8. First century—first one-hundred sayings. 

9. Love—Berthold notes that here Maximus uses the Greek word agape, the 
Christian “love” that Paul discusses in First Corinthians 13 and is often trans- 
lated as “charity.” 

10. Anowledge—for Maximus knowledge indicates a mystical experience of 
God: see Berthold. 
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better and is engrossed in inferior things shows that he prefers the 
things made by God to God himself. 

6. The one who has his mind fixed on the love of God disdains all 
visible things and even his own body as alien. 

7. If the soul is better than the body and God incomparably better 
than the world that he created, the one who prefers the body to the 
soul and the world to the God who created it is no different from 
idolaters. 

8. The one who separates his mind from love and devotedness 
toward God and keeps it tied to any sensible thing is the one who pre- 
fers the body to the soul and things that are made to God their creator. 

9. If the life of the mind is the illumination of knowledge and this 
is born of love for God, then it is well said that there is nothing greater 
than love. 

10. When in the full ardor of its love!! for God the mind goes out 
of itself, then it has no perception at all either of itself or of any crea- 
tures. For once illumined by the divine and infinite light, it remains 
insensible to anything that is made by him, just as the physical eye has 
no sensation of the stars when the sun has risen. 

11. All the virtues assist the mind in the pursuit of divine love, but 
above all does pure prayer. By it the mind is given wings to go ahead 
to God and becomes alien to all things. 

12. When through love the mind is ravished by divine knowledge 
and in going outside of creatures has a perception of divine tran- 
scendence, then, according to the divine Isaiah, it comes in consterna- 
tion to a realization of its own lowliness and says with conviction the 
words of the prophet, “Woe is me for I am stricken at heart; because 
being a man having unclean lips, I dwell in the midst of a people with 
unclean lips and I have seen with my eyes the king, the Lord of hosts.” 

13. The one who loves God cannot help but love also every man 
as himself even though he is displeased by the passions of those who 
ate not yet purified. Thus when he sees their conversion and amend- 
ment, he rejoices with an unbounded and unspeakable joy. 

14. The passionate soul is impure, filled with thoughts of lust and 
hatred. 

15. The one who sees a trace of hatred in his own heart through 
any fault at all toward any man whoever he may be, makes himself 


11. 4ve—Berthold notes that here Maximus uses eros rather than agape. 
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completely foreign to the love for God, because love for God in no 
way admits of hatred for man. 

16. “The one who loves me,” says the Lord, “will keep my com- 
mandments,” and “this is my commandment, that you love one an- 
other.” 

15. Therefore the one who does not love his neighbor is not 
keeping the commandment, and the one who does not keep the com- 
mandment is not able to love the Lord. 

17. Blessed is the man who has learned to love all men equally. 

18. Blessed is the man who is not attached to any corruptible or 
transitory thing. 

19. Blessed is the mind who has gone beyond all beings and takes 
unceasing delight in the divine beauty. 

20. The one who makes provision for the desires of the flesh and 
bears a grudge against his neighbor for transitory things—such a man 
serves the creature rather than the creator. [...] 

26. The disposition of love is made manifest not only in the shar- 
ing of money but much more in sharing the word of God and physical 
service. 

27. The one who has genuinely renounced worldly matters and 
serves his neighbor without pretense through love soon frees himself 
of all passion and is rendered a sharer of divine love and knowledge. 
[...] 

29. When you are insulted by someone or offended in any matter, 
then beware of angry thoughts, lest by distress they sever you from 
charity and place you in the region of hatred. 

30. Whenever you are suffering intensely from insult or disgrace, 
realize that this can be of great benefit to you, for disgrace is God’s 
way of driving vainglory out of you. 

31. As the memory of fire does not warm the body, so faith with- 
out love does not bring about the illumination of knowledge in the 
soul. 

32. As the light of the sun attracts the healthy eye, so does the 
knowledge of God draw the pure mind to itself naturally through love. 

33. The mind is pure when it is removed from ignorance and il- 
luminated by divine light. 

34. The soul is pure when it has been freed from the passions and 
rejoices unceasingly in divine love. [...] 
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he introduction to this section can be found in the com- 

panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 

Eastern Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 
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8.1 Marcellinus Discovers John the Baptist’s Head 
(518) 


Marcellinus, The Chronicle of Marcellinus, trans. Brian Croke (Sydney: Australian 
Association for Byzantine Studies, 1995), 20-21. Used by permission of the 
Australian Association for Byzantine Studies. 


The Byzantines were avid chroniclers. Some of their chroni- 
cles are terse, little more than laundry lists of events. Some are 
expansive, full of stories and commentary. Most offer a view of 
history that sees the mundane, the extraordinary, and the mirac- 
ulous as all of a piece: God’s work manifest in all events. 

Martcellinus, who wrote his chronicle in Constantinople dur- 
ing the reigns of the Emperors Justin (518-527) and Justinian 
(527-565), showed an interest in most everything: religious cer- 
emonies and processions, imperial anniversaries, natural disas- 
ters, civil unrest, the lives of the emperors, and miracles among 
the common folk. The following entry offers the tale of a mirac- 
ulous relic, told in the same matter-of-fact style that characteriz- 
es all of Marcellinus’s work. Here the extraordinary is ordinary; 
everyday history is infused with the divine. 
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Figure 39. A much-later, Latin version of the Chronicle Marcellinus, early 
1500s 


1 Sept. 452-31 Aug. 453 
[...] John, the herald of the Lord and his baptizer, revealed his head that, 
at an unspeakably horrible demand, Herodias had once accepted after it 
had been cut from his shoulders and placed on a dish, and buried far 
from his headless body;! he revealed his head to two Eastern monks 


1. ... headless body—see Matthew 14:1-12: “At that time Herod the ruler 
heard reports about Jesus; and he said to his servants, “This is John the Baptist; 
he has been raised from the dead, and for this reason these powers are at work 
in him.’ For Herod had arrested John, bound him, and put him in prison on 
account of Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife, because John had been telling 
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entering Jerusalem to celebrate the resurrection of Christ the Lord, so 
that when they reached the place where the former King Herod lived 
they were advised to search around and dig the ground up faithfully. 
So while they were journeying back to their own places, carrying in 
their rough saddle-bag the head they had discovered by faith, a certain 
potter from the city of Emesa,” fleeing from the poverty that threat- 
ened him daily, showed himself to them as a companion. While, in 
ignorance, he was carrying the sack entrusted to him with the sacred 
head, he was admonished in the night by him whose head he was cat- 
rying, and fleeing both his companions he made off. He entered the 
city of Emesa immediately with his holy and light burden, and as long 
as he lived there he venerated the head of Christ’s herald. At his death, 
he handed it over in a jar to his sister, who was ignorant of the matter. 
She in fact left it to her heir, put away and sealed just as it was. Next a 
certain Eustochius, who was secretly a priest of the Arian faith, un- 
worthily obtained this great treasure and dispensed to the rabble, as if 
it were purely his own, the grace that Christ the Lord bestows on his 
inconstant people through John the Baptist. When his wickedness was 
detected he was driven out of the city of Emesa. Afterwards this cave, 
in which the head of the most blessed John was set in an urn and re- 
buried underground, became the abode of certain monks. Finally, 
while the priest and head of the monastery, Marcellus, was living a 
faultless life in that cave, blessed John, the herald of Christ, revealed 
himself and his head to Marcellus and showed that it was buried here, 
conspicuous by its many miracles. [...] 


him, ‘It is not lawful for you to have her.’ Though Herod wanted to put him to 
death, he feared the crowd, because they regarded him as a prophet. But when 
Herod’s birthday came, the daughter of Herodias danced before the company, 
and she pleased Herod so much that he promised on oath to grant her what- 
ever she might ask. Prompted by her mother, she said, “Give me the head of 
John the Baptist here on a platter.’ The king was grieved, yet out of regard for 
his oaths and for the guests, he commanded it to be given; he sent and had 
John beheaded in the prison. The head was brought on a platter and given to 
the girl, who brought it to her mother. His disciples came and took the body 
and buried it; then they went and told Jesus.” (NRSV) 
2. Emesa—city in western Syria (modern-day Homs). 
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Sophia)—“Sophia” being Greek for “wisdom”—was 

dedicated to the Logos—that is, to Christ—in 360. The 
church survived only until 404, when marauding crowds, unhap- 
py with Empress Aelia Eudoxia’s decision to exile John Chrys- 
ostom (the exceptionally popular patriarch whose work we read 
earlier), burned it to the ground. Emperor Theodosius II ordered 
a replacement built, which he dedicated in 415. 

This second Hagia Sophia lasted until the “Nika riots” of 
532, a melee led by associations of sports fans and political par- 
tisans. (For an anachronistic analogy, think soccer hooligans who 
also supported political parties.) Unhappy because some of their 
compatriots languished in prison for murdering opponents after a 
recent chariot race, crowds at the Hippodrome—the long oval 
stadium in Constantinople—began hurling insults at Emperor 
Justinian during races on 13 January. The taunts grew louder and 
the crowds more threatening, until, by the latter part of the day, 
fans assaulted Justinian’s palace. When the riots ended five days 
later, Hagia Sophia lay in ruins, and tens of thousands lay dead. 

Justinian immediately announced his intent to build a larger 
and even more impressive edifice. He imported stones of various 
kinds and colors from all over his empire. More than 
ten-thousand laborers worked on the cathedral at the height of 


T=: Constantinople Church of the Holy Wisdom (Hagia 
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construction. Completed in 537, the third Hagia Sophia re- 
mained the largest cathedral in the world for almost 
one-thousand years, and the seat of the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople until 1453, when the Turks overran the city and turned the 
cathedral into a mosque. It is without question the most impres- 
sive Byzantine edifice ever erected, meant as a symbol of God’s 
and the state’s grandeur and power. 
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Figure 40. Cut-away and floor plan, Hagia Sophia 
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Figure 41. Hagia Sophia today, with minarets erected after Turks trans- 
formed it into a mosque 
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9.1 Procopius on Hagia Sophia (554-555) 


Dating is disputed. Some estimates suggest the text may have been composed 
as late as the late 560s. Procopius, On Buildings, vol. 7 of Procopius, trans. H. B. 
Dewing and Glanville Downey (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1940), 9-27. Reprinted by permission of the publishers and the Trustees of the 
Loeb Classical Library. Loeb Classical Library ® is a registered trademark of 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College. The Loeb Library requires that 
we note deviations from the original translation. These deviations include the 
substitution of American spellings for British spellings such as “show,” “hon- 
or,” “inquire,” “marvelous,” and “skillful”; “emperor” for “Emperor”; lower- 
case pronouns referencing God; “immediately” for “forthwith”; and “that” for 
“which” in restrictive clauses. 





Figure 42. Hagia Sophia today 


We've already read Procopius, who authored the Secret His- 
tory, an indictment of Emperor Justinian and the Empress The- 
odora. The text below, from Procopius’s Buildings of Justinian, 
could not be more different. Here Procopius portrays Justinian 
not as a morally dissolute reprobate, but as an ideal Christian 
emperor, a holy man blessed with God’s favor, who constructed a 
sanctified building imbued with God’s power: “one might say 
that its interior is not illuminated from without by the sun, but 
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that the radiance comes into being within it”; the golden dome 
appears “suspended from Heaven”; and those who enter the 
chutch realize that God “cannot be far away, but must especially 
love to dwell in this place that he has chosen.” This excerpt be- 
gins with an account of the Nika riots. 


[...] Some men of the common herd, all the rubbish of the city, 
once rose up against the Emperor Justinian in Byzantium, when they 
brought about the rising called the Nika Insurrection, which has been 
described by me in detail and without any concealment in the Books 
on the Wars. And by way of showing that it was not against the em- 
peror alone that they had taken up arms, but no less against God him- 
self, unholy wretches that they were, they had the hardihood to burn 
the church of the Christians, which the people of Byzantium call “So- 
phia,” an epithet that they have most appropriately invented for God, 
by which they call his temple; and God permitted [the rioters] to ac- 
complish this impiety, foreseeing into what an object of beauty this 
shrine was destined to be transformed. So the whole church at that 
time lay a charred mass of ruins. But the Emperor Justinian built not 
long afterwards a church so finely shaped, that if anyone had inquired 
of the Christians before the burning if it would be their wish that the 
church should be destroyed and one like this should take its place, 
showing them some sort of model of the building we now see, it seems 
to me that they would have prayed that they might see their church 
destroyed immediately, in order that the building might be converted 
into its present form. At any rate the emperor, disregarding all ques- 
tions of expense, eagerly pressed on to begin the work of construction 
and began to gather all the artisans from the whole world. And An- 
themius of Tralles,! the most learned man in the skilled craft which is 
known as the art of building, not only of all his contemporaries, but 
also when compared with those who had lived long before him, min- 
istered to the emperor’s enthusiasm, duly regulating the tasks of the 
various artisans, and preparing in advance designs of the future con- 
struction; and associated with him was another master-builder, Isi- 
dorus by name, a Miesian by birth, a man who was intelligent and 


1. Anthemius of Tralles—a Greek professor of geometry, who, together with 
the scientist and mathematician Isadora of Miletus, served as the chief archi- 
tect and engineer for the new Hagia Sophia. 
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worthy to assist the Emperor Justinian. Indeed this also was an indica- 
tion of the honor in which God held the emperor, that he [God] had 
already provided the men who would be most serviceable to him in the 
tasks that were waiting to be carried out. And one might with good 
reason marvel at the discernment of the emperor himself, in that out 
of the whole world he was able to select the men who were most suit- 
able for the most important of his enterprises. 

So the church has become a spectacle of marvelous beauty, over- 
whelming to those who see it, but to those who know it by hearsay 
altogether incredible. For it soars to a height to match the sky, and as if 
surging up from among the other buildings it stands on high and looks 
down upon the remainder of the city, adorning it, because it is a part 
of it, but glorying in its own beauty, because, though a part of the city 
and dominating it, it at the same time towers above it to such a height 
that the whole city is viewed from there as from a watch-tower. Both 
its breadth and its length have been so carefully proportioned, that it 
may not improperly be said to be exceedingly long and at the same 
time unusually broad. And it exults in an indescribable beauty. For it 
proudly reveals its mass and the harmony of its proportions, having 
neither any excess nor deficiency, since it is both more pretentious 
than the buildings to which we are accustomed, and considerably more 
noble than those that are merely huge, and it abounds exceedingly in 
sunlight and in the reflection of the sun’s rays from the marble. Indeed 
one might say that its interior is not illuminated from without by the 
sun, but that the radiance comes into being within it, such an abun- 
dance of light bathes this shrine. And the face itself of the church 
(which would be the part that faces the rising sun, that portion of the 
building in which they perform the mysteries in worship of God) was 
constructed in the following manner. 

A structure of masonry is built up from the ground, not made in a 
straight line, but gradually curving inward on its flanks and receding at 
the middle, so that it forms the shape of half a circle, which those who 
are skilled in such matters call a half-cylinder; and so it rises precipi- 
tously to a height. The upper part of this structure ends in the fourth 
part of a sphere, and above it another crescent-shaped structure rises, 
fitted to the adjoining parts of the building, marvelous in its grace, but 
by reason of the seeming insecurity of its composition altogether terri- 
fying. For it seems somehow to float in the air on no firm basis, but to 
be poised aloft to the peril of those inside it. Yet actually it is braced 
with exceptional firmness and security. [...] 
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[The huge spherical dome] seems not to rest upon solid masonry, 
but to cover the space with its golden dome suspended from Heaven. 
All these details, fitted together with incredible skill in mid-air and 
floating off from each other and resting only on the parts next to them 
produce a single and most extraordinary harmony in the work and yet 
do not permit the spectator to linger much over the study of any one 
of them, but each detail attracts the eye and draws it on irresistibly to 
itself. So the vision constantly shifts suddenly, for the beholder is ut- 
terly unable to select which particular detail he should admire more 
than all the others. But even so, though they turn their attention to 
every side and look with contracted brows upon every detail, observers 
are still unable to understand the skillful craftsmanship, but they always 
depart from there overwhelmed by the bewildering sight. [...] 

The whole ceiling is overlaid with pure gold, which adds glory to 
the beauty, yet the light reflected from the stones prevails, shining out 
in rivalry with the gold. And there are two stoa-like colonnades,” one 
on each side, not separated in any way from the structure of the 
church itself, but actually making the effect of its width greater, and 
reaching along its whole length, to the very end, while in height they 
are less than the interior of the building. And they too have vaulted 
ceilings and decorations of gold. One of these two colonnaded stoas 
has been assigned to male worshippers, while the other is reserved for 
women engaged in the same exercise. But they have nothing to distin- 
guish them, nor do they differ from one another in any way, but their 
very equality serves to beautify the church, and their similarity to adorn 
it. But who could fittingly describe the galleries of the women’s side, or 
enumerate the many colonnades and the colonnaded aisles by means 
of which the church is surrounded? Or who could recount the beauty 
of the columns and the stones with which the church is adorned? One 
might imagine that he had come upon a meadow with its flowers in 
full bloom. For he would surely marvel at the purple of some, the 
green tint of others, and at those on which the crimson glows and 
those from which the white flashes, and again at those that nature, like 
some painter, varies with the most contrasting colors. And whenever 
anyone enters this church to pray, he understands at once that it is not 
by any human power or skill, but by the influence of God that this 
work has been finely tuned. And so his mind is lifted up toward God 
and exalted, feeling that [God] cannot be far away, but must especially 


> 


2. stoa-like colonnades—covered walkways with columns arrayed on each side. 
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love to dwell in this place that he has chosen. And this does not hap- 
pen only to one who sees the church for the first time, but the same 
experience comes to him on each successive occasion, as though the 
sight were new each time. [...] 
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9.2 Paul the Silentiary on Hagia Sophia (562) 


Paul the Silentiary, “Description of Hagia Sophia,” in Three Political Voices from 

the Age of Justinian, trans. Peter N. Bell (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 

2009), 197-203. Used by permission of Liverpool University Press. A number 
of footnotes derive from information provided by Bell. 

Paul the Silentiary authored the following “panegyric,” or 
speech in verse glorifying its subject. (A “silentiary” served as an 
adviser in the imperial household.) Delivered on Christmas Eve, 
562, Paul’s panegyric marked a highpoint in the more than two 
weeks of festivities celebrating the restoration of Hagia Sophia’s 
dome, which cracked during an earthquake of 557 and collapsed 
during a second quake in 558. 

Paul’s over-heated prose seeks to accomplish several things: 
to establish Constantinople firmly as the “new Rome,” to estab- 
lish Justinian as the unquestioned head of the Byzantine Empire, 
and to stake a claim for Hagia Sophia as an exceptionally holy 
spot, not to mention the greatest building in the world. 

Much as in Procopius’s text, Hagia Sophia emerges here as 
an almost miraculous building. With this church, writes Paul, 
Justinian had “no need at all to step on mountains in order to 
dart up to Heaven”; the church allowed him “on the streamlined 
wings of piety” to “ride to the divine firmament.” Those who 
visited the church “thought that they planted their steps in the 
undefined heavenly vaults.” 

Although a Christian poem for a Christian occasion, this 
panegyric is chock full of references to Greek mythology and 
structured according to classical norms. In the words of Peter 
Bell, the translator of the text below, the poem represents a “fu- 
sion of classical genre and (Christian) religious expression.” It 
links the pagan past to a new, Christian future. 


3. Ibid., 84. 
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Figure 43. Mosaic of Justinian, pre-547, Basilica of San Vitale 


[...] Peace, rich in prosperity, nurse of cities, whom our Lord has 
embraced more than victory of the lovely helmet, come now; exulting 
in city-preserving labors, let us sing in holy hymns of the house that 
surpasses all the most glorious battles,+ beneath which alone every 
divinely inspired, glorious, high-roofed building has cowered low. But 
come, fruitful Rome,* and garland our life-giving emperor, clothing 
him abundantly with pure hymns, not because he has fitted your 
yoke-band on the nations of the earth, nor because he has extended 


4. house that surpasses all the most glorious battles—Hagia Sophia. 

5. fruitful Rome—Constantinople. Paul understands Constantinople as the 
“New Rome,” that is, Rome’s rightful successor. 

6. life-giving emperor—Empetor Justinian (527-565). 
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the immeasurable spaces of your throne beyond the outermost 
boundaries, over against the shores of Ocean, but because, by raising 
this infinite temple about your arm,’ he has made you more brilliant 
than your mother on the Tiber® who bore you. Give way, I say, re- 
nowned Roman capitol, give way! My emperor has so far overtopped 
that wonder as great God is superior to an idol. And so I desire that 
you, Anthusa of the golden tunic,’ sing of your scepter-bearer! in 
honey-voiced measures. For indeed, not only did our Lord, equipping 
his hand with weapons, enslave innumerable barbarians with his 
shield-piercing spear, to make them bow their untamed necks to your 
yoke-straps, and cower before the yoke of your justice; but even black 
envy himself,!! shrieking insolently, sank beneath the bow of the em- 
peror, protector of the city, and, torn by a shower of arrows, crashed 
broken-down, and by his fall hollowed out the dust. But you too, 
first-born Latin Rome, come, singing in harmony with fresh-budding 
Rome; come, rejoicing that you see your child surpassing her mother, 
for this is the delight of parents. 

Men whose task is to honor the holy ordinances,'* come, I beg 
you, cast off the garb of somber grief and, rejoicing, clothe your limbs 
in snowy robes. After wiping the five-year tear!> from our eyes, let us 
sing rhythmic hymns with auspicious lips. The scepter-bearer of the 
Ausonians!* has opened on earth the bolts of the heavenly gates; he 
has spread wide the doors of joy to all our festivities; he has dulled all 
cares. For from the time when our [two] lords’!> most mighty work 


7. about your arm—Paul imagines Hagia Sophia as an arm bracelet adorning 
the personified Constantinople. 

8. your mother on the Tiber—the original Rome. 

9. Anthusa of the golden tunic—a flowery name for Constantinople. Axthousa 
means blooming or blossoming. 

10. scepter-bearer—Justinian. 

11. black Envy himself—the devil. 

12. Men, whose task is to honor the holy ordinances—ptiests. 

13. five-year tear—the five-year span between the earthquake of 557, which 
damaged Hagia Sophia’s dome, and its re-dedication in 562. 

14. scepter-bearer of the Ausonians—Justinian, imagined here as king of an an- 
cient, Italian-Sicilian people. Justinian conquered some (and hoped to conquer 
all) of the Italian peninsula, that is, the central portion of the old Roman Em- 
pire. This title thus suggests vast ambitions. 

15. [two] dords—Justinian and his wife, the Empress Theodora. 
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crashed down,!'® there was unabating mourning throughout the city. 
Be gracious to my bold tale, be gracious, Mighty Guardian of the Earth, 
may you pardon my verses, even if I provoke your ear a little. For de- 
light in your great works has supervened and buried pangs of gloom in 
the streams of Lethe.'’ The light of the sun is more radiant to the 
wayfarer after a wintry night, and the longed-for calm is more cheering 
to sea-roaming men after waves. Be gracious, Mighty One, be gracious 
to my bold tale. 

Now, although mounted on mighty foundations, the wonderful 
vault of the hemisphere collapsed,!® and shook all the foundations of 
the house of holy mysteries; all the depths of the foundations in the 
city leapt up, the earth groaned long beneath, and murky dust, min- 
gling with the clouds of the air, hid the midday sparkle of the clear sky 
of Heaven. But, blessed Christ, you stretched a hand over your seat, 
and did not allow the malicious Telchines!? to foul your earth with the 
blood of slain men. For you neither endured to look, with the 
all-seeing glance of your undefiled eye, upon bloodshed in the pre- 
cincts of the bloodless sacrifice.2? Nor again did the broad-breasted 
temple, held fast within the bonds of craftsmanship, excellent in its 
fruit, sink down as far as its foundations. But the curve of a single arch 
slipped away; the Eastern one and a portion of the sphere were min- 
gled with the dust. And one part was on the ground, while the rest still 
(a wonder to behold), just as if without support, was hanging there, 
companion to the breezes. And every man groaned, stricken with 
gloom. May no one smite my Siren?! with an indignant word for 
walking along the path of forgotten grief. Laughter is sweeter after 
weeping; so is health after sickness. The flame streaming forth from 
the sky”? did not cause men such grief, when it burned up the surface 


16. most mighty work crashed down—in the earthquake of 558, which occurred 
one year after the quake in 557 that first damaged the dome. 

17. Lethe—the river of the underworld in Greek mythology. Those who 
drink the waters of Lethe forget the past. 

18. wonderful vault of the hemisphere collapsed—the dome of Hagia Sophia. 

19. malicious Telchines—minor Greek gods, known to use magic for nefarious 
purposes. 

20. precincts of the bloodless sacrifice—areas where the Eucharist was adminis- 
tered. 

21. May no-one smite my Siren—may nobody libel my muse or criticize my 
poem. 

22. flame streaming forth from the sky—mietaphorical, not literal. 
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of the earth, leaving it without vegetation, or when streams of count- 
less torrents hissed as they were dried up; nor yet when fiery Heaven 
gaped wide over the fruit-bearing earth, and opened the gates of de- 
structive rain, and confounded dry plains with the surges of the sea. 
But my scepter-bearer, when he heard about the horrible grief, did 
not long hide the blaze of his mind. He could not endure resting quiet 
and downcast in the bonds of idle hesitation; he shook off the pang of 
short-lived grief, and darted to the labor of rebuilding the house. 
Shield-brandishing Rome stood beside him and said: 


All-powerful Lord, of blessed portion, abode of justice, mainstay of 
cities, jealousy has overpowered me. But it is a sign of grace in Me- 
gaira that it is when you are alive that she has assaulted the beauty of 
Rome.** A gaping ulcer?> is welling up in my breast. But, Blessed 
One*> (for you have the power to sprinkle medicines upon the ulcer), 
stretch out your hand, the nurse of prosperity which flows with rich- 
es. By directing it with your guiding bridle, I have made all things 
subject to your trophy-bearing triumphs. [...] For never, Lord, even 
though the peoples of the boundless earth cower down before you, 
bent low before Ausonian ordinances, even though you have built 
the whole city for me, never will you find another more brilliant 
symbol of your throne. 





So she spoke, and longed to implant her lovely lips on the emperor’s 
feet.*”? But he stretched out to his familiar Rome a gracious right hand, 
and raised her up as she bent her knee. And he smiled softly, so as to 
banish her measureless grief, and pronounced words full of carefree 
gladness: 


Away with sorrow, Queen of cities, do not trouble your heart. As no 
dart has conquered your shield, nor has any other barbarian spear 


23. Shield-brandishing-Rome stood beside him and said—Constantinople, the New 
Rome, posing here as a soldier fighting for emperor Justinian. Constantinople 
now begins speaking. 

24. a sign of grace in Megaira that it is when you are alive—Maigaira is the personi- 
fication of malice and envy. Hence Constantinople notes that malice and envy 
have assaulted her beauty. In other words, Constantinople is so beautiful that it 
cannot but inspire envy. 

25. A gaping ulcer—the earthquake. 

26. Blessed One—Justinian. 

27. longed to implant her lovely lips on the emperor’s feee-—Emperor Diocletian in- 
troduced the Oriental practice in which visitors to the emperor prostrated 
themselves as a sign of adoration. Christian emperors, including Justinian, 
continued the practice. 
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smitten your unwavering spirit, nor yet may you bow down beneath 
cates that are hard to endure. Endure, Queen of all cities, do not tear 
your heart. For indeed, by my labors, I shall make you more cele- 
brated, by rebuilding the finely curved summit of the temple. 

So he spoke, and hastened to the sanctuary, and his deed was surely 
swifter than the accompanying word. For in his haste he did not, ac- 
cording to custom, await his attendant shield-bearer, wearing the 
golden necklet on his unbending neck, nor any golden staff, ever the 
escort of lords, nor the host of strong-footed youth excelling in deeds 
of prowess—a street company, well-armed and black-shod. And sud- 
denly, from both sides, men came streaming together from all direc- 
tions, the emperor before them; shields thudded among the 
close-packed crowds, and a confused din rang out. But when he set 
foot in the temple and realized that the foundation of the house was 
unshaken, he turned his whole eager mind to the vast summit, and 
ptaised Anthemius’ craftsmanship?® and his intelligence, which ex- 
celled in prudent counsel. [Anthemius] laid the first foundations of the 
temple; he discharged the counsels of the nobly toiling emperors” 
[and was] a man skilled both in the choice of the center of a circle and 
the drawing of a plan. He had implanted in the walls sufficient strength 
to resist the attacks, scarcely to be endured, of a hostile demon. For 
[the temple] did not collapse when its strongly supported peak was 
broken, but rested its foot unshaken on its sound foundations. And, 
on the preexisting walls, the guide of the great throne among the Au- 
sonians*” rebuilt the beauty of the faultless head. 

But who could sing how, with lofty adornment, he restored the 
temple to life? Who is capable of describing the wise counsel of the 
wide-ruling emperor, excellent in its offspring? Those things, scep- 
ter-bearer, we shall leave aside, as the province of the building craft, 
but I will come to the culmination of your nobly labored efforts, hav- 
ing seen the newly accomplished miracle, at whose sight divine love 
thrilled the beams of every eye. Every mortal who has directed his eye 
to the glorious Heaven has not long endured watching, with back-bent 
neck, the circling meadow clad with dancing stars; he has brought back 
his eye to a green hill and longed to watch a gushing stream with flow- 


28. Anthemius’ crafismanship—Anthemius served as an engineer and architect 
for the construction. 

29. nobly-toiling emperors—Empetor Justinian and Empress Theodora. 

30. guide of the great throne among the Ausonians—Justinian. 
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ety banks, the ripe corn, the shelter of a wood thick with lovely trees, 
the frisking flocks, the coiling olive, the vine supported on luxuriant 
branches and a shining calm upon the blue-green sea, threshed by the 
sea-washed oars of the sailor. But if anyone plants his step inside the 
holy precincts, he is unwilling to withdraw his foot again, but, with 
enchanted eyes, he bends and twists his neck hither and thither. All 
satiety has been driven from out of the lovely-helmeted house. The 
ever-guarded emperor has built such a flawless temple, with the suc- 
coring counsel of immortal God. For by your labors, lord, you attract 
the everlasting benevolence of most glorious Christ. For you did not 
wish to plant massive-shouldered Ossa on the peaks of Olympus, or to 
drag Pelion above the neck of Ossa to make Heaven scalable by mortal 
steps.*! But having accomplished a work beyond hope through your 
pious labors, you have no need at all to step on mountains in order to 
dart up to Heaven, but on the streamlined wings of piety you ride to 
the divine firmament. But why do I delay in celebrating a feast day that 
banishes care? Why do I roll out my tale outside the temple? Let us go 
into the sanctuary; sing praises of God, initiates,*? invoking him in 
supplication to assist my words. 

The sickle’s edge, lately blunted after the grape harvest, was 
awaiting [next] summer’s work of sheaves; and the sun, shaking his 
reins on the wing of the south wind, was driving to the beatless de- 
grees of Capricorn, after leaving Sagittarius newly downcast. The au- 
gust dawn came, and the divine gate of the newly built temple bel- 
lowed as it was opened, summoning inside both people and its guard- 
ian. As dark night wanes and the light of day grows greater for all, so in 
truth when the great temple appeared, the night of sorrows waned and 
the bright gleam of joy spread over everyone. It was a deed befitting 
you, mighty scepter-bearer, and befitting Rome, to have opened the 
door of the temple to your people as harbinger of the feast of God 
immortal; it was fitting that next after that day of divine wonder came 
the birthday of life-giving Christ.*> And now the night was finished, 
the guide of dawn of the lovely foot, the night that invites us to joy, in 


31. to make heaven scalable by mortal steps—in Greek myth, two giants uprooted 
two mountains near Olympus—Ossa and Pelion—and then stood them on 
top of Olympus in order to reach heaven. 

32. initiates—ptiests. 

33. next after that day of divine wonder came the birthday of life-giving Christ—the ini- 
tiation ceremony began on Christmas Eve. 
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which [Plato],** the immortal herald of God, had welcomed the strains 
of the unsleeping choir in his wonderful precincts, where with mystic 
voice the men of life-preserving Christ had rejoiced to utter night-long 
hymns, singing without pause. But when, after drawing back her 
shadowy veil, rosy-armed sunlight stole over the heavenly vaults, then 
all the people and each office-holder responsible for discharging the 
commands of a mighty king assembled. Bringing gifts of thanksgiving 
to Christ the king, they sang reverent hymns with suppliant mouths, 
lighting the silver-white candles with nobly toiling hands. And the 
priest accompanied and led off the holy choir, the much-hymned 
priest,*> whom the scepter-bearer of the Ausonians had found worthy 
of the temple. And all Rome’s path of the broad ways was made nat- 
row.*6 And when they had come to the divine courts, all the people 
cried out in thanksgiving, and thought that they planted their steps in 
the undefined heavenly vaults. 

Unbar the door to me, reverent initiates, unbar it, unbar the shrine 
of divine wonder to my tale, and offer a prayer for my verses. For as 
we touch the starting-rope,*” we must direct our eyes toward you. [...] 


34. Plato—church of St. Plato in the center of Constantinople, from where 
the re-dedication procession began. 

35. much-hymned priest—the patriarch. 

36. path of the broad ways was made narrov—the crowds created congestion, 
thus making the street “narrow.” 

37. starting-rope—beginning of the service. 
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10. Missions to the North: Balkans and 
Rus’ 


T: introduction to this section can be found in the com- 
panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 
Eastern Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 


10. Missions to the North: Balkans and Rus’ 


10.1 Patriarch Photios on Latin Influence in 
Bulgaria (866) 


Photius, “Encyclical Letter to the Bishops of the East, 866,” trans. Catharine P. 


Roth, in Pelikan and Hotchkiss, Creeds and Confessions of Faith in the Christian 
Tradition, 1:298-308. Used by permission of Yale University Press. 


Just six years after two chieftains from Rus’ laid siege to 
Constantinople, Photios, patriarch of Constantinople, composed 
the following encyclical calling for missions to pagan Rus’ and 
newly Christianized Bulgaria. Although written more than one 
hundred years before the conversion of Rus’ under Vladimir, 
Photios’s letter suggests that the Rus’ were already receptive to 
the Christian message. The urgency of his call, as noted earlier, 
stemmed from his worries over the significant presence of 
Frankish (Germanic/Latin) missions in the region. 





Figure 44. Pirin Mountains, Bulgaria 
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- 


Figure 45. Black Sea coast, Bulgaria 


Early stages of a theological dispute over the filioque are 
evident in this letter. Later sections will devote more attention to 
the Alioque, but a few, preliminary notes are appropriate here. 
The Creed of Nicaea as revised at the Council of Constantinople 
in 381 states that the Holy Spirit “proceeds from the Father.” 
Beginning sometime in the 500s, an additional phrase, “and 
from the Son” (filioque in Latin), began to appear in the West. 
While the East continued to insist that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
only from the Father, the West increasingly confessed that the 
Holy Spirit “proceeds from the Father and from the Son.” Alt- 
hough the Latin papacy seems not to have formally accepted the 
filioque until the 1000s, the phrase enjoyed wide use in the West 
by Photios’s time, and this “corrupt doctrine” (in Photios’s esti- 
mation) served as a convenient way to differentiate East from 
West in the quest for influence in Slavic regions. 


1. The Bulgarian nation also, barbaric and Christ-hating as they 
were turned to such docility and knowledge of God that they departed 
from their ancestral demonic rites, put off the error of idolatry and 
superstition, and were grafted unexpectedly into the Christian faith. 
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2. But what a wicked, evil-eyed, godless counsel and action [fol- 
lowed]! Such a story, with the Gospel as its theme, is converted into 
dejection; joy and gladness is turned into grief and tears. For that na- 
tion had not yet been honoring the true religion of Christians for two 
years when impious and ill-omened men (for what else could one of 
the pious call them?) arising from the darkness (for they sprang from 
the western regions), alas—how shall I narrate the rest? These men fell 
upon the nation newly established in piety and newly formed, like 
lightning or an earthquake or a hailstorm, or rather, to speak more 
appropriately, like a solitary wild beast, and with feet and teeth, that is 
with the pressure of a shameful way of life and corrupt doctrine, rav- 
aged and violated (as far as depended on theit own audacity) the vine- 
yard of the Lord, beloved and newly planted. For they wickedly dared 
to corrupt them and draw them away from the orthodox and pure 
doctrines and the blameless faith of Christians. 

3. First they shifted them unlawfully into fasting on Saturday; for a 
little disregard of the things that have been handed down by tradition 
often leads into a complete disdain for doctrine. Then they cut off the 
first week of the fast from the rest of Lent and drew them into 
milk-drinking, consumption of cheese, and other similar pleasant eat- 
ing.! And then, to widen the road of transgression for them and to 
turn them aside from the straight and royal highway, these very men 
who were making many brides into husbandless wives and mothers of 
fatherless children, these same men induced the Bulgarians to loathe 
and reject the presbyters adorned with lawful marriage (those who 
were truly priests of God).* They scattered the seeds of Mani’s farm- 
ing> among them and defiled with a second sowing of tares the souls 
who were just beginning to sprout the seed of piety. [...] 

6. Furthermore, proclaiming themselves bishops, they did not 
shudder to re-anoint those who were chrismated with myron by pres- 
byters,+ and maintained the fantastic claim that the chrismation of 
presbyters is useless and is celebrated in vain. [...] 


1. milk-drinking, consumption of cheese ...—the Eastern Orthodox do not eat 
dairy products during the Lenten fast. 

2. adorned with lawful marriage ...—ptiests in the East marry; priests in the 
West do not. 


3. Mani’s farming—a reference to the Manichean heresy. 
4. chrismated with myron by presbyters—Western missionaries re-anointed al- 
ready-anointed presbyters, implicitly declaring their earlier ordinations invalid. 
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8. Not only in this matter did they come to transgress the law, but 
also they attained what must be the summit of evils. Besides the 
aforementioned nonsense, they even attempted to adulterate with bas- 
tard ideas and interpolated words* (O scheme of the devil!) the holy 
and sacred creed, which holds its undisputed force from the decrees of 
all the ecumenical councils; they make the novel assertion that the Ho- 
ly Spirit proceeds not from the Father alone but also from the Son. 
[Here Photios launches a lengthy argument for the Orthodox under- 
standing of the Trinity. ] [...] 

24. Those bishops of darkness (for they called themselves bishops) 
sowed this heresy with their other unlawful practices into that simple 
and newly established nation of the Bulgarians. The report of these 
matters came to our hearing; we were struck through our bowels a 
grievous blow, as if one saw the offspring of his womb torn and dis- 
membered before his eyes by serpents and wild beasts. We who ex- 
pended toils, pains, and sweat for their regeneration and perfection 
experienced similar unbearable grief and misfortune when our children 
were perishing. 

25. For we mourned as much at the event that occurred and their 
suffering, as we had been filled with joy when we saw them released 
from their former error. 

26. But we mourned them and are still mourning, and to raise 
them from their calamity we will not give sleep to our eyes nor closing 
to our eyelids until we bring them back (as far as we are able) into the 
tabernacle of the Lord. 

27. By a conciliar and divine decree we have condemned these 
deceivers and enemies of God, the new forerunners of apostasy, the 
servants of the adversary, those deserving of innumerable deaths, the 
common corrupters, those who so grievously mangled that tender 
nation newly established in piety. We ate not now defining their apos- 
tasy, but from the existing canons of the councils and the apostles we 
are revealing the previously defined judgment against them and making 
it clear again to all. [...] 

34. We thought it right to bring the knowledge and awareness of 
these matters to your brotherhood in Christ according to the ancient 
custom of the church; we advise and beg you to become eager allies in 
combating these impious and godless assertions. Do not depart from 
the traditional order, which our forefathers, by their deeds, handed 


5. interpolated words—the filioque clause. 
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over to us to keep; but with great zeal and eagerness choose and send 
representatives on your behalf, men bearing your authority, adorned 
with piety and priestliness in word and life. Thus we may remove from 
the midst of the church the new gangrene of this heresy, and pull up 
by the very roots those mad enough to introduce such an admixture of 
wickedness into the newly founded and established nation. Because of 
their common apostasy let us commit them to the fire that according 
to the Lord’s words will receive those who are accursed. 

35. For thus, when heresy is driven out and piety prevails, we have 
good hope that we can return the newly catechized and newly enlight- 
ened community of the Bulgarians to the faith that was delivered to 
them. And indeed not only this nation exchanged the faith in Christ 
for their former impiety, but also that nation called Rus’ of whom 
many people often speak and consider second to none for cruelty and 
bloodthirstiness, who indeed raised their hands even against the Ro- 
man Empire,° when they had enslaved those around them, and from 
that were filled with presumption. Nevertheless these also have now 
accepted the pure and unadulterated worship of Christians in exchange 
for the pagan and godless belief in which they were held before, estab- 
lishing themselves voluntarily in a position of subjects and allies, in- 
stead of their recent audacious brigandage against us. And to such a 
point the desire and zeal for the faith kindled them (Paul again ex- 
claims, “Blessed is God forever!”) that they even accepted a bishop 
and shepherd, and are embracing the rites of Christians with great 
honor and zeal and diligence. 

36. While these are renouncing their former beliefs and are taking 
in exchange for them the pure faith of Christians, by the grace of the 
loving God who desires all men to be saved and to come to the 
knowledge of truth, if your brotherhood also should cooperate eagerly 
in cutting out and burning the weeds, we trust in the Lord Jesus Christ 
our true God that his sheepfold will be increased still more and the 
saying will be fulfilled that “all shall know me, from the least of them 
to the greatest” and “to all the earth has gone out the voice” of the 
apostolic teachings “and their words to the ends of the inhabited 
world.” 

Therefore those who are sent by you in your place, representing 
your reverend and holy person, must be entrusted with the authority 
that has been allotted to you in the Holy Spirit. Thus they may be 





6. Roman Empire—Byzantine Empire. 
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ready to speak and free to act with the authority of an apostolic throne 
concerning these topics and others similar to them. [...] 
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10.2 Pope Adrian II’s (867-872) Epistle to the 
Slavs 


Kliment Okridski, “On the Sixth Day of the Month of April: Memory and Life 
of Our Blessed Father and Teacher Methodius, Archbishop of Moravia,” trans. 
Spass Nikolov, in Ivan Duichev ed., Kiril and Methodius: Founders of Slavonic 
Writing, A Collection of Sources and Critical Studies, (Boulder, CO: East European 
Monographs, 1985), 86-87. All attempts to contact publisher failed. 





Figure 46. Statue of Kirill and Methodius, Vratsa, Bulgaria 


Here Kliment Okhridski (840-916) recounts Pope Adrian’s 
support for the Slavic missions. Adrian cites Acts 2:4 to make 
clear that he approves of “different tongues” or proselytizing in 
the vernacular. 


And [Prince] Kotsel’ sending envoys to the pope,* asked him to 
let Methodius our blessed teacher go back to him. The pope said. “Not 


7. Kotse-—nephew of Rastislav, prince of Moravia. 
8. envoys to the pope—Pope Adrian ordained Methodius as a priest; Methodius 
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only to you, but to all those Slavic lands do I now send him forth to be 
the teacher on behalf of God and St. Peter, the first-enthroned and the 
key-holder of the kingdom of Heaven.” And he sent him forth, writing 
the following epistle: 


Adrian, bishop and servant of the Lord, to Rastislav, Svetopolk,? 
and Kotsel. “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace among 
men with whom he is pleased” (Luke 2:14). We heard of your spir- 
itual deeds and now yearn with will and prayer for your salvation. We 
see that the Lord has elated your hearts to seek him and has shown 
you that God is to be served not only with faith but with good works; 
for faith apart from works is dead (James 2:26), and those people 
would perish who profess to know God but deny him by their deeds 
(Titus 1:16). Therefore you asked a teacher not only from this holy 
see, but from the faithful King Michael as well. And he sent to you 
the blessed philosopher Konstantin [Kirill] along with his brother 
[Methodius], whereas we failed to do this. And when they learned 
that your countries belonged to the apostolic see!? they did not do 
anything contrary to canon but sped to us, bringing over the relics of 
St. Clement! as well. And we received triple joy from this and de- 
cided, after studying everything, to send to your countries Methodius, 
our spiritual son, a man perfect of mind and true of faith, having or- 
dained him along with his disciples, to teach you as you have re- 
quested, and to explain to you in your language the books of the 
whole ecclesiastical order in full, along with the holy Mass—that is, 
the liturgy—and the baptism, as Konstantin the Philosopher [Kirill] 
had already begun to do, with the grace of God and the prayers of St. 
Clement. If anyone else could teach you in a manner worthy and or- 
thodox, then let this be blessed by God, by us, and by the whole 
ecumenical and apostolic church, so that you become well accus- 
tomed to the commandments of God. Abide by this rule. At the lit- 
urgy read the Acts and the Gospels first in Latin, then in Slavic, so as 
to fulfill the words of the scriptures, “Praise the Lord, all nations! 
Extol him, all peoples!” (Psalms 117:1), and elsewhere, “All will pro- 


at this point lived in Rome. 

9. Svetopo/k—a Moravian prince. 

10. apostolic see—“see” refers to the area or congregation under a bishop’s ju- 
risdiction, while “apostolic see” refers to the see of St. Peter’s successor, in this 
case, Pope Adrian. 

11. St Clement—dauring his travels, Konstantin/Kirill found what he thought 
to be the relics of St. Clement of Rome, the second successor to St. Peter. The 
brothers returned the relics to Rome, receiving profuse thanks from the pope 
and the city. 
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claim the glory of God in different tongues, as the Spirit gives them 
utterance” (Acts 2:4, 11). And if any of the teachers gathered in your 
parts reach your ears, turn you away from the truth and make you 
wander into myths (2 Timothy 4: 3—4) and make bold to deceive you 
in other ways and abuse the books in your tongue, then such a man 
should be excommunicated not only from the sacraments, but also 
from the church itself, until he had mended his ways. Such men are 
wolves, not sheep. We should know them by their fruit and beware 
of them. And you, beloved children, listen to God’s teaching and do 
not teject the instruction offered by the church so that you may be- 
come true worshippers of our heavenly Father along with all the 
saints. Amen! [...] 
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10.3 Tales from The Russian Primary Chronicle 
(ca. 1116) 
The Russian Primary Chronicle: Laurentian Text, Publication #60, trans. Samuel 


Hazzard Cross and Olgerd P. Sherbowitz-Wetzor (Cambridge, MA: The Me- 
dieval Academy of America, 1953), 53-54, 82-84, 110-113, 116-118. Used by 





permission of the Medieval Academy of America. 





Figure 47. Later edition of the Primary Chronicle, 1400s 


The Russian Primary Chronicle ot Tale of Bygone Years is 
the single most important literary source for the study of early 
Rus’. An edited collection of documents composed much earlier, 
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it may first have been compiled in 1116 by Silvestr, the abbot of 
the St. Mikhail monastery near Kiev. It is also possible that Sil- 
vestr simply copied or edited an already compiled work pro- 
duced by a different monk living in the Caves Monastery in Kiev. 
The earliest extant copy of the Primary Chronicle dates from 
1377. 

Below are three stories from the Chronicle about Russia’s 
path to Christianity. The first claims that Jesus’s apostle Andrew 
personally prophesied Kiev’s glorious future, and that the bap- 
tism of Olga (the first Christian ruler in Rus’) and the Christian- 
ization of all Rus’ under her grandson Vladimir fulfilled that 
ptophesy. The suggestion that St. Andrew visited Kiev is pure 
invention. The second tale is probably correct in asserting that 
Olga was baptized, but when and where remains a subject of 
speculation. Vladimir’s conversion certainly did occur around the 
date given in the third tale, but most other details from the story 
are impossible to verify. 

Despite these uncertainties, the Chronicle nicely illustrates 
the connections between Constantinople and Rus’—teligious, 
cultural, and military—as the two powers supported and chal- 
lenged one another, and as Christianity worked its way north to 
become the philosophical, cultural, and theological foundation of 
a new, Christian empire. The tale of Olga in particular suggests 
Russia’s desire both to draw near to Byzantium and to maintain 
its independence. 


* St. Andrew blesses the future site of Kiev 

[...] When Andrew was teaching in Sinope!” and came to Kher- 
son! (as has been recounted elsewhere), he observed that the mouth 
of the Dnieper!* was nearby. Conceiving a desire to go to Rome, he 
thus journeyed to the mouth of the Dnieper. Thence he ascended the 
river, and by chance he halted beneath the hills upon the shore. Upon 
arising in the morning, he observed to the disciples who were with him, 


12. Sinope—a Greek colony on the south shore of the Black Sea. 

13. Kherson—a Greek colony located in southern Crimea. 

14. Dnieper—a major river that flows from central Russia though Ukraine 
and Belarus to the Black Sea. 
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“See you these hills? So shall the favor of God shine upon them that 
on this spot a great city shall arise, and God shall erect many churches 
there.” He drew near the hills, and having blessed them, he set up a 
cross. After offering his prayer to God, he descended from the hill on 
which Kiev was subsequently built, and continued his journey up the 
Dnieper. [...] 


* Olga’s baptism ° 

6456-6463 [948—955].!5 [Empress] Olga went to Greece and ar- 
rived at Tsargrad.'° The reigning emperor was named Constantine, 
son of Leo. Olga came before him, and when he saw that she was very 
fair of countenance and wise as well, the emperor wondered at her 
intellect. He conversed with her and remarked that she was worthy to 
reign with him in his city. When Olga heard his words, she replied that 
she was still a pagan, and that if he desired to baptize her, he should 
perform this function himself; otherwise, she was unwilling to accept 
baptism. The emperor, with the assistance of the patriarch [of Con- 
stantinople], accordingly baptized her. 

When Olga was enlightened, she rejoiced in soul and body. The 
patriarch, who instructed her in the faith, said to her, “Blessed are you 
among the women of Rus’,!’ for you have loved the light, and quit the 
darkness. The sons of Rus’ shall bless you to the last generation of 
your descendants.” He taught her the doctrine of the church, and in- 
structed her in prayer and fasting, in almsgiving, and in the mainte- 
nance of chastity. She bowed her head, and like a sponge absorbing 
water, she eagerly drank in his teachings. The princess bowed before 
the patriarch, saying, “Through your prayers, holy father, may I be 
preserved from the crafts and assaults of the devil!” At her baptism she 
was christened Helena, after the ancient empress, mother of Constan- 
tine the Great. The patriarch then blessed her and dismissed her. 

After her baptism, the emperor summoned Olga and made known 
to her that he wished her to become his wife. But she replied, “How 


15. 6456-6463 [948-955] the Byzantines reckoned time from the creation 
of the world, which they placed at 5508 BCE. Thus any Byzantine date can be 
converted to a modern date by subtracting 5508. 

16. Tsargrad—Constantinople. 

17. Blessed are you among the women of Rus’—identical language (but for the ad- 
dition of “of Rus”’) to that used by Elizabeth when she recognized Mary as the 
mother of the Jesus. See Luke 1:39-45. 
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can you marry me, after yourself baptizing me and calling me your 
daughter? For among Christians that is unlawful, as you yourself must 
know.” Then the emperor said, “Olga, you have outwitted me.” He 
gave her many gifts of gold, silver, silks, and various vases, and dis- 
missed her, still calling her his daughter. 

Since Olga was anxious to return home, she went to the patriarch 
to request his benediction for the homeward journey, and said to him, 
“My people and my son are heathen. May God protect me from all 
evil!’ The patriarch replied, “Child of the faith, you have been baptized 
into Christ and have put on Christ. Christ shall therefore save you. 
Even as he saved Abraham from Abimelech, Lot from the Sodomites, 
Moses from Pharaoh, David from Saul, the three children from the 
fiery furnace, and Daniel from the wild beasts, he will preserve you 
likewise from the devil and his snares.” So the patriarch blessed her, 
and she returned in peace to her own country, and arrived in Kiev. 

Thus it was when the queen of Ethiopia came to Solomon, wish- 
ing to hear his words of wisdom, and beheld much wisdom and many 
wonders. Even so, the sainted Olga sought the blessed wisdom of God. 
But the queen sought human wisdom, while Olga sought divine wis- 
dom. For those who seek for wisdom shall find it. [...] 

Now Olga dwelt with her son Sviatoslav, and she urged him to be 
baptized, but he would not listen to her suggestion, though when any 
man wished to be baptized, he was not hindered, but only mocked. 
For to the infidels, the Christian faith is foolishness. They do not 
comprehend it, because they walk in darkness and do not see the glory 
of God. Their hearts are hardened, and they can neither hear with their 
ears nor see with their eyes. [...] 

Olga remarked oftentimes, “My son, I have learned to know God, 
and am glad for it. If you know him, you too will rejoice.” But he did 
not heed her exhortation, answering, “How shall I alone accept anoth- 
et faith? My followers will laugh at that.” But his mother replied, “If 
you are converted, all your subjects will perforce follow your example.” 
Sviatoslav did not heed his mother, but followed heathen usages, for 
he did not know that whoever does not obey his mother shall come to 
distress. For it is written, “Whoever heeds not his father or his mother 
shall suffer death” [Exodus 21:17]. But he was incensed at his mother 
for this reason. As Solomon has said, “He who corrects the unright- 
eous begins to revile himself, and he who reproves a wicked man gets 
himself a blot. Rebuke not the evil, lest he hate you” [Proverbs 9:7—8]. 
For rebuke addressed to evildoers provokes offense. 
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But notwithstanding, Olga loved her son Sviatoslav, and said, “So 
be the will of God. If God wishes to have pity upon my kin and upon 
the land of Rus’, let him lead my son’s heart to return to God, even as 
God has granted me to do.” Thus saying, she prayed night and day for 
her son and for the people, while she brought him up to manhood and 
adult age. [...] 


¢ Vladimir converts Rus’ ¢ 

6495 [987]. Vladimir summoned together his boiars!* and the city 
elders, and said to them, “Behold, the Bulgars came before me urging 
me to accept their religion.!? Then came the Germans”? and praised 
their own faith;?! and after them came the Jews. Finally the Greeks 
appeared, criticizing all other faiths but commending their own,”? and 
they spoke at length, telling the history of the whole world from its 
beginning. Their words were artful, and it was wondrous to listen and 
pleasant to hear them. They preach the existence of another world. 
‘Whoever adopts our religion and then dies shall arise and live forever. 
But whoever embraces another faith shall be consumed with fire in the 
next world.’ What is your opinion on this subject, and what do you 
answer?” The boiars and the elders replied, “You know, O prince, that 
no man condemns his own possessions, but praises them instead. If 
you desire to make certain, you have servants at your disposal. Send 
them to inquire about the ritual of each and how he worships God.” 

Their counsel pleased the prince and all the people, so that they 
chose good and wise men to the number of ten, and directed them to 
go first among the Bulgars and inspect their faith. The emissaries went 
their way, and when they arrived at their destination they beheld the 
disgraceful actions of the Bulgars and their worship in the mosque; 
then they returned to their country. Vladimir then instructed them to 
go likewise among the Germans, and examine their faith, and finally to 
visit the Greeks. They thus went into Germany, and after viewing the 
German ceremonial,* they proceeded to Tsargrad, where they ap- 


18. boiar—boiars made up the aristocracy of early Rus’ and often advised the 
emperor. 

19. their rehigion—Islam. 

20. Germans—Franks. 

21. their own faith—Roman Catholicism. 

22. their ovn—Eastern Orthodoxy. 

23. German ceremonial—the Roman-Catholic liturgy. 
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peared before the emperor. He inquired on what mission they had 
come, and they reported to him all that had occurred. When the em- 
peror heard their words, he rejoiced, and did them great honor on that 
very day. 

On the morrow, the emperor sent a message to the patriarch to 
inform him that a Russian delegation had arrived to examine the Greek 
faith, and directed him to prepare the church and the clergy, and to 
array himself in his sacerdotal robes, so that the Rus’ might behold the 
glory of the God of the Greeks. When the patriarch received these 
commands, he bade the clergy assemble, and they performed the cus- 
tomary rites. They burned incense, and the choirs sang hymns. The 
emperor accompanied the Rus’ to the church, and placed them in a 
wide space, calling their attention to the beauty of the edifice, the 
chanting, and the pontifical services and the ministry of the deacons, 
while he explained to them the worship of his God. The Rus’ were 
astonished, and in their wonder praised the Greek ceremonial.*4 Then 
the emperors Basil and Constantine invited the envoys to their pres- 
ence, and said, “Go hence to your native country,” and dismissed them 
with valuable presents and great honor. 

Thus they returned to their own country, and the prince called 
together his boiars and the elders. Vladimir then announced the return 
of the envoys who had been sent out, and suggested that their report 
be heard. He thus commanded them to speak out before his retinue. 
The envoys reported, “When we journeyed among the Bulgars, we 
beheld how they worship in their temple, called a mosque, while they 
stand ungirt.2° The Bulgar bows, sits down, looks hither and thither 
like one possessed, and there is no happiness among them, but instead 
only sorrow and a dreadful stench. Their religion is not good. Then we 
went among the Germans, and saw them performing many ceremonies 
in their temples; but we beheld no glory there. Then we went to 
Greece, and the Greeks led us to the edifices where they worship their 
God, and we knew not whether we were in Heaven or on earth. For 
on earth there is no such splendor or such beauty, and we are at a loss 
how to describe it. We only know that God dwells there among men, 
and their service is fairer than the ceremonies of other nations. For we 
cannot forget that beauty. Every man, after tasting something sweet, is 
afterward unwilling to accept that which is bitter, and therefore we 


24. Greek ceremonial—the Eastern-Orthodox liturgy. 
25. ungirt—with girdle or belt loosened or removed. 
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cannot dwell longer here.” Then the boiars spoke and said, “If the 
Greek faith were evil, it would not have been adopted by your grand- 
mother Olga who was wiser than all other men.” Vladimir then in- 
quired where they should all accept baptism, and they replied that the 
decision rested with him. 

After a year had passed, in 6496 [988], Vladimir proceeded with 
an armed force against Kherson, a Greek city, and the people of 
Kherson barricaded themselves within.*° Vladimir halted at the farther 
side of the city beside the harbor, a bowshot from the town, and the 
inhabitants resisted energetically while Vladimir besieged the town. 
Eventually, however, they became exhausted, and Vladimir warned 
them that if they did not surrender, he would remain on the spot for 
three years. When they failed to heed this threat, Vladimir marshaled 
his troops and ordered the construction of an earthwork?’ in the di- 
rection of the city. While this work was under construction, the inhab- 
itants dug a tunnel under the city wall, stole the heaped-up earth, and 
carried it into the city, where they piled it up in the center of the town. 
But the soldiers kept on building, and Vladimir persisted. Then a man 
of Kherson, Anastasius by name, shot into the Rus’ camp an arrow on 
which he had written, “There are springs behind you to the east, from 
which water flows in pipes. Dig down and cut them off.” When Vla- 
dimir received this information, he raised his eyes to Heaven and 
vowed that if this hope was realized, he would be baptized. He gave 
orders straightway to dig down above the pipes, and the water supply 
was thus cut off. The inhabitants were accordingly overcome by thirst, 
and surrendered. 

Vladimir and his retinue entered the city, and he sent messages to 
the emperors Basil and Constantine, saying, “Behold, I have captured 
your glorious city. I have also heard that you have an unwed sister. 
Unless you give her to me to wife, I shall deal with your own city as I 
have with Kherson.” When the emperors heard this message they were 
troubled, and replied, “It is not meet for Christians to give in marriage 
to pagans. If you are baptized, you shall have her to wife, inherit the 





26. proceeded with an armed force against Kherson ...—teasons for the attack 
against Kherson—a city at the mouth of the Dnieper River as it enters the 
Black Sea—are unclear. The historian Andrzej Poppe has suggested that 
Kherson sided with a rebel group and that Vladimir responded to the Byzan- 
tine Emperor Basil’s call for assistance against the rebels. 

27. earthwork—an embankment used as a fortification. 
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kingdom of God, and be our companion in the faith. Unless you do so, 
however, we cannot give you our sister in marriage.” When Vladimir 
learned their response, he directed the envoys of the emperors to re- 
port to the latter that he was willing to accept baptism, having already 
given some study to their religion, and that the Greek faith and ritual, 
as described by the emissaries sent to examine it, had pleased him well. 
When the emperors heard this report, they rejoiced, and persuaded 
their sister Anna to consent to the match. They then requested Vladi- 
mir to submit to baptism before they should send their sister to him, 
but Vladimir desired that the princess should herself bring priests to 
baptize him. The emperors complied with his request, and sent forth 
their sister, accompanied by some dignitaries and priests. Anna, how- 
ever, departed with reluctance. “Tt is as if I were setting out into cap- 
tivity,” she lamented; “better were it for me to die at home.” But her 
brothers protested, “Through your agency God turns the land of Rus’ 
to repentance, and you will relieve Greece from the danger of grievous 
wat. Do you not see how much harm the Russes have already brought 
upon the Greeks? If you do not set out, they may bring on us the same 
misfortunes.” It was thus that they overcame her hesitation only with 
great difficulty. The princess embarked upon a ship, and after tearfully 
embracing her kinfolk, she set forth across the sea and arrived at 
Kherson. The natives came forth to greet her, and conducted her into 
the city, where they settled her in the palace. 

By divine agency, Vladimir was suffering at that moment from a 
disease of the eyes, and could see nothing, being in great distress. The 
princess declared to him that if he desired to be relieved of this disease, 
he should be baptized with all speed; otherwise it could not be cured. 
When Vladimir heard her message, he said, “If this proves true, then 
of a surety is the God of the Christians great,” and gave order that he 
should be baptized. The bishop of Kherson, together with the prin- 
cess’s priests, after announcing the tidings, baptized Vladimir, and as 
the bishop laid his hand upon him, he straightway received his sight. 
Upon experiencing this miraculous cure, Vladimir glorified God, say- 
ing, “I have now perceived the one true God.” When his followers 
beheld this miracle, many of them were also baptized. 

Vladimir was baptized in the Church of St. Basil, which stands at 
Kherson upon a square in the center of the city, where the Khersoni- 
ans trade. The palace of Vladimir stands beside this church to this day, 
and the palace of the princess is behind the altar. After his baptism, 
Vladimir took the princess in marriage. [...] 
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After Vladimir was baptized the priests explained to him the ten- 
ets of the Christian faith, urging him to avoid the deceit of heretics by 
adhering to the following creeds: 

[The priests ask Vladimir to accept the Orthodox understanding 
of the Trinity, to acknowledge the authority of the seven ecumenical 
councils, and to reject the teachings of the Latins.] 

[...] Hereupon Vladimir took the princess and Anastasius and the 
priests of Kherson, together with the relics of St. Clement and of 
Phoebus his disciple, and selected also sacred vessels and images for the 
service. In Kherson he thus founded a church on the mound that had 
been heaped up in the midst of the city with the earth removed from his 
embankment, this church is standing at the present day. Vladimir also 
found and appropriated two bronze statues and four bronze horses, 
which now stand behind the Church of the Holy Virgin, and which the 
ignorant think are made of marble. As a wedding present for the prin- 
cess, he gave Kherson over to the Greeks again, and then departed for 
Kiev. 

When the prince arrived at his capital, he directed that the idols 
should be overthrown, and that some should be cut to pieces and oth- 
ers burned with fire. He thus ordered that [a statue of] Perun* should 
be bound to a horse’s tail and dragged down Borichev to the stream. 
He appointed twelve men to beat the idol with sticks, not because he 
thought the wood was sensitive, but to affront the demon who had 
deceived man in this guise, that he might receive chastisement at the 
hands of men. Great are you, O Lord, and marvelous ate your works! 
Yesterday he was honored of men, but today held in derision. While 
the idol was being dragged along the stream to the Dnieper, the unbe- 
lievers wept over it, for they had not yet received holy baptism. After 
they had thus dragged the idol along, they cast it into the Dnieper. But 
Vladimir had given this injunction: “If it halts anywhere, then push it 
out from the bank, until it goes over the falls. Then let it loose.” His 
command was duly obeyed. When the men let the idol go, and it 
passed through the rapids, the wind cast it out on the bank, which 
since that time has been called Perun’s Sandbank, a name that it bears 
to this very day. 

Thereafter Vladimir sent heralds throughout the whole city to 
proclaim that if any inhabitant, rich or poor, did not take himself to 





28. Perun—the god of thunder, one of the most powerful pagan gods of an- 
cient Rus’. 
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the river,”? he would risk the prince’s displeasure. When the people 
heard these words, they wept for joy, and exclaimed in their enthusi- 
asm, “If this were not good, the prince and his boiars would not have 
accepted it.” On the morrow, the prince went forth to the Dnieper 
with the priests of the princess and those from Kherson, and a count- 
less multitude assembled. They all went into the water: some stood up 
to their necks, others to their breasts, and the younger near the bank, 
some of them holding children in their arms, while the adults waded 
farther out. The priests stood by and offered prayers. There was joy in 
Heaven and upon earth to behold so many souls saved. But the devil 
groaned, lamenting, “Woe is me! How am I driven out hence! For I 
thought to have my dwelling place here, since the apostolic teachings 
do not abide in this land. Nor did this people know God, but I re- 
joiced in the service they rendered to me. But now I am vanquished by 
the ignorant, not by apostles and martyrs, and my reign in these tre- 
gions is at an end.” 

When the people were baptized, they returned each to his own 
abode. Vladimir, rejoicing that he and his subjects now knew God 
himself, looked up to Heaven and said, “O God, who has created 
Heaven and earth, look down, I beseech you, on this your new people, 
and grant them, O Lord, to know you as the true God, even as the 
other Christian nations have known you. Confirm in them the true and 
inalterable faith, and aid me, O Lord, against the hostile adversary, so 
that, hoping in you and in your might, I may overcome his malice.” 
Having spoken thus, he ordained that wooden churches should be 
built and established where pagan idols had previously stood. He thus 
founded the Church of St. Basil on the hill where the idol of Perun 
and the other images had been set, and where the prince and the peo- 
ple had offered their sacrifices. He began to found churches and to 
assign priests throughout the cities, and to invite the people to accept 
baptism in all the cities and towns. 

He took the children of the best families, and sent them for in- 
struction in book-learning. The mothers of these children wept bitterly 
over them, for they were not yet strong in faith, but mourned as for 
the dead. When these children were assigned for study, there was ful- 
filled in the land of Rus’ the prophecy that says, “In those days, the 
deaf shall hear words of scripture, and the voice of the stammerers 
shall be made plain” [Isaiah 29:18 and 32:4]. For these persons had not 


29. take himself to the river—was baptized. 
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heard the words of scripture, and now heard them only by the act of 
God, for in his mercy the Lord took pity upon them, even as the 
prophet said, “I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious” [Exodus 
33:19]. 

He had mercy upon us in the baptism of life and the renewal of 
the spirit, following the will of God and not according to our deeds. 
Blessed be the Lord Jesus Christ, who loved his new people, the land 
of Rus’, and illumined them with holy baptism. Thus we bend the knee 
before him, saying, “Lord Jesus Christ, what reward shall we return 
you for all that you have given us, sinners that we are? We cannot re- 
quite your gifts, for great are you, and marvelous are your works. Of 
your majesty there is no end. Generation after generation shall praise 
your acts” [Psalm 145:4—5]. [...] 

We are therefore bound to serve the Lord, rejoicing in him, for 
David said, “Serve the Lord with fear and rejoice in him with trem- 
bling” [Psalm 2:11]. We call upon the Lord our God, saying “Blessed 
be the Lord, who gave us not as prey to their teeth. The net was bro- 
ken, and we were freed from the crafts of the devil. His glory has per- 
ished noisily, but the Lord endures forever, glorified by the sons of 
Rus’, and praised in the Trinity.” 
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he introduction to this section can be found in the com- 

panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 

Eastern Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 
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Figure 48. Iconoclasts destroy the face of Christ. An anti-iconoclast image 
from the Chludoy Psalter, 800s. Note the equation of the iconoclasts’ work 
with the crucifixion of Christ. 


11. Iconoclastic Controversy 


11.1 Council of Constantinople on Images (754) 


“Epitome of the Definition of the Iconoclastic Conciliabulum, Held in Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 754,” trans. H. R. Percival, in Schaff and Wace, Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, 14:543—546. Public domain. 


Emperor Leo III’s successor, Constantine V (743-775), 
sanctioned new persecutions against the iconoclasts. He sum- 
moned a council of Byzantine bishops to his palace, where the 
bishops equated pictures with idols and argued that representing 
Christ in a human body suggested a false separation of his hu- 
man nature from his divine nature. The council declared itself to 
be an “ecumenical council,” but the Eastern churches today do 
not recognize the council as valid. Portions of the council’s 
statement appear below. 





Figure 49. Coin, Constantine V, n.d. 


The holy and ecumenical synod, which by the grace of God and 
most pious command of the God-beloved and orthodox emperors, 
Constantine and Leo, now assembled in the imperial residence city, in 
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the temple of the holy and inviolate Mother of God and Virgin Mary, 
surnamed in Blachernae,! have decreed as follows. 

Satan misguided men, so that they worshipped the creature in- 
stead of the creator. The Mosaic law and the prophets cooperated to 
undo this ruin; but in order to save mankind thoroughly, God sent his 
own Son, who turned us away from error and the worshipping of idols, 
and taught us the worshipping of God in spirit and in truth. As mes- 
sengers of his saving doctrine, he left us his apostles and disciples, and 
these adorned the church, his bride, with his glorious doctrines. This 
ornament of the church the holy fathers and the six ecumenical coun- 
cils have preserved inviolate. But the before-mentioned demiurgos* of 
wickedness could not endure the sight of this adornment, and gradual- 
ly brought back idolatry under the appearance of Christianity. As then 
Christ armed his apostles against the ancient idolatry with the power of 
the Holy Spirit, and sent them out into all the world, so has he awak- 
ened against the new idolatry his servants our faithful emperors, and 
endowed them with the same wisdom of the Holy Spirit. Impelled by 
the Holy Spirit they could no longer be witnesses of the church being 
laid waste by the deception of demons, and summoned the sanctified 
assembly of the God-beloved bishops, that they might institute at a 
synod a scriptural examination into the deceitful coloring of the pic- 
tures that draws down the spirit of man from the lofty adoration of 
God to the low and material adoration of the creature, and that they, 
under divine guidance, might express their view on the subject. Our 
Holy Synod therefore assembled, and we, its 338 members, follow the 
older synodal decrees, and accept and proclaim joyfully the dogmas 
handed down, principally those of the six holy ecumenical synods. [...] 

Therefore we thought it right to show forth with all accuracy in 
our present definition the error of such as make and venerate these, 
for it is the unanimous doctrine of all the holy fathers and of the six 
ecumenical synods, that no one may imagine any kind of separation or 
mingling in opposition to the unsearchable, unspeakable, and incom- 
prehensible union of the two natures in the one hypostasis or person. 
What avails, then, the folly of the painter, who from sinful love of gain 
depicts that which should not be depicted—that is, with his polluted 
hands he tries to fashion that which should only be believed in the 
heart and confessed with the mouth? He makes an image and calls it 


1. Blachernae—northwestern suburb of Constantinople. 
2. demiurgos—creator. 
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Christ. The name Christ signifies God and man. Consequently it is an 
image of God and man, and consequently he has in his foolish mind, 
in his representation of the created flesh, depicted the Godhead that 
cannot be represented, and thus mingled what should not be mingled. 
Thus he is guilty of a double blasphemy—the one in making an image 
of the Godhead, and the other by mingling the Godhead and man- 
hood. Those fall into the same blasphemy who venerate the image, and 
the same woe rests upon both. [...] When, however, they are blamed 
for undertaking to depict the divine nature of Christ, which should not 
be depicted, they take refuge in the excuse: We represent only the flesh 
of Christ that we have seen and handled. But that is a Nestorian error.? 
For it should be considered that that flesh was also the flesh of God 
the Word, without any separation, perfectly assumed by the divine 
nature and made wholly divine. How could it now be separated and 
represented apart? So is it with the human soul of Christ that mediates 
between the Godhead of the Son and the dullness of the flesh. As the 
human flesh is at the same time flesh of God the Word, so is the hu- 
man soul also soul of God the Word, and both at the same time, the 
soul being deified as well as the body, and the Godhead remained un- 
divided even in the separation of the soul from the body in his volun- 
tary passion. For where the soul of Christ is, there is also his Godhead; 
and where the body of Christ is, there too is his Godhead. If then in 
his passion the divinity remained inseparable from these, how do the 
fools venture to separate the flesh from the Godhead, and represent it 
by itself as the image of a mere man? They fall into the abyss of impie- 
ty, since they separate the flesh from the Godhead, ascribe to it a sub- 
sistence of its own, a personality of its own, which they depict, and 
thus introduce a fourth person into the Trinity. Moreover, they repre- 
sent as not being made divine, that which has been made divine by 
being assumed by the Godhead. Whoever, then, makes an image of 
Christ, either depicts the Godhead that cannot be depicted, and min- 
gles it with the manhood (like the Monophysites), or he represents the 
body of Christ as not made divine and separate and as a person apart, 
like the Nestorians. 

The only admissible figure of the humanity of Christ, however, is 
bread and wine in the holy supper. This and no other form, this and 
no other type, has he chosen to represent his incarnation. Bread he 


3. Nestorian error—that Christ consisted of two distinct persons: human and 
divine. 
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ordered to be brought, but not a representation of the human form, so 
that idolatry might not arise. And as the body of Christ is made divine, 
so also this figure of the body of Christ, the bread, is made divine by 
the descent of the Holy Spirit; it becomes the divine body of Christ by 
the mediation of the priest who, separating the oblation from that 
which is common, sanctifies it. [...] 

If, however, some say, we might be right in regard to the images 
of Christ, on account of the mysterious union of the two natures, but 
it is not right for us to forbid also the images of the altogether spotless 
and ever-glorious Mother of God, of the prophets, apostles, and mar- 
tyrs, who were mere men and did not consist of two natures, we may 
reply, first of all: if those fall away, there is no longer need of these. 
But we will also consider what may be said against these in particular. 
Christianity has rejected the whole of heathenism, and so not merely 
heathen sacrifices, but also the heathen worship of images. The saints 
live on eternally with God, although they have died. If anyone thinks 
to call them back again to life by a dead art, discovered by the heathen, 
he makes himself guilty of blasphemy. Who dares attempt with hea- 
thenish art to paint the Mother of God, who is exalted above all heav- 
ens and the saints? It is not permitted to Christians, who have the 
hope of the resurrection, to imitate the customs of de- 
mon-worshippers, and to insult the saints, who shine in so great glory, 
by common dead matter. 

Moreover, we can prove our view by holy scripture and the fa- 
thers. In the former it is said: “God is a spirit: and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth’; and: “You shall not 
make any graven image, or any likeness of anything that is in Heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath”; on which account God spoke 
to the Israelites on the mount, from the midst of the fire, but showed 
them no image. Further: “They changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible man ... and served the 
creature more than the creator.” [John 4:24, Exodus 20:4, Romans 
1:23, 25] [...] 

Whoever in future dares to make such a thing, or to venerate it, or 
set it up in a church, or in a private house, or possesses it in secret, 
shall, if bishop, presbyter, or deacon, be deposed; if monk or layman, 
be anathematized, and become liable to be tried by the secular laws as 
an adversary of God and an enemy of the doctrines handed down by 
the fathers. [...] 
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If anyone ventures to represent the divine image of the Word af- 
ter the incarnation with material colors, let him be anathema!* 

If anyone ventures to represent in human figures, by means of 
material colors, by reason of the incarnation, the substance or person 
[ousia or hypostasis| of the Word, which cannot be depicted, and does 
not rather confess that even after the incarnation he> cannot be de- 
picted, let him be anathema! [...] 

If anyone does not accept this our holy and ecumenical seventh 
synod, let him be anathema from the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, and from the seven holy ecumenical synods! [...] 


4. let him be anathema—let him be banished or excommunicated. 
5. he—the Word. 
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11.2 Second Council of Nicaea on Icons (787) 


“The Decree of the Holy, Great, Ecumenical Synod, the Second of Nice,” 
trans. H. R. Percival, in Schaff and Wace, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 14:549— 
551. Public domain. 


Byzantium boasted few empresses as powerful or ambitious 
as Empress Irene. Although Irene did not officially assume the 
throne until 797, she exercised great power as early as 780, when 
her nine-year-old son was crowned emperor. Irene served as 
“regent,” a position that allowed her to set her son’s agenda. 
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Figure 50. Empress Irene, Palo d’Oro (Golden Cloth), Basilica di San Marco, 
Venice, 900s 


Irene had always supported iconography in private; now she 
found herself in a position to support it officially. She appointed 
a loyalist as patriarch in 784 and summoned an ecumenical 
council in 786 to overturn the work of the previous Council of 
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Constantinople (754). Opposition from the army, however, frus- 
trated her plans. 

A second council met successfully in Nicaea in 787. Irene’s 
favorite, Patriarch Tarasius, ran roughshod over the opposition, 
admitting iconoclastic bishops to the council’s deliberations only 
after they renounced their views. The council insisted that the 
veneration of icons was not tantamount to idol worship. Alt- 
hough the document below lacks the sophistication of a careful 
theological treatise, it paved the way for significantly improved 
relations with the papacy in Rome, which objected to the icono- 
clasm of Leo IIT and Constantine V. 


[...] Christ our Lord, who has bestowed upon us the light of the 
knowledge of himself, and has redeemed us from the darkness of idol- 
atrous madness, having espoused to himself the holy catholic church 
without spot or defect, promised that he would so preserve her and gave 
his Word to this effect to his holy disciples when he said: “Lo! I am with 
you always, even to the end of the world,” a promise he made, not only 
to them, but to us also who should believe in his name through their 
Word. But some, not considering this gift and having become fickle 
through the temptation of the wily enemy, have fallen from the right 
faith; for, withdrawing from the traditions of the catholic church, they 
have erred from the truth, and as the proverb says: “The husbandmen 
have gone astray in their own husbandry and have gathered in their 
hands nothingness,” because certain priests, priests in name only, not in 
fact, had dared to speak against the God-approved ornament of the 
sacred monuments, of whom God cries aloud through the prophet, 
“Many pastors have corrupted my vineyard; they have polluted my 
portion.” 

And truly, following profane men, led astray by their carnal sense, 
they have calumniated the church of Christ our God, which he has 
espoused to himself, and have failed to distinguish between holy and 
profane, styling the images of our Lord and of his saints by the same 
name as the statues of diabolical idols. Seeing which things, our Lord 
God (not willing to behold his people corrupted by such manner of 
plague) has of his good pleasure called us together, the chief of his 
priests, from every quarter, moved with a divine zeal and brought here 
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by the will of our princes, Constantine and Irene,° to the end that the 
traditions of the catholic church may receive stability by our common 
decree. [...] 

We, therefore, following the royal pathway and the divinely in- 
spired authority of our holy fathers and the traditions of the catholic 
church (for, as we all know, the Holy Spirit dwells in her), define with 
all certitude and accuracy that just as the figure of the precious and 
life-giving cross, so also the venerable and holy images, as well in 
painting and mosaic of other fit materials, should be set forth in the 
holy churches of God, and on the sacred vessels and on the vestments 
and on hangings and in pictures both in houses and by the wayside, to 
wit, the figure of our Lord God and savior Jesus Christ; of our spotless 
Lady, the Mother of God; of the honorable angels; of all saints and of 
all pious people. For by so much more frequently as they are seen in 
artistic representation, by so much more readily are men lifted up to 
the memory of their prototypes, and to a longing after them; and to 
these should be given due salutation and honorable reverence, not 
indeed that true worship of faith [Axteeiav]” that pertains alone to the 
divine nature; but to these, as to the figure of the precious and 
life-giving cross and to the book of the Gospels and to the other holy 
objects, incense and lights may be offered according to ancient pious 
custom. For the honor that is paid to the image passes on to that 
which the image represents, and he who reveres the image reveres in it 
the subject represented. For thus the teaching of our holy fathers that 
is the tradition of the catholic church, which from one end of the earth 
to the other has received the Gospel, is strengthened. [...] 

Those, therefore, who dare to think or teach otherwise, or as 
wicked heretics spurn the traditions of the church and invent some 
novelty, or else reject some of those things that the church has te- 
ceived (e.g., the book of the Gospels, or the image of the cross, or the 
pictorial icons, or the holy relics of a martyr), or evilly and sharply de- 
vise anything subversive of the lawful traditions of the catholic church 
or turn to common uses the sacred vessels or the venerable monaster- 
ies, if they be bishops or clerics, we command that they be deposed; if 
religious or lay, that they be cut off from Communion. [...] 





6. Irene—Constantine’s mother. 

7. Aatoevav—latreia, best translated as “adoration,” a form of worship applied 
only to God--vof to saints or to icons. The intent, here, is to distinguish rever- 
ence or veneration from the type of worship reserved for God alone. 
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[...] Believing in one God, to be celebrated in Trinity, we salute the 
honorable images! Those who do not so hold, let them be anathema. [...] 
Anathema to those who call the sacred images idols. Anathema to those 
who say that Christians resort to the sacred images as to gods. Anathema 
to those who say that any other delivered us from idols except Christ our 
God. Anathema to those who date to say that at any time the catholic 
church received idols. [...] 
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11.3 Theodore the Studite (759-826) Refutes 


Iconoclasts 


Theodore the Studite, On the Holy Icons, trans. Catharine P. Roth (Crestwood, 
NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary, 1981), 19-27, 32-37, 44-49. Used by permission 
of St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press. 





Figure 51. Theodore the Studite, mosaic, Nea Moni (New Monastery), Chi- 
os, Greece, 1000s 


Here Theodore releases furious invective against the icono- 
clasts. He demonizes his opponents, calling them “serpents of 
heresy” who possess “frightening, unstable minds” and are 
guilty of “barking at the truth” in their “so-called” arguments. 

Within this abusive rant, however, is a carefully reasoned 
argument, which, like that of John of Damascus, returns again 
and again to the incarnation as the prime justification for the 
veneration of images. 
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“There is a time to speak” and not “to keep silent” if one has any 
ability in speaking, since a certain heresy is threatening us, barking at 
the truth, and frightening unstable minds by its empty noise. For a 
speaker might perhaps accomplish these two things: he might reinforce 
his own understanding, by sorting out the component arguments con- 
cerning the matter at issue and putting them in order; and he might 
share his findings with others, if anyone were willing to listen. There- 
fore, inadequate as I am to both tasks, yet relying on the prayers and 
urgings of my fathers, I will try to show as well as possible how I un- 
derstand the problem. “It is better,” says the theologian, “to contribute 
what one can than to leave the whole task undone”; especially since I 
did not explain it sufficiently in the invective that I wrote. Now, how- 
ever, I will set forth the argument by opposing our own teaching and 
that of the other side, so that by the juxtaposition, as in some kind of 
assay,® the debased and adulterated currency of impiety may be cast 
out from the trustworthy and genuine coinage of the truth. “The Lord 
will give words to those who preach in a great host”: if indeed, un- 
worthy as I am, I may quote the psalmist as I begin my treatise. 

1. We Christians, you know, O heretics, have one worship, and 
one veneration—I mean, for the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spir- 
it—because that which is venerated is one in the nature of divinity, 
although those that are intellectually perceived are three in their hypo- 
static properties, according to our normal teaching. 


* Accusations of idolatry ° 

2. The heretics say, “Surely there is not just one veneration, if our 
piety is shown to have many objects of veneration by the erection of 
icons, a practice that by some wile of the devil has been transferred 
from pagan tradition, bringing the veneration of idols into the catholic 
church. For every theologian agrees that the Godhead is entirely in- 
comprehensible and uncircumscribable.”? 

It is obvious to everyone that the Godhead is incomprehensible 
and uncircumscribable, and I may add boundless, limitless, formless, 
and whatever adjectives signify the privation of what the Godhead is 
not. But “What fellowship does light have with darkness?” here also it 


8. assay—examination or analysis. 
9. uncircumscribable—uanlimited, undefined, unrestricted. 
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is appropriate to say, or “What agreement does Christ have with Beli- 
alr’”’!9 What do the holy icons have in common with the idols of pagan 
gods? If we were worshipping idols, we would have to worship and 
venerate the causes before the effects, namely Astarte !! and 
Chamos,!? the abomination of the Sidonians,!? as it is written, and 
Apollo, Zeus, Kronos,'* and all the other diverse gods of the pagans, 
who because they were led astray by the devil transferred their worship 
unwittingly from God the maker to the products of his workmanship, 
and, as it is said, “worshipped the creation instead of the creator,” 
slipping into a single abyss of polytheism. We, however, have only one 
God, whom we venerate as Trinity. And in regard to the doctrine of 
theology, so far from inventing some kind of circumscription or com- 
prehension (perish the idea! for this was an invention of pagan 
thought), we do not even know that the Godhead exists at all, or what 
sort of thing it is, as it alone understands about itself. But because of 
his great goodness, one of the Trinity has entered human nature and 
become like us. There is a mixture of the immiscible,'> a compound of 
the uncombinable: that is, of the uncircumscribable with the citcum- 
scribed, of the boundless with the bounded, of the limitless with the 
limited, of the formless with the well-formed (which is indeed para- 
doxical). For this reason Christ is depicted in images, and the invisible 
is seen. He who in his own divinity is uncircumscribable accepts the 
circumscription natural to his body. Both natures are revealed by the 
facts for what they are: otherwise one or the other nature would falsify 
what it is, as your opinions imply. 


* Problems of Christology 
3. “But,” the heretics say, “the Godhead does not remain uncit- 
cumscribed when Christ is circumscribed bodily. If the divinity is 
united to the flesh by a hypostatic union, the uncitcumscribable divin- 
ity must be co-circumscribed in the circumscription of the flesh. Nei- 


10. Befia/—an evil being in Jewish apocrypha. The term appears in Deuter- 
onomy, Judges, and 1 & 2 Samuel to indicate wickedness. 

11. Astarte—a goddess of northwestern Semitic religions, similar to Ishtar. 

12. Chamos—a god of the Moabites. 

13. Sidonians—a tribe that fought the Israelites. The exact location of their 
homeland is unclear. 

14. Apollo, Zeus, Kronos—major Greek gods. 

15. immiscible—anmixable. 
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ther can be separated from the other, or else some abominable kind of 
division would be introduced.” 

According to the word-play that you call an argument, neither 
could the Godhead remain incomprehensible in being comprehend- 
ed—but it was wrapped in swaddling clothes! Nor could it remain 
invisible in being seen—but it was seen! Nor could it remain intangible 
in being touched—but it was touched! Nor could it remain impassi- 
ble’ in suffering—but it was crucified! Nor could it remain immortal 
in dying—but it was put to death! In the same way you should under- 
stand that the Godhead has also remained uncircumscribable in being 
circumscribed. For these are properties just as those others are; but the 
properties of the uncircumscribable nature are those in which Christ is 
recognized to be God, while the properties of the circumscribed nature 
ate those in which he is confessed to be man. Neither one makes the 
other into something new, nor departs from what it was itself; nor is 
one changed into the other (for such a change would produce the 
confusion that we have refused to admit); but he is one and the same 
in his hypostasis, with his two natures un-confused in their proper 
spheres. Therefore you must either accept the “circumscribed,” or if 
not, then take away the “visible” and “tangible” and “graspable” and 
whatever adjectives are in the same category. Then it would become 
obvious that you utterly deny that the Word became flesh—which is 
the height of impiety. 

4. According to the heretics, to call Christ a mere man is totally 
absurd. “Circumscription,” they say, “is characteristic of a mere man: 
therefore Christ is not a mere man, because he is not circumscribed.” 

You seem to me to be talking complete nonsense when you keep 
bringing up your favorite word “uncircumscribable.” You try to evade 
our argument with non-argument, to refute what is undemonstrated by 
your demonstration and what is illogical with your logic. But come into 
the ring and be utterly overthrown. For Christ did not become a mere 
man, nor is it orthodox to say that he assumed a particular man, but 
rather that he assumed man in general, or the whole human nature. It 
must be said, however, that this whole human nature was contemplat- 
ed in an individual manner (for otherwise how could he be seen?), so 
that he is seen and described, touched and circumscribed, eats and 
drinks, matures and grows, works and rests, sleeps and wakes, hungers 
and thirsts, weeps and sweats, and whatever else one does or suffers 


16. impassibke—incapable of suffering. 
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who is in all respects a man. Therefore we must admit that Christ is 
circumscribed, although not a mere man (for he is not one of the many, 
but God made man); or else we may be attacked by the swift serpents 
of heresy whom you follow, namely those who say that he came only 
in appearance and fantasy. At the same time we must also admit that 
he is uncircumscribable, if indeed he is God made man, so that we may 
drive off the impious dog who babbles that Christ received his origin 
from Mary. For this is the novel mystery of the dispensation, that the 
divine and human natures came together in the one hypostasis of the 
Word, which maintains the properties of both natures in the indivisible 
union. 


* Mosaic commandment ° 

5. “The erection of images is completely forbidden,” the heretics 
say, “in the scripture; for it says, “You shall not make an idol for your- 
self, nor any likeness of whatever is in the Heaven above or on the 
earth below or in the waters under the earth. You shall not venerate 
them, nor shall you worship them, for I am the Lord your God.” 

When and to whom were these words spoken? Before the age of 
grace, and to those who “were confined under the law,” and were be- 
ing taught the monarchy of one divine person; when God had not yet 
been revealed in the flesh, and the men of antiquity were being pro- 
tected against foreign idols. This law had to be made for those who 
through their forefather Abraham had formed a chosen people and 
fled the abyss of polytheism, because there is one God and Lord of all, 
“whom no man has ever seen or can see,” as it is written. For him 
there is no designation, no likeness, no circumscription, no definition, 
nothing at all of what comes within the comprehension of the human 
mind. The words of the prophet make this very clear: “To whom did 
you liken the Lord, or with what likeness did you compare him?” I 
pass over the fact that what was utterly forbidden in the case of God 
was not forbidden in every other case. For he who had given the pro- 
hibition to the hierophant!” Moses immediately afterward command- 
ed him: “You shall make two cherubim of gold, of hammered work, 
on the two ends of the mercy seat ... The cherubim shall spread out 
their wings above, overshadowing the mercy seat with their wings, their 
faces one to another ... and there I will make myself known to you, and 


17. hierophant—one who leads congregants into the presence of the holy. 
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I will speak with you.” And in the book of Leviticus,'® the Lord says to 
Moses, “‘Make a serpent for yourself, and set it on a pole; and everyone 
who is bitten, when he sees it, shall live.’ So Moses made a bronze 
serpent, and set it on a pole; and if a serpent bit any man, he would look 
at the bronze serpent and live.” Now you see the whole teaching of 
scripture; although the angels are not solid like us; and although the 
serpent differs from us by its reptilian shape, nevertheless it was received 
figuratively as a symbol of Christ.!? If God formerly condescended to 
be symbolized by a serpent in order to heal those who were bitten, 
how could it not be pleasing to him and appropriate to set up the im- 
age of the bodily form that has been his since he became man? And if 
the symbol in animal form cured those who had been bitten by its 
sight alone, how could the holy representation of Christ’s very form do 
otherwise than hallow those who see it? 

6. “Well, then, God falls into contradiction and opposes himself,” 
the heretics say. What madness! The prohibition applies to likening the 
Godhead to all those creaturely objects such as the sun, the moon, the 
stars, or whatever else, upon which idols are modeled; but the com- 
mand aims to lead Israel symbolically by means of certain sculptured 
and modeled forms as fat as possible toward the contemplation and 
worship of the one God. Is not even the very pattern of the whole 
tabernacle a distinct prefiguration of worship in the spirit, roughly 
sketched in symbolic visions for the great Moses by the God of all? 


¢ Matter and spirit ° 
7. “It is a degradation,” the heretics say, “and a humiliation, to de- 
pict Christ in material representations.” It is better that he should re- 
main in mental contemplation, as he is formed in us by the Holy Spirit, 
who sends into us a kind of divine formation through sanctification 
and righteousness. For the scripture says, “What profit is an image 
when its maker has shaped it, a metal image, a teacher of lies? For the 
workman trusts in his own creation.” And in another place: “A tree 
from the forest is cut down, and worked with an axe by the hands of 
the craftsman; men deck it with silver and gold.” 
You cannot seem to avoid repeating yourself like a blind man go- 
ing in circles, as you keep maliciously shifting from one thing to an- 


18. Leviticus—the passage is, in fact, from Numbers 21:8. 
19. it was received figuratively as a symbol of Christ—most scholars of Hebrew 
scripture would discount this assertion. 
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other. The very thing that you call indecent and abject is actually god- 
like and sublime because of the greatness of the mystery. For is it not 
glorious for the lofty when they humble themselves, as it is shameful 
for the lowly when they exalt themselves? Thus for Christ, who te- 
mains on his own summit of divinity, glorified in his immaterial inde- 
scribability, it is glory to be materially circumscribed in his own body 
because of his sublime condescension toward us. For he who had cre- 
ated everything became matter (that is, flesh). He did not refuse to 
become and to be called what he had received, and it is characteristic 
of matter to be circumscribed materially. As for your argument that he 
is sufficiently represented for mental contemplation, because he is 
formed again in us through the Holy Spirit—that belongs to the sub- 
ject of baptism. Besides, we are not talking about how the “very stamp 
of the hypostasis” of God the Father is depicted in us, but about how 
we depict his human image with material pigments. If merely mental 
contemplation were sufficient, it would have been sufficient for him to 
come to us in a merely mental way; and consequently we would have 
been cheated by the appearance both of his deeds, if he did not come 
in the body, and of his sufferings, which were undeniably like ours. But 
enough of this! As flesh he suffered in the flesh, he ate and drank like- 
wise, and did all the other things that every man does, except for sin. 
And so what seems dishonor to your way of thinking is actually true 
honor to the greatly honored and exceedingly glorious Word. Would 
you please stop ignorantly dragging out scriptural verses to use against 
us, taking the words spoken against the pagans in regard to the forms 
of idols, and misapplying them to the icon of Christ? For what person 
with any sense does not understand the difference between an idol and 
an icon? That the one is darkness, and the other light? That the one is 
deceptive, the other infallible? That the one belongs to polytheism, but 
the other is the clearest evidence of the divine economy? [...] 


* Proper veneration ° 

13. “How can they say,” the heretics ask, “that the image should 
not be displayed without veneration? On the contrary, we ought to 
display the image without venerating it, because equally with hearing 
the sight enables us to return to the events and remember them; while 
at the same time we avoid the unspiritual effect of material representa- 
tion. For ‘God is spirit, and those who worship him must worship in 
spirit and truth,’ as the scripture says.” 
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If you admit that the acuity of sight is equal to that of hearing, 
which is true, you must take the equivalence seriously: let the sacred 
Gospel book also remain only for hearing, and not be venerated (alt- 
hough it is holy). But if this is foolish, why is not your suggestion fool- 
ish also? For you yourself have judged them equal. Or why do you not 
say that each is venerable, but that each conflicts with itself in giving 
help and harm at once? So whether in an image, or in the Gospel, or in 
the cross, or in any other consecrated object, God is evidently wor- 
shipped “in spirit and in truth,” as the materials are exalted by the 
raising of the mind toward God. The mind does not remain with the 
materials, because it does not trust in them: that is the error of the 
idolaters. Through the materials, rather, the mind ascends toward the 
prototypes: this is the faith of the orthodox. [...] 


* Etymological arguments * 

16. “There is no difference,” they say, “between ‘idol’ and ‘icon,’ 
for both words mean the same. ‘Idol’ comes from Greek, ‘form’ in 
general (for its proper signification is not ‘that which is seen’); ‘icon’ 
comes from Greek, in the sense of ‘likeness.’ A likeness is simply that 
which is not its prototype, and so are both ‘idol’ and ‘icon.’ For both 
words amount to the same in meaning. But to venerate an idol, when 
claiming to venerate Christ circumscribed, is impious; for it is utterly 
forbidden by the word of truth.” 

From the same reasoning, that the likenesses are not the Godhead, 
but that they usurp the truth, there is no difference; because the scrip- 
ture forbids equally not only the imagery of idols, but also statues and 
likenesses and anything else of the sort. For it says, “You shall make 
for yourselves no gods made with hands and erect no graven image or 
statue, and you shall not set up a figured stone in your land, to vener- 
ate them; for I am the Lord your God.” And elsewhere: “Has not the 
workman made an icon, or the goldsmith having melted gold, gilt it 
over, and made it a likeness?” For the danger of idolatry comes from 
both icon and idol. Therefore since the name of icon has been forbid- 
den from of old for the likeness of God according to his limitless na- 
ture, we must not for that purpose use it or anything of the same order. 
We use the word “icon” rather in reference to the bodily form of 
Christ; as in the beginning, in the creation of the world, this was al- 
ready indicated at the formation of the first man. For God said, “Let 
us make man in our image (icon) and likeness.” And again the word is 
used in the divine question, “Whose image (icon) is this?” So from 
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these passages we obtain the proper use of the word “image” or 
“icon”; by transference we use the words “form” (Greek) and “like- 
ness” (Greek); but we never use the word “idol” at all, even though it 
has the same meaning of “similitude.” For it is restricted to the ancient 
worshippers of the creation and to anyone now who does not venerate 
the Trinity indivisible in nature, in glory, and in power, or who does 
not confess the incarnation of the Word. For as it is written, “Let 
those gods perish who did not make the heavens and the earth” but 
themselves were made from wood and stone and all kinds of materials, 
and are divided among themselves and conflicting not only in nature 
but also in will, glory, and worship. And they will bring out to us like 
captives the icons of our Lady and of all the other saints. [...] 


* Christ as prototype ° 

1. Orthodox: Do you admit that since the Son and Word of the 
Father has become flesh, he is circumscribed by the flesh, while re- 
maining uncircumscribable in his divine nature? 

Heretic: | agree, for how could I not, since the theologian fathers 
declare this? Gregory says, “Circumscribed in the body, uncircum- 
scribable in the spirit”; and Athanasius says, “Invisibly recognized as 
God and truly being so, but visibly touched as man and truly existing 
as such.” 

2. Orthodox: Do you not also admit that this circumscription, 
namely the image of Christ, is worthy of veneration? 

Heretic: Not at all, because none of the divinely inspired fathers 
has said this either. But I shall ask you in return, and you must answer: 
where is it written in the Old or New Testament that we should vener- 
ate an image? 

3. Orthodox: Wherever it is written that we should venerate the 
prototype of the image. 

Heretic: “You shall venerate the Lord your God, and him only shall 
you worship.” This is what is written. We are commanded to venerate 
the Lord, not any kind of “prototype,” much less an image, as you say. 

4. Orthodox: We are not talking about theology, sir, in which there 
is no question of resemblance or likeness; but about the divine econ- 
omy, in which we see the prototype and the copy, if indeed you con- 
fess that the Word assumed flesh and became like us. 

Heretic: When the scripture says, “You shall venerate the Lord 
your God, and him only shall you worship,” does not the Word com- 
mand us to offer veneration to the Son together with the Father? 
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5. Orthodox: Obviously, but this law was not given to the men of 
antiquity as if God had assumed flesh, for “No one has ever seen God,” 
as the scripture says. When he became flesh and entered into circum- 
scription, the uncircumscribable one was seen, and the intangible and 
invisible one became subject to bodily sight and touch. He is venerated 
together with the Father, because he is God equally with the Father; 
but he is venerated also in his image, of which he is the prototype, 
because he became man like us in everything but sin. 

Heretic: Concerning Christ, all the inspired scriptures say clearly 
that he is worthy of veneration, for it is written, “Let all God’s angels 
venerate him’; but concerning the prototype and the image, the scrip- 
tures say nothing. 

6. Orthodox: Concerning Christ, when it is written, “Let all God’s 
angels venerate him,” what else can we understand but that it is written 
concerning the prototype? For he became man after being God, and 
every man is the prototype of his own image. There could not be a 
man who would not have a copy that is his image. Obviously Christ 
also, inasmuch as he has been made like us in everything, is the proto- 
type of his image, even if it is not written explicitly. So when you ask, 
“Where is it written that we should venerate the image of Christ?,” 
then you should hear the answer, “Wherever it is written that we 
should venerate Christ,” if indeed the copy is inseparable from the 
prototype. 

Heretic: But since it is not written that Christ is the prototype of 
his image, your statement cannot be accepted, because it is not includ- 
ed in the traditional confession of our faith. 

7. Orthodox: Many teachings that are not written in so many words, 
but have equal force with the written teachings, have been proclaimed 
by the holy fathers. It is not the inspired scripture but the later fathers 
who made clear that the Son is consubstantial with the Father, that the 
Holy Spirit is God, that the Lord’s mother is Theotokos, and other doc- 
trines that are too many to list. If these doctrines are not confessed, 
he truth of our worship is denied. But these doctrines were confessed 
t the time when need summoned them for the suppression of heresies 
hat were rising up against the truth. So after all how is it surprising, 
Ithough it is not written that Christ is the prototype of his image, if 
he times now require this to be said in opposition to the growing 
conoclast heresy, since the truth is so clearly evident? For if he is not 
he prototype of his own image, neither is he incarnate, but remains 
outside circumscription in the boundlessness of his divinity. But if he 
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is incarnate and visible like us, why do you not attribute to him the 
same characteristics as to every other man in consequence of this like- 
ness? 

Heretic: Because, although Christ is God and man, he is not a mere 
man as if he were one like us, neither consequently is it right to say 
that he is the prototype of his image. 

8. Orthodox: When the fathers said that Christ is not a mere man, 
they did not say it, I judge, intending to deny his circumscription, but 
referring to his being both God and man, which is not characteristic of 
one like us. In this respect we are all called “mere men.” But insofar as 
he is citcumscribed, he is the prototype of his own image, just as if he 
were one like us; yet he is not therefore a mere man. 

Heretic: | admit that Christ is circumscribed, but not that he has 
the relationship of prototype. 

9. Orthodox: How could he be circumscribed if he did not have the 
relationship of prototype? What we call “circumscribed” is simply that 
which is a prototype. For that which is circumscribed can serve as a 
model for the image that is drawn as a copy. Therefore when you ad- 
mit that Christ is circumscribed, you must grant, whether you like it or 
not, that he is the prototype of his image, as every man is of his own 
likeness. Accordingly the divine Basil says, “Let Christ, who presides 
over the contest, also be portrayed in the painting.” By saying this, he 
has fittingly shown that Christ is the prototype of his image, if indeed 
everyone who is portrayed in a painting is copied from the form of the 
prototype. 

Heretic: What kind of veneration does the prototype share with its 
copy? 

10. Orthodox: The same as the life-giving cross shares with its own 
representation. 

Heretic: Where did you get this idea? I will not accept you as a new 
lawgiver. 

11. Orthodox: The doctrine comes from two men who speak God’s 
words. Dionysius the Areopagite”? says, “Truth in the likeness, the 
archetype in the image; each in the other except for the difference of 


20. Dionysius the Areopagite—nobody knows the true identity of “Dionysius 
the Areopagite,” an anonymous, mystical writer confused, intentionally or not, 
with the man the Apostle Paul converted to Christianity in Athens (Acts 17:34). 
Many scholars suspect that this “pseudo-Dionysius,” who lived in the late 400s 
or early 500s, was a Syrian monk. 
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essence.” The great Basil says, “He who looks at the emperor’s image 
in the public square, and calls the one in the picture ‘emperor,’ does 
not acknowledge two emperors, the image and him whose image it is; 
nor if he should say, pointing to the one drawn in the picture, “This is 
the emperor,’ does he deprive the prototype of the name of emperor. 


Rather he confirms the honor of the emperor by recognizing his image. 


For if the image is the emperor, all the more must he be emperor who 
has provided the cause for the image.” And elsewhere Basil says, “In 
general the artificial image, modeled after its prototype, brings the 
likeness of the prototype into matter and acquires a share in its form 
by means of the thought of the artist and the impress of his hands. 
This is true of the painter, the stonecarver, and the one who makes 
statues from gold and bronze: each takes matter, looks at the proto- 
type, receives the imprint of that that he contemplates, and presses it 
like a seal onto his material.” [...] 
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12. Icons: Aesthetics and Forms, 


1100s—1600s 


n this, our second section on iconography, we turn our at- 
tention from the political and theological controversies sur- 
rounding icons to the icons themselves. 

How does one “read” an icon? What conventions inform 
these compositions? How should we understand the saints, 
prophets, and figures portrayed in icons? 

Since icon painters follow rigid rules governing the depiction 
of persons and scenes, we group our discussions of icons below 
according to common types, e.g., icons of Christ, icons of the 
Mother of God, etc. 

Many of the observations in this section, even when not 
quoted verbatim, derive directly from the work of the icono- 
grapher Leonid Uspensky and the theologian Vladimir Lossky, 
who together wrote a classic study of the conventions and 
meanings of disparate iconographic forms through the ages.! 
Other good studies, from which this section also draws, include 


1. Léonide Ouspensky and Vladimir Lossky, Der Sinn der Ikonen (Bern: U. Graf, 
1952); available in English as Vladimir Lossky and Leonid Ouspensky, The 
Meaning of Icons, trans. G. E. H. Palmer and E. Kadloubovsky (Crestwood, NY: St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1999). 
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the work of Kurt Weitzmann and of Alfredo Tradigo.? We rec- 
ommend all three works for those interested in learning more. 


2. Kurt Weitzmann, The Icon: Holy Images—Sixth to Fourteenth Century (New 
York: George Braziller, 1978). Alfredo Tradigo, Icone e santi d’Oriente (Milan: 
Electa, 2004); available in English as Icons and Saints of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, trans. Stephen Sartarelli (Los Angeles: J. Paul Getty Museum, 2006). 
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12.1 Savior Acheiropoietos 


The Eastern church sometimes speaks of Christ as the “last 
Adam” (First Corinthians 15:45), that is, as the archetype of the 
“first man.” Eastern Orthodoxy emphasizes Christ’s kenosis, 
that is, his voluntary emptying of himself—his condescension to 
God’s will—in choosing to become man. Although Christ lived 
without sinning, he acquired the image of sinful man, uniting 
the form of God with the form of man. See, for example, Philip- 
pians 2:5—-7: 

Let the same mind be in you that was in Christ Jesus, 

who, though he was in the form of God, 

did not regard equality with God 
as something to be exploited, 
but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a slave, 
being born in human likeness. 
And being found in human form, 
he humbled himself 
and became obedient to the point of death— 
even death on a cross. (NRSV) 
So how does an icon painter portray both the divine and the hu- 
man character of Christ? How does one show both divine majes- 
ty and the humility of Christ’s kenosis? 

One way is through an acheiropoietos icon, sometimes 
called an icon “made without hands” or an icon “of the Lord on 
the cloth.” Iconographets point to Mark 14:58: “We heard him 
say, ‘I will destroy this temple that is made with hands, and in 
three days I will build another, not made with hands.” John 2:21 
insists that here Christ spoke about “the temple of his body.” To 
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iconographets, Christ thus predicted the preservation of his body 
(the temple) in a form made without hands.? 

How? 

A Byzantine legend tells the tale of King Abgar (13 CE-50 
CE) of Edessa (modern Sanliurfa in Turkey), who suffered from 
incurable leprosy. Abgar sent his court painter, Ananias, to find 
Jesus in Palestine, presumably hoping that Ananias could paint a 
portrait of Christ endowed with miraculous powers. The crowds 
surrounding Christ prevented Ananias from painting the portrait, 
but Jesus spotted Ananias and called him over. Christ then asked 
for water and a towel and wiped his face with the towel. On the 
towel remained an impression of Christ’s face, which he pre- 
sented to Ananias. Ananias delivered this image, an “icon not 
made by hands,” to his ailing king, who recovered from his lep- 
rosy. (The West has a similar tradition in which a certain “Ve- 
ronica” wiped Christ’s face at his crucifixion, and the image later 
cured the Roman emperor Tiberius.) 

This image of Christ continues to serve as an “accurate pro- 
totype” for icon painters, a tangible expression of divinity in 
human form.4 


3. Ouspensky and Lossky, 69, 72. 
4. Ibid. 
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12.1.1 Acheiropoietos (1000s) 


Moscow School; State Tretiakov Gallery, Moscow 

This acheiropoietos icon, like all others of the type, shows 
only Christ’s face—the face imprinted on the towel; head and 
shouldets are not visible. Here Christ’s beard is forked; in other 
acheiropoietos icons it tapers to a single point. Note the flowing 
locks of hair, the extra-long and exceptionally straight nose, the 
arched eyebrows, and the kind mouth. The effect is one of sedate 
seriousness, profoundly attentive to the viewer.' The circle of the 
halo represents the Heaven; the square that contains the circle 
represents earth.® 

Although the Eastern church holds that Christ never sinned 
(his visage here lacks any hint of carnality), his expression sug- 
gests a kind receptiveness to those—all viewers—who have 
sinned. The large eyes and dilated pupils suggest sympathy 
for—tather than condemnation of—our failings.’ 

The square shape of the icon represents the earth. The cir- 
cular “nimbus” or halo represents the heavens, and its golden 
color indicates Christ’s divine light and holiness. The cross within 
the nimbus, a symbol of Christ’s sacrifice for us, is a standard 
feature in many Eastern depictions of Christ. 


5. Ouspensky and Lossky, 72. 
6. Tradigo, 238. 
7. Ouspensky and Lossky, 72. 
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Figure 52. Acheiropoietos, 1000s, Moscow school, State Tretiakov Gallery, 
Moscow 
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12.2 Christ Enthroned 


Icons of Christ Enthroned draw from two visions, one re- 
counted in the book of Isaiah and one in the book of Revelation. 
From Isaiah 6:1-4:8 


In the year that King Uzziah died, I saw the Lord sitting on a 
throne, high and lofty; and the hem of his robe filled the temple. 
Seraphs were in attendance above him; each had six wings: 
with two they covered their faces, and with two they covered 
their feet, and with two they flew. And one called to another 
and said: 


Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; 
the whole earth is full of his glory. (NRSV) 
And from Revelation 4:2-8:° 


After this I looked, and there in Heaven a door stood open! And 
the first voice, which I had heard speaking to me like a trumpet, 
said, “Come up here, and I will show you what must take place 
after this.” At once I was in the spirit, and there in Heaven 
stood a throne, with one seated on the throne! And the one 
seated there looks like jasper and cornelian,!° and around the 
throne is a rainbow that looks like an emerald. Around the 
throne are twenty-four thrones, and seated on the thrones are 
twenty-four elders, dressed in white robes, with golden crowns 
on their heads. Coming from the throne are flashes of lightning, 
and rumblings and peals of thunder, and in front of the throne 
burn seven flaming torches, which are the seven spirits of God; 
and in front of the throne there is something like a sea of glass, 
like crystal. 


Around the throne, and on each side of the throne, are four 


living creatures, full of eyes in front and behind: the first living 
creature like a lion, the second living creature like an ox, the 


8. Tradigo, 230. 
9. Ibid. 


10. cornelian—a brownish-red, semi-precious gemstone. 
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third living creature with a face like a human face, and the 
fourth living creature like a flying eagle. And the four living 
creatures, each of them with six wings, are full of eyes all 
around and inside. Day and night without ceasing they sing, 


Holy, holy, holy, 
the Lord God the Almighty, 


who was and is and is to come. (NRSV) 
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12.2.1 Christ Enthroned (1400s) 


Russian; Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

Here the powers of Heaven described in Isaiah and Revela- 
tion surround the king of glory. His ornate throne emphasizes 
his majesty. His right hand blesses the viewer, and his left holds 
a book with a composite text derived from John 7:24 and Mat- 
thew 7:2, “Judge not according to the appearance, but judge 
righteous judgment. For with what judgment ...”"! 

The mandorla (the green oval surrounding Christ) and the 
two, curved red squares (together forming an octagonal star) 
symbolize the age to come. Cherubim inhabit the mandorla sur- 
rounding the supreme judge. The corners of the exterior red 
square contain the four creatures mentioned in Revelation; here 
they serve as symbols of the four evangelists, the authors of the 
Gospels. Upper left: Matthew, a man; lower left: Mark, a lion; 
upper right: John, an eagle; and lower right: Luke, a bull.” 

A sense of tranquility pervades the icon, evident both in 
Christ’s restrained movement and in the repose of the beasts who 
occupy the cornets.¥ 


11. Ibid., 73. 
12. Ibid. Tradigo, 239. 
13. Ouspensky and Lossky, 73. 
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Figure 53. Christ Enthroned, 1400s, Russian; Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York 
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12.3 Christ Pantocrator 


“Pantocrator” may be translated as “Almighty” or 
“All-Powerful,” and “Christ Pantocrator” icons depict Christ as a 
stern judge, a powerful, divine monarch and ruler over all. Christ 
Pantocrator always holds either a book or a scroll in his left hand, 
symbols of his law and his readiness to judge those who walk the 
earth and those entering the afterlife. 

The stern expression in Pantocrator icons assumes several 
forms. In the first icon below, the sternness lacks any harshness; 
it is tempered by hints of compassion. In the expression of the 
second icon, however, there is a strong note of anger. 
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12.3.1 Christ Pantocrator (1500s) 


Russian; Temple Gallery, London 


In this Pantocrator icon Christ’s aura of calm authority is 


especially pronounced. His right hand administers a benediction. 


The tilt of his hand toward Matthew’s Gospel invites the viewer 
to accept the invitation therein: “Come to me, all you that are 
weaty and are carrying heavy burdens, and I will give you rest ... 
For my yoke is easy ...” (Matthew 11:28, 30, NRSV)." 

Close scrutiny reveals that Christ’s inner tunic appears to be 
woven from gold, a symbol of his divinity. The icon painter cre- 
ated this affect with “assiste” or gold leaf, the application of 
which constitutes a delicate and time-consuming process. The 
standard cross in the nimbus around Christ’s head has worn 
away.5 


14. Ibid., 73. 
15. Ibid. 
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Figure 54. Christ Pantocrator, 1500s, Russian; Temple Gallery, London 
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12.3.2 Christ Pantocrator Mosaic (ca. 1080-1100) 


Greek; Daphni, Greece 

This second Pantocrator is a Greek mosaic of tile laid in the 
late 1000s. Here Christ assumes a grim, even fearsome expres- 
sion. The heavy eyebrows and dark circles around his eyes sug- 
gest a harsh magistrate, more prone to edicts than to kindness. 
Unlike in the first, Russian icon, Christ here does not bestow a 
blessing, and he issues no invitation to lay down burdens or to 
rest. In fact Christ does not even meet the viewer’s gaze. 

The “IC” and “XC” flanking the nimbus are a “christogram,” 
a traditional, four-letter abbreviation for the Greek words mean- 
ing “Jesus Christ.” The abbreviation derives from the first and 
last letters of “IHCOYC XPICTOC”: “IC XC.” Q(HCOYC 
XPICTOC is a transliteration of IHLOYX XPIZTOYX, in which 
each Sigma [2] becomes a “C.”) 
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Figure 55. Christ Pantocrator, mosaic, 1080-1100, Greek, Daphni, Greece 
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12.4 Hodigitria 


Tradition holds that St. Luke met the Virgin Mary sometime 
after Christ’s death, and honored her and her son by painting the 
two of them. So impressed was the Mother of God that she 
blessed the portrait and promised that “My blessing shall remain 
always with this icon.” St. Luke sent the icon to a certain Theo- 
philius, along with the text of his Gospel. Sometime in the 
mid-400s the Byzantine Empress Eudoxia delivered the icon to 
her mother-in-law in Constantinople. 

Whatever its actual origin, this portrait, known as the 
“Hodigitria” (“she who shows the way”) is one of the most 
revered in Eastern Christendom. Hodigitria icons, common in 
Syria by the 500s, contain a number of standard elements. The 
Hodigitria Mother of God sits up straight while holding the in- 
fant Jesus. Despite being dressed in swaddling clothes, Christ 
looks more like a miniature adult than an infant, a depiction 
meant to suggest wisdom beyond his years. The Virgin’s child, 
in other words, is no ordinary baby. Christ’s right hand blesses 
the viewer, bestowing a benediction, and his left hand holds a 
scroll whose contents we cannot see.” 

There is no indication of intimacy between Mother and 
Child in Hodigitria icons. Here the Virgin is more majestic than 
motherly. Her role in part is that of presenter, introducing us to 
the savior of the world. Consider, for example, the way that her 
right hand beckons us to gaze on him who came through her to 
sanctify us. The Virgin’s magisterial bearing accords with the 
majesty of Christ. 


16. Ouspensky and Lossky, 80. 
17. Ibid., 80-81. 
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12.4.1 Smolensk Hodigitria (1500s) 


Russian; Castle De Wijenburgh, Echteld, 


Netherlands 

It is possible that Anne of Greece, the wife of St. Vladimir 
(the prince responsible for converting Rus’ to Christianity) first 
brought the Smolensk Hodigitria icon to Russia. Other legends 
offer different accounts. Whatever the case, no Hodigitria icon in 
Russia can be dated before the 1300s.8 

As is typical of Hodigitria icons, the Smolensk Virgin is 
stately and solemn, drawing attention to her son rather than to 
herself. She is elegant, with a graceful if unusually long neck. 
The three stars on her “maphorion” or veil—one over her right 
shoulder, one on her forehead, and one, covered by the Christ 
child, on her left shoulder—represent her constant virgini- 
ty—before, during, and after the birth of Christ.” 

In the upper right is the Archangel Gabriel, who announced 
to Mary that she would give birth. The Archangel Michael re- 
sides in the upper left. 


18. Ibid., 81 
19. Ibid. 
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Figure 56. Smolensk Hodigitria, 1500s, Russian, Castle De Wijenburgh, 
Echteld, Netherlands 
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12.4.2 Mosaic Icon with Virgin and Child 
(early 1200s) 


Sinai 

In this mosaic icon from Sinai, mother and child devote 
more attention to each other than in the Smolensk icon. The Vir- 
gin’s head inclines toward Christ’s, and he gazes up toward her. 
Still, the effect is not one of special warmth or intimacy: she re- 
mains somewhat distant from her child; the emphasis is on her 
holiness rather than her motherhood.” 

The artist designed this icon to be small and portable. As 
such, he worked with exceptionally tiny tesserae, the pieces of 
marble, glass, or tile that form mosaics. The workmanship is 
exquisite, and some tesserae in this mosaic—especially those in 
the face—are so small that they are difficult to discern without a 
magnifying glass. Notice especially the artist’s arrangement of 
tesserae in a manner that simulates brush strokes.”! 


20. Ibid., 102. 
21. Ibid. 
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12.5 Loving-Kindness 


Hodigitria icons, as we note above, depict a somewhat re- 
mote mother and child. At the other end of the spectrum are 
icons of “loving-kindness”: glykophilousa in Greek and 
umileniye in Russian. “Loving-kindness” icons focus on the af- 
fection between mother and child rather than the divinity of the 
Virgin and the Christ. Here mother and son cuddle. Christ slips 
his arm up into Mary’s veil and around her neck in a tender em- 
brace. To be sure, Christ and the Virgin remain divine, but the 
human form that Christ assumed (and which he inherited from 
his mother) is far more pronounced.” 

Mixed with the Virgin’s devotion is grief over her knowledge 
that her son will die on the cross. In the Gospel of Luke, when a 
man named Simeon recognizes the infant Jesus as_ the 
long-promised messiah, he tells Mary, “This child is destined for 
the falling and the rising of many in Israel, and to be a sign that 
will be opposed so that the inner thoughts of many will be re- 
vealed—and a sword will pierce your own soul too.” (Luke 2:34— 
35, NRSV) Here Mary broods on this knowledge. 

Loving-kindness icons became mote popular in Russia than 
in Byzantium, and it is fair to say that icon painting in Russia 
was, on the whole, more interested in representing human feel- 
ings than was Byzantine iconography. The scholar V.N. Lazarov 
suggests that umileniye icons represent 

one of the summits of Russian art. Neither French gothic art 

nor the Italian renaissance managed to imbue this image with 

greater warmth. The French and Italians created images that 
were more human, but not more moving. The Russian icons of 

“loving-kindness” justify their name: when looking at them the 

viewet is moved by a feeling of deep loving-kindness, a feeling 


22. Ouspensky and Lossky, 92. 
23. Ibid. 
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best described in the poetic words of St. Isaac of Syria. Accord- 
ing to St. Isaac the sign of a merciful heart is when “a man’s 
heart burns for all creation—men, birds, animals, demons and 
all creatures. At their memory and sight his eyes shed tears. 
Great and powerful compassion fills a man’s heart, and great 
suffering wrings it, so that he cannot endure, hear, or see any 
harm or the least pain suffered by a creature. This is why he 
ptays hourly, with tears, for dumb creation, for the enemies of 
truth, for those who harm him, that they should be preserved 
and shown metcy; he prays also for reptiles with a great com- 
passion that wells up in his heart without measure until he be- 
comes likened in this to God.” 4 


“[E]very human feeling expressed in an icon,” Lazarov contin- 
ues, “becomes transfigured and acquires its full meaning 
through its contact with the world of divine grace.” 


Icons of loving-kindness are perhaps the most striking example 
of this fact. In all the great variety of human feelings those 
connected with motherhood are the most intense, for more than 
any others they are connected not only with the inner but also 
with the physical life of man. In the icons of loving-kindness, 
the motherly caress of the Mother of God is indissolubly con- 
nected with her tormented pain for her Son. This compassion 
she feels for him is transformed into motherly compassion for 
all the creatures for whom he voluntarily sacrifices himself.” 


24. Ibid., 92-93. 
25. Ibid. 
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12.5.1 Vladimir Theotokos (ca. 1131) 


Russian; State Tretiakov Gallery, Moscow 

The Theotokos of Vladimir, dating from the early 1100s, is 
one of the oldest loving-kindness icons. Its legend is similar to 
that of the Hodigitria: Mary sat for a portrait painted by St. Luke, 
and on seeing the result, she voiced the words recorded in Luke 
1:48: “Surely, from now on all generations will call me blessed” 
and then added, “with this image are my grace and power.””6 

Russian chronicles report that the Greek patriarch sent the 
Theotokos icon to the grand duke of Kiev as a gift in 1131. The 
grand duke’s son moved it to his favorite city, Vladimir, from 
whence it acquired its name. (Legends report that the horse 
transporting the icon stopped near the city, refusing to go any 
farther, a sign that the Virgin wished her icon to stay in Vladimir.) 
In 1395 its caretakers moved the icon to Moscow to protect it 
from Tamerlane’s invasion. 

Russian chronicles attribute amazing feats to the icon. 
Tamerlane’s troops retreated after Prince Vasily of Moscow spent 
a night crying over the icon. Some credit the icon with saving 
Moscow from Tartar invaders between 1451 and 1480: “It is better 
for us to die than to deliver the image of the immaculate Mother 
of God of Vladimir to desecration.”?”7 Moscow troops who de- 
feated the Poles in 1612 fought for the Theotokos icon. The 
Moscow patriarchate claims on its web site that in December 
1941, as Nazi troops approached Moscow, Russian soldiers 
loaded the icon on an aitplane and flew it above Moscow.”’ The 
Nazis began their retreat several days later. 

In this icon mother and child draw toward one another. He 
caresses her cheek with his. She embraces and supports him with 
her right hand, calling the viewers’ attention to him with her left. 
The child here is both playful and loving. His nuzzling suggests 
a desire to comfort. She is melancholy, aware of the fate that 


26. Ouspensky and Lossky, 96. 

27. Ibid. 

28. “V den’ pamiati vmch. Georgia Pobedonostsa v Moskve nachnetsia 
vozdushnyi khod po gorodam Zolotogo kol’tsa,” 2007, Russkaia Pravoslavnaia 
Tserkov’, http://www.patriatchia.ru/db/text/235326.html. 
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awaits her son. Despite the human warmth that imbues the icon, 
the Virgin’s almond-shaped eyes and the dark green shadows on 
her face remind us as well of the divine.”° 

Note: Soon after this particular icon arrived in Russia, 
craftsmen covered it with a silver ok/ad, a decorative frame that 
obscured all but the figures’ faces; it is easy to spot the damage 
the ok/ad caused. Several restoration attempts are also apparent. 


29. Weitzmann, 80. 
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Figure 58. Vladimir Theotokos, ca. 1131, Russian, State Tretiakov Gallery, 
Moscow 
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12.6 St. John the Forerunner 


The Eastern church refers to John the Baptist—who prophe- 
sied the Lord’s coming and who later baptized Jesus in the Jor- 
dan River—as St. John the Forerunner, and it takes his role as 
forerunner to Christ seriously. In an iconostasis—the frame at 
the front of the church that holds tiers of icons—John resides 
next to Christ and the Virgin in the Deesis tier. He appears often 
in the church calendar: each Tuesday of the liturgical week is 
consecrated to his memory; the church also celebrates the day 
after the feast of the Baptism of Christ (7 January), the day of 
John’s death (29 August), discoveries of John’s relics, his con- 
ception (24 September), and his birth (24 June). 
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12.6.1 Encaustic Icon of St John the Forerunner 
(500s) 


Palestine?; City Museum of Eastern and Western 
Art, Kiev 

The scroll in John’s hand emphasizes his role as forerunner, 
that is, he who prophesied Christ’s coming: “Here is the Lamb 
of God who takes away the sin of the world!” (John 1:29, NRSV). 
His right hand—barely visible due to wear over the 
years—points to Christ, who resides in the “medallion” in the 
upper left. The Mother of God appears in her own medallion in 
the upper right. %° 

John’s years in the wilderness—exposed to the elements 
while living on locusts and honey—are quite evident, and he 
looks much the worse for wear: his brown tunic has seen better 
days; his hair is bedraggled and greasy; and his face is gaunt, as 
would be expected given his diet. John’s pained look pegs him as 
a “tragic” prophet; although he bears good news about the 
coming messiah, his own beheading at the hands of King Herod 
also lies before him. The intensity of his gaze hints at the power 
of his foresight and his convictions.*! 

This icon is one of the oldest surviving icons of any type, 
and there is a raw power in its primitive composition. Scholars 
have no firm indication of where it originated. Palestine is one 
possibility. %? 


30. Ibid., 52. 
31. Ibid. 
32. Ibid. 
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Figure 59. Encaustic icon of St John the Forerunner, 500s, Palestine?; City 
Museum of Eastern and Western Art, Kiev 
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12.6.2 St. John the Forerunner (ca. 1600) 


Greek 


In this icon, created roughly one millennium after the pre- 
vious icon, John sprouts wings from his back. These angelic ap- 
pendages reference a prophecy from the book of Malachi, in 
which God promises to send “my messenger” (whom the author 
of Malachi probably understood as an angel) “to prepare the way 
before me.” (Malachi 3:1, NRSV). Matthew’s Gospel later linked 
this reference to John the Forerunner: “This is the one about 
whom it is written, ‘see, I am sending my messenger ahead of 
you, who will prepare your way before you.’” Wings, then, be- 
come a clever way to link an Old Testament prophecy to its ful- 
fillment in the New Testament. Vespers services commemorat- 
ing St. John’s death (29 August) include a reading from the Can- 
ticles of St. Germanus of Constantinople: 

How shall we call you O prophet? Angel, apostle, or martyr? 

Angel for you have led an incorporeal life. Apostle, for you have 


taught nations. Martyr, for you have been beheaded for the 
Christ. 


In this icon Christ reaches down into the terrestrial sphere to 
bless him who prepares the way. John’s extended left hand indi- 
cates prayer. The cross prophesies Christ’s death.*5 

Under his tunic John wears a coat of camel hair, as de- 
sctibed in Mathew’s Gospel. The rocks behind John evoke the 
wilderness where he lived and preached. The axe among the 
bushes reminds us of John’s vigorous preaching:*4 


But when he saw many Pharisees and Sadducees coming for 
baptism, he said to them, “You brood of vipers! Who warned 
you to flee from the wrath to come? Bear fruit worthy of re- 
pentance. Do not presume to say to yourselves, ‘We have 
Abraham as our ancestor’; for I tell you, God is able from these 
stones to raise up children to Abraham. Even now the axe is 
lying at the root of the trees; every tree therefore that does not 
bear good fruit is cut down and thrown into the fire. ” (Mat- 
thew 3:7-10, NRSV) 


33. Ibid., 106. 
34. Ibid. 
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The severed head in the lower left foretells John’s beheading. * 





Figure 60. St. John the Forerunner, ca. 1600, Greek 


35. Ibid. 
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12.7 St. George 


St. George (ca. 270s—303) serves as the patron-saint of Russia, 
England (his red cross on a white background constitutes Eng- 
land’s flag), Greece, and other nations as well. 

Likely born to a Christian family, George served in the Ro- 
man army under Diocletian (284-305). Legend tells us that when 
Diocletian issued an edict in 302 demanding that all Roman sol- 
diers offer sacrifices to the pagan gods, George refused in the 
most egregious manner possible: in front of his own troops. 
Hoping he would relent, Diocletian offered George land, money, 
and slaves, all for naught. Defeated, Diocletian ordered George 
beheaded. Before the execution, torturers lacerated George on a 
wheel of swords, reviving him each of the three times he passed 
out. 

The story of St. George and the dragon is the best-known of 
the Georgian legends, and the earliest surviving icon to depict 
the tale dates from the 1000s. The story runs thus. There lived in 
a lake in Libya a fearsome dragon, whom the local pagans wor- 
shipped and to whom they sacrificed their children. When it 
came time for the local king to sacrifice his daughter, St. George, 
long dead, appeared posthumously on a steed, brandishing a 
lance. Shouting “in the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit,” he impaled the dragon and then ordered the king’s 
daughter to lead the wounded (and now tame) beast into the 
local town, where he slew it in front of the grateful locals.*° 


36. Ouspensky and Lossky, 137. 
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12.7.1 St. George the Martyr and the Dragon 
(1400s) 


Novgorod school; Russian Museum, St. Petersburg 

The legend of St. George and the dragon found special favor 
in the Russian city of Novgorod, a city from which some of Rus- 
sia’s most accomplished icons emerged. The icon above is char- 
acteristic of Novgorod work from the 1400s: clear details; simple, 
clean lines; and an understated elegance. Nothing extraneous 
muddies the picture. *’ 

Although George here appears rather short (note especially 
his stubby legs, particularly in relation to the rest of his body) 
and he lacks a classic, athletic build, the flowing lines of rider 
and horse suggest power and energy in both. Note too how the 
line of George’s cloak suggests the line of the hills: George here 
is almost elemental, emerging organically out of nature, directly 
at the dragon.*8 

The hand of Christ appears from Heaven in the upper right 
to bless this triumph. George’s victory, of course, comes from 
God. The bent heads of George and his steed indicate submis- 
sion to the divine power working through them. The legend 
speaks of brilliant, divine light radiating through George, repre- 
sented here in the white color of the horse.*? 

The dragon can be read symbolically as a representation of 
sin. God’s grace, flowing through the divinized George, over- 
comes the power of evil. George frees the villagers not only from 
a fearsome beast, but also, allegorically, from their enslavement 
to sin. 


37. Ouspensky and Lossky, 137. 
38. Ibid. 
39. Ibid. 
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Figure 61. St. George the Martyr and the Dragon, 1400s, Novgorod school, 
Russian Museum, St. Petersburg 
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12.8 Nativity of Christ 


Only the Gospels of Matthew and Luke describe the birth of 
Jesus, and only Luke says anything about his immediate sur- 
roundings in Bethlehem, noting only that Mary “wrapped him in 
bands of cloth, and laid him in a manger, because there was no 
place for them in the inn.” (Luke 2:7, NRSV). So why do an ox 
and a donkey, neither of which appears in Gospel accounts of 
Christ’s birth, appear in all icons of the nativity?” 

In part to add warmth and a sense of devotion. Representing, 
respectively, Jews and pagans, the ox and donkey peer worship- 
fully at the Christ child. They also indicate that the birth of Jesus 
has fulfilled a prophecy from Isaiah 1:2-3: 


Hear, O heavens, and listen, O earth; 
for the Lord has spoken: 
I reared children and brought them up, 
but they have rebelled against me. 
The ox knows its owner, 
and the donkey its mastet’s crib; 
but Israel does not know, 
my people do not understand. (NRSV) 


In other words, the ox and the donkey link Jesus to the prophets 
who prophesied his “betrayal” by Israel.*! 


40. Ouspensky and Lossky, 159. 
41. Ibid. 
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12.8.1 Nativity of Christ (1400s) 


Novgorod School; Banco Intesa, exhibited in 


Palazzo Leoni Montanari, Vicenza 

Although the Gospels remain silent about where in Bethle- 
hem Marty gave birth, the early Christian apologist Justin Martyr 
(103-165) situated Christ’s birth in a cave. Constantine’s mother, 
Helena, commissioned a church to be built over the cave in 339. 
The Byzantine emperor Justinian razed the church in 530 and 
built a much larger version, which pilgrims still visit today. Most 
Eastern icons depicting the nativity accept Justin’s account and 
place Christ’s manger in a cave. Here the cave prefigures Christ’s 
death: Jesus’s swaddling clothes look more like the burial outfit 
for a corpse, and his cradle looks more like a sepulcher; the cave 
of his birth thus suggests the cave in which he will be buried. 

This icon from the 1400s emphasizes in two ways Mary’s 
central role in bringing forth the savior of mankind: she is bigger 
(tread, more important) than all the other figures surrounding her 
and her son, and she occupies dead center in the scene.” 

The other characters serve dual functions. The angels in the 
upper left and upper right worship the child and announce the 
good news. They also represent the Trinity. The wise men who 
approach from the center left indicate that even the most elite 
membets of society owe allegiance to Christ. They also prefigure 
the women who would visit Christ’s tomb after his death.¥ 

In the lower right a demon in the guise of a shepherd tempts 
Joseph, who here represents all humankind, which needs (and 
receives) Mary’s watchful oversight from above.“ 

The black mass above the cave represents God’s unfathom- 
ability—his “essence” in Eastern theology, which can never be 
known—while the star and light emanating from this mass rep- 
resent God’s power and action—his “energies,” which can be 
known and which here shine down on creation and his son, and 
will continue to shine until the end of time. 


42. Ouspensky and Lossky, 159. 
43. Ibid., 159-160. 
44. Ibid. Tradigo, 105. 
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Figure 62. Nativity of Chris 


t, 1400s, Novgorod school; Banco Intesa, exhib- 
ited in Palazzo Leoni Montanari, Vicenza 
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12.9 Annunciation 


The Gospel of Luke reports the announcement or “annunci- 
ation” of Christ’s birth as follows. 


In the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent by God to a town 
in Galilee called Nazareth, to a virgin engaged to a man whose 
name was Joseph, of the house of David. The vitgin’s name was 
Mary. And he came to her and said, “Greetings, favored one! 
The Lord is with you.” But she was much perplexed by his 
wotds and pondered what sort of greeting this might be. The 
angel said to her, “Do not be afraid, Mary, for you have found 
favor with God. And now, you will conceive in your womb and 
bear a son, and you will name him Jesus. He will be great, and 
will be called the Son of the Most High, and the Lord God will 
give to him the throne of his ancestor David. He will reign over 
the house of Jacob forever, and of his kingdom there will be no 
end.” Mary said to the angel, “How can this be, since I am a 
virgin?” The angel said to her, “The Holy Spirit will come upon 
you, and the power of the Most High will overshadow you; 
therefore the child to be born will be holy; he will be called Son 
of God. And now, your relative Elizabeth in her old age has also 
conceived a son; and this is the sixth month for her who was 
said to be barren. For nothing will be impossible with God.” 
Then Mary said, “Here am I, the servant of the Lord; let it be 
with me according to your word.” Then the angel departed 
from her. (Luke 1:26-38, NRSV) 


Icons of the annunciation portray Gabriel’s stunning announce- 
ment to Mary. Most suggest the joy this announcement occa- 
sioned: note the bright colors, the banners, and the vigor of Ga- 
briel’s movement toward Mary: it looks as if, in his excitement, 
he is running. 
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The throne on which Marty sits denotes her superiority over 
even the archangel: he is merely the messenger; she is to be the 
Mother of God. 

The yarn in Mary’s hand references an account of the an- 
nunciation from the apocryphal Protoevangelium of James: 

And she took the pitcher and went forth to fill it with water: and 

lo a voice saying: “Hail, you who are highly favored; the Lord is 

with you: blessed are you among women.” And she looked 

about her upon the right hand and upon the left, to see where 
this voice should be: and being filled with trembling she went 

to her house and set down the pitcher, and took the purple and 

sat down upon her seat and drew out the thread. And behold an 

angel of the Lord stood before her saying: “Fear not, Mary, for 

you have found grace before the Lord of all things, and you 
shall conceive of his word.” 


Notice, in the two icons below, the phenomenon of “reverse 
perspective.” In most Western art we are accustomed to objects 
that recede into the background—that taper or narrow back and 
away to suggest distance. (Think of a road that narrows as it 
stretches back into the horizon.) 

Icons often reverse this perspective: objects proceed out to- 
watd the viewer rather than recede in and away from the viewer. 
The “vanishing point” exists somewhere out in front of the 
painting rather than back within it. 

Reverse perspective creates a sense that the icon opens up 
toward the viewer. Because icons represent what is eternal and 
what is larger than ourselves, it makes sense that they expand 
rather than recede as we peer into them. And because the icon’s 
perspective narrows toward the viewer, the viewer’s own im- 
portance recedes. Those who ate holy, and that which is ulti- 
mately important, expand. We decrease. 

For a clear example of reverse perspective, focus on the 
throne on which Mary sits in both of the following icons. The 
throne—especially the base—natrows out toward the viewer. If 
the artist had followed traditional perspective, the front of the 


45. Ouspensky and Lossky, 172. 
46. Protoevangelium of James 11:1-2. The Apocryphal New Testament, ed. M. 
R. James (Oxford: Clarendon, 1924). 
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throne would be wider than the back. But here the front is nar- 
tower than the back. 
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12.9.1 Annunciation (1400s) 


Russian, Moscow School; Icon Museum, 
Recklinghausen 


In this depiction of the annunciation Mary and the angel 
look up toward a dark, half circle, which emits rays on the scene 
below. This sphere represents God in his Heaven; the black 
symbolizes his unknown essence; the gold symbolizes his 
knowable energies. The rays represent the power of the Holy 
Spirit. This, then, is a divine event in which all three hypostases 
of God work together in unity. Mary’s gaze indicates her utter 
receptivity to God’s will. Her entire bearing orients upward, as if 
she aligns her will with God’s plan. The angel’s gaze above indi- 
cates that this momentous event is God’s, not his.*” 


47. Ouspensky and Lossky., 172. 
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Figure 63. Annunciation, 1400s, Russian, Moscow school, Icon Museum, 
Recklinghausen 
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12.9.2 Annunciation (early 1300s) 


Okhrid, Macedonia 
In this icon the gravity of the annunciation is more pro- 
nounced. Here Gabriel strides purposefully toward Mary, look- 
ing directly at her. She appears less confident, holding up her 
hand, almost as if to ward him off.4* There is nothing fearful 
here, but Mary does appear disconcerted, as would anyone to 


whom an archangel appeared with news that she would bear the 
Son of God.” 


48. Tradigo, 101. 
49. Weitzmann, 126. 
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Figure 64. Annunciation, early 1300s, Okhrid, Macedonia 
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12.10 Cross 


The cross is, of course, the most recognizable and ubiqui- 
tous of all Christian symbols. We’ve read in Eusebius’s account 
of Constantine’s conversion the importance of this symbol to 
Constantine and his troops. Gems engraved with the image of 
Christ on the cross date from the 200s. The Christian poet Pru- 
dentius (ca. 348-413) described in the late 300s a crucifixion sce- 
ne in a church mural.*° 

Western icons of the crucifixion based their imagery largely 
on the Gospel of John’s account of the crucifixion. Byzantine 
iconography, on the other hand, also incorporated accounts from 
the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. And while Western 
iconography typically showed Christ on the cross while still alive, 
by the 1000s Byzantine iconographets usually painted him 
dead—head bowed and body slumping. 


50. Ouspensky and Lossky, 180. 
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12.10.1 Crucifixion (1500s) 


Russian; Louvre, Paris 

In this Russian icon from the 1500s we find Christ nearly 
naked, with only a white cloth covering his loins. Although his 
body is dead, it shows no signs of rigor mortis. His expression is 
one of dignity and nobility rather than defeat. His death repre- 
sents triumph, not loss. The skull in the cave at the base of the 
cross represents just that—victory over death. (The biblical 
scholar Origen, ca. 185-254, placed Adam’s burial at Golgotha, 
the site of Christ’s crucifixion.) The message: Christ is the new 
Adam, no longer subject to death.* 

Eastern Orthodox churches—especially Russian Orthodox 
churches—portray the cross with eight points: one at each end of 
the vertical post, and one at each end of the three horizontal 
posts. The uppermost horizontal post sometimes holds an in- 
scription. The lower beam, to which Christ’s feet are nailed, typ- 
ically inclines down from left to right. Such an inclination, 
though barely perceptible in this icon, obliquely references the 
following passage from the Gospel of Luke (23:39-43), which 
recounts the disparate reaction of the two criminals crucified on 
either side of Christ: 

One of the criminals who were hanged there kept deriding [Je- 

sus] and saying, “Are you not the Messiah? Save youtself and 

us!” But the other rebuked him, saying, “Do you not fear God, 
since you are under the same sentence of condemnation? And 

we indeed have been condemned justly, for we are getting what 

we desetve for our deeds, but this man has done nothing 

wrong.” Then he said, “Jesus, remember me when you come 

into your kingdom.” He replied, “Truly I tell you, today you 
will be with me in Paradise.” (NRSV) 


The lower beam thus points up to the criminal on the left, who 
has achieved salvation, and down to the criminal on the right, 
who has not. 

The wall in the background suggests the city walls of Jeru- 
salem, the site of Christ’s trial.5? 


51. Ouspensky and Lossky, 181. Tradigo, 137. 
52. Ouspensky and Lossky, 181. 
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Mary, who stands to Christ’s right at the foot of the cross, 
appears more solemn than grief-stricken. Her son has died, but 
she recognizes what his death means for humanity.*4 

St. John stands on the other side of the cross; Mary, her hand 
raised, admonishes him to compose the account of the crucifix- 
ion from which the quote above is drawn. At this point, however, 
John is struck by shock and even fear; he has not yet grasped 
what the Mother of God grasps innately.*4 


53. Ibid. 
54. Ibid. 
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Figure 65. Crucifixion, 1500s, Russian, Louvre, Paris 
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12.10.2 Crucifixion (late 1200s) 


Sinai 

This icon of the crucifixion differs markedly from the previ- 
ous icon. Clearly influenced by Western forms, it contains several 
features alien to Eastern conventions. Note, for example, the 
sculpted body of Christ: the musculature of his abdomen, the 
well-defined biceps, the muscles in his forearms, and the bulging 
calves. The emphasis is on Christ’s humanity, and the painter 
portrays him as a marvelous physical specimen. Here the Mother 
of God is less attuned to the cosmic significance of the event, 
and more caught up in her human grief; she looks down in sotr- 
row rather than up in anticipation. 

Weeping angels do not, generally, appear in Eastern depic- 
tions of the crucifixion. The single nail piercing both of Christ’s 
feet is also a Western convention. (In the first crucifixion scene a 
separate nail pierces each foot.) Other Western features include 
the dots that delineate the circumference of each nimbus; the 
gold and brown diamond pattern around the circumference of 
the scene; and, most glaring, the inscriptions in Latin: Jesus 
Nazarenus Rex Iudeonim (Jesus of Nazareth, king of the Jews), 


Mater Domini (Mother of God), and Sanctus Johannes (St. John). 


Hence, although this icon was discovered in Sinai, it was likely 
left there by a crusader: its painter was most certainly Western, 
ptobably a Venetian.*° 


55. Weitzmann, 114. 
56. Ibid. 
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Figure 66. Crucifixion, late 1200s, Sinai 
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12.11 Harrowing of Hell 


Although scripture never states explicitly that Christ visited 
Hades (Hell) after his crucifixion, the church points to several 
verses to support this doctrine. The author of Matthew (12:40) 
writes, 

For just as Jonah was for three days and three nights in the bel- 


ly of the sea monster, so for three days and three nights the Son 
of man will be in the heart of the earth. (NRSV) 


And the author of Luke/Acts (2:29-31) writes, 


Fellow Israelites, I may say to you confidently of our ancestor 
David that he both died and was buried, and his tomb is with 
us to this day. Since he was a prophet, he knew that God had 
sworn with an oath to him that he would put one of his de- 
scendants on his throne. Foreseeing this, David spoke of the 
resutrection of the Messiah, saying, 


He was not abandoned to Hades, 
not did his flesh experience corruption. (NRSV) 


Two passages from 1 Peter form the basis for the “harrowing of 
Hell,” that is, the doctrine that Christ released from Hell those 
deserving captives who died before they could take advantage of 
the salvation offered by his death. In other words, Christ freed 
godly men and women whose stories appear in the Hebrew 
scriptures. See 1 Peter 3:18-20: 


For Christ also suffered for sins once for all, the righteous for 
the unrighteous, in order to bring you to God. He was put to 
death in the flesh, but made alive in the spirit, in which also he 
went and made a proclamation to the spirits in prison, who in 
former times did not obey, when God waited patiently in the 
days of Noah, during the building of the ark, in which a few, 
that is, eight people, were saved through water. (NRSV) 


See also 1 Peter 4:6: 
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For this is the reason the Gospel was proclaimed even to the 

dead, so that, though they had been judged in the flesh as eve- 

tyone is judged, they might live in the spirit as God does. 

(NRSV) 
Numerous Christian theologians, including Tertullian (ca. 160- 
220) and Origen (ca. 185-254) wrote about the harrowing of Hell, 
and tales of Christ’s visit to free Hell’s captives appear in several 
apocryphal works. 

Icons depicting the descent into Hell typically show Hell as 
a black abyss. Although Christ humbles himself by entering Hell, 
there is nothing debasing about his actions or posture. Instead, 
his visit indicates his boundless grace—his commitment to ex- 
tend his salvation retroactively. A halo makes clear his divinity. 
His clothes glow with divine light, a contrast to the black back- 
ground. This light, often depicted in gold leaf, overwhelms the 
darkness.*” 


57. Ouspensky and Lossky, 188. 
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12.11.1 Descent into Hell (ca. 1495-1504) 


Russian; Temple Gallery, London 

In a nod to the coming resurrection, Christ here stoops to 
raise Adam, in both the physical and the spiritual sense. Eve, in a 
red cloak on the right, hands folded in prayer, follows her hus- 
band’s lead. Below Christ’s feet are the doors to Hell, which he 
broke open and now tramples underfoot. Caught between the 
doors, and sunk hopelessly in the abyss, is Satan. Though it’s 
difficult to see here, Christ holds a scroll in his left hand, a tangi- 
ble symbol of his salvific message to those confined: “the Gospel 
was proclaimed even to the dead.” (1 Peter 4:6, NRSV) 

On the right and left stand other figures from Hebrew scrip- 
tures, gratefully accepting Christ’s salvation. The crowned kings 


David (black overlay) and Solomon (red overlay) stand on the left. 


St. John the Forerunner stands behind them. (Since John’s mutr- 
der predated Christ’s resurrection by several years, the church 
assumes he went to Hell after his death.) Moses, holding a 
golden tablet with the ten commandments, stands on the right.*° 


58. Ibid., 188. 
59. Ibid. 
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Figure 67. Descent into Hell, ca. 1495-1504, Russian, Temple Gallery, 
London 
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12.12 Holy Trinity 


How does one portray the Trinity, when the Trinity includes 
God the Father, who cannot, by nature, be portrayed? 

The answer is through allegory, that is, by employing sym- 
bolic figures as stand-ins for the three hypostases of God. Paint- 
ers of the Trinity find a convenient allegory in a somewhat cryp- 
tic story from the book of Genesis: 

The Lord appeared to Abraham by the oaks of Mamre, as he 

sat at the entrance of his tent in the heat of the day. He [Abra- 

ham] looked up and saw three men standing near him. When 

he saw them, he ran from the tent entrance to meet them, and 

bowed down to the ground. He said, “My lord, if I find favor 

with you, do not pass by your servant.” (Genesis 18:1-3, NRSV) 


This passage suggests to some that God assumed human form 
and appeared to Abraham in the company of two angels. Early 
Christian scholars tended to read this passage as either an ap- 
pearance of the entire Trinity (in either human or angelic form), 
or an appearance of God the Son, accompanied by two angels. 

Icon painters show all three figures as winged angels, alle- 
gorical substitutes for God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Spirit. Portraying the Trinity as figures from Hebrew 
scripture posits a connection between what preceded and pre- 
figured the New Testament, and the subsequent fulfillment of 
God’s promise with the coming of Christ. 
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12.12.1 Andrei Rublev, Holy Trinity 
(ca. 1408-1425) 


Russian; State Tretiakov Gallery, Moscow 

Numerous artists and theologians argue that Andrei Ru- 
blev’s icon of the Holy Trinity is the greatest icon ever created. 
Rublev (ca. 1360s—1430), about whom we know almost nothing, 
painted some of the most beautiful icons ever committed to 
wood. He produced this icon for the Monastery of the Holy 
Trinity, about seventy kilometers northeast of Moscow. 

Abraham’s house and the oak mentioned in the passage 
above stand in the background. Most prominent by far, however, 
arte the three angels, who appear, left to right, in the order they 
appear in the Creed of Nicaea: “We believe in one God the Fa- 
ther all-powerful ... And in one Lord Jesus Christ ... And in the 
Holy Spirit.” The angel on the left, representing the Father, 
wears indistinct colors, an indication, perhaps, of the Father’s 
unknowability. His blue robe, partially visible beneath his outer 
cloak, suggests the small portion of the heavens visible to us. 
The central angel, representing Christ, wears royal purple, re- 
flecting his role as the messiah. The third angel, representing the 
Holy Spirit, who gives life and renews all things, wears green, a 
symbol of life and renewal. © 

Difficult to see in this reproduction is a faint circle, which 
passes through the nimbus of the central angel, shows faintly 
through the figures of the other two, and cuts off the bottom of 
the pedestals. Even if the viewer cannot quite discern this circle, 
it is easy to perceive the entire composition as circular: the an- 
gels’ legs position themselves within the lower half of a circle; 
the location of their heads follows the curve of the circle’s upper 
circumference. Their wings, their nimbi, and the pale yellow 
form in the upper right all flow in circular patterns. Even the oak 
tree bends as if to accommodate itself to the circle.“ 

Circles, of course, denote unity, and thus everything about 
this icon suggests unity and oneness. The angels lean toward 
each other, emphasizing their harmony. Although the icon is full 


60. Ouspensky and Lossky, 201-202. 
61. Ibid. 
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of movement, the movement is calm, symmetric, and balanced. 
The nearly identical faces of the three angels also suggest sym- 
phony.” 

All three hypostases focus their attention on the chalice in 
the center of the table, that is, on the Eucharistic cup, the essen- 
tial instrument of our communion with God. (The Holy Spirit 
appears to observe his reflection in the cup.) Placing the cup at 
the center of their attention might suggest that the hypostases 
commune with each other at least in part to commune with us. 


62. Ibid., 202. 
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12.13 Heavenly Ladder 


While living as a hermit on the Sinai Peninsula, John Cli- 
macus (ca. 579-649) received a request from the abbot of a local 
monastery to commit his wisdom to writing. John agreed and 
authored The Ladder of Divine Ascent, an influential guide to 
obtaining wisdom and salvation. The thirty rungs of John’s 
“ladder” represent the vices that must be overcome and the vit- 
tues that must be acquired by the “faithful and wise monk” who 
“has kept unquenched the warmth of his vocation, who adds fire 
each day to fire, fervor to fervor, zeal to zeal, love to love, and this 
to the end of his life.” John’s ladder, scaled by zealots follow- 
ing his advice, became a popular theme in iconography. 


63. John Climacus, The Ladder of Divine Ascent, trans. Colm Luibheid and 
Norman Russell (New York: Paulist Press, 1982), 80. The thirty steps include 
(1) the renunciation of life; (2) detachment; (3) exile; (4) obedience; (5) peni- 
tence; (6) remembrance of death; (7) mourning; (8) placidity and meekness; the 
renunciation of (9) malice and (10) slander; (11) silence; the renunciation of (12) 
falsehood, (13) despondency, and (14) gluttony; (15) chastity; (16) the renunci- 
ation of avarice; (17) poverty; (18) the renunciation of insensitivity; (19) prayer 
and singing; (20) alertness; the renunciation of (21) unmanly fears, (22) vain- 
glory, and (23) pride; (24) meekness and simplicity; (25) humility; (26) dis- 
cernment; (27) stillness; (28) prayer; (29) dispassion; and (30) faith, hope, and 
love. 
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12.13.1 Heavenly Ladder of John Climacus 
(late 1100s) 


Sinai 

Here we see wily devils working industriously to snare the 
striving monks and drag them into Hell, the black maw near the 
base of the ladder into which an unsuccessful, yellow-robed 
monk disappears head first. The angels in the upper left wear 
bright, happy colors, a reminder to the monks of the happiness 
that lies before those who pursue their goal with industry and 
fortitude. The naked devils, on the other hand, are pure black, 
the very picture of hopelessness, despondency, and evil. John 
Climacus, at the head of the line, has followed his own advice 
and safely reached Heaven, where Christ welcomes him with 
open arms. 

Donors who funded the production of icons sometimes in- 
sisted on appearing in those icons. It is possible that “Antonios,” 
the figure in bishop’s garb directly behind John, earned his place 
in this picture through such philanthropy.© 


64. Weitzmann, 88. 
65. Ibid. 
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Figure 69. Heavenly Ladder of John Climacus, late 1100s, Sinai 
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\ X [ec know that music played a prominent role in Christian 

worship from the church’s earliest years. Paul’s epistles, 

the epistle of James, and the book of Revelation all re- 

fer to Christian chant. And the great churches of Jerusalem, Al- 

exandria, Antioch, and Constantinople all accepted music as a 
central element in the liturgy. 

Although worship in Jewish and Greek temples employed 
musical instruments, early Christian music dispensed almost 
entirely with everything except the human voice. The desire to 
distance Christianity from local festivals and celebrations proba- 
bly motivated such decisions, as did efforts to distinguish Chris- 
tianity from the pagan cults of Greece. John Chrysostom ex- 
plained away instrumental music among the Jews by arguing 
that God permitted Jews to employ instruments only because of 
their frailty. Since Christianity, in contrast, constituted the ful- 
fillment of God’s plan, Christians had no need for the dances and 
musical instruments used in Jewish worship. 

Early references to Christian music say almost nothing 
about the musical forms employed during the church’s first few 
centuries. With the exception of a single hymn fragment dating 
from the late 200s, no document offering any meaningful de- 
scription of Christian music or the liturgy survives from the 
church’s first six hundred years. The first extant example of mu- 
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sical notation dates from the 800s. And while church fathers fre- 
quently mentioned songs used during initiations, baptisms, and 
the Eucharist, they wrote almost nothing about melody, rhythm, 
ot lyrics. It is for this reason that any discussion of music has 
awaited this section on the Middle Ages. 





Figure 70. Music manuscript, Pantokatoros Monastery, Mount Athos, 1433 


Byzantine Christianity inherited from Judaism and from 
Christian scripture the notion that sacred chants originated with 
angels—the “angelic choirs,” which transmitted songs to us on 
earth. The author of the book of Revelation (4:8-11), for example, 
describes a vision in which he listens to four angels flanking the 
heavenly throne: 

And the four living creatures, each of them with six wings, are 

full of eyes all around and inside. Day and night without ceas- 

ing they sing, 
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“Holy, holy, holy, 
the Lord God the Almighty, 
who was and is and is to come.” 


And whenever the living creatures give glory and honor and 
thanks to the one who is seated on the throne, who lives forever 
and ever, the twenty-four elders fall before the one who is seat- 
ed on the throne and worship the one who lives forever and ever; 
they cast their crowns before the throne, singing, 

“You are worthy, our Lord and God, 

to receive glory and honor and power, 
for you created all things, 


and by your will they existed and were created.” 

(NRSV) 
This understanding of sacred music as a divinely created 
thing—originating in the heavens and sung by creatures who 
abide in God’s presence—argued against changes to primitive 
forms. Why change what is divine and thus perfect? As a result, 
Byzantine composers tended to be conservative and reluctant to 
experiment, and church music in the East evolved at a signifi- 
cantly slower rate than it did in the West. 

At first most Byzantine hymns were “syllabic.” Chanted by 
the entire congregation, syllabic melodies would sound to the 
modern eat more like rhythmic speech (what today we call “re- 
citative”) than melody. An emphasis on communal, congtega- 
tional singing derived from an injunction by Ignatius (a bishop 
from Antioch in the 100s) that every man in church “join in a 
choir.” Not until the Council of Laodicea (ca. 364-365), were 
chanters allowed—and, in fact, required—to sing apart from the 
congregation. The formation of choirs staffed with trained sing- 
ers and soloists capable of singing more elaborate forms fol- 
lowed the rise of new, impressive cathedrals. 

Hymns played an important role in Byzantine services; one 
modern scholar has cataloged over sixty thousand from the 
Byzantine era. (The medieval church in the West, by contrast, 
largely excluded hymns from the Mass.) But the sound of Byz- 
antine hymns remains a matter of some speculation, since mu- 
sical notation as we know it today took centuries to evolve. Ini- 
tially singers relied on memory, cues from colleagues, or primi- 
tive forms of notation that modern scholars cannot decipher. 
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“Diastematic” notation—notation indicating the pitch of indi- 
vidual notes by placing symbols higher or lower than oth- 
ets—did not emerge until the late 1000s. 

Several features of Byzantine hymns distinguish them from 

the hymns familiar to the modern Westerner. 

1) They are always a cappella, unaccompanied by musical 
instruments. The human voice sings alone. 

2) Although choirs that perform Byzantine hymns today 
sometimes include female vocalists, women were not 
allowed to sing in church during the medieval period. 

3) Byzantine hymns are “monophonic” or 
non-harmonized: they contain no chords. Choirs sing 
only one line—the melody; in other words, everybody 
sings the same patt. 

4) The scales are often “microtonal,” that is, they include 
notes not in Western scales. One can think of micro- 
tones as notes that fall between Western notes—notes 
that fall between the black and white keys of a piano. 

5) All later Byzantine hymns limit themselves to eight 
basic scales, although modest variations are possible 
within some of these scales. Western music, in contrast, 
draws on twenty-four basic scales: twelve major and 
twelve minor. 

6) Each of the eight Byzantine scales contain only seven 
notes, usually indicated by Greek letters: Ny, IIx, Bov, 
Ta, At, Ke, and Zw. Western scales, in comparison, con- 
tain twelve notes: C, C#, D, D#, E, F, F#, G, G#, A, A#, 
and B. 

7) Byzantine hymns usually do not adhere to a strict meter; 
they do not keep time with a metronome. 

As a result, Byzantine hymns often strike the Western ear as for- 
eign, unmelodic, and simplistic. Foreign they certainly are. Un- 
melodic they are not—melodies differ from Western forms, but 
they reveal themselves through close listening. As to simplicity 
ot complexity: differences in rules and palates did indeed place 
unique strictures on Byzantine composers. But then all Christian 
music in all parts of the world—and, in fact, all music by defini- 
tion—abides by rules and limitations. What mattered in the end, 
according to the church, was the degree to which the hymn 
promoted communion with God. 
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13.1 St. Romanos, “Kontakion for Theophany” 
(500s) 


Cappella Romana, performance of “Kontakion for Theophany,” by St. Ro- 
manos the Melodist, on Byzantium 330-1453, Royal Academy of Arts, River 
Productions Ltd., 2008, compact disc; YouTube, 
http://www.youtube.com/watchPv=GyUqvo_0Hew. 





Figure 71. Romanos the Melodist chanting his kontakion, Malaryta, Belarus, 
1649 


Our first recorded selection is a prologue to a kontakion—an 
extended homily in verse. Written on a continuous sheet of paper, 
kontakia (plural of kontakion) were often so lengthy that scribes 
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rolled them up on poles, from which they could be unspooled 
while chanted. In fact, kontakion is Greek for “from the pole.” 
Because of their length, choirs sang only the prologue to kon- 
takia during the Divine Liturgy. 

We know little about St. Romanos the Melodist (ca. 490-556), 
the composer of this kontakion. Perhaps born to a Jewish family 
in Syria, he moved to Constantinople, where he eventually served 
as a sacristan or caretaker in the great church of Hagia Sophia. 
According to one legend, Romanos first attempted a public 
reading during an all-night vigil in the Church of the Panagia in 
a northwestern suburb of Constantinople. The clergy mocked his 
dismal performance. Humiliated, he fell asleep in a choir stall. 
As he slept, the Theotokos appeared to him with a scroll and 
ordered him to read. He then awoke and, with the blessing of the 
patriarch, mounted the ambo (pulpit) and chanted the first-ever 
kontakion, composing it on the spot as he sang. Tradition re- 
ports that Romanos composed more than one-thousand kontakia; 
only eighty-five survive, and scholars debate how many of these 
Romanos himself actually authored. 

Cappella Romana, the chorus that sings the kontakion here, 
devotes itself to the nearly impossible task of singing Byzantine 
hymns as Byzantine choirs may have sung them. We say impos- 
sible because Byzantine scores lack the sophistication of modern 
musical notation, and modern scholars debate at length how to 
accurately interpret them. “Proper” interpretation of Byzantine 
hymns will always remain a point of contention. 

The original text of this kontakion no longer survives. Cap- 
pella Romana here works from a manuscript from the 1400s, 
discovered in the Greek monastery of Konstamonitou on Mount 
Athos. 
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Audio recording: “Kontakion for Theophany” 


Text 


Alexander Lingas, liner notes, on Cappella Romana, Music of Byzantium, Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, 2004. 


Today you have appeared to the inhabited world; and your light, O 
Lord, has been marked upon us, who with knowledge sing your praise. 
You have come, you have appeared, the unapproachable light. 
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13.2 Sticheron Apostichon Idiomelon for St. Basil 
(700s?) 


Cappella Romana, performance of “Sticheron Apostichon Idiomelon for St. 
Basil,” on Byzantium 330-1453, compact disc; YouTube, 
http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=f2Ni6D75tJo. 


Our second selection is an anonymously authored sticheron, 
a type of hymn sung during the liturgy between psalms or other 
scriptures, most often during vespers services or matins. Com- 
posers produced stichera on a number of themes, including the 
beatitudes, the resurrection, and the saints. This Palestinian 
sticheton commemorates St. Basil, one of the Cappadocian fa- 
thers who helped establish orthodox Trinitarian theology. 

For this performance Cappella Romana follows a text written 
in the 1300s, but based on a hymn that may have been sung as 
early as the 700s. 





Audio recording: “Sticheron Apostichon Idiomelon for St. Basil” 


Text 


Lingas, liner notes, on Cappella Romana, Music of Byzantinm. 
O godly and sacred bee of Christ’s church, all-blessed Basil:! for you 
armed yourself with the sting of divine longing and wounded the 


blasphemies of heresies hated by God; and you treasured up for the 
souls of the faithful the sweetness of true religion; and now, as you 


1. Basi/—Basil of Caesarea (ca. 329-379) 
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pass through the divine meadows of inviolate pasture, remember us 
also as you stand before the consubstantial Trinity. 
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13.3 Ioannis Koukouzelis, “Grind His Teeth” 
(ca. 1280-1375) 


Greek Byzantine Choir, directed by Lycourgos Angelopoulos, performance of 
“He Shall Grind His Teeth and Pine Away...,” by Ioannis Koukouzelis, on 
Ioannis Koukouzelis: The Byzantine Maestro: Mathimata: Psalms, Sticheron, Kratima, 

BMG Music, 1995, compact disc; YouTube, 
http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=hkktEf_4irs. 
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Figure 72. Portrait of Ioannis Koukouzelis, musical codex, Megisti Lavra 
(Great Monastery), Mount Athos, 1400s 


Our third piece dates from the 1300s, a century considered 
by many to be the golden age of Byzantine culture. Scholars who 
study Byzantine music consider its composer, Ioannis Koukou- 
zelis, the most skillful musician of medieval Byzantium. 

Koukouzelis attended an imperial school in Constantinople 
as a protégé of the Byzantine emperor, and he soon gained fame 
at the imperial court for his beautiful singing, which earned him 
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the nickname “Angel Voice.” For reasons unknown, Koukouzelis 
left the court at the height of his career to pursue a monastic vo- 
cation on Mount Athos. As far as we know, he spent the remain- 
der of his life on the holy mountain. 

Koukouzelis’s rather loose rendering of Psalm 112:10? is 
sung here by the Greek Byzantine Choir of Athens. Founded by 
the musicologist Lycourgos Angelopoulos, this chorus, like 
Cappella Romana, devotes itself, in its words, to “preserving the 
genuine Byzantine tradition.” Like the performance of the 
sticheron above, this performance requires some conjecture: alt- 
hough Koukouzelis’s scores have been preserved in good an- 
thologies from the 1300s, scholars disagree on how to read the 
scores. 

The careful listener will note a degree of complexity in this 
psalm not apparent in the first two selections. Koukouzelis 
seems to have been the first to codify a trend, present since the 
1100s, toward an increasingly florid style of singing. Edward Wil- 
liams notes, for example, that the center of gravity tends to “shift” 
in Koukouzelis’s music: he frequently “extracts” fragments from 
other verses, “weaving these phrases into the principal line” of 
the primary psalm. This weaving, combined with more striking 
melodic leaps, produces, in Williams’s estimation, “more skill- 
fully wrought” melodies than those of his contemporaries and 
ptedecessors.4 


Audio recording: “He Shall Grind His Teeth...” 


2. “The wicked see it and are angry; they gnash their teeth and melt away; the 
desire of the wicked comes to nothing.” (NRSV) 

3. Edward Williams, “Koukouzelos, Joannes,” in The New Grove Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians (Washington D.C.: Macmillan, 1980), 218-19. 
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Text from Psalm 112:10 
He shall grind his teeth 
and pine away ... 
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e have postponed discussion of the liturgy (the content 

of church services) until this point because all our 

documents on the topic come from the Middle Ages. 
Yet it is important to note that the development of the liturgy 
extends back to the earliest days of Christianity, and some early 
history is thus in order. 

Christianity’s dissociation from Jewish worship was not an 
instantaneous occurrence, but rather a slow, difficult, and some- 
times painful process. During the church’s first few decades 
Christians continued to worship in Jewish temples and syna- 
gogues, while also meeting in private homes to celebrate the 
“Eucharist” or last supper—the Passover meal that Christ in- 
structed his disciples to observe “in remembrance of me.” 
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Figure 73. Byzantine Eucharist cup, 600s 


In early Christian communities celebrations of the Eucharist 
consisted of large, formal, Jewish meals, at which Christians as- 
sembled with friends. Since Christianity remained illegal until 
Constantine’s reign, nearly all such ceremonies occurred by ne- 
cessity in private homes. 

Hugh Wybrew—who has written by far the best study in 
English of the Eastern Liturgy, and from whom this introduction 
borrows copiously—notes that the Eucharist likely evolved into a 
separate ceremony, apart from a meal, a few decades after 
Christ’s death.! By the end of the first century Eucharistic cere- 
monies served only bread and wine, and they soon worked their 
way into services conducted in synagogues, thus becoming part 
of ceremonies that also included scripture readings, sermons, 
and prayers. This melding of the Eucharist with other ritu- 
als—coupled with the gradual shift of such services from Satur- 
day evenings (according to the Jewish tradition) to Sun- 
days—eventually produced the grand liturgical services con- 
ducted today in Eastern churches around the world. 


1. Hugh Wybrew, The Orthodox Liturgy: The Development of the Eucharistic Litur- 
2 in the Byzantine Rite (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimit’s Seminary Press, 1990). 
This section draws in particular from Chapters 2, 3, and 4. 
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We know a few specifics about the liturgy in its earliest 
forms. A bishop—one who held an office that Ignatius of Anti- 
och (ca. 35-110) described as_ representing God on 
earth—presided over the Eucharist. Apocalyptic expectations of 
Christ’s imminent return probably imbued these early ceremonies, 
given the Apostle Paul’s promise that some of his followers would 
not see death before Christ’s return (1 Thessalonians 4:15). Thus 
early Christian assemblies most likely met with great anticipation, 
viewing the Eucharist as a precutsor to a forthcoming meal in 
Heaven—not only a commemoration of Christ’s death on the 
cross, but also a hopeful preparation for the life to come. Such 
immediate expectations declined over time when Christ did not 
return as expected.” 

The Eucharist thus served three functions: a memorial to the 
past, an anticipation of the future, and a celebration of Christ’s 
presence now. Jesus promised, “where two or three are gathered 
in my name, I am there among them” (Matthew 18:20, NRSV). 
The Eucharist called forth Christ, and the celebrants believed 
that Christ resided with those who partook. The Apostle Paul 
placed great emphasis on breaking bread and drinking wine as a 
means of communing with Christ. The ceremony celebrated the 
community of the church through the body of Christ as con- 
sumed by the communicants; the church understood itself as the 
collective body of Christ. 

The first surviving description of the Eucharist dates from 
160; it describes a modified form of the Jewish-synagogue service 
and it includes readings from scripture, a sermon, and interces- 
sory ptayer (prayer for others). The bishop offered a prayer 
thanking God for his creation and his death on the cross, he 
broke bread, and he distributed the bread and wine to the con- 
gtegants. As far as we know, everyone present ate the bread and 
drank the wine, a practice that would not survive the coming 
centuries. 

From early on the church insisted that the bread and wine 
wete not merely bread and wine. The thanksgiving prayer ad- 
ministered over these elements (the “consecration”) indicated 


2. Wybrew, 15. 
3. Ibid., 16. 
4. Ibid., 18-19. 
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that they were, in some important sense, the very body and blood 
of Christ. The church had not yet worked out a theology of con- 
secration; in other words, it had not yet articulated what, pre- 
cisely, it meant by insisting that bread and wine were the body 
and blood of Christ. But it d/d insist that the elements were not 
merely food and drink. 

Since the church could not own property until Constantine’s 
reign, Christian services in the 200s occurred in houses. Wealthy 
Christians built private residences large enough to host large 
gatherings. We know of one home-owner in Mesopotamia who 
converted a room in his house into a baptistery. Some 
home-owners even installed regal thrones for the presiding 
bishop. Icons first appeared in house churches in the 200s. 
Frescoes portrayed Christ as the good shepherd and the apostles 
as fishermen. Popular themes included the Samaritan woman at 
the well, Christ walking on water, the raising of Lazarus, Jonah 
and the fish, Daniel in the lions’ den, and Noah and the ark. Such 
decoration would develop on a much grander scale in coming 
centuries.5 

Once Christianity became legal and Constantinople became 
the center of church life in the eastern Mediterranean, Byzantine 
emperors lavishly funded the construction of new churches and 
cathedrals in the city, making available carpenters, architects, 
and artists. Decorations in the new cathedrals reflected the 
chutch’s close ties to the empire. Martyrs portrayed in mosaics 
often wore the dress of the imperial court; Christ held court with 
his apostles just as the emperor presided over his own council. In 
some pictures of the last judgment Christ could easily be con- 
fused with a Byzantine judge. By the 300s it became difficult to 
distinguish clerical dress from the dress of state officials. 

While the liturgy became a crucial vehicle for Christians to 
commune with Christ and with each other, it also functioned as 
the primary means for teaching Christian theology. In a society 
where most were illiterate, the liturgy became the means of ex- 
plaining and transmitting the faith. 

But not everybody was permitted attend the liturgy—at least 
not in its entirety. The church demanded that communicants 
(those who participated in the Eucharist) first receive formal in- 


5. Ibid., 21-23. 
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struction in the Eucharist’s significance and then be baptized. In 
the middle of the 300s Bishop Cyril of Jerusalem® (or possibly his 
successor) composed a series of lectures for those preparing for 
baptism. Attendance was mandatory. 

“Catechumens”—those learning the catechism and attend- 
ing the lectures—could witness only the first portions of the lit- 
urgy. At a specific point in services of the 300s, catechumens, 
penitents (those engaged in penance to atone for sins), and any- 
one thought to be possessed by evil spirits were dismissed after 
the entire congregation offered prayers on their behalf. Those 
who remained participated in the remainder of the liturgy and 
consumed the Eucharistic elements. 

It is clear from Bishop Cyril’s lectures that the church now 
understood the Eucharist as a sacrifice: not a sacrifice of thanks- 
giving but a sacrifice of “propitiation,” that is, a sacrifice that 
satisfied or appeased God through the death (sacrifice) of his son 
on the cross.” Cyril explained that in the Eucharist “we call up- 
on the merciful God to send forth his Holy Spirit upon the gifts 
lying before him: that he may make the bread the body of Christ 
and the wine the blood of Christ, for whatever the Holy Spirit has 
touched is sanctified and changed.” 

Then after the spiritual sacrifice is perfected, the bloodless ser- 

vice upon that sacrifice of propitiation, we entreat God for the 

common peace of the church, for the tranquility of the world, 

for kings, for soldiers and allies, for the sick, for the afflicted, 

and in a word for all who stand in need of succor we all suppli- 

cate and offer this sacrifice.”§ 


As noted above, the church insisted from the beginning that 
Christ was in some way present in the Eucharist, but Aow re- 
mained unclear. The prayer that called down the Holy Spirit to 
consecrate the elements (a prayer known as the “epiclesis”) 
asked God to 


send down upon this sacrifice your Holy Spirit, the witness of 
the sufferings of the Lord Jesus, that he may make this bread 
the body of your Christ, and this cup the blood of your Christ, 


6. Cyril of Jerusakem—ca. 313-386. Cyril became bishop of Jerusalem around 
350. 

7. Wybrew, 33-34. 

8. Ibid., 34. 
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that they who partake may be strengthened in godliness, may 
receive remission of their sins, may be filled with the Holy Spir- 
it, may become worthy of your Christ, and may obtain eternal 
life, you being reconciled to them, O master almighty. 


It is significant that Cyril here claims that the bread and wine 
have changed. The epiclesis made the elements holy. When you 
touch the “holy body,” warned Cyril, pay 
heed lest you lose any of it; for what you lose is a loss to you as 
it were to one of your own members. For tell me, if any one 
gave you gold dust, would you not with all precaution keep it 
fast, being on your guard against losing any of it, and suffering 
loss? How much more cautiously then will you observe that not 
a crumb falls from you of what is more precious than gold and 
ptecious stones?” 


In describing the holiness of the elements Cyril used a term 
often translated as “awful,” but literally meaning “that which 
makes the hair stand on end.” Here was a ceremony too seti- 
ous—too hait-raising—to entrust to just anybody, and it became, 
over time, the exclusive responsibility of priests. The awfulness 
of the ceremony may also explain why parishioners received 
Communion so infrequently." 

The liturgy or the ceremony that now constitutes most Or- 
thodox chutch services is known formerly as the “Divine Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom.” We do not know how much of this lit- 
urgy Chrysostom actually composed. We do know, however, that 
Chrysostom did not start from scratch: he revised and harmo- 
nized existing practice and then added prayers of his own. We 
also know that other clerics added portions of the surviving lit- 
urgy after his death. 


9. Ibid., 43. 
10. Ibid., 36. 
11. Ibid., 36-37. 
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Figure 74. Diagram of a Byzantine cathedral, floorplan derived from Basilica 
of St. John in Ephesus, Turkey, 500s 


In the large churches or basilicas where Chrysostom con- 
ducted the liturgy, congregants entered by passing through a 
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portico into an atrium surrounded by columns on three sides.” 
In the middle of the atrium stood a fountain where they could 
wash their hands. Paupers seeking alms often congregated in the 
atrium. 

Beyond the atrium was the nave, a large, rectangular hall 
that constituted the central space of the basilica. Here the con- 
gtegation assembled for the liturgy. Two to four aisles ran paral- 
lel down the two longest sides of the nave. Columns, sometimes 
made of marble, supported the roof and demarcated the aisles 
from the central nave. Elaborate mosaics and marble sometimes 
sheathed the walls. Galleries or lofts ran above these aisles, 
forming alternate spaces for watching the services. Men and 
women stood segregated by sex within the nave. 

At the far end of the nave was the apse, a large, semi-circular 
space with a spherical ceiling, open to the nave. The apse con- 
tained the “sanctuary,” which only liturgical officiates entered. 
Although the apse itself was open to the nave (i.e., no permanent 
wall ran between the apse and nave), a low “chancel barrier” 
separated the two spaces. An entrance punctuated the center of 
the barrier, allowing priests to pass into the sanctuary. In larger 
churches two additional entrances stood on either side of the 
central entrance. The congregation could probably see through 
these entrances into the “sanctuary.” 

The altar table, which held the Eucharistic elements, stood 
in the sanctuary, usually ornamented with stones and precious 
metals. In some churches a small vault for relics—often bones of 
saints—sat under the altar. Sometimes a “ciborium”—a dome 
resting on four ornate columns—sheltered the altar, calling at- 
tention to the elements on the table. 

The bishop’s throne stood behind the altar, along the rear, 
cutved wall of the apse. Benches for clergy flanked the throne. 
The bishop’s throne stood on an elevated platform, and the 
bishop usually preached from the throne, although Chrysostom 
sometimes preached from the middle of the nave. 


12. See Wybrew, 47-49, for a description of churches; this and the next four 
paragraphs draw from this description. 
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H AKOAOTOIA TOT OPOPOT ~ THE SERVICE OF ORTHAOS 


H AKOAOYOIA 
TOY ODODOY 


Broyntds 6 Gxd¢ hyov navtote, viv Kal dei 
kal eis tods ai@vas TW aidvwv. 

‘O Xopég: Apiy. 

‘O Avayveortns Ayws 6 Oxds, Ayios 
‘Toxvpss, Aytos ADavaros, Aénoov jpas. (7) 

Adfa Tarpi, kai Vig, Kai Ayig Ivebpati. 
Kai viv kal del, Kai eis tobs al@vas tov aldvwv. 
Ani. 

Tavayia Tpiac, 2hénoov pas. Kopre, AdoOnt 
taig dpaptiag Hhud@y, Agoxota, ovyywpnoov 
tig dvopiag fpiv. Ayte, éxioxeyat Kai facut tig 
doOevelas hudy, Evexev tod dvopatds cov. 

Kipte, Edénoov. (y') Adga Tlatpi, ai Tig, 
kal Ayig Ivebpatt. Kal viv kal del, xai sig tods 
aidvag tav aidvwv. Apri. 

Tlaep hyov 6 ev r0is obpavois, ayiaodfrw 7 
Svopd cov. EMEétw f Paorrela gov. TevnOiytw 1d 
GEAnpd Gov, ds Ev odpave, Kal Eni tHS yfs. Tov 
Gptov Hpov tov Emobmov d5d¢ Huiv orpepoy. 
Kai ages piv 7a dpertpata hay, ws Kal hyeis 
dplepey toig dperréras Hay. Kai pi eloevéyKns 
Has tic neipaopody, GAA Pdoa Hpac axd tod 
movnpod. 


THE SERVICE 
OF ORTHROS 


lessed is our God always, now and ever, 
and to the ages of ages. 


Choir: Amen. 


Reader: Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy Im- 
mortal, have mercy on us (x3). 

Glory to the Father and the Son and the |§ 
Holy Spirit, now and forever and to the ages of |§ 
ages. Amen. 


All-holy Trinity, have mercy on us. Lord, 
forgive our sins. Master, pardon our transgres- 
sions. Holy One, visit and heal our infirmities 
for the glory of Your name. 


Lord, have mercy. (x3) Glory to the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit, now and for- 
ever and to the ages of ages. Amen. 


Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done, on earth as it is in heaven. Give us this 
day our daily bread; and forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive those who trespass against 
us. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from the evil one. 





Figure 75. Modern Greek-English edition of the Divine Liturgy 
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14.1 Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom (n.d.) 


John Mason Neale, The Liturgies of S. Mark, S. James, S. Clement, S. Chrysostom, 
and the Church of Malabar (London: J.'T. Hayes, 1859), 93-123. Public domain. 


While the liturgy itself was solemn, the atmosphere in the 
basilica could be raucous. During sermons congregants ap- 
plauded passages they liked. Chrysostom complained about 
congregants who told jokes while he spoke. Some parishioners, 
he groused, even laughed during prayers. It was not unusual for 
congregants eligible to participate in the Eucharist to leave the 
church prematurely after the dismissal of catechumens and pen- 
itents.¥ 

Chrysostom emphasized the importance of corporate prayer 
during the liturgy. Common prayer, he said, is a powerful force 
that unites the church. Although the bishop sat elevated above 
the congregation and the clergy sat behind the chancel barrier, 
no distinction between clergy and laity existed during the pray- 
er.4 

The congregants themselves probably brought the bread and 
wine to the service. Deacons carried the elements to the front of 
the church, and the bishop received them at the altar. When 
blessing the elements, the celebrant in Constantinople likely 
stood with his back to the congregants, but in other regions he 
may have faced the people. 

The congregants walked to the front of the church to receive 
the elements. The celebrant held the bread in his right hand, 
under which he held his left. When administering the elements 
he likely said “the body of Christ” and “the blood of Christ,” to 
which the congregants responded “Amen.” % 

How did congregants understand the ceremony in which 
they participated (with less and less frequency—by the 300s 
some had to be urged to receive Communion at least one each 
year)? The liturgy makes clear that congregants commemorate 
the death and resurrection of Jesus, and that the Eucharist con- 
stitutes a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving to God. They un- 


13. Wybrew, 50-51. 
14. Ibid., 51-52. 
15. Ibid., 59. 
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derstood themselves united with the saints and the Mother of 
God, who interceded for the living and the dead. And in his setr- 
mons Chrysostom insisted that the saving acts of Christ were 
transmitted through the sacraments. Worshippers understood 
the Eucharist as the present incarnation of Christ—Christ with 
us here and now.'° 


Deacon. Sit, give the blessing. 

Priest. Blessed be the kingdom of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, now and ever, and to ages of ages. 

Choir. Amen. 

Deacon. In peace let us make our supplications to the Lord. 

Choir. Kyrie eleison'” (and so at the end of every repetition) 

Deacon. For the peace that is from above, and for the salvation of 
our souls, let us make our supplications to the Lord. 

For the peace of the whole world, the stability of the holy 
churches of God, and the union of all, let ... 

For this holy house, and those who in faith, piety, and the fear of 
God enter into it, let ... 

For our archbishop [Name]; the venerable presbytery, the diaco- 
nate!® in Christ, all the clergy and the laity, let ... 

For our most pious and divinely preserved kings, all their palace 
and their army, let ... 

That he would fight on their side, and subdue every enemy and 
adversary under their feet, let ... 

For this holy abode, the whole city and country, and those who 
inhabit it, in faith, let ... 

For healthfulness of air, plenty of the fruits of the earth, and 
peaceful times, let ... 

For those who voyage, who journey, who are sick, who labor, 
who are in bonds, and their safety, let ... 


16. Ibid., 61-66. 

17. Kyrie eleison—Lotd have metcy. 

18. diaconate—an order of deacons or spiritual elders. In the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church deacons assist in administering the Eucharist, censing the icons 
and the congregation, calling the congregation to prayer, and reading portions 
of the liturgy. Deacons are not themselves allowed to administer any of the 
seven sacraments. 
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That we may be preserved from all tribulation, passion, danger, 
and necessity, let ... 

Assist, preserve, pity, and protect us, O God, by your grace. 

Commemorating the all-holy, spotless, excellently laudable, and 
glorious Lady, the Mother of God and ever-Virgin Mary, with all saints, 
let us commend ourselves and each other and all our life to Christ our 
God. 

Choir. To you, O Lord. 

Priest (aloud). For all glory, worship, and honor befits you, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, now and ever, and to ages of ages. Amen. 

The first antiphon'? is sung by the choir, and the priest says the prayer of the 
first antiphon. The deacon, having made a reverence, leaves his place, and goes and 
stands before the icon of the Mother of God,?® looking toward the icon of Christ, 
taking hold of the horarion” with three fingers of bis right hand. 

First Antiphon Verse.*? The heavens declare the glory of God: and 
the firmament shows his handiwork. 

By the intercession of the Mother of God. 

Verse. One day tells another: and one night certifies another. 

By the intercession of the Mother of God. 

Verse. There is neither speech nor language: but their voices are 
heard among them. 

By the intercession of the Mother of God. 

Verse. Their sound is gone out to all lands: and their words to the 
end of the world. 

By the intercession of the Mother of God. 

Glory. Both now. 

By the intercession of the Mother of God. 

Prayer of the First Antiphon. 

Lord our God, of boundless might, and incomprehensible glory, 
and measureless compassion, and ineffable love to man, look down, O 
Lord, according to your tender love, on us, and on this holy house, and 














19. antiphon—shott passage sung or recited before a song or canticle. 

20. stands before the icon of the Mother of God—this rubric does not appear in 
older editions. In the Russian church it is worded differently: “The deacon 
goes and stands before the icon of Christ.” 

21. horarion—cletical stole. 

22. First Antiphon—the antiphons in this text are those used during Pente- 
cost. 
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show to us, and to those who pray with us, the riches of your mercies 
and compassions. 

And after the antiphon has been sung, the deacon comes and stands in the 
accustomed place, adores and says, 

Again and again in peace let us make our supplications to the 
Lord. 

Assist, preserve, pity, and protect us, O God. Commemorating 
the all-holy, undefiled, excellently laudable, glorious Lady, etc. 

Exclamation. For yours is the strength, and yours is the kingdom, 
the power and the glory, Father, etc. 

In like manner the choir sings the second antiphon. The deacon does the same 
as in the former prayer. 

Second Antiphon. 

Verse. The Lord hear you in the day of trouble: the name of the 
God of Jacob defend you. 

Save us, O good Paraclete,*4 who chant to you “Alleluia.” 

Verse. Send help from the sanctuary: and strengthen out of Zion. 

Save us, O good Paraclete, who chant to you “Alleluia.” 

Verse. Remember all your offerings; and accept your burned sacri- 
fice. 
Save us, O good Paraclete, who chant to you “Alleluia.” 

Glory. Both now. The only-begotten Son and Word of God. 

The Prayer of the Second Antiphon. 

Lord our God, save your people, and bless your inheritance: guard 
the fullness of your church: hallow those who love the beauty of your 
house. Glorify them in recompense with your divine power, and for- 
sake not those who put their trust in you. 

Deacon. Again and again, in peace, etc. Assist, preserve, etc. Com- 
memorating the most holy, etc. 

Exclamation. For you are the good God, and the lover of men, and 
to you we ascribe, etc. 

The Prayer of the Third Antiphon. 

You who has given us grace, at this time, with one accord, to 
make our common supplications to you, and promises that when two 
or three are gathered together in your name, you will grant their re- 
quests: fulfill now, O Lord, the desires and petitions of your servants, 





23. adores—honors God's presence. 
24. Paraclete—comforter, the Holy Spirit. 
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as may be most expedient for them, granting us in this world 
knowledge of your truth, and, in the world to come, life everlasting. 

And while the Third Antiphon is being sung by the choir, or, if it be Sunday, 
the beatitudes, when they come to the doxology, the priest and deacon make three 
reverences before the holy table. Then the priest, taking the holy Gospel, gives it to 
the deacon: and thus going through the north portion of the sanctuary, preceded by 
lamps, they make the Little Entrance. 

Third Antiphon. 

Verse. The king shall rejoice in your strength, O Lord: exceedingly 
glad shall he be of your salvation. 

Blessed ate you, Christ our God. You have given him his heart’s 
desire, and have not denied him the request of his lips. 

Blessed are you, Christ our God. 

Verse. For you shall prevent?> him with the blessings of goodness, 
and shall set a crown of pure gold on his head. 

Blessed are you, Christ our God. 

Verse. He asked life of you, and you gave him a long life, even for 
ever and ever. 

Blessed be you, Christ our God. 

Tsodicon.*6 Be you exalted, Lord, in your own strength: so will we 
sing and praise your power. Save us, O good Paraclete, who sing to 
you “Alleluia.” 

Deacon (in a low voice). Let us make our supplications to the Lord. 

Priest inaudibly says the prayer of the entrance. 

Master, Lord, and our God, who has disposed in Heaven troops 
and armies of angels and archangels, for the ministry of your glory: 
grant that with our entrance there may be an entrance of holy angels, 
ministering together with us, and with us glorifying your goodness. 

For to you is due all honor, etc. 

The prayer being finished, the deacon pointing with his right hand to the east, 
and holding his horarion with three fingers, says to the priest, 

Sir, bless the holy entrance. 

Priest. Blessed be the entrance of your saints, always, now and ever, 
and to ages of ages. 

Then the deacon thus goes to the hegumen,?" if any are present, who kisses the 
Gospel; but if none are present, the priest Risses it. 





25. prevent—here “prevent” means to proceed or go before. 
26. Isodicon—the verse accompanying the little entrance. 
27. hegumen—abbot. 
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And when the troparia®® are ended, the deacon comes forth into the middle, 
and standing before the priest, raises his hands a little, and showing the holy Gospel, 
says with a loud voice, 

Wisdom, stand up.” 

Then he himself adores, and the priest behind him; and they both go to the 
holy altar, and the deacon puts down the holy Gospel on the holy table, and the 
choir sings the accustomed troparia, and when they are singing the last, the deacon 
SAYS, 

Let us make our supplications to the Lord.*° 

Priest. For holy are you, our God; and we ascribe glory to you, Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit, now and forever. 

Deacon. And to ages of ages. 

Choir. Amen. 

The Choir sings the trisagion.>' Holy God, holy and mighty, holy and 
immortal, have mercy on us. (Five times.) 

In the meantime the priest inaudibly says the prayer of the trisagion. 

God, who is holy, and rests in the holies, who is hymned with the 
voice of the trisagion by the seraphim, and glorified by the cherubim, 
and adored by all the heavenly powers; you who did from nothing call 
all things into being; who did make man after your image and likeness, 
and did adorn him with all your graces; who gives to him who seeks 
wisdom and understanding, and passes not by the sinner, but gives 
repentance to salvation; who has vouchsafed that we, your humble and 
unworthy servants, should stand even at this time before the glory of 
your holy altar, and should pay to you the worship and praise that is 
meet; receive, Lord, out of the mouth of us sinners the hymn of the 
trisagion, and visit us in your goodness. Forgive us every offense, vol- 
untary and involuntary. Sanctify our souls and bodies, and grant that 
we may serve you in holiness all the days of our life; through the inter- 
cessions of the holy Mother of God, and all the saints who have 
pleased you since the beginning of the world. (Aloud) For holy are you, 
our God, and to you. 


28. troparia—singular: troparion—short hymns. 

29. Wisdom, stand up—a warning against the folly of sitting. 

30. Let us make our supplications to the Lord—in older copies, “Sir bless this 
time of the trisagion.” 

31. frisagion—a hymn with a threefold invocation of God as holy. 
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When this prayer is finished, the priest and deacon say the trisagion, making 
at the same time three reverences before the holy table. Then the deacon says to the 
priest, 

Sir, give the order. And they go toward the throne. 

And the priest says as he goes, Blessed is he who comes in the name 
of the Lord. 

Deacon. Sit, bless the throne. 

Priest. Blessed ate you on the throne of your glory, who sits on the 
cherubims, always, now and ever, and to ages of ages. 

And when the choir has finished the trisagion, the deacon, coming before the 
holy doors, says, 

Let us attend. 

Reader, Alleluia. 

Deacon. Wisdom. 

The reader says the prokimenon*? of the apostle, e.g., on the Festival of St. 
Demetrius. 

The righteous shall rejoice in the Lord. 

Verse. Hear, O God, my voice. 

Deacon. Let us attend. 

The [epistle of the] apostle is read. And the [epistle of the] apostle being ended, 
the priest says, 

Peace be to you. 

Reader, Alleluia. 

While the Alleluia is being sung, the deacon goes to the priest, and after ask- 
ing for a blessing from him, censes the holy table in a circle, and the whole sanctuary, 
and the priest. And the priest says the prayer before the Gospel. 

O Lord and lover of men, cause the pure light of your divine 
knowledge to shine forth in our hearts, and open the eyes of our un- 
derstanding, that we may comprehend the precepts of your Gospel. 
Plant in us also the fear of your blessed commandments, that we, 
trampling on all carnal lusts, may seek a heavenly citizenship, both 
saying and doing always such things as shall well please you. For you 
ate the illumination of our souls and bodies, Christ our God; and to 
you we ascribe, etc. 

And the deacon drawing nigh to the priest, and laying aside his censer, and 
bowing to the priest and holding the horarion with the holy Gospel with the taps of 
his fingers, in the place of the holy table where it lies, says, 


32. prokimenon—a short anthem before the Epistle. It consists of a verse and 
response, often taken from the Psalms. 
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Sir, bless the preacher of the holy apostle and Evangelist [Name]. 

And the priest, signing him with the cross, says, God, through the 
preaching of the holy and glorious apostle and Evangelist [Name], give 
to you who evangelizes the Word with much power, to the accom- 
plishment of the Gospel of his beloved Son our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Deacon. Amen. 

And having adored with reverence the holy Gospel, he takes it up; and going 
through the holy doors, preceded by tapers he stands in the ambo,** or in the 
appointed place. And the priest, standing before the holy table, and looking toward 
the west, says, with a loud voice, 

Wisdom, stand up; let us hear the holy Gospel. Peace to all. 

Deacon. The lection from the holy Gospel according to [Name]. 

Priest. Let us attend. 

The Gospel is read. 

When it is finished, the priest says to the deacon: Peace be to you who 
evangelizes. 

And the deacon, going to the holy doors, returns the holy Gospel to the priest; 
and standing in the accustomed place, begins thus: 

Let us all say with our whole heart and soul, 

Choir. Lord, have mercy. (Thrice) 

Lord Almighty, God of our fathers, we pray, hear, and have mercy 
on us. 

Have mercy on us, O God, after your great goodness; we pray, 
hear, and have mercy on us. 

Prayer of the Ecctene.*° 

Lord our God, we pray to receive this intense supplication from 
your servants, according to the multitude of your mercy, and send 
down your compassions on us, and on all your people, who are ex- 
pecting the rich mercy that is from you. 

Deacon. Further we pray for pious and orthodox Christians. 

People. Lord, have mercy. (Aud so at the end of every petition) 

Further we pray for our Archbishop [Name]. 

Further we pray for our brethren, priests, monks, and all our 
brotherhood in Christ. 


33. tapers—slender candles. 
34. ambo—pulpit. 
35. Ectene—a short prayer consisting of petitions to God. 
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Further we pray for the blessed and ever memorable founders of 
this holy abode, and for all our fathers and brethren who have fallen 
asleep** before us, and lie here, and the orthodox who lie everywhere. 

Further we pray for mercy, life, peace, health, safety, protection, 
forgiveness, and remission of sins of the servants of God, the brethren 
of this holy habitation. 

Further we pray for those who bring forth fruit and do good 
deeds in this holy and all-venerable temple, who labor, who sing, and 
for the people who stand around, and are expecting the great and rich 
mercy that is from you. 

Exclamation. For you are the merciful God and the lover of men, 
and to you we ascribe. 

Deacon. Catechumens, pray to the Lord. Let us, the faithful, pray 
for the catechumens, that the Lord may have mercy on them, and may 
teach them the word of truth. 

People. Lord, have mercy. (And so at the end of each petition) 

That he may reveal to them the Gospel of righteousness. 

That he may unite them to his holy catholic and apostolic church. 

Preserve, have mercy, support, and continually guard them, O 
God. 

Catechumens, bow your heads to the Lord. 

Prayer of the catechumens before the holy oblation.*’ 

Lord our God, who dwells on high, and beholds the humble, who 
did send forth the salvation of the race of man, your only-begotten 
Son, our God and Lord Jesus Christ, look down on your servants the 
catechumens, who have bowed their necks to you; and make them 
worthy, in due season, of the layer of regeneration, of the forgiveness 
of sins, of the robe of immortality; unite them to your holy catholic 
and apostolic church, and number them together with your elect flock, 
(aloud) that they also, together with us, may glorify your honorable and 
majestic name, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, now and ever, and to ages 
of ages. 

Choir. Amen. 

The priest unfolds the corporal.>® 

Expulsion of the catechumens. 





36. fallen asleep—died. 
37. oblation—presenting the bread and wine to God in the Eucharist. 
38. corpora/—vestment. 
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Deacon. Let all the catechumens depart. Catechumens, depart. Let 
all the catechumens depart, let not any of the catechumens—. Let all 
the faithful—. 

Again and again in peace let us make our supplications to the 
Lord. 

And he says the short ectene,? while the priest says inaudibly the first prayer 
of the faithful, after the unfolding of the corporal. 

The first prayer of the faithful. 

We yield you thanks, Lord God of Sabbath, who has thought us 
worthy to stand even now at your altar, and to fall down before your 
mercies, for our sins and the ignorance of your people; receive, O God, 
our supplications; make us worthy to offer to you supplications and 
prayers, and unbloody sacrifices for all your people; and strengthen us, 
whom you have placed in this your ministry, with the strength of the 
Holy Spirit, that we may without offense, and without scandal, in a 
pure testimony of our conscience, call on you in every time and place, 
that hearing us you may be merciful to us in the multitude of your 
goodness. 

Deacon. Assist, preserve, pity. Wisdom. 

Priest. Exclamation. For to you belongs all glory, honor, and wor- 
ship, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, now and ever, and to ages of ages. 

Deacon. Again and again in peace let us make our supplications to 
the Lord. And he says the short ectene; while the priest says inandibly the second 
prayer of the faithful. 

The second prayer of the faithful. 

Again and oftentimes we fall down before you, and beseech you, 
O good God and lover of men, that you would look on our prayers, 
purify our souls and bodies from all pollution of flesh and spirit, and 
grant that our standing before your holy altar may be irreprehensible 
and unblameable. Grant, O Lord, to those who pray together with us, 
advance in holy life, wisdom, and spiritual understanding; grant them 
at all times with fear and love to serve you irreprehensibly; and without 
condemnation to partake of your holy mysteries, and to be thought 
worthy of your heavenly kingdom. 

Deacon. Assist, preserve, etc. Wisdom. 

Priest. Exclamation. That, being ever guarded by your might, we 
may ascribe glory to you, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, now and ever, 
and to ages of ages. 


39. ectene—a short prayer consisting of petitions to God. 
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Choir. Amen. 

The choir sings the cherubic hymn.*© Let us, who mystically represent 
the cherubim, and sing the holy hymn to the quickening Trinity, lay by 
at this time all worldly cares; that we may receive the king of glory, 
invisibly attended by the angelic orders. Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 

Prayer that the priest says inaudibly, while the cherubic hymn is being sung. 

None is worthy, among those who are bound with fleshly desires 
and pleasures, to approach you, nor to draw near, nor to sacrifice to 
you, king of glory; for to minister to you is great and fearful, even to 
the heavenly powers themselves. Yet through your ineffable and 
measureless love, you unchangeably and immutably became man, and 
took the title of our high priest, and gave to us the liturgy of this litur- 
gic and unbloody sacrifice,*! as being Lord of all; for you only, O 
Lord our God, rule over things in Heaven and things on earth, who 
sits on the cherubic throne, Lord of seraphim, and king of Israel, only 
holy, and resting in the holies. On you I importunately call, who are 
only good and ready to hear, look on me, a sinner, and your unworthy 
servant, and cleanse my soul and heart from an evil conscience; and 
strengthen, with the might of your Holy Spirit, me who have been 
endued with the grace of priesthood, that I may stand by this, your 
holy altar, and sacrifice your holy and spotless body and precious 
blood. For you I approach, bowing my neck, and pray of you, turn not 
your face away from me, nor reject me from the number of your sons; 
but condescend that these gifts may be offered to you by me, a sinner 
and your unworthy servant. For you are he who offers and is offered, 
and receives and is distributed, Christ our God; and to you we ascribe, 
etc. 

When this prayer is finished they also say the cherubic hymn. Then the deacon, 
taking the censer, and putting incense on it, goes to the priest; and after receiving a 
blessing from him, censes the holy table in a circle, and all the sanctuary, and the 
priest: and he says the 51st Psalm, and other penitential troparia, such as he will, 
with the priest. And they go to the prothesis, the deacon preceding. And the 
deacon, having censed the holy things and said to himself, 

God be merciful to me, a sinner, says to the priest. Sir, lift up. 


40. cherubic hymn—not composed until the time of Justinian (527-565). It is 
not found in more ancient manuscripts. 

41. unbloody sacrifice—the Eucharist. 

42. prothesis—the preparation and preliminary oblation, that is, presenting 
the elements of bread and wine to God. 
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And the priest, raising the air,® puts it on the left shoulder of the deacon, 
saying, 

Lift up your hands in the sanctuary, and bless the Lord. 

Then, talking the holy dish, he puts it with all care and reverence on the dea- 
con’s head, the deacon also holding the censer with one of his fingers. And the priest 
himself taking the holy chalice in his hands, they go through the north part, preceded 
by tapers, and both praying for all, and saying, The Lord God remember us 
all in his kingdom, always, now and ever, and to ages of ages. 

And the deacon, going within the holy doors, stands on the right hand; and 
when the priest is about to enter in, he says to him, 

The Lord God remember your priesthood in his kingdom. 

Priest. The Lord God temember your diaconate in his kingdom, 
always, now and ever, and to ages of ages. 

And the priest sets down the chalice on the holy table, and taking the holy 
disk from the head of the deacon, he places it there also, saying, 

Honorable Joseph took your spotless body“ from the cross, and 
wrapped it in clean linen with spices, and with funeral rites placed it in 
a new tomb. 

In the grave bodily, in Hades spiritually, as God, with the thief in 
Paradise as in a throne, were you, O Christ, with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, who are uncircumscript and fill all things. 

How life-giving, how more beautiful than Paradise, and indeed 
more splendid than any royal chamber, is your tomb, O Christ, the 
fountain of our resurrection. 

Then, taking the coverings from the holy disk and the holy chalice, he places 
them on one part of the holy table; and taking the air from the deacon’s shoulder, 
and censing it, he covers with it the holy things, saying, 

Honorable Joseph, down to in a new tomb. 

And taking the censer from the deacon’s hands, he censes the holy things thrice, 
Saying, 

Then shall they offer young bullocks on your altar. 

And putting down the censer, and letting fall his phelonion,* and bowing bis 
head, he says to the deacon, 

Remember me, brother and fellow-minister. 

Deacon. The Lord God remember your priesthood in his kingdom. 


43. air—a cloth laid over the chalice of Eucharistic wine. 
44. spotless body—Christ’s body. 
45. phelonion—a liturgical vestment that looks something like a poncho. 
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Then the deacon, also himself slightly bowing his head, and holding his ho- 
rarion with the three fingers of his right hand, says to the priest, 

Holy sit, pray for me. 

Priest. The Holy Spirit shall come upon you, and the power of the 
highest shall overshadow you. 

Deacon. The same Spirit shall be fellow-minister with us, all the 
days of out life. 

And again, Holy sir, remember me. 

Priest. The Lord God remember you in his kingdom, always, now 
and ever, and to ages of ages. 

Deacon. Amen. 

And having kissed the priest's hand, he goes out, and standing in the custom- 
ary place, says, 

Let us accomplish our supplications to the Lord. 

Choir. Kyrie eleison. And so to the end of each suffrage.*° 

Deacon. For the precious gifts that have been proposed, let us 
make our supplications to the Lord. 

For this holy house, and those who, with faith, reverence, and the 
fear of God, enter into it, let ... 

That we may be delivered from all afflictions, passion, danger, and 
necessity, let ... 

Assist, preserve. 

That the whole clay may be perfect, holy, peaceful, without sin, let 
us ask from the Lord. 

Choir. Grant, O Lord. And so at the end of every suffrage. 

Deacon. The angel of peace, faithful guide, guardian of our souls 
and bodies, let ... 

Pardon and remission of our sins and our transgressions, let ... 

Things that are good and profitable for our souls, and peace to 
the world, let ... 

That we may accomplish the remainder of our lives in peace and 
penitence, let ... 

Christian ends of our lives, without torment, without shame, 
peaceful, and a good defense at the fearful tribunal, let us ask from 
Christ. Commemorating the all-holy. 

Ass this ectene is being said, the priest says inaudibly the prayer of oblation, 
after the divine gifts are placed on the holy table. 


46. suffrage—intercessory prayer. 
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Lord, God Almighty, only holy, who receives the sacrifice of 
praise from those who call on you with their whole heart, receive also 
the supplication of us sinners, and cause it to approach your holy altar, 
and enable us to present gifts to you, and spiritual sacrifices for our 
sins, and for the errors of the people; and cause us to find grace in 
your sight, that this our sacrifice may be acceptable to you, and that the 
good spirit of your grace may tabernacle on us,” and on these gifts 
presented to you, and on all your people. 

Priest. (Exclamation) Through the mercies of your only-begotten 
Son, with whom you are to be blessed, and with the all-holy, and good, 
and quickening spirit, now and ever, and to ages of ages. 

Peace to all. 

Deacon. Let us love one another, that we may with one mind con- 
fess. 

Choir. Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, the consubstantial and undi- 
vided Trinity. 

And the priest, having thrice adored, kisses the holy gifts, as they he veiled, 
saying inaudibly thrice, 1 will love you, O Lord, my strength; the Lord is 
my stony rock and my defense. 

Tf there be two or more priests, each kisses the holy things, and then each other 
on the shoulder, saying, 

Christ is among us. He is and will be. 

In like manner also the deacon adores thrice where he stands, and kisses his 
horarion on its cross, and thus exclaims, 

The doors! The doors!*® Let us attend in wisdom. 

People. I believe in one God. 

Deacon. Stand we well; stand we with fear; let us attend to offer the 
holy oblation in peace. 

Choir. The mercy of peace, the sacrifice of praise. 

And the deacon adores, and comes to the holy bema;* and taking the fan, 
fans the oblation reverently. 

And the priest, taking the air from the holy gifts, lays it on one side, saying, 


47. Your grace may tabernacle on us—your grace may abide or dwell within us. 

48. The doors! The doors-—the meaning is unclear. Nicholas Cabasilas, whose 
commentary on the divine liturgy appears below, explains it mystically, as a 
command to close the doors of the mind against worldly things. Others take it 
as a literal command to close the doors of the church so heathens cannot be 
present during the Eucharist. 

49. bema—traised platform in front of and behind the iconostasis. 
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The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God the Fa- 
ther, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, be with you all. 

Choir. And with your spirit. 

Priest. Lift we up our hearts. 

Choir. We lift them up to the Lord. 

Priest. Let us give thanks to the Lord. 

Choir. It is meet and right to worship the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, the consubstantial and undivided Trinity. 

Priest. It is meet and right to hymn you, to bless you, to praise you, 
to give thanks to you, to worship you, in every part of your dominion. 
For you are God, ineffable, inconceivable, invisible, incomprehensible, 
the same from everlasting to everlasting; you and your only-begotten 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. For you brought us forth to being from 
nothing, and when we had fallen did raise us up again, and gave not 
over until you had done everything that you might bring us to Heaven 
and bestow on us your kingdom to come. For all these things we give 
thanks to you, and to your only-begotten Son, and your Holy Spirit, 
for your benefits that we know and that we know not, manifest and 
concealed, which you have bestowed on us. We give you thanks also 
for this ministry that you have vouchsafed to receive at our hands; 
although there stand by you thousands of archangels, and ten thou- 
ands of angels, the cherubim, and the seraphim that have six wings, 
and are full of eyes, and soar aloft on their wings, singing, vociferating, 
shouting, and saying the triumphal hymn. 

Choir. Holy, holy, holy, Lord of the Sabbath; Heaven and earth are 
ull of your glory. Hosanna in the highest; blessed is he who comes in 
the name of the Lord; Hosanna in the highest. 

Then the deacon, taking the asterisk” from the holy disk, signs it with the 
sign of the cross, and having saluted it, replaces it. 

Priest. We also with these blessed powers, Lord and lover of men, 
cry and say, holy are you and all-holy, you and your only-begotten Son, 
and your Holy Spirit. Holy are you and all-holy, and great is the majes- 
ty of your glory: 

Who so loved your world, as to give your only-begotten Son, that 
whoever believes in him might not perish, but might have everlasting 
life; who having come, and having fulfilled for us all the dispensation, 
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50. asterisk—a star-shaped instrument, either gold or silver, which the priest 
places above the chalice and paten (a plate to hold the bread during the Eu- 
charist) to prevent the air (veil) from touching the elements. 
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in the night when he was betrayed, or rather surrendered himself for 
the life of the world, took bread in his holy and pure and spotless 
hands, and gave thanks, and blessed, and hallowed, and broke, and 
gave to his holy disciples and apostles, saying (a/oud), Take, eat: this is 
my body, which is broken for you for the remission of sins. 

Choir. Amen. 

Priest (in a low voice). Likewise after supper he took the cup, saying 
(aloud), Drink all of this: 

This is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for you 
and for many for the remission of sins. 

Choir. Amen. 

Priest (in a low voice). We therefore, remembering this salutary pre- 
cept, and all that happened on our behalf, the cross, the tomb, the 
resurrection on the third day, the ascension into Heaven, the session 
on the right hand,*! the second and glorious coming again (a/oud), on 
behalf of all, and for all, we offer you your own of your own. 

Choir. You we hymn, you we praise; to you we give thanks, Lord, 
and pray to you, our God. 

Priest (in a low voice). Moreover we offer to you this reasonable and 
unbloody sacrifice; and beseech you and pray and supplicate; send 
down your Holy Spirit on us, and on these proposed gifts. 

The deacon lays down the veil, and goes nearer to the priest, and they both 
adore thrice before the holy table, praying inaudibly, and saying, God be metci- 
ful to me a sinner. 

Then 

Lord, who sent down your Holy Spirit the third hour on the apos- 
tles, take him not from us, O good God, but renew him in us who pray 
to you. 

Then 

Make me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me. 
Cast me not away from your presence. Glory. Blessed are you, Christ 
out God, who filled the fishermen with all manner of wisdom, sending 


51. session on the right hand—a reference to Christian doctrine that Jesus Christ 
sits in heaven at the right hand of God the Father. See Acts 2:32-33: “This 
Jesus God raised up, and of that all of us are witnesses. Being therefore exalted 
at the right hand of God, and having received from the Father the promise of 
the Holy Spirit, he has poured out this that you both see and hear.” (NRSV) 

52. your own of your own—Christ. 
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down on them the Holy Spirit: and by them brought the whole world 
into your net. O lover of men: glory be to you. 

Both now. 

When the highest came down and confounded the tongues, he di- 
vided the nations; when he distributed the tongues of fire, he called all 
to unity, and with one voice we praise the Holy Spirit. 

Then the deacon, bowing his head, and pointing with his horarion to the holy 
bread, says in a low voice, 

Sir, bless the holy bread. 

The priest stands up, and thrice makes the sign of the cross on the holy gifts, 
Saying, 

And make this bread the precious body of your Christ. 

Deacon. Amen. Sir, bless the holy cup. 

Priest. And that which is in this cup, the precious blood of your 
Christ. 

Deacon. Amen. And pointing with his horarion to both the holy things, Sit, 
bless. 

Priest. Changing them by your Holy Spirit. 

Deacon. Amen, amen, amen. 

Then the deacon bows his head to the priest, and says, Holy sir, remember 
me, a sinner. 

Then he stands in his former place, and taking the fan, fans the oblations as 
before. 

Priest. So that they may be to those who participate, for purifica- 
tion of soul, forgiveness of sins, communion of the Holy Spirit, ful- 
fillment of the kingdom of Heaven, boldness toward you, and not to 
judgment nor to condemnation. 

And further we offer to you this reasonable service on behalf of 
those who have departed in the faith, our ancestors, fathers, patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, preachers, evangelists, martyrs, confessors, virgins, 
and every just spirit made perfect in the faith. 

The deacon censes the holy table in a circle, and commemorates such of the liv- 
ing and dead as he will. 

Priest (aloud). Especially the most holy, undefiled, excellently laud- 
able, glorious Lady, the Mother of God and ever-Virgin Mary. 

Choir. In you, O full of grace (as in the Liturgy of St. James). 

The deacon reads the diptychs of the departed.°? 


53. diptychs of the departed—lists of those who have died. 
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Priest. The holy John the prophet, forerunner, and baptist; the holy, 
glorious, and all celebrated apostles; Saint [Name] (the Saint of the day), 
whose memory we also celebrate; and all your saints, through whose 
prayers look down on us, O God. And remember all those who are 
departed in the hope of the resurrection to eternal life, and give them 
rest where the light of your countenance shines on them. Furthermore 
we beseech you, remember, O Lord, every orthodox bishopric of 
those who rightly divide the word of truth, the presbytery, the diaco- 
nate in Christ, and for every hierarchical order. Furthermore we offer 
to you this reasonable service for the whole world: for the holy catho- 
lic and apostolic church, and for those who live in chastity and holi- 
ness of life. For our most faithful kings, beloved of Christ, all their 
court and army. Grant to them, Lord, a peaceful reign, that we, in their 
peace, may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. 
(Aloud) Chiefly, O Lord, remember our Archbishop [Name], to whom 
preserve your holy churches in peace, in safety, in honor, in health, in 
length of days, and rightly dividing the word of your truth. 

The deacon, by the holy doors, says, [Name], the patriarch, metropolitan, 
ot bishop (as the case may be). 

Then he commemorates the diptychs of the living. 

Priest (inaudibly). Remember, Lord, the city in which we dwell, and 
every city and region, and the faithful who inhabit it. Remember, Lord, 
those who voyage, who travel, who are sick, who are laboring, who are 
in prison, and their safety. Remember, Lord, those who bear fruit, and 
do good deeds in your holy churches, and who remember the poor. 
And send forth on us all the riches of your compassion, (a/oud) and 
grant us with one mouth and one heart to glorify and celebrate your 
glorious and majestic name, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, now and ever, 
and to ages of ages. And the mercies of the great God and our savior 
Jesus Christ shall be with all of us. 

The deacon, taking his time from the priest, and standing in the accustomed 
place, says, 

Commemorating all saints, again and again in peace let us make 
our supplications to the Lord. 

Choir. Kyrie eleison. (And so at the end of each petition) 

Deacon. For the venerable gifts now offered before him and hal- 
lowed. 

That our merciful God, the lover of mankind, who has received 
them into his holy and heavenly and spiritual altar, for the savor of a 
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sweet spiritual scent, may in return send down on us his divine grace, 
and the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

That we may be preserved from all affliction, passion, etc. 

The deacon continues the ectene down to Christian ends of life. 

The priest, meanwhile, says inaudibly, 'To you, O Lord and lover of 
men, we commend in pledge all our life and our hope, and beseech 
and pray, and supplicate: make us worthy to partake of your heavenly 
and terrible mysteries of this holy and spiritual table, with a pure con- 
science, for the remission of sins, forgiveness of transgressions, par- 
ticipation of the Holy Spirit, inheritance of the kingdom of Heaven, 
boldness of access to you: not to judgment nor to condemnation. 

Deacon. Having prayed for the oneness of the faith, and the par- 
ticipation of the Holy Spirit, let us commend ourselves and each other 
and all our life to Christ our God. 

Priest (aloud). And make us worthy, O Lord, with boldness and 
without condemnation to dare to call on you, our God and Father who 
are in Heaven, and to say, 

People. Our Father. 

Priest. For yours is the kingdom. 

Priest. Peace to all. 

Deacon. Let us bow our heads to the Lord. 

Priest. We render thanks to you, O king invisible, who has framed 
all things by your measureless power, and in the multitude of your 
mercy has brought all things into being from non-existence. Look 
down, O Lord, from Heaven, on those who have bowed their heads to 
you, for they bowed them not to flesh and blood, but to you, the fear- 
ful God. Bestow, therefore, O Lord, on all of us an equal benefit from 
these offerings, according to the need of each; sail with those who sail, 
journey with those who journey, heal the sick, you who are the physi- 
cian of our souls and bodies. 

(Aloud) Through the grace, and mercy, and love to men, of your 
only-begotten Son, with whom, together with the most holy, and good, 
and life-giving Spirit, you are blessed, now and ever, and to ages of 
ages. Amen. 

Hear us, O Lord Jesus Christ our God, out of your holy dwelling 
place, and from the throne of the glory of your kingdom, and come 
and sanctify us, you who sit above with the Father, and are here invisi- 
bly present with us; and by your mighty hand make us worthy to par- 
take of your spotless body and precious blood, and by us all your peo- 
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The priest and the deacons adore in the place where they stand, saying inandi- 
bly thrice, God be merciful to me, a sinner. 

And when the deacon sees the priest stretching forth his hands and touching 
the holy bread to make the holy elevation, he exclaims, 

Let us attend. 

And the priest, elevating the holy bread, exclaims, Holy things for holy 
persons. 

Choir. One holy, one Lord, Jesus Christ, to the glory of God the 
Father. 

And the choir sings the Roinonicon,* ¢.g., on the festivals of apostles. 

Their sound is gone out into all lands: and their words into the 
ends of the world. 

The deacon then girds his horarion crosswise, and goes into the holy bema, and 
standing on the right hand ([of] the priest, [who is] grasping the holy bread), says, 

Sir, break the holy bread. 

And the priest, dividing it into four parts with care and reverence, says, 

The lamb of God is broken and distributed; he who is broken and 
not divided in sunder; ever eaten and never consumed, but sanctifying 
the communicants. 

And the deacon, pointing with his horarion to the holy cup, says, 

Sir, fill the holy cup. 

And the priest, taking the upper portion, makes with it a cross above the holy 
cup, saying, the fullness of the cup, of faith, of the Holy Spirit, and thus 
puts it into the holy cup. 

Deacon. Amen. 

And taking the warm water, he says to the priest, Sit, bless the warm 
water.>> 


54. koinonicon—a verse deriving its name from oinonia: Christian fellowship 
with God or fellow Christians. 

55. warm water—pouting warm water into the chalice after consecrating the 
wine is a practice unique to the Eastern churches. The practice puzzled Latin 
theologians at the Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438-39). Supposedly an 
Eastern bishop sent the pope an explanation that satisfied him, but the expla- 
nation has been lost. Nicholas Cabasilas, whose commentary on the divine 
liturgy follows this text, offers two explanations for the warm water: (1) it 
represents the water that flowed from Christ’s side on the cross after a Roman 
soldier pierced him with a lance; and (2) “[s]ince this warm water is not only 
water, but shares the nature of fire, it signifies the Holy Spirit, who is some- 
times represented by water, and who came down on the apostles in the form 
of fire.” 
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And the priest blesses, saying, 

Blessed is the fervor of your saints, always, now and ever, and to 
ages of ages. Amen. 

And the deacon pours forth a sufficiency into the holy cup, in the form of a 
Cross, SAYING, 

The fervor of faith, full of the Holy Spirit. Amen. (Thrice) 

Then, setting down the warm water, he stands a little way off: And the priest, 
taking a particle of the holy bread, says,>° 

The blessed and most holy body of our Lord and God and savior 
Jesus Christ, is communicated to me, [Name], priest, for the remission 
of my sins, and for everlasting life. 

I believe, Lord, and confess. 

Of your mystic supper today. 

Let not, O Lord, the communion of your mysteries be to my 
judgment or condemnation, but to the healing of my soul and body. 

And thus he partakes of that which is in his hands with fear and all caution. 
Then he says, Deacon, approach. 

And the deacon approaches, and reverently makes an obeisance,>’ asking 
foreiweness. And the priest, taking the holy bread, gives it to the deacon; and the 
deacon, kissing the hand that gives it, says, Sit, make me partaker of the pre- 
cious and holy body of our Lord and God and savior Jesus Christ. 

Priest. [Name], the holy deacon is made partaker of the precious 
and holy and spotless body of our Lord and God and savior Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of his sins, and for eternal life. 

And the deacon, going behind the holy table, bows his head and prays, and so 
does the priest. Then the priest, standing up, takes the holy chalice with its covering 
in both hands, and drinks three times, saying, 1, [Name], priest, partake of the 
pure and holy blood of our Lord and God and savior Jesus Christ, for 
the remission of my sins, and for eternal life. 

And then he wipes the holy cup and his own lips with the covering he has in 
his hands, and says, 

Behold, this has touched my lips, and shall take away my trans- 
gressions, and purge my sins. 

Then he calls the deacon, saying, Deacon, approach. 

The deacon comes, and adores once, saying, Behold, I approach the im- 
mortal king. I believe, Lord, and confess. 


56. says—passages in various manuscripts differ significantly here. 
57. makes an obeisance—bows in reverence. 
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Priest. [Name], the deacon and servant of God, is made partaker of 
the precious and holy blood of our Lord and God and savior Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins, and for eternal life. 

And when the deacon has communicated,® the priest says, Behold, this 
has touched your lips. 

Then the deacon, taking the holy dish, and holding it over the holy chalice, 
wipes it thoroughly with the holy sponge; and with care and reverence covers it with 
the veil. In Like manner he covers the dish with the asterisk, and that with tts veil. 

The priest says the prayer of thanksgiving. We yield you thanks, O Lord 
and lover of men, benefactor of our souls, that you have this day 
thought us worthy of your heavenly and immortal mysteries. Rightly 
divide our path, confirm us all in your fear, guard our life, make safe 
out goings; through the prayers and supplications of the glorious 
Mother of God and ever-Virgin Mary, and all your saints. 

And thus they open the doors of the holy bema; and the deacon, having made 
one adoration, takes the chalice with reverence, and goes to the door, and raising the 
holy chalice, shows it to the people, saying, Approach with the fear of God, 
faith and love. 

They who are to communicate draw near with all reverence, and hold their 
arms crossed on their breasts; and the priest, as he distributes the mysteries to each, 
SAYS, 

[Name], the servant of God, is made partaker of the pure and holy 
body and blood of our Lord and God and savior Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of his sins, and life everlasting. 

Then the priest blesses the people, saying aloud, Q God, save your people, 
and bless your heritage. 

The deacon and the priest return to the holy table, and the priest censes thrice, 
saying inaudibly, Be you exalted, Lord, above the heavens; and your glory 
above all the earth. 

Then, taking the holy dish, he puts it on the head of the deacon, and the dea- 
con, taking it with reverence, and looking out toward the door, goes in silence to the 
prothesis,°? and puts it down; and the priest, having made obeisance, takes the holy 
chalice, and turns toward the doors, saying inaudibly, 

Blessed be our God (then aloud) always, now and ever, and to ages 
of ages. 

And the deacon, having come out, and standing in the accustomed place, says, 


58. has communicated—has received communion. 
59. prothesis—a reference here to the altar on which the Eucharistic elements 
ate prepared. 
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Standing upright, and having partaken of the divine, holy, spotless, 
immortal, heavenly, life-giving, and terrible mysteries of Christ, let us 
worthily give thanks to the Lord. 

Assist, preserve. 

That we may pass this whole day. 

Exclamation. For you ate our sanctification, and to you we ascribe 
glory, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, now and ever, and to ages of ages. 

Choir. Amen. 

Priest. Let us go on in peace. 

Deacon. Let us make our supplications to the Lord. 

Prayer behind the ambo, said aloud by the priest without the bema. 

Lord, who blesses those who bless you, and sanctifies those who 
put their trust in you, save your people, and bless your inheritance; 
guard with care the fullness of your church: hallow those who love the 
beauty of your house. Glorify them in return by your divine might, and 
forsake not those who put their trust in you; give your peace to your 
world, to your churches, to our priests and kings; to the army, and to 
all your people; because every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and comes down from you, the Father of lights; and to you we 
ascribe. 

This being ended, the priest goes through the holy doors, and departs into the 
prothesis, and says this prayer, 

You, O Christ our God, who are yourself the fullness of the law 
and of the prophets, who did accomplish all the dispensation of your 
Father, fill our hearts with joy and gladness always, now and ever, and 
to ages of ages. Amen. 

Deacon. Let us make our supplication to the Lord. 

Priest. The blessing of the Lord on you. Then, Glory to you, our 
God; glory to you. 

People. Glory. Both now. 

Then the deacon, also going through the north part, gathers together the holy 
things, with fear and all safety, so that not the very smallest particle should fall out 
or be left; and he washes his hands in the accustomed place. And the priest goes 
forth and gives the antidoron® to the people. Then he goes into the holy bema, and 
takes off his priestly vestments, saying Nunc dimittis,°! the trisagion, and the 
other things. Then he says the dismissal prayer of St. Chrysostom. 


60. antidoron—btead offered for the service of the altar, but not consecrated. 
Some monks during Lent subsisted only on antidoron. 
61. Nune dimittis—the song of Simeon from Luke 2:29-32: “Master, now 
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The grace of your lips, shining forth like a torch, illuminated the 
world, enriched the universe with the treasures of liberality, and mani- 
fested to us the height of humility; but do you, our instructor by your 
words, Father John Chrysostom, intercede to the Word, Christ our 
God, that our souls may be saved. 

Kyrie eleison (Avelve times). 

Glory. Both now. 

You, the more honorable than the cherubim. 

And [the priest] makes the dismissal; and having adored and given thanks to God 
Jor all things, he departs. 


you ate dismissing your servant in peace,/ according to your word;/ for my 
eyes have seen your salvation,/ which you have prepared in the presence of all 


peoples.” (NRSV) 
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14.2 Nicholas Cabasilas on the Divine Liturgy 
(1300s) 


Nicholas Cabasilas, A Commentary on the Divine Liturgy, trans. J}. M. Hussey 
(London: SPCK, 1966), 25-27, 36-39, 40, 47-48, 69-70, 83-84, 90-91, 96-98, 
101, 119. Used by permission of SPCK Publishing. 











Figure 76. Patriarchal Divine Liturgy, Peter-Paul Cathedral, St. Petersburg, 
Russia, 2014. 


The Divine Liturgy is laden with symbolism. Some is 
self-explanatory, but much is not. As noted above, the church 
required catechumens to receive explicit instruction in the 
meaning of the ceremony before they could participate in the 
entire rite and receive the Eucharist. The symbolism of the litur- 
gy naturally invited interpretation, just as scripture and the writ- 
ings of the fathers invited interpretation. The best-known inter- 
ptetive study is the following commentary by Nicholas Cabasi- 
las. 

We know little about Cabasilas’s life. He was likely born 
sometime between 1300 and 1323, and he died sometime after 
1391. There is no evidence that he ever held a high ecclesiastical 
post or that he was even ordained. If indeed, he remained a lay- 
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man, the theological acumen in the following document is all the 
more impressive. 


2. 
e 


¢ Introduction and the prothesis° 


1. The general significance of the sacrifice” 

The essential act in the celebration of the holy mysteries is the trans- 
formation of the elements into the divine body and blood; its aim is 
the sanctification of the faithful, who through these mysteries receive 
the remission of their sins and the inheritance of the kingdom of 
Heaven. As a preparation for and contribution to this act and this 
purpose, we have prayers, psalms, and readings from holy scripture; in 
short, all the sacred acts and forms that are said and done before and 
after the consecration of the elements. While it is true that God freely 
gives us all holy things and that we bring him nothing, but that they are 
absolute graces, he does nevertheless necessarily require that we should 
be fit to receive and to preserve them; and he would not permit those 
who were not so disposed to be thus sanctified. [...] Therefore, since in 
order to obtain the effects of the divine mysteries we must approach 
them in a state of grace and properly prepared, it was necessary that 
these preparations should find a place in the order of the sacred rite: and, 
in fact, they are found there. There, indeed, we see what the prayers and 
psalms, as well as the sacred actions and forms that the liturgy contains, 
can achieve in us. They purify us and make us able fittingly to receive 
and to preserve holiness, and to remain possessed of it. 

They sanctify us in two ways. The first consists in this: that we are 
helped by these prayers, psalms, and readings. The prayers turn us 
toward God and obtain for us pardon for our sins; the psalms make 
God look favorably upon us, and draw to us that outflowing of mercy 
that is the result of such propitiation.“ “Offer to God thanksgiving,” 
says the psalmist, “and I will deliver you, and you shall glorify me.” As 
for the lessons from the holy scripture, which proclaim the goodness 


62. prothesis—the first portion of the service—conducted before the con- 
gregation assembles for the main service—in which the bread and wine are 
prepared to be taken to the altar. The prothesis symbolizes the early, “hidden 
years” of Christ’s life. 

63. sacrifice—Euchatist. 

64. propitiation—Christ’s atonement for our sins. 
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of God and his love for men, but also the severity of his justice and 
judgment, they instill in our souls the fear of the Lord, enkindle in us 
love for him, and thereby arouse in us great eagerness and zeal for the 
observance of his commandments. All these things, which make the 
souls of both priest and people better and more divine, make them fit 
for the reception and preservation of the holy mysteries, which is the 
aim of the liturgy. Especially, they put the priest in a proper frame of 
mind for the accomplishment of the sacrifice, which is, as has been 
said, the essential part of the mystagogy.© This intention can be seen 
in many parts of the prayers: the priest prays that he not be judged 
unworthy to perform so great an act, but that he may devote himself 
to the sacrifice with pure hands, a pure heart, and a pure tongue. Thus 
it is that we are aided in the celebration by the very virtue of the words 
themselves, said or sung. 

There is another way in which these forms, like all the ceremonies 
of the holy sacrifice, sanctify us. It consists in this: that in them Christ 
and the deeds he accomplished and the sufferings he endured for our 
sakes are represented. Indeed, it is the whole scheme of the work of 
redemption that is signified in the psalms and readings, as in all the 
actions of the priest throughout the liturgy; the first ceremonies of the 
service represent the beginnings of this work; the next, the sequel; and 
the last, its results. Thus, those who are present at these ceremonies 
have before their eyes all these divine things. The consecration of the 
elements—the sacrifice itself commemorates the death, resurrection, 
and ascension of the Savior, since it transforms these precious gifts 
into the very body of the Lord, that body that was the central figure in 
all these mysteries, which was crucified, which rose from the dead, 
which ascended into Heaven. The ceremonies that precede the act of 
sacrifice symbolize the events that occurred before the death of Christ: 
his coming on earth, his first appearance and his perfect manifestation. 
Those who follow the act of sacrifice recall “the promise of the Father,” 
as the Savior himself called it—that is, the descent of the Holy Spirit 
upon the apostles, the conversion of the nations that they brought 
about, and their divine society. The whole celebration of the mystery is 
like a unique portrayal of a single body, which is the work of the Savior; 
it places before us the several members of this body, from beginning 
to end, in their order and harmony. That is why the psalmody, as well 
as the opening chants, and before them all that is done at the prepara- 


65. mystagogy—initiation into the mysteries of the Eucharist. 
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tion of the offerings, symbolize the first period of the scheme of re- 
demption. That which comes after the psalms—treadings from holy 
scriptures and so on—symbolizes the period that follows. [...] 


8. Ceremonies performed with the bread 
Because it is fitting that we should commemorate the Lord in this way, 
the priest, after having said the words, “In memory of our Lord,” per- 
forms ceremonies that symbolize the cross and death of Christ. While 
making an incision in the loaf, he calls to mind what the prophet® of 
old said of the Savior’s passion: “He is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter.” He expresses this and the rest of the passage to the best of 
his ability, both in word and in action. This cutting of the loaf is done 
for practical reasons—that the host®’ may be removed—but it has a 
symbolic value also; it represents our Lord’s passing from the world by 
the road that leads to his Father—death, which he overcame; as he 
himself said, “TI leave the world, and go to the Father.” 

As the priest thrusts the lance into the loaf several times in mak- 
ing the incisions, so also he divides the words of the prophet into a 
corresponding number of sections, combining the different parts with 
the several strokes of the lance, to show that the action is an applica- 
tion of the word. In the same way that this bread has been separated 
from other and similar loaves in order that it may be consecrated to 
God and used in the holy sacrifice, so the Lord was set apart from the 
mass of mankind, whose nature his love had brought him to share. 
“He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter,” and in this way “he was cut 
off out of the land of the living.” And the priest adds the remainder of 
the passage from the prophet. 

Then, placing the host on the paten, he pronounces words and 
performs actions that are a direct recollection of the sacrifice and death 
of our Savior. “The lamb of God is sacrificed, he who takes away the 
sins of the world.” Both the words and the rites show forth the cir- 
cumstances of Christ’s death. The priest carves a cross on the bread, 
thereby signifying the means by which the sacrifice was accomplished. 
Then he pierces the right side of the host; this incision in the bread 
represents the wound in the Savior’s side. That is why the small metal 
knife is called a lance and is shaped like one. While the priest recalls 


66. the prophet—Isaiah. 
67. the host—the bread, the body of Christ. 
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these events in this way he repeats the words of the Evangelist:® 
“One of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side.” The blood and 
water that flowed from his holy side are also recalled by the priest, who 
symbolizes them by pouring wine and water into the chalice—another 
commemoration of the Lord—and saying the words: “And immedi- 
ately blood and water came out.” [...] 


10. The words of the offering after the 
commemoration; the offering of the gifts is both in 
thanksgiving and in supplication 
The priest continues to make the offering. He takes a piece of each of 
the loaves offered and makes the holy gift. [...] ’The words that he now 
says are: “To the glory of the all-holy Mother of God, in honor of such 
and such a saint, and for the remission of the sins of the living and the 

dead.” [...] 

And what does this imply? That the reasons for offering the gifts 
are these: to give thanks to God, and to make supplication. [...] For by 
our gifts we are either showing our gratitude to a benefactor for what we 
have received already, or we pay homage to someone who can bestow 
favors on us but has not already done so. In our offering of these gifts to 
God, both motives ate combined; we offer them both because of what 
we have received already and in order that we may receive yet more, in 
thanksgiving and in supplication; we thank him for the good things 
received and ask him for those blessings yet to come. So the same gifts 
are at once thank-offerings and supplicatory. 

What are the benefits bestowed upon us, and what do we still seek? 
They ate the same in each case—the forgiveness of our sins and the 
inheritance of the kingdom. For these are the things that Christ com- 
manded us to seek first of all; it is these benefits that the church has 
already received and for which she still prays. In what way does she 
already possess these good things, and in what sense has she not yet 
received them, so that she must pray for them? She obtained the first 
of these gifts when she became capable of possessing them. For she 
has received the power to make us children of God: this is the gift 
common to all Christians that the death of our Savior bestowed upon 
us. This power is contained in holy baptism and in the other sacra- 
ments, whereby we are made children of God and heirs of the king- 


68. the Evangelist—the author of the Gospel of John. 
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dom of Heaven. Second, she has already shared in the heritage of this 
kingdom in actual fact, through the thousands of her members whom 
she has sent to their heavenly home, and whom St. Paul calls “the 
first-born, who are written in Heaven.” It is in this way that the church 
has already received of these great gifts. But for those of her children 
who are living in the world and still running the race to gain the crown, 
for whom the result is uncertain, and for those who have passed away 
without sure and certain hope the kingdom has yet to be obtained. 

This is why she commemorates the Lord’s death and the departed 
saints for whom she has obtained the fullness of perfection; she is 
mindful also of those who are not yet perfect. For the former she gives 
thanks, and for the rest she intercedes. 

Thus the first and second parts of the profbesis® ate spent in 
thanksgiving, while the remainder is concerned with supplication; in 
memory of the Lord, for the glory of his blessed mother, and in honor 
of the saints. “We give thanks to you,” says the church, “that by your 
death you have opened for us the gates of life, that from us you did 
choose a mother, that we have as ambassadors our fellow men, and 
that you have allowed to members of our human family such freedom 
of access to you.” 

For the words “to the glory” and “through the intercession” mean 
the same as “because of the glory and the intercession,” just as “for the 
remission of sins” means “because of the remission of sins.” These 
words have a double meaning, for they apply both to the present and 
to that for which we hope in the future. Who would deny that the glo- 
ty of the Blessed Virgin and the intercession of the saints and their 
freedom of access to God are present benefits? And to offer gifts for 
benefits already received is clearly an act of thanksgiving. As for the 
words “in memory of the Lord,” they, as we have already shown, 
symbolize an attempt at repayment for his death, and are a sign of 
thanksgiving. [...] 


13. The meaning of the prayer for God’s mercy 


after every petition 
There is another question to be asked: why is it that, whereas the priest 
asks them to pray for so many different things, the faithful in fact ask 


69. prothesis—act of preparing the bread and wine for the Eucharist. 
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for one thing only—mercy? Why is this the sole cry they send forth to 
God? 

In the first place, as we have already said, it is because this prayer 
implies both gratitude and confession. Second, to beg God’s mercy is 
to ask for his kingdom, that kingdom that Christ promised to give to 
those who seek for it, assuring them that all things else of which they 
have need will be added to them. Because of this, this prayer is suffi- 
cient for the faithful, since its application is general. [...] 

[I]f, among the actions of merciful men, one wishes to contem- 
plate the aim of the divine mercy, he will find that it corresponds ex- 
actly to the kingdom itself. For what is the character of the merciful 
man? “I was hungry, and you gave me meat; I was thirsty and you gave 
me drink.” Therefore those to whom Christ shows mercy he will admit 
to a share at his own table. And what table is this? “That you may eat 
and drink at my table in my kingdom.” [...] 


27. The consecration of the offerings, and the 


thanksgiving that precedes it 

[...] The priest recites the story of that august last supper, telling how, 
before he suffered, [Jesus] gave to the disciples this sacrament, and took 
the bread and the chalice, and having given thanks said those words that 
expressed the mystery;”” repeating those words, the celebrant prostrates 
himself and prays, while applying to the offerings these words of the 
only-begotten, our Savior, that they may, after having received his most 
holy and all-powerful Spirit, be transformed—the bread into his holy 
body, the wine into his precious and sacred blood. 

When these words have been said, the whole sacred rite is accom- 
plished, the offerings are consecrated, the sacrifice is complete; the 
splendid victim, the divine oblation,’! slain for the salvation of the 
world, lies upon the altar. For it is no longer the bread, which until 


70. those words that expressed the mystery—see Luke 22:17-20: “Then [Jesus] 
took a cup, and after giving thanks he said, “Take this and divide it among 
yourselves; for I tell you that from now on I will not drink of the fruit of the 
vine until the kingdom of God comes.’ Then he took a loaf of bread, and 
when he had given thanks, he broke it and gave it to them, saying, “This is my 
body, which is given for you. Do this in remembrance of me.’ And he did the 
same with the cup after supper, saying, “This cup that is poured out for you is 
the new covenant in my blood.” (NRSV) 

71. oblation—a sacrifice or offering to God. 
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now has represented the Lord’s body, nor is it a simple offering, bear- 
ing the likeness of the true offering, carrying as if engraved on it the 
symbols of the Savior’s passion; it is the true victim, the most holy 
body of the Lord, which really suffered the outrages, insults and blows; 
which was crucified and slain, which under Pontius Pilate bore such 
splendid witness; that body that was mocked, scourged, spat upon, and 
which tasted gall. In like manner the wine has become the blood that 
flowed from that body. It is that body and blood formed by the Holy 
Spirit, born of the Virgin Mary, which was buried, which rose again on 
the third day, which ascended into Heaven and sits on the right hand 
of the Father. [...] 


* The Liturgy of the Faithful ¢ 


33. The prayers after the sacrifice; why the priest 
commemorates the saints and especially the 
All-Holy Virgin here 
When the sacrifice has been thus completed, the priest, seeing before 
him the pledge of God’s love of mankind, the lamb of God, uses him 
as his intercessor and, with him as advocate, makes his petitions 
known to God, and pours forth his prayers in sure and certain hope; 
he asks that the intentions that he commemorated when the bread was 
brought, those for which he prayed at the preparation for the celebra- 
tion of the mysteries, and those for which he pleaded when offering up 
the gifts and asking that they might be found acceptable may now have 

their effect, since God has been pleased to accept our offerings. 

What are these effects? They are common to the living and the 
departed: that for the gifts that he has been pleased to accept, God will 
send grace in return. In particular, that the departed may have rest for 
their souls, and may, with the saints who have completed their course, 
inherit the kingdom; and that the living may partake of the holy table, 
and be made holy, and that none may partake to his own judgment and 
condemnation; likewise, that they may receive remission of their sins, 
peace, fruitfulness, and the provision of what is necessary to them; and 
finally that they may in God’s sight appear worthy of the kingdom. 

The offering of sacrifice is not only an act of supplication; it is one 
of thanksgiving as well, in the same way that, at the beginning of the 
liturgy, in dedicating the offerings to God, the priest gave thanks and 
made supplication at the same time; he now, having consecrated and 
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sacrificed these gifts, unites thanksgiving with petition. He states the 
reasons for his thanksgiving, and names those for whom he prays. 

The reasons for thanksgiving, as has already been said, are the 
saints; for in them the church finds that which she seeks and obtains 
that for which she has prayed—the kingdom of Heaven. Those for 
whom she prays are they who have not yet reached perfection and are 
still in need of prayer. 

These are the priest’s words concerning the saints: “We offer you 
also this spiritual sacrifice in honor of those who rest in faith, our fa- 
thers and ancestors, patriarchs, apostles, prophets, evangelists, martyrs, 
confessors, virgins and all souls who have departed in peace, and espe- 
cially for our all-holy and pure, most blessed and glorious Lady, the 
Mother of God, the ever-Virgin Mary.” Then he commemorates the 
whole assembly of the saints. They are the cause for which the church 
gives thanks to God. It is for them that she offers to him a spiritual 
sacrifice in thanksgiving; above all, it is for the blessed Mother of God, 
who surpasses all others in holiness. That is why the priest asks for 
nothing on behalf of the saints; rather, he asks that he may be assisted 
by them in his prayers; because, as we have said, for them the gifts are 
offered not in supplication but in thanksgiving. 

Next, the priest makes his supplication, and names those things 
for which he prays, asking for salvation for all, and for each one that of 
which he stands in need. Thus he says: “We offer to you this spiritual 
sacrifice also for the whole world, for the holy catholic and apostolic 
church, for the governors of our august state, and for our most faithful 
emperors, devoted to Christ.” These are his petitions. [...] 


37. The meaning of pouring warm water into the 
wine 

When he has summoned the faithful to the sacred banquet, the priest 
gives the sacrament to himself, and afterward to all those of priestly 
rank and the altar-servers. But before this he drops into the chalice a 
little warm water, to symbolize the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the 
church. For the Holy Spirit came down when the whole plan of tre- 
demption had been completed. And now the descent of the Spirit 
comes about when the sacrifice has been offered and the holy offer- 
ings have reached their perfection; it will be completed in those who 
communicate worthily. [...] 
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Since this warm water is not only water, but shares the nature of 
fire, it signifies the Holy Spirit, who is sometimes represented by water, 
and who came down upon the apostles in the form of fire. This point 
of the liturgy represents that moment in time, for the Holy Spirit came 
down after all things pertaining to Christ had been accomplished. In 
the same way, when the holy offerings have attained their ultimate 
perfection, this water is added. 

For the mysteries also represent the church, which is the body of 
Christ; she received the Holy Spirit after our Lord’s ascension; now 
she receives the gift of the Holy Spirit after the offerings have been 
accepted at the heavenly altar; God, who has accepted them, sends us 
the Holy Spirit in return, as we have said; for then and now there is 
one mediator and one Spirit. [...] 


° A Theological parenthesis * 


42. Whether the faithful departed are sanctified by 


the holy offerings as the living are 

There is another question that we must consider. We have seen that 
this divine and holy sacrifice sanctifies in two ways. First by interces- 
sion; the offerings we make, by the very fact of being offered, sanctify 
those who offer them, as well as those for whom they are offered, and 
cause God to look favorably upon them. Second, by participation; for 
the offerings become for us true meat and drink, as the Savior said. Of 
these two ways, the first is common to the living and the dead, since 
the sacrifice is offered for both; but the second is possible only to the 
living, since the dead can no longer eat or drink. What then? Because 
of this, are the dead not to benefit from the sanctification that comes 
from Communion? Are they to be in this worse off than the living? By 
no means; for Christ himself communicates with them, in a mysterious 
way known only to him. 

To make this clear, let us consider the essential causes of this 
sanctification, and see whether the souls of the dead as well as of the 
living cannot possess it. Does it come because one has a body, ap- 
proaches the holy table on one’s feet, receives the holy species in one’s 
hands, takes them in one’s mouth, and eats and drinks them? Certainly 
not; for many who communicate in this fashion and come thus to the 
holy mysteries gain no benefit from it, but return the worse for grave 
sins. 
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What then are the causes of sanctification in those who are made 
holy? What conditions does Christ demand? Purity of heart, love of 
God, desire for the sacrament, zeal for communion, a glowing ardor, a 
burning thirst. These are the means by which we draw sanctification to 
ourselves; these are necessary if we ate to partake of Christ; without 
them true communion is impossible. Yet none of these is the property 
of the body; all are characteristic of the soul. Therefore there is noth- 
ing to prevent the souls of the dead from possessing them as well as 
those of the living. [...] 

Then, you will say, if a living man has the dispositions that you 
mention in his soul, and yet does not partake of the holy mysteries, will 
he nevertheless receive the sanctification that the sacrament gives? 

Not in all cases; only when it is physically impossible for him to 
receive the elements, as it is for the dead. Such was the case of the 
solitaries who lived in the desert, or in caves and grottoes in the 
mountain-side, and could not avail themselves of priest or altar. Christ 
gave them this sanctification in an invisible manner. We know this 
because they had life, which they could not have had without partaking 
of the sacrament, for Christ himself said: “Unless you eat the flesh of 
the Son of man and drink his blood, you have no life in you.” Another 
proof is the fact that God sent angels to several of these men with the 
sacrament. 

If, however, a man could come to the altar but does not, it is im- 
possible for him to receive the sanctification that the sacrament brings; 
this is not because he does not come, but because he could come and 
will not; for this shows that his soul is void of the good dispositions 
required for the sacrament. 

What desire, what longing for the holy table does he possess who 
could easily come to it but will not? What faith in God has he who 
does not fear the Savior’s threats concerning those who despise this 
banquet? How can one believe in the love of him who, although able 
to receive the sacrament, does not bother to do so? 

It is not then surprising that Christ should grant to those departed 
souls who ate innocent of such faults a share in this sacred banquet. It 
is amazing and supernatural that a man living in corruption can nour- 
ish himself on incorruptible flesh; but what is strange in the idea of an 
immortal soul nourishing itself on immortal food, as is its nature? And 
if the first thing, which is marvelous and beyond nature, has been ac- 
complished by God in his ineffable love and hidden wisdom, why 
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should he not accomplish the other, which is both logical and likely? 
[..] 


45. That sanctification works more perfectly for 
the departed 


As far as sanctification is concerned, those souls that are free of the 
body have an advantage over those still living in the flesh. It is true 
that they receive, through the prayers of the priest and the intercession 
of the holy offerings, purification and the remission of their sins, just 
as the living do. But they can no longer sin, and do not add new 
wrongdoing to the old, as most of the living do; they are either entirely 
absolved from all blame, or at least freed forever from the possibility 
of further sin. Because of this, they are better disposed for communion 
with the Savior, not only than the majority of the living, but also than 
they would themselves have been if they were still in the flesh. The 
very fact of being free from the bonds of the flesh makes them far 
more worthy to receive the holy mysteries than they could possibly 
have been if they were still housed in their bodies. [...] 


* Thanksgiving and closing prayers ° 


53. Thanksgiving after the Communion, and the 


closing prayers 
The priest now calls upon all who have received Communion to make 
their thanksgiving to God, and to do it with fervor, not as a matter of 
tiresome duty. This is the meaning of the cry O@0or [Stand up], which 
indicates that they should be standing up, not reclining or sitting at their 
ease, but intent on God in both body and soul. Then, having urged them 
to make the other usual requests in prayer to God, he leaves the sanc- 
tuary, and, standing before the gates, he says a prayer on behalf of them 
all. After the sacrifice is completed with its concluding doxology and the 
holy rites have been duly performed, one should note how the priest 
brings to an end, as it were, his communing with God, and gradually 
descends from these heights to converse with mankind. He does this as 
befits a priest, for it is in prayer, and both the manner and the place of 
his prayer symbolize his descent. First of all within the sanctuary he 
addresses himself to God and prays secretly on his own behalf. Then he 
leaves the sanctuary and standing in the midst of the congregation he 
says aloud, so that everyone can hear, the prayer of common supplica- 
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tion for the church and for all the faithful. Then the bread that has been 
offered up, and from which the sacred host was taken, is broken into 
small pieces and given to the faithful as something that has been hal- 
lowed by being dedicated and offered to God. The faithful receive this 
with all reverence, kissing the hand that has so recently touched the 
all-holy body of the savior Christ and which, thus sanctified, can 
communicate this sanctification to those who touch it. And so they 
glorify him who is the origin and dispenser of these blessings that they 
receive. This doxology is taken from the scriptures: “Blessed be the 
name of the Lord,” and so on. This is proclaimed several times, and then 
they say a psalm that particularly stresses doxology and thanksgiving. 
Which is this psalm? It is Psalm 34, “I will bless the Lord at all times.” 
After the distribution of the bread and after the psalm, the priest says the 
last prayer over the people. This is not only said outside the sanctuary 
and in a manner that can be heard by all, but the words of the prayer are 
addressed directly to the congregation itself, thus showing the increasing 
extent to which the priest is now associating himself with the people. 
What is this prayer? It is that we may be saved through obtaining mercy, 
for we have of ourselves nothing that merits salvation, but we look only 
toward him who loves mankind and is able to save us. Therefore at this 
point he makes mention of many intercessors who can help us, and 
especially the all-holy Mother of God, who was the vessel whereby 
mercy was first brought to us. The prelude of the prayer is: “Christ, our 
true God.” There is no longer any question of those false gods, those 
sham divinities, whom we once worshipped in such numbers, but of 
him, “our true God,” whom we have now found after great struggles. 
And so it is that we owe all glory, honor, and worship to him alone, as to 
God, together with his eternal Father and his most holy and good and 
life-giving Spirit, now and always for ever and ever. Amen. 
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15. Monasticism and Rise of the Great 
Monastic Houses 


ocuments earlier in this work provide some insight into 

the evolution of cenobitic monasticism from a tradition 

that began primarily as a solitary endeavor.! Over time 
the cenobitic model became the primary model in the Byzantine 
Empire. 

A paucity of sources makes it impossible to determine how 
many monasteries existed in the Byzantine Empire at any given 
time, but one scholar has estimated that Constantinople alone 
once housed as many as 325.” Invasions of Egypt by Persian and 
Arab troops isolated what had been the center of hermitic mo- 
nasticism (as well as irksome but stalwart Miaphysite monks) 
from the rest of the empire, thus relegating hermitic monasti- 
cism to the periphery. 

The state and the institutional church, of course, much pre- 
ferred the cenobitic model to the hermitic: the rules and hierar- 
chy of cenobiticism made its adherents easier to monitor and 
regulate. Hermits, subject to nobody, could be loose cannons: 
unpredictable, suspicious of authority, and prone to heresy. 


1. See section “Early Monasticism” in Part I of Essential Texts. See also sec- 
tion “4, Early Monasticism” in this volume. 
2. “Monasticism,” in New Catholic Encyclopedia, 797. 
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Figure 77. Hosios Loukas Monastery, Near Distomo, Greece 


But while monks in institutional houses proved easier to 
control, they were not always compliant, and they frequently 
placed themselves at odds with the church’s hierarchy. Monks 
wielded an influence in Byzantium disproportionate to their 
numbers. It was monks who emphasized the divinity of Christ 
during the Christological disputes at the councils of Ephesus 
(431), Chalcedon (451), Constantinople II (553), Constantinople 
III (680-681) and Nicaea II (787). Monks showed little reluc- 
tance to oppose emperors and patriarchs with whom they disa- 
greed. Nor were they shy about seeking to become emperors and 
patriarchs themselves: Constantinople’s Studios monastery (see 
below) alone produced three monks who rose to become patti- 
archs of Constantinople; another three from Studios became 
emperors. 

Upon entering a monastery a monk received a new name, 
symbolizing his second baptism into a life devoted to God. 
Monks rarely received holy orders: that is, they remained laymen 
rather than pursuing ordination. Still, a few monks Aad to be or- 
dained, since monasteries needed priests to conduct the liturgy. 
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Over time ordination became more frequent, closely tracking the 
institutionalization of monasticism. As monasteries become 
more regulated and more closely tied to the church’s bureaucra- 
cy, mote monks became priests, and more priestly monks (“hi- 
eromonks”) became bishops. Eventually on/y monks could be- 
come bishops, a radical change from the movement’s origins. 


Rules for cenobitic monasteries demanded rigor. St. Simeon 


the New Theologian (whose work appears later in this section) 
established the following plan for his monks when he served as 
abbot of the St. Mamas monastery in Constantinople: 


Midnight. Rise to perform private prayers proscribed by 
spiritual fathers. Recite the Jesus Prayer (“Lord Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, have mercy upon me, a sinner”), 
ptay the psalms, and read scripture and the church fa- 
thers. 

Wee hours: Gather to celebrate the “night office,” which in- 
cluded nocturnes (night prayers), matins (an early 
morning service) and first hour (meditations on the cre- 
ation, the banishment of Adam and Eve from Paradise, 
and the appearance of Christ before the high priest 
Caiaphas). 

Interlude: Return to cells for more private prayer or a brief 
nap. 

Thitd hour after suntise.: meditation on the descent of the 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost 

Sixth hour after sunrise: meditation on Christ’s crucifixion 
and celebration of the Divine Liturgy. 

Before noon: First meal of the day in the monastic refractory. 
All eat in silence, except for one monk who reads aloud 
from patristic writings, commentaries on scripture, or 
the lives of the saints. Retire to cells for a nap, more 
ptayer, or labor. 

Ninth hour after sunrise: meditation on the death of Christ. 

Vespers: an evening service of prayer. 

After supper. Return to church for compline (prayers at the 
end of the day). At the end of compline venerate and 
kiss icons in the church, receive the abbot’s blessing, 
and return to cells to read devotional literature, scripture, 
and writings of the church fathers. After private prayer 
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and prostrations, sleep for roughly three hours before 
rising at midnight to begin the schedule once again. 
On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, monks “fasted,” 
abstaining from dairy products (cheese and eggs), wine, and 
olive oil. Monks never ate meat. 





Figure 78. Peninsula of Mount Athos 


Mount Athos, a thin peninsula in eastern Greece jutting roughly 
two thousand meters above the Mediterranean Sea and stretch- 
ing fifty kilometers southeast, emerged as an influential center of 
monasticism and the home to several large monasteries. Legend 
has it that winds once blew off course a ship carrying the Virgin 
Mary and St. John the Evangelist on their way to visit Lazarus in 
Cyprus. They were forced to anchor on the peninsula, and the 
beauty of the mountain so impressed Mary that she asked her 
son, Jesus, to give her the mountain as a gift. A voice from 
Heaven responded, “Let this place be our lot, our garden and 
your Paradise, as well as a salvation, a haven for those who seek 
salvation.” 
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Figure 79. Mount Athos 





Figure 80. St. Panteleimon Monastery (Russian), Mount Athos 
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Figure 81. Major monasteries on Mount Athos today 


Early monks on the mountain dedicated the terrain to Mary, 
declaring it off-limits to all other women. Today monks try to 
keep even female animals off the island. 

Information about the origins of monasticism on Mount 
Athos is sketchy. We know that some monks fleeing Egypt after 
the Islamic conquests of the 600s settled on the peninsula. Rec- 
otds from the Second Council of Nicaea in 787 report the pres- 
ence of monastic delegates from Athos. In 885 Emperor Basil I 
ptoclaimed the holy mountain to be a place for monks alone: 
laymen, farmers, and cattle breeders could not live there. Orga- 
nized monasticism on Athos began in 936, when St. Athanasius 
(“the Athonite”) founded the “Great Lavra”—still the largest 
monastery on the peninsula—with support from Emperor John I 
(969-976). John demanded, to the great consternation of hermits 
on the peninsula, that the Athonite monks follow St. Athana- 
sius’s rule. 

Several more monasteries arose in the 1000s as monks ar- 
rived from all over the East. Russians, Bulgarians, and Serbs all 
boasted theit own monasteries by the 1100s, and by 1400 some 
forty monasteries occupied the peninsula. 
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Most of these monasteries were cenobitic, tightly controlled 
and centrally organized. Cenobitic monks lived together in the 
same building, owned no personal property, and subjected 
themselves to discipline meted out by the abbot. Others, howev- 
er, adopted an “idiorrhythmic” model, living together and re- 
porting to a superior, while retaining personal property and en- 
joying a relatively high level of freedom. Another model was the 
Javta, a small community of hermits who lived separately but 
accepted direction from a common abbot and celebrated the 
Eucharist together on Sundays. Some hermits declined to join a 
monastery but remained on the mountain, voluntarily cut off 
from others for yeats at a time. 
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15.1 Theodore the Studite’s Charge to Successors 
(826) 


Theodore Studites, “Testament of Theodore the Studite for the Monastery of 
St. John Stoudious in Constantinople,” trans. Timothy Miller in Byzantine Mo- 
nastic Foundation Documents: A Complete Translation of the Surviving Founders’ Typika 
and Testaments, ed. John Philip Thomas (Washington DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 
2000), 1: 75-83. Used by permission of Dumbarton Oaks, Harvard University. 


Founded by the Roman consul Studios in 463, the Studios 
monastery in Constantinople housed around seven hundred 
monks by the 700s. Its typikon or rule drew inspiration from St. 
Basil’s rule,* and it served as a model for cenobitic monasteries 
around the empire and abroad, including those on Mount Athos. 
Although fiercely communal, the Studios monastery permitted 
recluses to live around its grounds. 





Figure 82. The Studios Monastery today, destroyed by Turks in the 1453 
seizure of Constantinople 


Studite monks engaged in charitable work, ran a school, cu- 
rated a scriptorium, taught calligraphy, copied and distributed 


3. See document “St. Basil (ca. 330-379) to Gregory of Nazianzus on Mo- 
nastic Ideals (n.d.)” in Part I, section “Early Monasticism” of Essential Teocts. 
See also document “4.3. Long Rules of St. Basil (ca. 356)” in this volume. 
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hundreds of texts, and composed hymns still used in Eastern 
Orthodox churches today. 

After Empress Irene, the great defender of icons, assumed 
the imperial throne in 797, she summoned Theodore—the same 
iconophilic Theodore we encountered earlier—to Constantinople 
to setve as abbot of the Studios monastery. The historian Alex- 
ander Kazhdan argues that Theodore intended, on becoming 
abbot, to create an institution that could withstand imperial co- 
ercion, of which he’d already experienced quite enough. He did 
not succeed. In fact he suffered, as Timothy Miller notes in his 
introduction to the document below, a disastrous series of rela- 
tions with emperors after Irene. In 809 Emperor Nikephoros I, 
Irene’s successor, exiled the Studios monastery’s entire leader- 
ship to an island off the coast when Theodore refused to recog- 
nize the marriage of an earlier emperor—a marriage that re- 
quired the emperor’s illegitimate (to Theodore’s mind) divorce of 
his previous wife. Theodore was exiled yet again in 815 when the 
iconoclastic emperor Leo V took the throne. Just before depart- 
ing, Theodore divided his monks into small groups and advised 
them to disperse to avoid persecution. 


The Testament of our father, the holy, inspired confessor Theodore, 
the Studite superior, which was read aloud before his final repose. 


* Preface * 

Since this wretched body of mine has fallen into a constant state 
of ill health and I am unable to summon all of you—my sons, brothers, 
and fathers—at the time of my departure because the monasteries are 
located in diverse places and especially because some of you have 
journeyed afar on business, I have heeded the words of the sacred 
David, “I prepared myself and was not terrified”; and again, “My heart 
is ready.” Since the hour of my passing out of this life has already ar- 
rived, I have hastened to draw up this Testament beforehand. I thought 
that this was a fitting and sure method for you to hear my final utter- 
ance and discern exactly what I believe and think, and what sort of 
person I leave as a superior to succeed me so that you might thus en- 
joy harmony and peace in Christ—that peace that the Lord left to his 
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holy disciples and apostles as he was about to return to the heavens. 


[...] 


* Concerning the superior ° 

[...] This man has been set before both you and me in the Lord 
and is established as the head even though he has removed himself to 
perfect his humility in solitude by imitating Christ. Through his direc- 
tions and prayer I trust that you will be saved, if indeed on your part 
you show him attentive and ready obedience. Thereafter, elect some- 
one by a common vote in a godly fashion and in the manner which the 
fathers have established, for my desire is to support whomever the 
community finds suitable. 

But now, my father and brother, whoever you are, before God 
and his chosen angels I entrust all the community in Christ to you so 
that you may receive it. But, how should you accept? In what grand 
manner should you guide them? In what fashion should you guard 
them? As the lambs of Christ! As your own dear limbs! Cherish and 
respect them, loving each one of them with an equal measure of chari- 
ty since each man cherishes the limbs of his body equally. Open your 
heart in sympathy, welcome them all in mercy. Nurse them, reform 
them, make them perfect in the Lord. Sharpen your understanding 
with prudence; rouse your will with courage; make your heart steadfast 
in faith and hope. Lead them forward in every good work. Defend 
them against spiritual enemies. Shield them, regulate them. Introduce 
them to the place of virtue. Distribute shares in the land of tranquility. 
Therefore, I give you these rules, which of necessity you ought to up- 
hold. 


* Rules for the superior ° 

[..] 

2. You shall not possess anything of this world nor store up any- 
thing for yourself as your own, not even one piece of silver. 

3. You shall not divide your soul and heart by attachments and 
cares other than for those whom God has entrusted to you and I have 
handed over, those who have become your spiritual sons and brothers. 
You shall not use the things of your monastery for those who were at 
one time yours according to the flesh—either for your relatives or 
friends or associates. [...] For you are not from those of the world so 
that you have to share with those of the world. [...] 
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4. You shall not possess a slave either for your own use or for 
your monastery or for the fields since man was created in the image of 
God. This institution has been allowed only to those in worldly life, 
just as marriage is. [...] 

5. For necessary duties you shall not have an animal from among 
those of the female race, since you have renounced completely the 
female sex. You shall not have one either in the monastery or in the 
fields, as no one of our holy fathers did nor does nature herself allow 
it. 

6. You shall not ride on horses or mules when not necessary; ta- 
ther you shall travel by foot in imitation of Christ. If it should be nec- 
essary, however, let your beast of burden be a colt. [...] 

7. You shall always be vigilant that all things in the community be 
held in common and be indivisible and that nothing be owned on the 
part of any individual, not even a needle. Your body and your soul, 
nothing else, should be divided up for all your spiritual children and 
brothers in the impartiality of love. [...] 

9. You shall not dine with women other than your mother ac- 
cording to the flesh and your sister, whether these be women in reli- 
gious life or lay persons. I do not permit this unless some pressure or 
necessity should require it, as the holy fathers warn. 

10. You should not go out frequently or roam about unnecessarily, 
leaving your own flock. For it is desirable that you have time to spend 
with the flock and be able to save these sheep, endowed with reason, 
but most wily and given to straying. 

11. You shall always be on your guard to teach catechism three 
times a week in the evening either by your own agency or through 
another of your children, since this is the salutary tradition of the fa- 
thers. [...] 

15. You shall not have a friendship with a woman in religious life 
nor enter into a women’s monastery. Nor shall you speak alone with a 
nun or a woman of the world unless necessity at some time compels 
you, and then with two persons from either party present, since one 
person is easily influenced, as they say. 

16. You shall not open the door of the monastery for any woman 
at all to enter unless it is absolutely necessary. If you are able to meet 
discreetly,+ this opportunity should not be rejected. 


4. discreetly—prudently; with sound jugement. 
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17. You shall not make for yourself a lodging or a secular house 
for your spiritual children in which there are women and go there fre- 
quently. Rather you shall choose to attend to your temporary and es- 
sential needs at the home of pious men. 

18. You shall not have an adolescent disciple in your cell out of 
affection,® but you shall be served by various brothers and by a person 
above suspicion. 

19. You shall not possess very distinctive and expensive clothing 
besides the priestly vestments. Rather, you shall put on humble clothes 
and shoes in imitation of the fathers. 

20. You shall not spend lavishly either for your own lifestyle or for 
the reception of guests. This will distract you, since it belongs to a life 
devoted to pleasure. 

21. You shall not store up gold in your monastery, but you should 
share your abundance of whatever sort with those in need at the portal 
of your court as the holy fathers did. [...] 

23. You shall not place the person of any other man, eminent and 
powerful according to the present age, ahead of that which benefits the 
community. Nor shall you shrink from laying down your life even to 
the point of bloodshed in guarding these godly laws and commands. 

24. You shall not make or do anything according to your own 
opinion whether regarding a spiritual or a physical matter of any kind. 
First, you should not act without the advice and prayer of your lord 
and father;° second, without the advice of those who are foremost in 
knowledge and prudence regarding the issue in question. For there is 
need of one adviser or perhaps two, three, or more, as the fathers have 
instructed us and as we have discussed in detail. 

All these commands and whatever else you have received, you 
shall guard and observe, that you may do well and prosper in the Lord. 
Far be it from [me] to say or even think of the opposite. 











* Rules for the brothers ° 
25. Now it is time for you, my children and brothers, to hear my 
most pitiful voice. Accept the lord your superior’ as you all selected 
him. It is not possible for anyone in any way to choose any other life 


5. You shall not have an adolescent disciple in your cell out of affection—to guard 
against pedophilia. 

6. lord and father—hegumen (abbot) of the monastery. 

7. superior—abbot. 
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for himself other than that which is laid down. This is a bond of the 
Lord. Looking upon him with respect and honor, embrace him as my 
successor. Just as you did with me, so with him too observe the rule of 
obedience and do not think less of him because he has been recently 
appointed in the Lord. Nor should you expect anything more than the 
gifts that were given to him by the Holy Spirit. It is sufficient that he 
maintain that which was laid down by my humility. Love me, my chil- 
dren, and keep my commandments. Keep peace among yourselves, 
and marching in a heavenly fashion, preserve your angelic profession 
inviolate. 

26. Hating the world, do not return to the works of the world. 
Having been loosed from the bonds of physical attachments, do not 
be bound again to the affections of the flesh. Having denied all pleas- 
ures and perishable things of the present life, do not depart from your 
struggle with obedience through negligence and become the sport of 
demons. 

27. Stick to the race of obedience until the end so that you will 
“obtain the unfading crown of righteousness.” Led by humility, you 
should always deny your own will and pattern yourselves only after the 
judgments of your superior. If you keep in mind these things and if 
you should guard them to the end, you will be blessed. For the chorus 
of martyrs will receive you. Wearing crowns in the kingdom of Heaven, 
you will enjoy the eternal blessings. 


* Epilogue ° 

So farewell now, my children. I set out on a journey with no re- 
turn, a journey which all those of old have traveled and on which you 
will set out in a short while after carrying out the duties of life. I do not 
know, my brothers, where I am going or what judgment awaits me or 
which place will receive me. For I have not completed a single good 
work before God. Rather I am responsible for every sin. But still, I 
rejoice and am glad that I am going from the world to Heaven, from 
darkness to light, from slavery to freedom, from temporary lodging to 
true abode, from strange and alien lands—for I am a sojourner and a 
stranger as all my fathers were—to my very own country. Still more 
boldly I will declare that I return to my master, to my Lord and my 
God whom my spirit has loved, whom I have acknowledged as Father, 
even if I have not served him as a Son. I have possessed him before all 
else, even if I have not served him as a noble slave. Raving, I have 
spoken these things, but I have said them for you so that you will take 
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heart and pray for my salvation. If I achieve it, see, I give you my word 
before the truth that I will not be silent, but shall boldly beseech my 
Lord and master for you all that you shall flourish, be saved, and mul- 
tiply. I expect to see, receive, and embrace each and every one of you 
as you depart from the world. For I have such faith that, since you 
have observed his commands, his goodness just as he did here will also 
preserve you in the coming age for the same purpose: to sing the 
praises of his all-holy power. My children, remember my humble 
words. Keep the advice I have given in Christ Jesus our Lord, in whom 
is glory and power forever and ever, Amen. 

Being sixty-seven years old, our all-holy father and great confessor 
Theodore went to sleep in the month of November, the eleventh day, 
a Sunday, at the sixth hour, the fifth indication, the year 6335.8 


8. 6335—826. 
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15.2 John Tzimiskes’s Rules for Monastic Life 
(971-972) 


John Tzimiskes, “Typikon of Emperor John Tzimiskes,” trans. George Dennis, 
in Thomas, Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents, 1: 235-242. Used by per- 
mission of Dumbarton Oaks, Harvard University. 


In the late 960s a bitter rivalry broke out between Athanasius 
the Athonite, responsible for establishing cenobitic monasticism 
on Mount Athos and for the construction of the Great Lavra, and 
monks already on the peninsula. Hermits and monks who lived 
on Mount Athos before Athanasius’s arrival (he did not settle on 
the peninsula until 958) regarded him as an interloper whose 
cenobiticism threatened their solitary lives. Forced to leave 
Mount Athos, Athanasius settled in Cyprus, where he lived until 
a new emperor, John Tzimiskes, threw his support behind the 
Great Lavra, granting it a charter in 971. The following document 
is Emperor John’s attempt to sort out the dispute on Mount 
Athos and alleviate the resultant ill will. 





Figure 83. Mount Athos 


The typikon reveals some intriguing aspects of early Athon- 
ite monasticism. Here we see just how confusing was the nas- 
cent monastic bureaucracy into which the emperor inserted 
himself. How should the heads of the various communities on 
the peninsula interact with each other? Make decisions? How 
could one keep monks in line while guarding against dictatorial 
abbots? How could one weed out monks or aspirants not fully 
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committed to the cause? Could hermitic and cenobitic forms of 
monasticism coexist? To what extent should one shield monks 
from worldly temptations? How best to protect privacy? Prevent 
exploitation? Keep everyone accountable? 


The reverend monks of the renowned Mount Athos, Athanasius 
the reverend monk and profes? of the mountain, and the reverend 
monk Paul, have presented themselves in the God-guarded city before 
our benevolent emperor. For some time now, they explained, certain 
problems and disputes had arisen between [monks] and the reverend 
monk Athanasius, superior of the imperial lavra!? called Ta Melana. 
The result was that several monks were injured and unjustly treated by 
him. They reported that they could find no way of solving the problem 
and no way of guaranteeing peace among them. Our mighty emperor, 
crowned by God, living by his laws and guarded by righteousness, 
places great importance on the monks, more than anyone else, being at 
peace and leading undisturbed and tranquil lives. He is, moreover, re- 
luctant to have them brought before a secular tribunal, or to have their 
affairs investigated by civil officials and their charges against one an- 
other brought before the general public. Laymen, in addition, have no 
real understanding of monastic life. As the behavior of monks is dif- 
ferent, so the charges are different. The charges that might be brought 
against them differ from the accusations and the judgments likely to be 
made against laymen. As a result, the emperor ordered our humble 
selves to betake ourselves to the place, and bring both sides together 
and listen attentively to the charges brought by them. We were then to 
concentrate on straightening out matters properly according to the 
dictates of the holy canons. 

We did indeed betake ourselves there, and both parties in the dis- 
pute also presented themselves. All the superiors of the mountain sat 
together with us in council, while the entire assemblage of the brothers 
was also in attendance. For an entire week the dispute was aired and 
very thoroughly investigated. Once we succeeded in acquiring a deeply 


9. protos—a monk elected by the governing body on Mount Athos to head a 
monastic community. 

10. dara—originally a community of hermitic monks who met on weekends 
in a central church, lavras later came to refer to larger monasteries on Mount 


Athos. 
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spiritual understanding of the matter, it was found that both parties 
were absolutely guiltless, strange as this may sound. The dispute that 
had arisen between them was recognized as having been caused by the 
activity of Satan. The result was that, by God’s graceful assistance, they 
merited the reward of a profound and unshakable peace, with all 
points of controversy resolved. 

While engaged in this, we discovered that several other matters 
stood in need of correction, and we did our best to rectify them care- 
fully in accord with the holy canons. We also found that some other 
monks were quarreling and making accusations against one another. 
We arranged to bring them to a settlement and establish peace. Closer 
study of the situation revealed that it was the assemblies that provided 
the occasion for some problems, quarrels, and seeds of discord. [...] 
We, therefore, instruct them to observe these norms that have been 
approved by the prudent judgment of all the superiors on Mount Ath- 
os and which, I am sure, will be acknowledged as pleasing to God and 
acceptable to our virtuous emperor as befitting the ascetical life. 

1. We have [...] determined that in case anything should occur 
that needs to be corrected, either in the community or individually 
regarding one of the brothers, no one of the superiors has permission 
to make direct inquiries about such a failing, or to correct it, or to 
censure ot condemn the offender without the knowledge of the promos. 
On the other hand, without meeting with the superiors of the moun- 
tain, and without their consent and advice, the profos does not have 
authority to do anything with which they disagree, even if it should 
seem particularly beneficial to the common good or to some individual 
person. 

2. Concerning monks who have been tonsured! in other monas- 
teries, then left them and come to this venerable mountain and been 
deemed worthy of reception, we order and we desire that they should 
not have the authority to purchase fields or to take possession of un- 
claimed places on theit own initiative and will. They are not to direct a 
kellion'? without obtaining the approval and permission of the protos 
and the superiors. 

3. All who come to you and promise to receive the monastic ton- 
sure ought to be received by each one of the superiors. By no means 





11. fonsure—shaving the hair in a cruciform pattern before a full initiation 
into monastic life. Tonsure symbolizes the loss of self-will. 
12. Relion—a counselor and confessor to a monastic administrator. 
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should they be permitted outside the spiritual enclosure. They should 
not be tonsured right away, but should observe the ecclesiastical canon 
by devoting one year to being trained in the monastic way of life. They 
should give evidence that their resolve is firm and unshakable. When 
they show that such is the case, then the superior may judge that they 
be clothed in the monastic habit. But if someone comes out of urgency 
ort for some other reason, for whom it is not possible to wait out the 
year, and he requests to be enrolled immediately, we should leave this 
to the judgment of the superior. We suggest that the same considera- 
tion be granted to someone who is anxious to be tonsured and be 
garbed with the monastic habit because of some infirmity, fearful that 
death may intervene, and he may depart this life before he completes 
the assigned time we have stipulated. 

4. A layman who has come to one of the superiors and stays with 
him for six months or an entire year, but who becomes dissatisfied 
with the superior’s direction for certain causes and has good reason to 
claim that he has not been helped by him, may give himself to another 
spiritual director, whomever he might select, provided that other per- 
sons testify that this new director is irreproachable and capable of 
helping souls. He should not be allowed to go off to [the new director] 
without the consent, knowledge, and blessing of the first director, but 
he must present himself to whomever he has chosen with the advice 
and knowledge of the former. 

5. If a monk has cause to be dissatisfied by his association with his 
superior for certain reasons that could be harmful to his soul, even 
though he may have received the monastic habit from him, he can 
nonetheless find another superior and, with the knowledge, advice and 
permission of his previous father, present himself to him. We recom- 
mend that it should not be permitted for any superior to receive the 
disciple of another superior without that person’s knowledge. But if 
anyone is detected making a captive of such a disciple, he should not 
be entrusted with the disciple. [...] 

8. All those who withdraw from their own superiors and who do 
not choose to settle under the obedience of a father in accord with the 
fypikon published by us, but who prefer to wander in a bold and undis- 
ciplined way around the whole mountain, and to offer their services 
for hire, these should be warned once, twice, and more often. If they 
refuse to obey the men giving them such salutary advice, they should, 
even though unwilling, be handed over to spiritual fathers. 
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9. In accord with the ancient decrees of the holy fathers, we insist 
and we sternly declare that no one is to be allowed to ridicule or pub- 
licly expose the thoughts and confessions of anyone. If a person 
should be caught doing this, no matter who he may be, let him be 
subject to the canonical punishments. 

10. Those subjects who have sufficiently advanced in spirituality 
and asceticism by the practice of virtue, and whose superiors deem 
capable of stripping to enter the stadium of solitude, we too permit 
and agree that they may dwell apart by themselves to practice asceti- 
cism according to the pleasure and judgment of their superiors. 

11. Regarding unknown priests coming here, we must insist that 
they do not have authority, either privately or publicly, to presume to 
celebrate the Divine Liturgy, unless they have an official letter from 
their bishops or some solid testimony in their favor. 

12. We also make this recommendation. During the period of holy 
Lent, all the solitary ascetics and those living in community should 
spend the time in silence, and they should not visit one another except 
for a good reason, an emergency, or to seek treatment for evil and 
shameful thoughts. None of the superiors, moreover, should busy 
himself with any work during these holy days, except on Saturday, or 
anything else unless it is related to spiritual matters. In addition, you 
may not partake of fish at all on these holy days, except on the revered 
feast of the annunciation of the very holy Mother of God!3 and in 
case of some infirmity. [...] 

15. Since you clearly wanted instructions on what you have to do 
in this matter, by common consent we lay down this regulation con- 
cerning wine. We do not permit anyone to dare to sell wine to laymen 
from the Zygos River in toward the mountain. This allows outsiders to 
spend too much time with the monks and fill them with worldly cor- 
ruption. [...] 

16. We must strictly enjoin that boys, beardless youths, and eu- 
nuchs who journey to the mountain to be tonsured should not be re- 
ceived at all. But in case it cannot be avoided, and the situation be- 
comes urgent, we order that nothing should be done, and nobody 
should be admitted or tonsured unless the protos and all the superiors 
of the mountain have investigated the case and freely consent. But if 
one of the superiors or Xe//iotai out of contempt for these stipulations 


13. the annunciation ...—the angel Gabriel’s announcement of the incarnation 
to Mary. 
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should introduce into his field or cell a eunuch or a child,!* and after 
being denounced for this once and then twice, and should give no 
evidence of changing his ways, then we consider it best simply to drive 
him away from the mountain. [...] 

19. If a monk comes and agrees to work for one of the superiors 
for a year, but before the designated time is up neglects his duty and 
departs, let him be allowed to take the payment for his work with him. 
But if the superior acts wickedly and, after the monk had served him 
for a period of four or six months, he should try to harm the brother 
by chasing him away without pay, we order that he should receive the 
entire amount of his salary. But if the one who is wickedly depriving 
him should become obstinate and not pay the salary to the worker, he 
should be accused before the elders. [...] 

24. Regarding firewood that has been cut on the mountain by the 
monks, we desire that it not be transported and sold outside, but that it 
be sold on the mountain. In an emergency, though, let it be sold to 
laymen. 

25. Concerning construction workers who come here, it is our 
view that they should not bring boys!® along to work with them as 
assistants or apprentices. [...] 

We ate convinced that it is to the advantage of all the superiors 
and monks of the mountain to adhere to all the regulations laid down 
here and that nobody should dare attempt to overturn any of the 
chapters in this 4pkon. But, if anyone should be detected holding these 
matters in contempt that were regulated and decreed not merely by our 
own initiative and authority, but by the common intent of all, let him 
be subject to the penalties of the holy canons, inasmuch as he has 
trampled on his own conscience and become a source of scandal and 
very great harm to everyone. [...] 


14. introduce into his field or cell a eunuch or a child—the goal here is to prevent 
homosexual or pedophilic relations. 
15. should not bring boys—to avoid sexual temptation. 
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land (and, in some cases, grants of entire villages) by pi- 

ous laymen constituted an important source of income. 
Following are three such grants to Russian monasteries. These 
donations were not entirely altruistic: in the first two cases the 
respective donots expect the beneficiaries to pray for their souls 
in the afterlife. 


I atge monasteries required large sums of money. Grants of 
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16.1 Grant to the Monastery of the Holy Savior 
(1399) 


“Grants to Religious Institutions, ca. 1399—ca. 1473" in_A Source Book for Rus- 
sian History from Early Times to 1917, ed. George Vernadsky (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1972), 1:121. 





Figure 84. Monastery of the Holy Savior, Nizhny-Novgorod 


[...] I, Sava Dmietrievich Siuzev, have given to the Monastery of 
the Holy Savior and the Holy Annunciation,! to Archimandrite* Mal- 
afei and his brethren, the abandoned land of my patrimony [...] with 
all the land wherever the plow and scythe have gone and with the wild 
beehives that are found on that wasteland between the Urga and 
Uronga and Mukhina rivers. And when God has called for my soul, let 
Archimandrite Malafei and his brethren pray for my soul and the souls 
of my parents, and hold a commemorative feast on Saint Sava’s Day, 
on 5 December. To this grant-deed I, Sava, have affixed my seal. [...] 


1. Monastery of the Holy Savior and the Holy Annunciation—near Nizh- 
ny-Novgorod. 
2. Archimandrite—a monastic priest. 
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16.2 Grant to the Trinity Monastery (ca. 1392— 
1427) 


“Grants to Religious Institutions, ca. 1399—ca. 1473" in_A Source Book for Rus- 
sian History from Early Times to 1917, ed. George Vernadsky (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1972), 1:121. 


I, Ivan Svatko, being in debt for the sum of ten rubles to my lord 
Abbot Nikon, give [to the monastery] for these ten rubles my aban- 
doned land [...] with their forests and whatever else belongs to them. 
And when I die, may [the monks] remember my soul [in their prayers]. 
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16.3 Grant to the Cathedral of the Mother of God 
(1448) 


“Grants to Religious Institutions, ca. 1399—ca. 1473" in_A Source Book for Rus- 
sian History from Early Times to 1917, ed. George Vernadsky (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1972), 1:122. 


By the grace of God and his most pure mother, and through the 
intercession of the holy miracle worker Peter, metropolitan of all Rus- 
sia, I, Ignaty Vasilevich, have given to the Cathedral of the Holy 
Mother of God in Moscow and to the holy miracle worker Peter, 
metropolitan of all Russia, and to my lord Bishop Jonah, nominated to 
the most holy Russian metropolitan see, or whoever shall be metropol- 
itan after him, my patrimonial estate, the village of Aksininskoe [...] 
with the Church of Saint Nikolai, and with the hamlets that formerly 
belonged to that village, wherever my plow has gone, wherever the 
scythe has gone, and wherever the axe has gone, and with the mead- 
ows and plowland, and forest, and everything that as of old belonged 
to it. And let my lord keep this village in possession of the Cathedral 
of the Most Pure Mother of God, and not sell it, or give it to anyone, 
or exchange it with anyone. And I have given this village to commem- 
orate my parents and myself and all my family. [...] 
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16.4 An Immunity Charter to a Monastery (ca. 
1432-1445) 


“Grants to Religious Institutions, ca. 1399—ca. 1473" in_A Source Book for Rus- 
sian History from Early Times to 1917, ed. George Vernadsky (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1972), 1:122-123., 


Another financial windfall for a monastery was an “immunity 
charter,” a promise by a prince to exempt a monastery in his 
realm from taxes. 


For the sake of the life-giving Trinity, I, Grand Prince Vasily Va- 
silevich, have bestowed my favor upon Abbot Zinovy and his breth- 
ren,*? or whoever shall be abbot after him: that in their village of Pri- 
setskoe there are three churches—Saint Savior, Saint Ilia, and Saint 
Nikola; and whoever shall sing [i.e., perform a service of worship] in 
those churches, [be he] abbot or priest or deacon, he need pay no trib- 
ute or taxes to me. And my tithe collectors [...] and their deputies shall 
take no subsistence payments from them, nor send out their bailiffs 
after them in any matter, nor take taxes from them; they need likewise 
pay no Christmas, Easter, or Saint Peter’s Day taxes, nor make pay- 
ments to the tithe collectors when they are on tour, nor pay any other 
fees whatever. And if any person has litigation with the abbot or with a 
priest or deacon of those churches, then I, the grand prince, or my 
deputy boiar, shall try them. And if anyone disobey this, my charter, he 
shall be punished by me. [...] 


3. Abbot Zinovy and his brethren—membets of the Trinity Monastery of Saint 
Sergei, 145 kilometers northeast of Moscow. 
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he introduction to this section can be found in the com- 

panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 

Eastetn Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 
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17.1 Simeon the New Theologian (949-1022) on 
God’s Light 


“Mystical Prayer of Our Father Saint Symeon” and “Hymn I,” in Hymns of 
Divine Love, trans. George A. Maloney, S.J. (Denville, NJ: Dimension Books, 
1976), 9-16. All attempts to reach the publisher failed. 


Simeon the New Theologian (949-1022), who may have 
served as a Byzantine senator before taking monastic vows, 
would eventually claim that true Christianity was impossible 
without the Jesus Prayer. 


Kops Inoov 
Xpioté, YUE TOV 


®sov, crENoov we 
TOV CGUAPTMAOV. 


Figure 85. The Jesus Prayer: "Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy on 
me, a sinner." 





Though he added little to the theology of hesychasm,! he 
wrote eloquently and passionately (like Evagrius) about Chris- 
tians’ need to repent, purge themselves through tears, and pur- 
sue the eternal light of God though prayer. Simeon found the 
Studite tradition to be overly focused on external discipline, and 
his writings initiated something of a mystical revival, particularly 
on Mount Athos, which became a center of hesychast practice 
and theory. Simeon served as abbot of the monastery of St. Ma- 
mas on Mount Athos. 


1. hesychasm—inwatdly focused prayer in the quest for intimate communion 
with God. See section “Hesychasm” in Part II of Essential Texts. 
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Note below Simeon’s admonition that Christians pursue 
“the light,” a pursuit that consumed all subsequent hesychasts 
and prompted them to eschew the pedestrian concerns of daily 
life. In seeking the light of God, Simeon believed he sought 
God’s energy itself—the same light the apostles witnessed dur- 
ing Christ’s transfiguration.? 

An invocation introduces the first of Simeon’s many “hymns,” 
a series of metrical poems about the pursuit of God’s light. 
George Maloney, the translator of these texts, suggests that 
Simeon needed “the discipline of metrics to harness his ram- 
paging spirit, but in the process his rapturous love for God is 
intimately communicated and shared with the reader.” 





Figure 86. Mount Athos 


2. Christ's transfiguration—see Matthew 17:1-8: “Jesus took with him Peter 
and James and his brother John and led them up a high mountain, by them- 
selves. And he was transfigured before them, and his face shone like the sun, 
and his clothes became dazzling white. Suddenly there appeared to them Mo- 
ses and Elijah, talking with him. Then Peter said to Jesus, “Lord, it is good for 
us to be here; if you wish, I will make three dwellings here, one for you, one for 
Moses, and one for Elijah.’ While he was still speaking, suddenly a bright cloud 
overshadowed them, and from the cloud a voice said, “This is my Son, the 
Beloved; with him I am well pleased; listen to him!’ When the disciples heard this, 
they fell to the ground and were overcome by fear. But Jesus came and touched 
them, saying, ‘Get up and do not be afraid.’ And when they looked up, they saw 
no one except Jesus himself alone.” (NRSV) 

3. Maloney, Hymns of Divine Love, 8. 
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Invocation to the Holy Spirit, by the one who 


already sees him 

Come, true light. Come, eternal life. Come, hidden mystery. Come, 
nameless treasure. Come, ineffable reality. Come, inconceivable person. 
Come, endless bliss. Come, non-setting sun. Come, infallible expecta- 
tion of all those who must be saved. Come, awakening of those who 
are asleep. Come, resurrection of the dead. Come, O powerful one, 
who always creates and recreates and transforms by your will alone. 
Come, O invisible and totally intangible and impalpable. Come, you 
who always remain motionless and at each moment move completely 
and come to us, asleep in Hell, O, you, above all the heavens. Come, O 
beloved name and repeated everywhere, but of whom it is absolutely 
forbidden for us to express the existence or to know the nature. Come, 
eternal joy. Come, non-tarnishing crown. Come, purple of the great 
king our God. Come, crystalline cincture,+ studded with precious 
stones. Come, inaccessible sandal. Come, royal purple. Come, truly 
sovereign right hand. Come, you whom my miserable soul has desired 
and desires. Come, you the lonely, to the lonely, since you see I am 
lonely. Come, you who have separated me from everything and made 
me solitary in this world. Come, you who have become yourself desire 
in me, who have made me desire you, you, the absolutely inaccessible 
one. Come, my breath and my life. Come, consolation of my poor soul. 
Come, my joy, my glory, my endless delight. 

I give you thanks that you have become one spirit with me, with- 
out confusion, without mutation, without transformation, you the God 
above everything, and that you have become all for me, inexpressible 
and perfectly gratuitous nourishment, which without end inexhaustibly 
flows to the lips of my soul and gushes out into the fountain of my 
heart, dazzling garment that destroys the devils, purification that 
bathes me with these imperishable and holy tears, that your presence 
brings to those whom you visit. I give you thanks that for me you have 
become non-setting light, non-declining sun; for you who fill the uni- 
verse with your glory have nowhere to hide yourself! 

No, you have never hidden yourself from anyone but we are the 
ones who always hide from you, by refusing to go to you; but then 


4. cincture—a decorative ting at the top or bottom of a column; may also re- 
fer to a halo. 
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where would you hide, you who nowhere find the place of your repose? 
Why would you hide, you who do not turn away from a single creature, 
who do not reject a single one? Today then, O master, come pitch 
your tent within me; until the end, make your home and live continu- 
ally, inseparably, within me, your slave, O most kind one, that I also 
may find myself again in you, at my departure from this world, and 
after my departure may I reign with you, God who is above everything. 

O master, stay and do not leave me alone, so that my enemies, ar- 
tiving unexpectedly, they, who are always seeking to destroy my soul, 
may find you living within me, and that they may take flight, in defeat, 
powerless against me, seeing you, you more powerful than everything, 
installed interiorly in the home of my poor soul. Yes, master, just as 
you remembered me, when I was in the world and that in the midst of 
my ignorance, it is you who chose me and separated me from this 
world and set me before your glorious face, so, now, keep me interior- 
ly by your dwelling within me, forever upright, resolute; that, by per- 
petually seeing you, I, the corpse, may live; that, by possessing you, I, 
the beggar, may always be rich, richer than kings; that, by eating you 
and by drinking you, by putting you on at each moment, I go from 
delight to delight in inexpressible blessings; for it is you who are all 
good and all glory and all delight, and it is to you, holy, consubstantial 
and vivifying Trinity, that the glory belongs, you whom all the faithful 
venerate, confess, adore and serve in the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, now and always and forever and ever. Amen. 


* Hymne 
On divine illumination and the light of the Holy Spirit; that God is the 
only place in which after death all the saints find repose; that he who 
falls away from God will not find repose in any other place in the life 
to come. 
What is this tremendous mystery that is being fulfilled in me? 
Neither the spoken word nor my poor written word 
can praise and glorify the one 
who transcends all praise, who transcends all speech. 
If, in effect, that which is being fulfilled in me, the prodigal child, 
is unutterable, inexpressible, how would the one who is the giver and 
author of it, 
how, tell me, would he need to receive praise or glory from us? 
No, he who possesses glory cannot receive glory, 
no more than this sun that we contemplate in the heavens 
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can be illumined or could reflect light. 

It gives light, it is not lit; 

it shines, it does not receive light for it possesses the light it received 

from the creator since the beginning of the world. 

If, then, by making the sun, God, the creator of everything, 

made it without any need, to lavish his light 

without expecting anything more from any other being, 

how would he receive glory from me, the weakest of creatures? 

For he, the creator of the sun, has no need, he who possesses all 
strength, 

who fills all creatures with all kinds of blessings, 

with a sign, with goodwill. 

Here, I am speechless, and my intellect knows 

what is being fulfilled but cannot explain it; 

it contemplates, it desires to express it 

but does not find any words; 

what it sees is invisible, completely destitute of form, 

without any composition, simple, infinite in greatness. 

In fact, it knows no beginning, never discovers any end 

and knows not any kind of center; 

how then will it express what it knows? 

In my opinion, it is the whole recapitulated that one sees 

not indeed by essence, but by participation. 

In reality, you light a fire with fire; 

it is the whole fire that you take, 

and yet the fire remains undivided without having lost anything 

even though the transmitted fire be separated from the first 

and distributed to many lamps, for it is a material fire. 

But this one is spiritual, indivisible, 

absolutely impossible to separate and to divide. 

Not a fire that is distributed and that produces many others, 

but it remains indivisible and is in me at the same time. 

It rises in me, within my poor heart; 

like the sun or like the solar disk, 

it shows itself spherical, luminous, yes, like a flame. 

I repeat, I do not know what I can say about it, 

and I would wish to be silent 

—if only I had been able to— 

but the tremendous marvel causes my heart to beat faster 

and opens my mouth, my tainted mouth, 
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and makes me speak and write in spite of myself. 

You, who rose in a moment in my darkened heart, 

you who descended even to me as to the last of all, 

you who made me a disciple and son of an apostle, 

whom the dreadful, man-killing dragon> formerly held 

as his worker and instrument of evil, 

—you, the sun who, before all ages, shone in the depths of Hell 

and who then enlightened my soul enveloped in darkness 

and who has blessed me with the gift of endless light 

—ah! how difficult this is for cowards and lazy people like me to be- 
lievel— 

you, who lavished all blessings on my former misery, 

give me a voice, provide me with words to tell to all your amazing 
works 

and what you still are doing in us, your servants, today, 

so that those who slumber in the darkness of negligence 

and who say: “Impossible for sinners to save themselves 

and to find mercy, like Peter and the other holy, blessed and just apos- 
tles,” 

may they know and learn that that was easy, is still easy 

and will always be so because of kindness such as yours. 

And those who believe that they possess you, you, the light of the 
whole world, 

and who say that they do not see you, that they are not in the light, 

that they are not enlightened, that they do not 

contemplate you ceaselessly, O, Savior, 

may they learn that you have not enlightened their minds 

nor dwelt in their tarnished heart 

and that they are wrong to rejoice over vain hopes, 

imagining that they will see the light after death. [...] 

Alas, what is not their blindness, what is not their ignorance, 

what is not their misfortune and their vain hopes! 

This is not written down anywhere, and neither will it be; 

but those who will have lived according to your will 

will be in the light of all that is good, 

while the doers of evil will suffer in the chastening 

darkness, and in the center there will be, as you yourself taught us, 

you who have prepared all this, 





5. man-killing dragon—Satan. 
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a frightful abyss separating one from the other. 

Yes, for the man who falls into the center, it will be worse 

than the most horrid torments, than the worst punishments; 

in an abyss of torments, in a pit of perdition 

the unhappy man will roll, will be dragged 

there where it is difficult to walk, 

for those who in torments would want to go to the land of the living 
but who would prefer to be reduced to ashes in the dreadful fire 
rather than throw themselves into this frightful pit. [...] 

You, O Christ, are the kingdom of Heaven; 

you, the land promised to the gentle; 

you the grazing lands of Paradise; 

you, the hall of the celestial banquet; 

you, the ineffable marriage chamber; you, the table set for all; 
you, the bread of life; you, the unheard-of drink; 

you, both the urn for the water and the life-giving water; 

you, moreover, the inextinguishable lamp for each one of the saints; 
you, the garment and the crown and the one who distributes the 
crowns; 

you, the joy and rest; you, the delight and glory; 

you, the gaiety; you, the mirth; 

and your grace, grace of the spirit of all sanctity, will shine like 
the sun in all the saints; and you, inaccessible sun, will shine in 
their midst, and all will shine brightly, to the degree of their faith, 
their asceticism, their hope and their love, their purification and 
their illumination by your spirit. 

O God, sole, long-enduring one and judge of all men. 

They will receive different dwellings and different places: 

their degree of radiance, their extent of love and the vision 

that they will have of you, the gauge of the greatness 

of their glory, of their happiness, of their reputation 

will distinguish their abodes, their marvelous dwellings. [...] 

For them, also, it is in the uprightness of the heart that you 
form yout likeness, and that it is with your likeness 

that they dwell in you, O, my Christ, 

O, marvel, unbelievable gift of your goodness! 

that human beings can be in the “form of God,” 

and that in them is formed the one that nothing can contain, 
the God who is immovable, unchangeable by nature, 

who desires to live in all those who are worthy of this, 
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in such a way that each one entirely possesses in oneself the great 

king and also the kingdom and all the blessings of the kingdom, 

and he will shine more than the rays of the visible sun, 

just as my Lord shone in his resurrection, 

and, behold, the men, standing near the one who glorified them, 

will remain dumbfounded, by excess of the glory 

and the incessant increase of divine splendor; 

the progress in fact will be endless, in the course of the centuries, 

because the cessation of the growth toward this infinite end 

would be nothing else but the seizure of the unseizable 

and that the one who can satisfy no one 

would become the object of satiety; 

on the contrary, to be filled by him and to be glorified in his light 

will dig a bottomless progress and an unlimited beginning; 

in the same way as, while possessing Christ who was formed within 
them, 

they abide near the one who shines with an inaccessible light, 

so even in them the end becomes the beginning of glory, 

and—to explain my thought more clearly to you— 

they will have the beginning in the end, and the end in the beginning. 

I beg of you, consider that the one who is filled has need of nothing 
more, while the end of the infinite, no runner will ever attain. 

Indeed let this sky that we see with the earth and all it contains pass 
away, then reflect on what I have said; 

one will attain the place where one will find his fulfillment. 

Tam not speaking of a material world, but spiritually you will be 

able to attain the fullness of the incorporeal world; 

it is not the world, but the air as it was before— 

not even the air, but this inexpressible 

receptacle that we call the All 

and who, on all sides, is an infinite abyss, 

equally all entire in every sense, on all sides; 

it is this All who is filled with the divinity of God. [...] 
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17.2 Thomas Aquinas on God’s Essence 
(ca. 1265-1274) 


“The Summa Theologica,” in Ax Introduction to St. Thomas Aquinas, ed. Anton C. 
Pegis (New York: Modern Library, 1948), 70-72, 93-94. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of Hackett Publishing Company, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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Figure 87. Carlo Crivelli, “Saint Thomas Aquinas,” 1400s, National Gallery 


The next reading is from Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), the 
Italian priest widely recognized as the most influential Roman 
Catholic theologian of all time. Aquinas’s work marks the zenith 
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of academic or “scholastic” theology, and it appears here to il- 
lustrate how fundamentally different were the principles of hes- 
ychasm from theological trends in the West. 

These passages from Aquinas’s Summa Theologica—his 
grand attempt to unite the logic of the Greek philosopher Aristo- 
tle with Christian theology—illustrate an approach to knowing 
God that favors the mind rather than the heart. Note in these 
passages not only the substance of Aquinas’s arguments (Aqui- 
nas has more faith than do Simeon and Palamas in the human 
intellect’s ability to reach conclusions about God’s nature) but 
also Aquinas’s style of argumentation: highly scholastic, ration- 
alistic, and logical. 


* Question XII: How God is known by us * 

Furst article: Whether any created intellect can see the essence of god. |Aqui- 
nas argues “yes,” but begins by listing possible objections to his af- 
firmative answer.] 

Objection 1. It seems that no created intellect can see the essence of 
God. For Chrysostom, commenting on John 1:18 (‘No man has seen 
God at any time”), says: “Not prophets only, but neither angels nor 
archangels have seen God. For how can a creature see what is uncre- 
atabler” Dionysius also, speaking of God, says: “Neither is there sense, 
nor image, nor opinion, nor reason, nor knowledge of him.” 

Objection 2. Further, everything infinite, as such, is unknown. But 
God is infinite, as was shown above. Therefore in himself he is un- 
known. 





Objection 3. Further, the created intellect knows only existing things. 


For what falls first under the apprehension of the intellect is being. 
Now God is not something existing; but he is rather super-existence, 
as Dionysius says. Therefore God is not intelligible, but above all in- 
tellect. 

Objection 4. Further, there must be some proportion between the 
knower and the known, since the known is the perfection of the 
knower. But no proportion exists between the created intellect and 
God, for there is an infinite distance between them. Therefore a cre- 
ated intellect cannot see the essence of God. 

[Aquinas now answers these objections and makes his argument] 
On the contrary, it is written: “We shall see him as he is” (1 John 3:2). 
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I answer that, since everything is knowable according as it is actual, 
God, who is pure act without any admixture of potentiality, is in him- 
self supremely knowable. But what is supremely knowable in itself may 
not be knowable to a particular intellect, because of the excess of the 
intelligible object above the intellect; as, for example, the sun, which is 
supremely visible, cannot be seen by the bat by reason of its excess of 
light. 

Therefore, some who considered this held that no created intellect 
can see the essence of God. This opinion, however, is not tenable. For 
the ultimate beatitude of man consists in the use of his highest func- 
tion, which is the operation of the intellect. Hence, if we suppose that 
a cteated intellect could never see God, it would either never attain to 
beatitude, or its beatitude would consist in something else besides God; 
which is opposed to faith. For the ultimate perfection of the rational 
creature is to be found in that which is the source of its being; since a 
thing is perfect so far as it attains to its source. Further, the same 
opinion is also against reason. For there resides in every man a natural 
desire to know the cause of any effect which he sees. Thence arises 
wonder in men. But if the intellect of the rational creature could not 
attain to the first cause of things, the natural desire would remain vain. 

Hence it must be granted absolutely that the blessed see the es- 
sence of God. 

Reply to objection 1. Both of these authorities speak of the vision of 
comprehension. Hence Dionysius premises immediately before the 
words cited, “He is universally to all incomprehensible,” etc. Chrysos- 
tom, likewise, after the words quoted, says: “He says this of the most 
certain vision of the Father, which is such a perfect consideration and 
comprehension as the Father has of the Son.” 

Reply to objection 2. The infinity of matter not made perfect by form 
is unknown in itself, because all knowledge is through form; whereas 
the infinity of the form not limited by matter is in itself supremely 
known. God is infinite in this way, and not in the first way: as appears 
from what was said above. 

Reply to objection 3. God is not said to be not existing as if he did 
not exist at all, but because he exists above all that exists, inasmuch as 
he is his own being. Hence it does not follow that he cannot be known 
at all, but that he transcends all knowledge; which means that he is not 
comprehended. 

Reply to olyection 4. Proportion is twofold. In one sense it means a 
certain relation of one quantity to another, according to which double, 
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treble and equal are species of proportion. In another sense, every 
relation of one thing to another is called proportion. And in this sense 
there can be a proportion of the creature to God, inasmuch as it is 
related to him as the effect to its cause, and as potentiality to act; and 
in this way a created intellect can be proportioned to know God. [...] 

Twelfth Artie: Whether God Can be Known in This Life by Natural 
Reason. [Aquinas answers “yes,” but first lists possible objections to his 
affirmative answer.| 

Objection 1. It seems that by natural reason we cannot know God 
in this life. For Boethius® says “Reason does not grasp a simple form.” 
But God is a supremely simple form, as was shown above. Therefore 
natural reason cannot attain to know him. 

Oljection 2. Further, the soul understands nothing by natural rea- 
son without an image. But we cannot have an image of God, who is 
incorporeal. Therefore we cannot know God by natural knowledge. 

Objection 3. Further, the knowledge of natural reason belongs to 
both good and evil, inasmuch as they have a common nature. But the 
knowledge of God belongs only to the good; for Augustine says: “The 
eye of the human mind is not fixed on that excellent light unless puti- 
fied by the justice of faith.” Therefore God cannot be known by natu- 
tal reason. 

[Aquinas now answers these objections and makes his argument] 
On the contrary, it is written (Romans 1:19), “That which is known of 
God,” namely, what can be known of God by natural reason, “is man- 
ifest in them.” 

I answer that our natural knowledge begins from sense. Hence our 
natural knowledge can go as far as it can be led by sensible things. But 
our intellect cannot be led by sense so far as to see the essence of God; 
because sensible creatures are effects of God which do not equal the 
power of God, their cause. Hence from the knowledge of sensible 
things the whole power of God cannot be known; nor therefore can 
his essence be seen. But because they are his effects and depend on 
their cause, we can be led from them so far as to know of God wheth- 
et he exists, and to know of him what must necessarily belong to him, 
as the first cause of all things, exceeding all things caused by him. 

Hence, we know his relationship with creatures, that is, that he is 
the cause of all things; also that creatures differ from him, inasmuch as 


6. Boethius—Anicius Manlius Severinus Boéthius (ca. 480-524/525), a Ro- 
man philosopher read widely during the Middle Ages. 
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he is not in any way part of what is caused by him; and that his effects 
are removed from him, not by reason of any defect on his part, but 
because he supersedes them all. 

Reply to objection 1. Reason cannot reach a simple form, so as to 
know what it is; but it can know whether it is. 

Reply to objection 2. God is known by natural knowledge through 
the images of his effects. 

Reply to objection 3. Since the knowledge of God’s essence is by 
grace, it belongs only to the good, but the knowledge of him by natural 
reason can belong to both good and bad; and hence Augustine says, 
retracting what he had said before: “I do not approve what I said in 
prayer, ‘God who wills that only the pure should know truth.’ For it 
can be answered that many who are not pure know many truths,” that 
is, by natural reason. 
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18. Great Schism 


he introduction to this section can be found in the com- 

panion volume: Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 

Eastern Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 
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Figure 88. Eastern Orthodox and Roman Catholic lands, 1054 
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18.1 Filioque 


he introduction to this section can be found in the com- 

panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 

Eastern Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 


ToltTn 





Figure 89. Doctrine of the filioque, altar of the St. Marcellin Chapel, 
Boulbon, France, ca. 1450. Note the Holy Spirit (dove) “proceeding” from 
the Father and the Son. 
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18.1.1 Maximus Confessor (ca. 580-662) Defends 
the Fiioque 


Maximus the Confessor, “Letter to Marinus—On the Filioque,” 
http://www.monachos.net/content/patristics/patristictexts/185-maximus-to- 
marinus. Fair use. Translation from J. P. Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, 
Series Graeca, 91:1306. 


It is important to emphasize again that opposition to the 4/- 
foque mobilized slowly in the East. In fact Maximus Confessor, 
one of the most eastern of Eastern theologians, saw nothing 
wrong with the addition. 

Below is a letter from Maximus referencing hubbub in By- 
zantium over a synodal letter from the Roman pope citing the 
filioque. Maximus sees no treason for such fuss. The flioque 
need not, he argues, suggest that the Son is the “cause” of the 
Holy Spirit, nor need it suggest that the Father is the “only 
cause.” 

Still, he does concede that the addition has created some 
“obscurities,” and he hopes for additional clarity from Rome on 
what, exactly, the H/ioque implies. 


[...] Those of the queen of cities! have attacked the synodal letter 
of the present very holy pope, not in the case of all the chapters that 
he has written in it, but only in the case of two of them. One relates to 
the theology [of the Trinity] and according to this, says “the Holy Spir- 
it also has his e&poreusis? “from the Son.” 

The other deals with the divine incarnation. With regard to the 
first matter, [the Romans] have produced the unanimous evidence of 
the Latin fathers, and also of Cyril of Alexandria, from the study he 
made of the Gospel of St John. On the basis of these texts, they have 
shown that they have not made the Son the cause of the Spirit—they 
know in fact that the Father is the only cause of the Son and the Spirit, 
the one by begetting and the other by procession—but that they have 


1. queen of cities—Constantinople. 
2. eRporeusis—ptocession. 
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manifested the procession through him and have thus shown the unity 
and identity of the essence. 

[The Romans] have therefore been accused of precisely those 
things of which it would be wrong to accuse them, whereas the [Byz- 
antines] have been accused of those things it has been quite correct to 
accuse them [e.g., Monothelitism or the assertion that God has two 
natures but only one will]. 

In accordance with your request I have asked the Romans to 
translate what is peculiar to them (the “also from the Son’) in such a 
way that any obscurities that may result from it will be avoided. But 
since the practice of writing and sending [the synodal letters] has been 
observed, I wonder whether they will possibly agree to doing this. It is 
true, of course, that they cannot reproduce their idea in a language and 
in words that are foreign to them as they can in their mother tongue, 
just as we too cannot do. 
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18.2 Claims of the Roman See 


he introduction to this section can be found in the com- 

panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 

Eastern Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 
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18.2.2 Chrysostom (349—ca. 407) on the Bishop of 


Rome 


“Chrysostom, Homily on 2 Timothy 3.1,”in Documents Ulustrating Papal Authority, 
A.D. 96-454, ed. Edward Giles (London: SPCK, 1952), 162-163. Used by 
permission of SPCK Publishing. 


John Chrysostom, a powerful and enormously popular bishop of 
Constantinople (whom we’ve already encountered), acknowl- 
edged the importance of Peter’s legacy. 


[...] The apostles do not see their own affairs, but those of others, 
all together and each separately. Peter, the leader of the choir, the mouth of all 
the apostles, the head of that tribe, the ruler of the whole world, the foundation of 
the church, the ardent lover of Christ; for he says “Peter, loved you me 
more than these?” I speak his praises that you may learn that he loves 
Christ, for the care of the slaves? is the greatest proof of love to the 
Lord. [...] 


3. the slaves—followets of Christ. 
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18.2.3 Pope Gregory III (731-741) on Peter’s 


Successors 


“The Emperor and the Church of Constantinople,” in The Medieval Record: 
Sources of Medieval History, ed. and trans. Alfred J. Andrea (New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1997), 114-116. Used by permission of the translator, A. J. An- 
drea. 


Below, Pope Gregory III writes to the Byzantine Emperor 
Maurice to complain that the patriarch of Constantinople dares 
to call himself the “ecumenical” (universal) patriarch. Such a 
title, argues Gregory, can be applied only to the pope. 





Figure 90. Coin, Pope Gregory I, 700s 


Our most pious and God-appointed lord, who in addition to all 
the burdensome cares of empire provides with true spiritual zeal for 
the preservation of Christian peace among the clergy. He righteously 
and correctly knows that no person can exercise proper rule on earth 
unless he knows how to deal with divine matters, and he also knows 
that the peace of the state depends on the peace of the universal 
church. Indeed, most serene lord, what human power, what strength 
of muscular arm, would dare raise a sacrilegious hand against the emi- 
nence of your most Christian empire, if all its priests strove with one 
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mind, as they ought, to win the redeemer’s favor for you by prayer and 
the merit of their lives? [...] 

To all who know the Gospel, it is clear that the Lord verbally 
committed to the holy apostle, Peter, the prince of all the apostles, care 
of the entire church. [...] For to Peter it was said: “You are Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church, and the gates of Hell shall not 
prevail against it. And I will give you the keys of the kingdom of Heaven; 
whatever you bind on earth will be bound also in Heaven, and whatever 
you loose on earth will be loosed also in Heaven.” Behold, Peter re- 
ceived the keys of the kingdom of Heaven; the power to bind and loose 
is given him; the care of the entire church is committed to him, and yet 
he is not called the “universal apostle.” Meanwhile, the most holy man, 
my fellow-priest John, attempts to be called universal bishop.+ I am 
compelled to cry out: “O fempora, O mores\> 

Behold. All the regions of Europe are in the hands of barbarians, 
cities are overthrown, fortresses uprooted, provinces depopulated, no 
tiller of the soil inhabits the land, idol worshippers rage and daily 
dominate—all to the slaughter of the faithful—and still priests, who 
ought to lie weeping on the ground and in ashes, seek for themselves 
names of vanity, and they take pride in new and profane titles. 

Do I, most pious lord, defend my own cause? Am I resentful be- 
cause of a wrong done me? No! It is the cause of Mother of God. It is 
the cause of the universal church. [...] In honor of Peter, prince of the 
apostles, [the title “ecumenical”] was offered by the venerable synod of 
Chalcedon to the bishop of Rome.® But not one bishop of Rome has 
ever consented to use this unique title, lest, by giving something special 
to one priest, priests in general would be deprived of the honor due 
them. How is it, then, that we do not seek the glory of this title, even 





4. John ... universal bishop—John IV, bishop of Constantinople (682-595). 
Gregory is upset that John employs the title “ecumenical patriarch.” Gregory 
appeats to assume, mistakenly, that “ecumenical” suggests jurisdiction over the 
entire church. 

5. “O tempora, O mores? —“O, this age and its customs!” 

6. [the title “ecumenical” was offered by the venerable synod of Chalcedon to the bishop of 
Rome—Gregoty is not entirely correct. Canon 28 of the Council of Chalcedon 
acknowledged five major patriarchates—Rome, Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexan- 
dria, and Constantinople—and stressed that the patriarchate of Constantinople 
enjoyed powers equal to those of the Roman patriarchate. Pope Leo I (440- 
461) objected to this canon and succeeded in removing it from the council’s 
official records. 
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when it is offered, but another presumes to seize it for himself, even 
though it has not been offered? [...] 

Behold. We all suffer offense in this matter. Let the author of the 
offense be brought back to the proper way of life, and all priestly 
quarrels will end. For my part, I am the servant of all priests, as long as 
they live in a manner that befits priests. But whoever, through the 
swelling of vainglory, lifts up his neck against God Almighty and 
against the laws of the church fathers, I trust such a man will not bend 
my neck to himself, not even with a sword. 
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18.2.4 Donation of Constantine (ca. 750-850) 


Ernest Flagg Henderson, ed., Se/ect Historical Documents of the Middle Ages, (Lon- 
don: George Bell, 1910), 319-329. Public domain. 


The Donation of Constantine is possibly the most famous 
forgery in history. For centuries—until the Italian scholar Lo- 
renzo Valla debunked it in 1440—the Donation underlay territo- 
rial and jurisdictional claims by the papacy in the Italian penin- 
sula. It allowed the papacy to insist that Constantine himself 
endorsed many of the papacy’s claims, including the papacy’s 
“supremacy” over the other Christian bishoprics. 

The earliest version of the Donation appeared shortly after 
the mid-700s to assist Pope Stephen II in his negotiations with the 
future king of the Franks, Pepin the Short. Pope Stephen crossed 
the Alps to anoint Pepin king in 754, thereby enabling the Caro- 
lingian family (Pepin’s family) to supplant the old Merovingian 
royal line. In return, Pepin seems to have promised the pope lands 
in Italy (which the Lombards had taken from Byzantium), a 
promise he fulfilled in 756. “Constantine’s gift,” as described in 
the following forgery, made it possible to interpret Pepin’s grant 
not as a gift but as a restoration. 

In the fictitious account below, we join the story as Constan- 
tine recounts his conversion to Christianity and the ministrations 
bestowed upon him by Silvester, bishop of Rome (314-335). 
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Figure 91. Lorenza Valla’s debunking of the Donation of Constantine, 1440 


[...] Hereupon that same most blessed Silvester our father, bishop 
of the city of Rome, imposed upon us’ a time of penance—within our 
Lateran palace,® in the chapel, in a hair garment—so that I might ob- 
tain pardon from our Lord God Jesus Christ, our Savior, by vigils, 
fasts, tears and prayers, for all things that had been impiously done and 
unjustly ordered by me. Then through the imposition of the hands of 
the clergy, I came to the bishop himself; and there, renouncing the 
pomp? of Satan and his works, and all idols made by hands, of my 
own will before all the people I confessed that I believed in God the 
Father Almighty, maker of Heaven and earth, and of all things visible 
and invisible; and in Jesus Christ, his only Son our Lord, who was born 
of the Holy Spirit and of the Virgin Mary. And the font!” having been 
blessed, the wave of salvation purified me there with a triple immer- 


7. ws—Constantine, 

8. Lateran palace—an ancient Roman palace that later became the pope’s 
residence. 

9. pomp—ostentations displays. 

10. font—baptismal font. 
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sion. For there I, being placed at the bottom of the font, saw with my 
own eyes a band from Heaven touching me; whence rising, clean, 
know that I was cleansed from all the squalor of leprosy.!! [...] 

And so, on the first day after receiving the mystery of the holy 
baptism, and after the cure of my body from the squalor of the leprosy, 
I recognized that there was no other God save the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Spirit; whom the most blessed Silvester the pope 
preaches; a Trinity in one, a unity in three. For all the gods of the na- 
tions, whom I have worshipped up to this time, are proved to be de- 
mons, works made by the hand of men; inasmuch as that same vener- 
able father told to us most clearly how much power in Heaven and on 
earth he, our Savior, conferred on his apostle St. Peter, when finding 
him faithful after questioning him he said: “You are Peter, and upon 
this rock shall I build my church, and the gates of Hell shall not prevail 
against it.” Give heed, you powerful, and incline the ear of your hearts 
to that which the good Lord and master added to his disciple, saying: 
“and I will give you the keys of the kingdom of Heaven; and whatever 
you shall bind on earth shall be bound also in Heaven, and whatever 
you shall loose on earth shall be loosed also in Heaven.” This is very 
wonderful and glorious, to bind and loose on earth and to have it 
bound and loosed in Heaven. 

And when, the blessed Silvester preaching them, I perceived these 
things, and learned that by the kindness of St. Peter himself I had been 
entirely restored to health: I together with all our satraps!? and the 
whole senate and the nobles and all the Roman people, who are sub- 
ject to the glory of our rule, considered it advisable that, as on earth 
he!3 is seen to have been constituted vicar of the Son of God, so the 
pontiffs, who are the representatives of that same chief of the apostles, 
should obtain from us and our empire the power of a supremacy 
greater than the earthly clemency of our imperial serenity is seen to 
have had conceded to it, we choosing that same prince of the apostles, 
or his vicars, to be our constant intercessors with God. And, to the 
extent of our earthly imperial power, we decree that his holy Roman 





11. cleansed from all the squalor of leprosy—there is no evidence that Constantine 
suffered from leprosy. The legend of Silvester’s cure probably dates from the 
late 400s. 

12. satraps—governors in ancient Media and Persia. No such Roman offi- 
cials existed. 

13. he—Peter. 
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Church shall be honored with veneration; and that, more than our 
empire and earthly throne, the most sacred seat of St. Peter shall be 
gloriously exalted; we giving to it the imperial power, and dignity of 
glory, and vigor and honor. 

And we ordain and decree that he shall have the supremacy as 
well over the four chief seats—Antioch, Alexandria, Constantinople, ' 
and Jerusalem—as also over all the churches of God in the whole 
world. And he who for the time being shall be pontiff of that holy 
Roman Church shall be more exalted than, and chief over, all the 
ptiests of the whole world; and, according to his judgment, everything 
that is to be provided for the service of God or the stability of the faith 
of the Christians is to be administered. [...] 

[...] [We] concede and, by this present, do confer, our imperial 
Lateran palace, which is preferred to, and ranks above, all the palaces in 
the whole world; then a diadem, that is, the crown of our head, and at 
the same time the tiara; and, also, the shoulder band, that is the collar 
that usually surrounds our imperial neck; and also the purple mantle and 
crimson tunic, and all the imperial raiment; and the same rank as those 
presiding over the imperial cavalry; conferring also the imperial scepters, 
and, at the same time, the spears and standards; also the banners and 
different imperial ornaments, and all the advantage of our high imperial 
position, and the glory of our power. 

[...] And, in order that the pontifical glory may shine forth more 
fully, we decree this also: that the clergy of this same holy Roman 
Church may use saddle cloths of linen of the whitest color; namely that 
their horses may be adorned and so be ridden, and that, as our senate 
uses shoes with goats’ hair, so they may be distinguished by gleaming 
linen; in order that, as the celestial beings, so the terrestrial may be 
adorned to the glory of God. [...] 

Therefore we have perceived it to be fitting that our empire and 
the power of our kingdom should be transferred and changed to the 
regions of the East; and that, in the province of Byzantium, in a most 
fitting place, a city should be built in our name; and that our empire 
should there be established. For, where the supremacy of priests and 
the head of the Christian religion has been established by a heavenly 
tuler, it is not just that there an earthly ruler should have jurisdiction. 


ial 





14. Constantinople—Constantinople had not been founded by the date when 
Constantine purportedly composed his donation. 
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18.3 Charlemagne and the Pope Assert 
‘Themselves 


T: introduction to this section can be found in the com- 
panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 
Eastern Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 
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18.3.1 Charlemagne on Iconoclasm (ca. 790) 


“Prom the Libri Carolini on the Claim of the ‘Council’ of Nicaea to be Ecu- 
menical,” “From the Libri Carolini: Formulation of the Frankish Doctrine of 
Image Worship,” and “From the Capitulary Issued by King Charles at Frank- 
furt on the Iconoclastic Question,” in Steward Easton and Helene 
Wieruszowski, The Era of Charlemagne (New York: Van Nostrand, 1961). All 
attempts to contact rightsholder failed. 





Figure 92. Coin, Charlemagne, ca. 812-814 


In 794 Charlemagne convened a church council of Frankish 
clergy plus two delegates dispatched by Pope Adrian I. The 
council insisted on Charlemagne’s right to insert himself into 
church affairs. It also represented an implicit challenge to the 
church in Constantinople, which Charlemagne did not invite to 
send delegates. Charlemagne used the occasion to take several 
swipes at the Byzantine church. 

The three excerpts below come from the Libri Carolini (The 
Carolingian Code), four books that Charlemagne commissioned 
to refute decisions by the Second Council of Nicaea (787), par- 
ticularly decisions endorsing the veneration of images. Charle- 
magne’s iconoclasm here is particularly bold, since papal legates 
to the Council of Nicaea had approved measures endorsing the 
veneration of images. It says much about relations between em- 
peror and patriarch that Adrian, upon receiving the Libri Carolini 
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from Charlemagne, responded with profuse thanks, despite his 
legates’ incompatible stance at Nicaea thirteen years earlier. 


[...] To the claim [to be universal], the actions of the church [of 
Constantinople] form a marked contrast. For it attempted in a pre- 
sumptuous and imprudent manner to excommunicate all the churches 
of the world before it had consulted them by letters and in accordance 
with ecclesiastical customs had asked for their opinion. It should have 
made an inquiry by delegates in all the churches of the adjacent prov- 
inces as to whether or not they wished to adore images. In this way [...] 
the church of Constantinople itself would have been bound to accept 
the decision of the majority of the churches according to apostolic 
regulations, and to condemn to abomination the church that would have 
attempted to oppose the institutions of old against the consent of the 
majority and to break away from the universal body of the church. [...] 

[...] God alone we should worship, adore and glorify. Of him alone 
the prophet said that his name was exalted. We also owe veneration to 
his saints who defeated the devil and who are now reigning with him. 
Bravely they fought, to transmit to us unharmed the state of the church 
ot, as we know, assisted the church constantly with their contributions 
and interventions. The worshipping and adoration of images, however, 
should be entirely abolished. The question whether or not the images 
were installed in memory of deeds or for decoration [of churches] does 
not affect in any way the catholic faith itself since images have hardly any 
function in the performance of the mystery that involves our salvation. 

[...] The question [of image worship] that had been decided at the 
new Greek synod—that is, the one that dealt with the adoration of 
images and was later transferred to Constantinople—was also discussed 
at the synod [of Frankfurt].!> In [the decree of the Second Council of 
Nicaea in 787] the point had been made that those who did not wor- 
ship or adore the images of the saints in the way they adored and 
worshipped the divine Trinity would be excommunicated. But our 
holy fathers altogether refused contemptuously the adoration of and 
the obsequy to images and condemned those who consented to it. 





15. synod [of Frankfurt]/—a synod convoked by Charlemagne in 794. 
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18.3.2 Notker on Charlemagne and Chant (883— 
884) 


AJ. Grant, ed. and trans., Early Lives of Charlemagne by Earnhardt and the Monk of 
St, Gall (London: Chatto & Windus, 1926), 72-75, 89-90, 112-115. Public 
domain. 


Notker the Stammerer, a monk at the Abbey of St. Gall in 
what is now Switzerland, composed a collection of anecdotes 
about Charlemagne for Charlemagne’s great-grandson. While 
the veracity of many anecdotes is in doubt, the general themes 
and emphases here accord well with Charlemagne’s ideals and 
ptiorities. 

The excerpt below concerns Charlemagne’s efforts to stand- 
ardize the competing modes of chant in the Western church. 
Such efforts reflect both his desire to bring order to the church 
and his insistence on his right to do so. The East, of course, 
found such unilateral action repugnant. This excerpt also in- 
cludes an account of Charlemagne’s coronation and the subse- 
quent reaction by the “Greeks” (Byzantines)—portrayed here as 
greedy and ignorant yokels. 





Figure 93. Charlemagne’s throne, 790s, Aachen, Germany 
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[...] Well then, Charles, that never-wearied lover of the service of 
God, when he could congratulate himself that all possible progress had 
been made in the knowledge of letters, was grieved to observe how 
widely the different provinces—nay, not the provinces only but districts 
and cities—differed in the praise of God, that is to say in their method 
of chanting. He therefore asked of Pope Stephen of blessed 
memory—the same who [...] had anointed Charles to be ruler of the 
kingdom after the ancestral custom of the people—]...] that he should 
provide him with twelve clerks deeply learned in divine song. The pope 
yielded assent to his vittuous wish and his divinely inspired design and 
sent to him [...] from the apostolic see clerks skilled in divine song, and 
twelve in number, according to the number of the twelve apostles. [...] 

Now when the aforementioned clerks were departing from Rome 
[to the land of the Franks], being, like all Greeks and Romans, torn 
with envy of the glory of the Franks, they took counsel among them- 
selves, and determined so to vary their method of singing that 
[Charles’s] kingdom and dominion should never have cause to rejoice 
in unity and agreement. So when they came to Charles they were re- 
ceived most honorably and dispatched to the chief places. And there- 
upon each in his allotted place began to chant as differently as possible, 
and to teach others to sing in like fashion, and in as false a manner as 
they could invent. But as the most cunning Charles celebrated one year 
the feast of the birth and coming of Christ at Tréves!® or Metz!’ and 
most carefully and cleverly grasped and understood the style of the 
singing; and then the next year passed the same solemn season at Paris 
or Tours,!® but found that the singing was wholly different from what 
he had heard in the preceding year; as moreover he found that those 
whom he had sent into different places were also at variance with one 
another; he reported the whole matter to Pope Leo, of holy memory, 
who had succeeded Stephen. The pope summoned the clerks back to 
Rome and condemned them to exile or perpetual imprisonment, and 
then said to Charles: “If I send you others they will be blinded with the 
same malice as their predecessors and will not fail to cheat you. But I 
think I can satisfy your wishes in this way: Send me two of the clever- 


16. Tréves—Trier in west-central Germany. 
17. Metz—city in northeastern France. 
18. Tours—city in west-central France. 
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est clerks that you have by you, in such a way that those who are with 
me may not know that they belong to you, and, with God’s help, they 
shall attain to as perfect a knowledge of those things as you desire.” So 
said, so done. Soon the pope sent them back excellently trained to 
Charles. One of them he kept at his own court: the other [...] he sent 
to [Charles’s] cathedral. And not only did his energy show itself pow- 
erful in that city, but it soon spread so widely throughout all the land of 
the Franks, that now all in these regions who use the Latin tongue called 
the ecclesiastical chant Mefensian [...] Charles established the chanting as 
it is today, with an authentic song-book, and gave most careful instruc- 
tions [...] 

As Charles stayed in Rome for a few days, the bishop of the ap- 
ostolic see called together all who would come from the neighboring 
districts and then, in their presence and in the presence of all the 
knights of the unconquered Charles, he declared him to be emperor 
and defender of the Roman Church.'? Now Charles had no guess of 
what was coming;”° and, though he could not refuse what seemed to 
have been divinely preordained for him, nevertheless he received his 
new title with no show of thankfulness. For first he thought that the 
Greeks would be fired by greater envy than ever and would plan some 
harm against the kingdom of the Franks; or at least would take greater 
precautions against a possible sudden attack of Charles to subdue their 
kingdom and add it to his own empire. And further the magnanimous 
Charles recalled how ambassadors from the king?! of Constantinople 
had come to him and had told him that their master wished to be his 
oyal friend; and that, if they became nearer neighbors, he had deter- 
mined to treat him as his son and relieve the poverty of Charles from 
his resources: and how, upon hearing this, Charles was unable to con- 
tain any longer the fiery ardor of his heart and had exclaimed: “O, 
would that pool” were not between us; for then we would either di- 
vide between us the wealth of the East, or we would hold it in com- 
mon.” [...] 





19. declared him ...—the coronation occurred on Christmas Day of the year 
800. 

20. Charles had no guess of what was coming—patently false. 

21. king—it is significant that Notker uses the illustrious term “emperor” for 
Charlemagne but the lesser “king” for the Byzantine emperor. 

22. pool—probably a reference to the Aegean or Adriatic Sea. 
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[...] When it was announced that the envoys [from Constantinople] 
were coming they advised the most wise Charles to have them led round 
through mountains and deserts, so that they should only come into the 
emperor’s presence when their clothes had been worn and wasted and 
their money was entirely spent. 

This was done; and when at last they arrived, the bishop and his 
comrade bade the count of the stables to take his seat on a high throne 
in the midst of his underlings, so that it was impossible to believe him 
[to be] anyone lower than the emperor. When the envoys saw him they 
fell upon the ground and wanted to worship him. But they were pre- 
vented by the ministers and forced to go farther. Then they saw the 
count of the palace presiding over a gathering of the nobles and again 
they thought it was the emperor and flung themselves to earth. But 
those who were present drove them forward with blows and said: 
“That is not the emperor.” Next they saw the master of the royal table 
surrounded by his noble band of servants; and again they fell to the 
ground thinking that it was the emperor. Driven thence they found the 
chamberlains of the emperor and their chief in council together; and 
then they did not doubt but that they were in the presence of the first 
of living men. But this man too denied that he was what they took him 
for; and yet he promised that he would use his influence with the no- 
bles of the palace, so that if possible the envoys might come into the 
presence of the most august emperor. Then there came servants from 
the imperial presence to introduce them with full honors. [...] The 
emperor was clad in gems and gold and glittered like the sun at its rising: 
and round about him stood, as it were the chivalry of Heaven, three 
young men, his sons, who have since been made partners in the king- 
dom; his daughters and their mother decorated with wisdom and beauty 
as well as with pearls; leaders of the church, unsurpassed in dignity and 
virtue; abbots distinguished for their high birth and their sanctity; nobles, 
like Joshua when he appeared in the camp of Gilgal; and an army like 
that which drove back the Syrians and Assyrians out of Samaria. So that 
if David had been there he might well have sung: “Kings of the earth 
and all people; princes and all judges of the earth; both young men and 
maidens; old men and children, let them praise the name of the Lord.” 
Then the envoys of the Greeks were astonished; their spirit left them 
and their courage failed; speechless and lifeless they fell upon the ground. 
But the most kindly emperor raised them, and tried to cheer them with 
encouraging words. At last life returned to them. [...] 
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18.3.3 Pope Adrian I to Charlemagne on St. Peter 
(774) 


“Caroline Code,” in Charlemagne: Translated Sources, ed. and trans. P. D. King 
(Lambrigg: P. D. King, 1987), 276-277. All attempts to contact publisher 
failed. 


With just a few sentences, the letter below from Pope Adrian 
to Charlemagne reminds Charlemagne of the papacy’s im- 
portance to his past and future success. 


To the most excellent lord son Charles, king of the Franks and the 
Lombards and patrician of the Romans, Adrian, pope. [...] 

[I pray that] the great reward of your soul and stability of your 
God-protected kingdom would be presented to St. Peter, prince of the 
apostles, holder of the keys of the heavenly kingdom, that the said 
prince of the apostles may stand as your protector and helper before 
the power of the divine majesty for much longer yet. 

For you have been most amply satisfied, most eminent of kings, 
as to how exceedingly powerful and efficacious a helper St. Peter, that 
doorkeeper of the heavenly kingdom, has been to your excellence and 
as to how, by his sacred intercessions, our Lord God Almighty has 
granted you victory and vouchsafed to deliver the kingdom of the 
Lombards to the dominion of your power. And be fully assured as 
regards the future that the Lord Almighty, compassed about by his 
intercessions, will prostrate other barbarian races beneath your royal 
feet. For we are totally convinced, having great confidence in the con- 
stancy of your heart, that you will swiftly fulfill everything you have 
promised to that same apostle and prince of the apostles. [...] 
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18.3.4 Pope Adrian I on Submission (774) 


“Caroline Code,” in Charlemagne: Translated Sources, ed. and trans. P. D. King 
(Lambrigg: P. D. King, 1987), 277-278. All attempts to contact publisher 
failed. 


Under siege by the Visigoths in the early 400s and unsure of 
Rome’s ability to withstand the assaults, Emperor Honorius 
moved the Roman capital from Rome to Ravenna, a city on the 
northeastern coast of the Italian peninsula. It was a shrewd move: 
Ravenna held while Rome was sacked. But after the Western 
Empire fell later that century, Ravenna became the seat of the 
Visigoth kingdom of Italy. 


a Ravenna 


Figure 94, Ravenna 


The Byzantine emperor Justinian (reign 527-565) dreamed 
of liberating the Italian peninsula from the Visigoths and reunit- 
ing the Eastern and Western Empires. To this end he invaded 
Italy in 535 and seized Ravenna five years later. Now controlled 
by the Byzantines, Ravenna became the seat of the Byzantine 
government in Italy—essentially the western outpost of the 
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Eastern Empire. Its bishops answered to the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and its governmental officials answered to the Byz- 
antine emperor. Ravenna became an important center of art and 
culture: spectacular mosaics reflecting both Eastern and Western 
trends in religious art still exist in the city’s churches. 

In the early 700s the Lombards—a Germanic people who 
competed with the Franks for control of the Italian peninsu- 
la—seized Ravenna from the Byzantines. Charlemagne’s father 
then seized Ravenna in 756 for the Franks, and granted control of 
the city to the papacy, a major addition to the papal states, which 
would survive until 1870. 


Figure 95. Papal states, ca. 1700 


The popes (as well as Charlemagne) viewed Ravenna as 
their territory, while the Easterners considered it a historic city of 
the Byzantine Empire. 

The following letter from Pope Adrian to Charlemagne indi- 
cates the passion sutrounding control of this pivotal city. 
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Word has reached us that the insolent and exceedingly arrogant Leo, 
[the Eastern] archbishop of the city of the Ravennans, has sent his 
missi?> to your most excellent graciousness to oppose us by telling lies. 
The truth is, great and most eminent king, [... that] Leo has stood 
forth as a rebel against St. Peter and our self, displaying a tyrannical and 
most shameless attitude. He sees fit to hold various cities in his power 
[...], declaring these cities to have been granted to him by your excel- 
ence. [...] [The citizens of these cities] have shown not the least incli- 
nation to humble themselves to [Leo], however, and have preferred not 
to abandon the service of St. Peter and our self; rather, indeed, they are 
known to remain firmly loyal in all respects to our apostolic commands, 
just as they were loyal under our predecessor, the Lord Pope Stephen,”4 
to whom your father, of holy memory, and your own illustrious excel- 
ence together handed over that exarchate,* to remain permanently 
under the jurisdiction of St. Peter. And that execrable archbishop, 
holding the aforenamed cities [...] in his power, as has been said, has 
established functionaries of his own choice in those places and seen fit 
to expel our men, whom we appointed in them; moreover, he has also 
been controlling all the public offices within the city of the Ravennans. 
Behold, great humiliation is known to have befallen your holy 
spiritual mother, the Roman Church, and we too are seen to stand in 
extreme disparagement and contempt since what, in the time of the 
Lombards, we held under our authority and were seen to order and 
govern, now, in yours, irreligious and perverse men, your foes and ours, 
seek to remove from our authority. Never did we expect this! And 
behold, we are taunted by numerous enemies of ours, who upbraid us, 
saying: “What profit has the crushing of the people of the Lombards 
and its subjection to the kingdom of the Franks brought you? Behold, 
not one of the promises that were made has so far been fulfilled [...]” 
[It] is our desire, most excellent son, to have it under our authority, 
and to govern and order it, in just the same manner in our day as in that 
of the Lord Pope Stephen. [...] 
May it not be your will, noble and most excellent son, that such 
contempt and humiliating degradation should befall God’s holy Ro- 





23. missi—coutt officials. 
24. Lord Pope Stephen—Pope Stephen IV (767-772). 
25. exarchate—administrative district. 
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man Church, your spiritual mother, the head of all God’s churches! I 
beg you rather, before Almighty God, that you see fit so to arrange 
matters, and deign so to deliver the archbishop under our authority, 
that we may govern the whole exarchate. [...] 
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18.4. Photian Schism 


stantinople, Ignatios. The causes of Ignatios’s downfall are 

complex and need not detain us here—it is sufficient to note 
that Ignatios landed on the wrong side of a dispute over how to 
deal with clergy who had cooperated in the past with iconoclasts. 
Michael chose a brilliant layman, Photios, to replace Ignatios. 

Unfortunately for Emperor Michael, Ignatios did not go 
quietly. He appealed his demotion to Pope Nicholas I. Nicholas 
at first wanted no part in the squabble, but he was finally con- 
vinced in 863 to declare Photios’s appointment illegitimate. 
(Nicholas’s anger over Byzantine missions to the Bulgarians, 
who occupied territory he considered within Rome’s sphere, 
helps explain his eventual decision to intervene.) 

Once immersed in the spate, Nicholas did not confine him- 
self to arguing with the Byzantines. In fact he escalated the con- 
troversy by writing to the Bulgarians to complain that Byzantine 
religious practices were heretical. Photios, who bore no love for a 
papacy that had declared his appointment illegitimate, respond- 
ed by condemning Western practices, especially the flioque. He 
also declared that Nicholas had no right to be pope. 

Unfortunately for Photios, Emperor Michael, who appointed 
him patriarch, died in 867. Michael’s successor, Emperor Basil I, 
cated less about theological disputes than he did about Roman 
support for his battles against the Arabs. Basil thus decided to 
placate Pope Nicholas’s successor, Adrian II, by deposing and 
exiling Photios and re-appointing Ignatios in 867. 

When Ignatios died in 877, Photios returned from exile to 
the patriarchal throne and reconciled himself with the papacy. 
The reconciliation, however, came with several conditions: the 
Byzantines agreed to apologize, withdraw missions from Bul- 


I: 858 Emperor Michael III deposed the patriarch of Con- 
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garia, and acknowledge Rome as bearing a primacy above that of 
Constantinople. 

Although the fiasco ended with reconciliation, it also 
brought to the surface questions about theology and power that 
would simmer over the next centuries. The most contentious 
question was whether Rome possessed jurisdiction over church- 
es in the East. Nicholas’s condemnation of Photios as illegiti- 
mate suggested that it did. And although Photios made signifi- 
cant concessions to Rome, he and his predecessors found the 
concessions humiliating; the resolution of this controversy did 
not resolve the deep suspicions that prompted the controversy in 
the first place. 
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18.4.1 Pope Nicholas I on Papal Jurisdiction 
(865 or 866) 


Deno John Geanakoplos, Byzantinm: Church, Society, and Civilization Seen through 
Contemporary Eyes (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1984), 204. Used by 
permission of The University of Chicago Press. 


The following text is from the letter of Pope Nicholas I to 
the Byzantine Emperor Michael III. This epistle stresses the 
most fundamental question dividing the two churches: papal 
ptimacy and jurisdiction. 


But if you seek to learn from us, as from ministers of Christ and 
dispensers of his mysteries, we shall show you quite clearly. But if you 
truly consider it unimportant to learn and you lift up your steps against 
the privileges of the Roman Church, beware lest they be turned against 
you. Indeed, it is hard for you to struggle against the flow of a river 
and hard to kick against the bricks. Then if you do not hear us, let it be 
so [...], especially since the privileges of the Roman Church of Christ, 
made firm in the mouth of the blessed Peter, deposited in the church 
itself, observed from antiquity and celebrated by the holy ecumenical 
synods, perpetually venerated by all churches, in no way may be di- 
minished, in no way infringed upon, in no way altered, since the basis 
that God established no human should dare to move, and that which 
God has established remains firm and valid. [...] 

These privileges of this holy church—given by Christ, not by 
synods, privileges both celebrated and venerated, which have brought 
us not so much honor as burden, although we have obtained this hon- 
or not through our merits but by command of the grace of God 
through the blessed Peter and in the blessed Peter—oblige and compel 
us to have solicitude for all the churches of God. For the company of 
the blessed Apostle Paul was added to that of the blessed Peter. These, 
like two great lights of Heaven, having been divinely placed in the 
Roman Church, have illuminated magnificently the whole world by the 
splendor of their brightness. Like the reddening sun, they give luster 
from themselves as well as through their disciples, as if they were 
shining rays of light. Through their presence, the West has been made 
[the equal] of the East. [...] These things, then, I say compel [me] to aid 
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Ignatios, the patriarch,*° as a brother who has been deposed by no rule 
or ecclesiastical order. For among other things, he [Peter] through 
whom all these privileges are given to us, heard from God: “Whenever 
you are able ... help your brother.” 

These divinely inspired privileges have mandated that—because 
Photios, with Ignatios still alive, not through the [proper] entry but 
from another place ascended to the Lord’s flocks, overthrew the 
shepherd, and dispersed our sheep—he must move away from the 
position that he has usurped and from the communion of Christians. 
And since we consider nothing about the person of Ignatios or of 
Photios more discreet, mild, or useful than that each should come to 
an investigation to be renewed in Rome, we desire this greatly and we 
admonish for your own good that you assent. 


26. Ignatios, the patriarch—Patriarch Ignatios of Constantinople (847-858), 
whom Emperor Michael III deposed in favor of Photios; see section 18.4, 
“Photian Schism.” Here Pope Nicholas I attacks Michael’s decision and de- 
mands a review by Rome. 
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18.5 Anathemas of 1054 


he introduction to this section can be found in the com- 

panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 

Eastern Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 
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18.5.1 Michael Cerularius on Unleavened Bread 
(1054) 


Deno John Geanakoplos, Byzantium: Church, Society, and Civilization Seen through 
Contemporary Eyes (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1984), 207. Used by 
permission of The University of Chicago Press. 





Figure 96. “Prosphore,” bread baked with yeast according to the Eastern 
rite 


Following is the letter that Patriarch Michael Cerularius or- 
dered sent to Western bishops. 


God’s great love and the depth of his compassion has persuaded 
me to write to your sanctity, and through you to all the archbishops of 
the Franks and to the most venerable pope himself, in order to men- 
tion the question of the agyma?’ and of the Sabbath, in which [practic- 
es] you improperly commune with the Jews in the manner of the Mo- 
saic law. For those the Jews were instructed by Moses to observe the 


27. azyma—unleavened bread. 
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Sabbath and [the practice of] the azywa. But Christ is our paschal 
[Lamb], who, so as not to be considered pagan, was circumcised and at 
first celebrated the lawful Passover, and after ceasing [to observe] that, 
inaugurated a new practice for us. [...] 

But since this [Jewish] law has ceased, the azyma, of necessity [...] 
also ceased. And the same thing occurred in connection with the para- 
lytic whom [Jesus] made whole on the Sabbath, and because of this [i.e., 
Jesus’s non-observance of the Jewish Sabbath], the ones who keep the 
Sabbath and also the azyma, saying that they are Christians, are neither 
good Jews nor good Christians. Rather, they are similar to the skin of a 
leopard, as Basil the Great tells us, of which the hair was neither black 
nor wholly white. [...] 

These things, O man of God, you, knowing many times over and 
having taught them thus to your own people, and having written them, 
now order these things to be changed among those who follow the 
same practice, so you may gain the salvation of your own soul. Also 
send to the archbishops and bishops of the [episcopal] thrones of Italy, 
and have them take an oath that they will change these things in order 
that you may have the greatest reward both in these matters as in other 
good things of yours. And if you do this I will write to you, in a second 
letter, of greater and more extensive matters as further evidence of the 
true and divine faith and glory of God and the salvation of those 
choosing to believe correctly in the orthodox manner, for whom 
Christ gave his own soul. 
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18.6 Fourth Crusade 


he introduction to this section can be found in the com- 


panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 
Eastern Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 
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18.6.1 Crusade through Western Eyes 
(1203-1204) 


“Registers of Innocent III,” in Contemporary Sources for the Fourth Crusade, ed. and 
trans. Alfred J. Andrea (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 63, 80-84, 100-109. Used by 
permission of Brill. 
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Figure 98. Geoffreoy de Villenhardouin, La Conquéte de Constantinople, ca. 


1330 


The following letters offer gripping accounts of the crusad- 
ers’ attacks on Constantinople. The source is a biography of 
Pope Innocent III, written by an unknown member of the papal 
curia.22 The biography includes several letters from those who 
participated in the battle. This excerpt reprints correspondence 
between the crusaders and the pope, in which the pope warns 
the crusaders against military escapades outside the Holy Land 
and the crusaders try to justify their actions in Constantinople. 

Pope Innocent sent the following dispatch to crusaders ca. 
21 April 1203. 


[...] [W]e?? warn, and exhort more attentively, and enjoin your 
nobility, instructing you through this apostolic letter, that you not de- 
ceive yourselves or allow yourselves to be deceived by others so that 
under the guise of piety you do those things (may it not be so!) that 
redound to the destruction of your souls, but rather putting aside 


28. papal curia—the pope's chief administrative body. 
29. We—Innocent refers to himself with plural pronouns. 
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worthless opportunities and pretended crises, you sail across in aid of 
the Holy Land and avenge the injury done to the cross [...] Moreover, 
we want you to keep in mind the terms of our prohibition: Under 
threat of excommunication we have forbidden you to attempt to in- 
vade or violate the lands of Christians unless either they wickedly im- 
pede your journey or another just and necessary cause should, perhaps, 
arise that would empower you to act otherwise according to our leg- 
ate’s proffered advice. And we warn you not to contravene this prohi- 
bition lightly. [...] 


Nevertheless, the crusaders sailed from Zara for Constanti- 
nople, from where they sent a number of communiqués to Pope 
Innocent, including the letter immediately below (ca. 25 August 
1203). 


How much the Lord has done for us—on the contrary, not for us 
but for his name—how much glory he has bestowed in these days, we 
will briefly narrate as much as we can. We first note in this introduc- 
tion that, following the time of our departure from that city of trans- 
gression (for so we call Zara, whose ruin we viewed with sorrow, but 
we were driven by necessity), we cannot remember anything in our 
company that commonly related to the army’s advantage being in 
proper order. Yet Divine Providence changed the situation for the 
better and, taking everything upon itself, it turned our wisdom to fool- 
ishness. [...] The Treaty of Zara was established with Alexius [IV], son 
of Isaac the former illustrious emperor of Constantinople 
[P]ersuaded by believable rumors and arguments that the stronger city 
faction (and the bulk of the empire) longed for the arrival at the royal 
court of the aforementioned Alexius [IV], whom it had elevated to the 
imperial crown with due solemnity following a harmonious election, 
we fortunately (above and beyond all our hopes) arrived at the royal 
city” in a brief span of time, for contrary to the usual temper of the 
season, with a favorable breeze blowing, the winds and sea obeyed the 
Lord. But we had not arrived unexpectedly. We discovered in the city 
up to 60,000 knights, in addition to infantry. Rushing across the most 
secure points, bridges, towers, and rivers without loss to our men, we 
besieged by land and sea both the city and the tyrant [the current em- 
peror Alexius II] who, by committing parricide against a brother, had 


30. royal city—Constantinople. 
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polluted the imperial high office, which he illegitimately held for so 
long. 

Therefore, contrary to the opinion of all, we discovered the minds 
of all the citizens firmly set against us and, likewise, the city closed off 
to its lord by walls and war machines, as though an infidel people, who 
proposed to despoil the sacred places and inexorably eradicate the 
Christian religion, had drawn near. So, indeed, the exceedingly cruel 
usurper of his lord’s throne and the bereaver and betrayer of an impe- 
rial brother,*! who had condemned the same man to perpetual incar- 
ceration, despite the absence of a crime, this very man who would have 
done likewise to Alexius [IV], the son of this illustrious man (if fortu- 
nate exile had not snatched him from his hands), having beforehand 
called an abominable meeting with the people, infected both the aris- 
tocrats and the plebs with venomous harangues to the point that he 
asserted the Latins had come to destroy their ancient liberty, and they 
were hastening to return the place and its people to the Roman pontiff 
and to subjugate the empire to the laws of the Latins. [...] 

[T]ime and again we requested through our messengers, indeed, 
through this man, our exile, and through our barons to be heard out by 
the citizens, but we did not have the opportunity to explain the reason 
for our coming or the nature of our quest. Rather, as often as we, from 
land and sea, offered speeches to those stationed on the wall, just as 
often we received missiles in the place of words. We realized, therefore, 
that everything had turned out contrary to our hope. Thrust into this 
state of necessity to the point that we faced the immediate necessity of 
either perishing or conquering because, constrained by an incredible 
scarcity of all foodstuffs, we could not reasonably extend this siege for 
fifteen days, we began, not out of desperation but out of a certain in- 
spited sense of security from Heaven, to long most readily for battle, 
to boldly expose ourselves to dangers, and incredibly to prevail in eve- 
rything. Furthermore, often when we were drawn up for battle on the 
field, we confined an inestimable multitude in the city, who ignomini- 
ously turned tail. 

Meanwhile, with war machines set in place on land and sea, the 
city was forcibly entered on the eighth day of the siege. A fire broke 
out. The emperor*? stationed his forces against us on the plain, and 





31. ... betrayer of an imperial brother—all these defamatory terms refer to Alex- 
ius IL. 
32. The emperor—Alexius II. 
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we were prepared to intercept those who were advancing. Astounded 
at our steadfastness (given our small number), he ignominiously turns 
his reins and retreats into the burning city. That very night he takes 
flight with a few followers and abandons his wife and infant daughter. 
Unknown to us, upon discovering this fact, the Greek nobles assemble 
in the palace and the solemn election of our exile is celebrated (or ra- 
ther his restoration is announced), and large numbers of torches in the 
palace give witness to unexpected joy. With the coming of morning, a 
large number of Greek nobles come to the camp and joyously seek out 
he one whom they had elected.** They claim that liberty has been 
estored to the city. With unmeasurable joy, they tell the son,*4 who is 
eturning to the high imperial office, that the person of his father Isaac, 
he former emperor, has been released from jail. And so, after having 
arranged ahead of time those things that were perceived to be neces- 
saty, the new emperor* is led in solemn procession to the Church of 
Sancta Sophia, and the imperial crown, with its fullness of power, is 
restored to our exile, without any dissent. Once these matters are 
completed, the emperor hastens to fulfill his promises, and he aug- 
ments promises with deeds. He offers all of us a year’s supply of food 
for use in the Lord’s service. He proceeds to pay us 200,000 marks and, 
at his own expense, he extends for a year the [contract for] the fleet 
with the Venetians, and he binds himself by oath to raise the royal 
standard with us and to embark with us in March on a voyage in the 
Lord’s service with as many thousands of troops as he can muster. He 
also includes under the same vow to exhibit the same reference toward 
the Roman pontiff that his predecessors, the [Roman] Catholic em- 
perors, ate known to have accorded his pontifical predecessors in for- 
mer times, and to move the Eastern church to this same position, with 
all his might. And for his entire life he will honorably provide fifty 
knights with their expenses for service to the Redeemer*® in the Holy 
Land. 
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Alexius IV ruled from August 1203 until January 1204, 
squabbling with the crusaders and Greek citizens alike for much 
of his short reign. Greek opponents in Constantinople overthrew 


33. the one whom they had elected—Alexius IV. 
34. the son—Alexius IV. 

35. new emperor—Alexius IV. 

36. the Redeemer—Christ. 
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Alexius the night of January 27th. The new emperor, styling 
himself Alexius V, imprisoned Alexius IV, ordered that Alexius 
IV be strangled, and then refused to honor the contracts the 
now-dead Alexius IV had struck with the crusaders. 

Furious, the crusaders attacked the city on 8 April and were 
repulsed. The attacked again on 12 April, overran the city, and 
spent three days sacking it. They sent the following letter to 
Pope Innocent sometime after 16 May 1204. As Alfred Andrea 
notes, the crusaders fail to mention in this letter the “rape, mur- 
der, the sacrilegious looting of churches, and other similar 
crimes” that Eastern sources chronicle.*” 


[...] And now we briefly pick up the story of those events that 
later took place around us, after first noting that, just as these were not 
the deeds of humans but of God that we meted out to the Greeks, so 
they were the deeds not of humans but of demons that Greece, with a 
new Greek emperor [Alexius V] and with its usual perfidy in all mat- 
ters, rendered unto us. Indeed, lest a foreign setting different from our 
way of life provide fuel to the discord between us and the Greeks, we 
left the city at the request of the emperor and set up camp across the 
harbor from the city. But, with an unexpected turn of mind, either out 
of innate malice or else seduced by the treachery of the Greeks, he 
abandons us—he upon whom we had conferred so many benefits. The 
emperor, a perjurer and liar in regard to all of the promises that he 
made to us (along with his father, the patriarch, and the majority of the 
nobility), incurs perjury for each and every oath he swore to us. 
Whereupon now forsaking our aid, he vainly contemplates doing battle 
against us and seeks to burn the fleet that had led and raised him to the 
throne, but with God defending us, he is denied his very cruel desire. 
His situation deteriorates in every respect, and slaughter, conflagration, 
and rapine are visited upon his people. With conflicts looming outside, 
[Alexius IV] is inwardly seized with fears that, with the Greeks seizing 
this opportunity to prepare a rival emperor against him,*® he will have 
no recourse to our aid. 





37. Andrea, Contemporary Sources for the Fourth Crusade, 99. 

38. rival emperor against him—on 25 January a large crowd in Constantinople 
seized the church of Hagia Sophia and demanded the election of a new em- 
peror. 
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And so, with his sole hope of escape resting on us, he sends to 
our army a certain man named Marchuflus, who is sworn to him and 
telated by blood, whom he trusted above all others because of the fa- 
vors bestowed upon him. By his own oath and that of the emperor, 
this man promises us the Blachernae Palace*’ as security until every- 
thing promised us is delivered. The noble marquis*® goes to take pos- 
session of the palace; Alexius [IV] mocks the marquis, and scorning 
those things he had already given us in surety, he does not shrink from 
his usual perjuries. 

On the following night, Marchuflus, perjurious to his lord and us, 
discloses to the Greeks the secret plan for handing over the palace to 
us, and he declares that from this time forth their liberty will be 
snatched away from them forever, and this will happen in every re- 
spect, unless Alexius [IV] is overthrown. By virtue of this betrayal, a 
third emperor is elevated in the city. He applies sacrilegious hands on a 
sleeping lord, who is ignorant of the turn of events, and shuts him up 
in a foul prison. He incarcerates also a certain Nicholas, the third 
“emperor,” who had recently usurped the imperial tokens of office at 
Sancta Sophia and who was handed over to him by the treachery of 
the Greeks, who had created him [emperor]. Shortly thereafter [Alexius 
IV’s father] Isaac died. According to rumor, it was he who had turned 
his son’s sentiments away from us prior to all of this. With the Greek 
clergy and people crying out that we be wiped off the face of the earth 
in short order and with the Greeks thirsting for so much of our blood, 
the aforementioned traitor renews the war against us. He fortifies the 
city with machines and ramparts, whose like no one has ever seen. 

The wall in general is incredibly thick and constructed with small 
stones and mortar of long-lasting strength and durability. Rising to a 
great height, it has massive towers about fifty feet apart, more or less. 
Between each pair in the direction of the sea, where our attack was 
feared, a wooden tower was erected in three or four places above the 
wall, each containing a multitude of armed men. Notwithstanding all 
of this, either a petrary*! or mangonel* was set up between each pair of 
towers. Moreover, wooden towers to the height of six stories were 


39. Blachernae Palace—the imperial residence. 

40. noble marquis—marquis of Montferrat, the leader of the crusaders. 

41. petrarie—a siege engine used to hurl rocks over and against the walls of 
fortified cities. 

42. mangonel—a catapult with a relatively low trajectory. 
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raised above the existing towers, and atop the highest story platforms 
were extended out against us, containing on each side ramparts and 
bulwarks, with the tops of the platforms at a height slightly less than a 
bow could shoot an arrow from the ground. A lower wall also en- 
closed this wall, as well as a double ditch, to prevent any siege ma- 
chines, under which sappers* could take cover, from being drawn up 
to the walls. Meanwhile, the perfidious emperor tests us on land and 
sea, with the Lord always protecting us and frustrating his attempts. 
With our men roaming far afield to forage food, the emperor attacked 
up to one-thousand warriors with a substantial host, and in the initial 
clash his force was totally routed, and not just a few were killed or 
captured without loss to us. Thinking it wise to take ignoble flight, he 
threw away his shield, dropped his arms, and abandoned the imperial 
standard to us, as well as a noble icon, which he had borne before him. 
This our victorious men donated to the Cistercian Order. 

For a second time he attacks our fleet with fire, and in the silent 
dead of night, with the south wind blowing strongly, he launches 
against our vessels sixteen of his fire ships, with sails unfurled aloft and 
bound together below at the prow. But through the Lord’s interven- 
tion, along with the great work of our men, we kept them unharmed. 
The burning ships are grappled with hooks, fastened with chains, and 
dragged out to sea by our oarsmen, and we are freed by the Lord from 
the imminent threat of death. We, therefore, challenge him to fight on 
land. Having crossed a bridge and stream that separated our army from 
the Greeks, we drew up ranks and stood for a long while before the 
gate of the royal city and the imperial palace that is called “Blachernae. 
[aa] 

So, with winter completely over for us and after our ships have 
been outfitted with flying bridges and our war machines have been 
readied, we and our weapons return to the ships on the fourth day 
before the Ides of April, that is the Friday before Passion Sunday. 
With one mind, we attack the city in a naval assault for the honor of 
the Holy Roman Church and for the relief of the Holy Land, and on 
that day we suffered much, although without much bloodshed on our 
part, so that we retreated in shame from our enemies, a portion of 
whom on that day proved superior in all matters. We were even forced 


> 


43. sappers—troops who dug under siege walls to demolish them. 
44. Cistercian Order—a Roman Catholic order of monks. 
45. Ides of Apri-—9 April 2014. 
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by the Greeks to abandon our war machines that we had hauled onto 
the beach, and we were forced to retire to the opposite shore with the 
affair in ruins. On that day, so it seemed, we were fatigued to the point 
of impotence. We were greatly disturbed and terrified, therefore, but in 
the end, strengthened in the Lord and having resolved matters in 
council, we are refreshed for a return to combat. On the fourth day, 
the day before the Ides of April, that is the Monday after Passion Sun- 
day, with the north wind blowing, we are transported back to the walls. 
Through the great effort of our men, the flying bridges of the 
ships are brought to bear on the tower platforms in the face of tre- 
mendous Greek resistance. But because they felt our swords in close 
combat, the fortunes of war were uncertain for but a short while. In- 
deed, two ships called Paradise and Lady Pilgrim, which were lashed 
together and bore our bishops, namely those of Soissons and Troyes, 
were the first to reach the tower platforms with their own flying 
bridges, and, with an auspicious omen, they carried pilgrims fighting 
for Paradise to the enemy. The banners of the bishops are the first to 
gain the walls, and the first victory is granted by Heaven to ministers 
of the heavenly mysteries. Therefore, with our men pouring out, at the 
Lord’s bidding a vast multitude gives way to very few, and with the 
Greeks abandoning their ramparts, our men bravely open the gates to 
the soldiers. Upon seeing their entry, the emperor, who stood at arms 
in his tent encampment not far from the walls, immediately abandons 
his tents and flees. Our men are occupied with killing; a populous city 
is captured; those fleeing our swords find refuge in the imperial palaces, 
and having killed many Greeks, our men reassemble, with twilight now 
approaching. Exhausted, they lay down their arms and discuss assault- 
ing the palaces the following day. The emperor gathers together his 
forces and encourages them to do battle the next day, claiming that he 
now has our men in his power, encircled within a walled enclosure. 
But in the night he secretly turns tail, defeated. When this was discov- 
ered, the bewildered Greek populace sets about replacing the emperor. 
While they proceed in the morning to nominate a certain Constantine, 
our foot soldiers, not expecting a deliberation among the masses, rush 
to arms, and the fleeing Greeks abandon the strongest and best forti- 
fied palaces, and the entire city is taken in an instant. 

An innumerable amount of horses, gold, silver, costly silk tapes- 
tries, gems, and all those things that people judge to be riches is plun- 
dered. Such an inestimable abundance is discovered that the entire 
Latin world does not seem to possess as much. So those who totally 
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denied us small things have relinquished everything to us by divine 
judgment. Thus, we might safely say that no history could ever relate 
marvels greater than these so far as the fortunes of wars are concerned. 
[...] This was done by the Lord, and it is a miracle above all miracles in 
our eyes. Once we had scrupulously taken care of those matters that 
the turn of events demanded be set in order, we unanimously and 
faithfully proceeded to the election of an emperor and, with all parti- 
sanship put aside, we set in place as electors of our emperor (under the 
Lord’s direction) the reverend men, our bishops of Soissons, Halber- 
stadt, and Troyes, and the lord bishop of Bethlehem, who had been 
dispatched to us by apostolic authority from the lands across the sea, 
the bishop elect of Acre, and the abbot of Lucedio, along with six Ve- 
netian barons. [...] 

This is the city that, out of hatred for the apostolic dignity,*° 
could scarcely bear to hear the name of the prince of the apostles*’ 
and which conceded not one Greek church to him who received from 
the Lord himself dominion over all churches. This is the city that had 
forgotten to honor Christ in paintings of and by themselves* and, 
among the execrable rites that it had devised for itself in contempt for 
the authority of scripture, it even quite often presumed to diminish 
salvific baptism by repeating it.” This is the city that deemed all Latins 
worthy of being called not humans but dogs, the shedding of whose 
blood they almost reckoned among the works of merit, and lay 
monks,*” who in contempt of priests possessed all authority to bind 
and loose, did not punish it with any penance that involved making 
amends. Once their sins had been made complete—sins that provoked 
the Lord himself ad nauseam, divine justice, through our ministry and 
with fitting vengeance, punished such absurdities as cannot be ex- 
plained within the limitations of a letter, and with the expulsion of 


46. hatred for the Apostolic dignity—hatred for the claims of the Roman papacy. 

47. prince of the apostles—the pope. 

48. forgotten to honor Christ in paintings of and by themselves—a swipe at iconoclas- 
tic, Byzantine emperors. 

49. diminish salvific baptism by repeating it—Eastern Orthodox clerics some- 
times required rebaptism for Christians who converted to Eastern Orthodoxy 
from other confessions. 

50. day monks—the West criticized the East for granting certain responsibili- 
ties to non-ordained monks, responsibilities it felt should be reserved for 
priests only. 
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people who hated God and loved themselves, it gave us land over- 
flowing with an abundance of every sort of good thing. [...] 
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18.6.2 The Chronicle of Novgorod (1016-1471) on the 
Sack 


The Chronicle of Novgorod, trans. Robert Michell and Neill Forbes (Hattiesburg, 
MS: Academic International, 1970), 46-47. Fair use. 


The Russians, of course, closely followed the fate of Con- 
stantinople, the imperial city from which missions to the Slavs 
originated. In fact Constantinople’s defeat by the crusaders 
would, in the centuries ahead, nurture ruminations that Russia, 
rather than the struggling and battered Constantinople, might 
position itself as the successor seat of Eastern Christianity. But in 
the account below—from The Chronicle of Novgorod, a history 
of one of Russia’s major princedoms—the reaction is merely one 
of contempt, evidencing the same level of disgust as reported in 
Byzantine chronicles. 


[...] [T]he wind drew the ships up to the town wall; the ladders 
were high, overlooking the town, and the lower ladders were level with 
the ramparts; the Greeks fought from the high ladders over the town 
lexalls 

[...] Then the tsar°! fled out of the town [...] and all the Franks*? 
entered the town on 12 April [1204], Monday, Day of St. Vasily the 
Confessor [...] And in the morning at sunrise they entered St. Sofia, 
and tore down and cut in pieces the doors and the ambo*? all worked 
with silver; they cut in pieces the twelve silver pillars and the four [pil- 
lars] of the icon case, and the icon bracket, and the twelve crosses that 
were over the altar, like trees bigger than a man, and the bosses be- 
tween them, and the altar rail between the pillars, and these were all of 
silver; they stripped the beautiful altar of its precious stones and large 
pearl, and it is not known where they put it itself; and they took the 
forty large cups that were before the altar and the censers and silver 
lamps, so many that we cannot tell their number, with priceless vessels 


51. ¢sar—empetor. 

52. Franks—crusaders. 

53. ambo—a podium at the front of the church, jutting out from the iconos- 
tasis. 
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used on feast days; they stripped the service copy of the Gospels and 
the honorable crosses, and priceless icons, and under the altar cloth 
they found hidden forty barrels of pure gold; and in the chambers, 
walls, and repositories of vessels not knowing how much gold and 
silver, beyond number, and priceless vessels. [...] They robbed the 
monks and nuns and priests and some of them they beat to death; and 
the Greeks and the Varangians,*+ who had remained they drove out of 
the town. [...] 


54. Varangians—personal bodyguards of the Byzantine emperor. 
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18.7 Council of Lyons 


any Byzantine officials scattered into exile after the 
Me of Constantinople in 1204, and for the next for- 

ty-seven years Constantinople functioned as the seat of 
what some termed the “Latin Empire.” This Latin Empire was, 
essentially, a state run by remnants of the crusaders, and thus a 
state hated by the Byzantines. A Westerner loyal to Rome served 
as the city’s emperor. 

In 1261 the Byzantines, under the leadership of Michael VIII 
Paleologus, retook the city and drove out the Latin emperor. 

And then politics and religion began to mix in a most inter- 
esting manner. In 1274 Pope Gregory X convened a church 
council in Lyons, France, with the goal (among others) of reu- 
niting the Eastern and Western church. Michael VIII, the newly 
installed emperor, proved eager to participate. Whatever his per- 
sonal beliefs about Roman Christianity, Michael hoped that bet- 
ter relations with Rome would alleviate some of his political 
troubles and strengthen his still-tenuous hold on the Eastern 
throne. Michael worried especially about the designs of Charles I 
of Anjou, the king of Sicily and a friend of the papacy: Charles 
had conquered Byzantine territories on the Adriatic Sea and had 
plans to march on Constantinople to reestablish the Latin Em- 
pire that Michael had overthrown. 

Michael hoped that repairing relations with Rome might 
earn him some of the goodwill that Charles enjoyed with the pa- 
pacy, and thus temper Charles’ expansionist aims in the East. 
Michael also hoped to receive money from Rome for his own 
conquests. 

So, determined to forge a concord with the papacy, Michael 
pledged even before the Council of Lyons opened on 31 March 
1272 to reunite the Eastern church with Rome. 
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= Lyons 


Sicily 


Figure 99. Lyons and Sicily 


The council, at least on the surface, appeared to be a success. 
The two sides reached agreement on two long-standing points of 
contention: the Eastern delegates recognized papal primacy, and 
the Easterners agreed to the Nicene Creed with the filioque. 

Clergy back in Constantinople, however, blanched when 
they learned the terms of agreement. They pointed out that none 
of the four patriarchs (of Constantinople, Jerusalem, Antioch, or 
Alexandria) had been present. So furious was the Byzantine 
church that it declined to administer final rights to Michael after 
his death. Michael’s son and successor repudiated the union. To 
this day the Eastern church refuses to recognize the Council of 
Lyons. 
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18.7.1 Byzantine Tract against the Council of 
Lyons (1274) 


Deno John Geanakoplos, Byzantium: Church, Society, and Civilization Seen through 
Contemporary Eyes (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1984), 219-220. Used 
by permission of The University of Chicago Press. 


Following is a dialogue that supposedly took place between 
a Greek priest and a Latin bishop after Lyons, circulated in a 
pamphlet by anti-unionists—probably monks. It reveals anger 
over the agreement (which much of the Byzantine populace 
viewed as a betrayal), as well as the prejudices (many of them 
wrong) held by much of the Byzantine population toward the 
Roman Church. 


I ask you [said the Greek priest to the Latin bishop] about the 
heresy you Franks*> have. Why do you not call the super-holy Theoto- 
kos the Mother of God but [only] Santa Maria, that is, you make her 
simply a saint? But we call her more than holy, Theotokos, because she 
bore the king of Heaven and earth. Why do you not use three fingers 
to cross yourself from your face down to your breast and your navel 
[...] but cross yourselves from the other side with your two fingers? [...] 
Why do you not worship and kiss the holy icons with love and faith but 
you fall on your knees and whisper and with your two fingers you make 
the sign of the cross on the ground and then kiss it and trample upon it 
and go away appearing as if you have trampled upon the cross? Why do 
you eat strangled meat? Why do you open your veins in your glass and 
then wash it and drink from it? Why do you feed dogs from your plates, 
then you wash the dishes and eat from the same platter? [...] Why do 
you eat meat and cheese on Monday, the first day of Lent, when demons 
shudder and angels exult and we Christians abstain even from water, 
whereas you do not last in the whole of Lent? [...] 

Another thing—you do not chant the A/e/wa until Holy Friday, 
but you walk barefooted and you carry the cross from one corner [of 
the church] to another [...]. Why do your priests not marry? As Basil 
the Great says: “No one attached to bodily pleasures is worthy to serve 


55. Franks—Latins. 
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the king of glory.” Christ, however, as a concession to the weakness of 
the body, ordered a virgin boy to take*® a virgin girl, and they are called 
virgins because the first wedding is called a virginal wedding. The 
church considers a virginal wedding something precious. For this rea- 
son the church says: “Those whom God has joined together let no 
man put asunder,” for the church is Heaven on earth. For that rea- 
son*’ the church does not forbid the priest to take a wife, but you>® 
do not marry. 

Instead you have concubines and your priest sends his servant to 
bring him his concubine and he puts out the candle and he keeps her 
for the whole night. Then he comes out of his cell and asks for- 
giveness before the other priests who have done the same, saying: 
“Forgive me, my brethren, that I have had bad thoughts,” and he re- 
ceives pardon and he enters the church to celebrate the liturgy. 


56. to take—to matty. 
57. For that reason—the weakness of the flesh when struggling against lust. 
58. you—Latin priests. 
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18.7.2 Barlaam on the Council of Lyons (1339) 


Deno Geanakoplos, “Byzantium and the Crusades, 1261-1354,” in A History of 
the Crusades, ed. Kenneth M. Setton (Madison, WI: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1975), 55-56. © 1975 by the Board of Regents of the University of 
Wisconsin System. Reprinted by permission of the University of Wisconsin 
Press. 


Here Barlaam, the Byzantines’ ambassador to the pope, at- 
tempts to explain the failure of the Eastern populace to accept 
the Lyons agreements. 


You have two means to realize the union peacefully. You can ei- 
ther convince the scholars, who in their turn will convince the people, 
or persuade both people and learned men at the same time. To con- 
vince the learned men is easy, since both they and you seek only the 
truth. But when the scholars return home they will be able to do abso- 
lutely nothing with the people. Some men will arise who, either from 
jealousy or from vainglory, and perhaps believing they act rightly, will 
teach all exactly the opposite of what you will have defined. They will 
say to the Greeks, “Do not let yourselves be seduced by these men 
who have sold themselves for gold and are swelled up with pride; let 
them say what they wish—do not change anything of your faith.” And 
[the Greeks] will listen to them. [...] To persuade therefore both the 
people and the learned men together there is only one way: a general 
council to be held in the East. For the Greeks admit that all that has 
been determined in a general council conforms to the faith. You will 
object, saying that already at Lyons a council to treaty of union was held. 
But no one of the Greeks will accept that the Council of Lyons was 
ecumenical unless another council declares it so. The Greeks present at 
Lyons had been delegated neither by the four patriarchs who govern the 
Eastern church nor by the people, but by the emperor alone, who, 
without seeking to gain their consent, wanted to achieve union by force. 
Therefore send legates to the four patriarchs; under their presidency a 
general council will be held that will make union. And all of us who will 
have been present at this council will say to the people, “Here is what the 
holy general council has decreed. It is your duty to observe its decisions.” 
And all will submit. 
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18.8 Rise of Islam and Turkish 
Expansion 


T: introduction to this section can be found in the com- 
panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 
Eastern Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 
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18.8.1 Emperor Debates Muslim Caliph 
(early 700s) 


Lewond, History of Lewond, the Eminent Vardapet of the Armenians, trans. Zaven 
Arzoumanian (Philadelphia: St. Sahag and St. Mesrob Armenian Church, 1982), 
70-106. All attempts to reach the publisher failed. 








Figure 100. Expansion of the Muslim caliphate 


The Byzantine emperor Leo HII assumed power in 717 by 
overthrowing Emperor Theodosius III. In August of that same 
year Leo faced an attack by Arabic tribes led by the Muslim ca- 
liph (head of state), Suleiman. Some eighty thousand Arab troops 
crossed the Bosporus and laid siege to Constantinople. Leo 
mounted a heroic defense of the city and repulsed the siege. Ar- 
abs again invaded in 726 and 739, and Leo’s forces again defeat- 
ed them decisively. Given these events, Leo’s contempt for the 
Arab race and the Muslim faith may come as no surprise. 

The correspondence below—between Leo and the Islamic 
caliph, Umar—comes from a chronicle authored by the Armeni- 
an historian Lewond in the late 700s. Modern historians place a 
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fair amount of faith in Lewond’s work, but the authenticity of 
this particular correspondence is subject to debate. (No version 
has survived in the original Arabic or Greek.) Zaven Arzouma- 
nian, the translator of this version, finds the document “histori- 
cally feasible” albeit of “obscure origin.” Other, much shorter 
versions of the correspondence also exist, but their origins are 
also obscure. 

Whether real or invented, the correspondence offers a 
glimpse into contemporary views of Islam by Eastern Christians. 
Here a Christian author (whether Leo or somebody purporting to 
speak for Leo) attempts to justify his faith to Muslims who 
threaten much of his empire. The author well understands Is- 
lamic objections to Christian theology, particularly charges that 
Christians have perverted the essentials of the Jewish tradition. 
He spends a good deal of time trying to demonstrate that Chris- 
tian practices have a solid basis in Judaism, the tradition that 
Islam claims as its own precursor. 





Figure 101. Iconic calligraphy of Umar. This calligraphy hangs prominently 
in the Hagia Sofia, now a mosque in Istanbul. 


Introduction 
We are told that Umar® was the noblest among the men of his 
race. [...] [When] Umar was entrusted with the rule [of the caliphate], he 


59. Umar—Caliph Umar II Abdu al-Aziz (717-720). 
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released all [Armenian] captives and let them return to their respective 
places. He thus restored peace throughout his domain. This same Umar 
has written a letter to Leo, the emperor of the Greeks, with the 
purpose of learning about the power of our faith. [The letter] con- 
tained various questions that I shall summarize here: 


Umar, in the name of God, caliph of the Muslims, to Leo, emperor 
of the Greeks. 


I have often had the desire to know the teachings of the religion 
you profess and make a profound study of your beliefs, but hitherto I 
have not been able to realize my intentions. [...] [Why is it that you 
have not been willing to accept what Jesus himself has said as to his 
person, but have preferred to carry on research in books of the 
prophets and the psalms, in order to find testimonies of the incarna- 
tion of Jesus? You, then, had real doubts and were hesitant, since you 
regarded as insufficient the testimony that Jesus bears to himself and, 
instead, gave credence to what the prophets have said. In fact, Jesus 
himself is more worthy of credence, being God. He knew his person 
better than those writings that have been falsified by people unknown 
to you. How, indeed, ate you able to justify these scriptures and follow 
them in what suits your intentions? 


[...] [You admit] that the law was handed down from generations, 
from people to people, by fleshly creatures, who, inasmuch as they 
were sons of Adam, were forgetful, subject to error, and perhaps 
acting under the inspiration of Satan and those who, by their hostile 
acts, resemble him. Why is it that in the law of Moses one finds no 
indication of either Heaven or Hell, or of the resurrection or judgment? 
The evangelists Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John have spoken of these 
matters according to their talents. Is it not true that [the evangelists], 
speaking in the Gospel®! about the Paraclete®? to be sent by Christ, 
pointed to the mission of our Muhammad? Why have the Christian 
nations, since the death of Jesus’s disciples, split up into seventy-two 
races? Why have you made [Jesus] the associate and equal of the 
unique and all-powerful God? Why do you profess three gods and 
arbitrarily change all the laws, such as that of circumcision® into 
baptism, sacrifice into Eucharist, and Saturday into Sunday? Is it pos- 
sible that God could have dwelt in flesh and blood, and in the un- 
clean entrails of a woman? Why do you adore the bones of apostles 
and prophets, as well as pictures and the sign of the cross, the latter 


60. Leo, the emperor of the Greeks—Byzantine Emperor Leo III (717-741). 
61. Gospe/—Gospels. 

62. Paraclete—comforter; the Holy Spirit. 

63. circumcision—Jews as well as by Muslims practice circumcision. 
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having served, according to the law, as an instrument of torture? The 
prophet Isaiah gives testimony to our lawgiver [Muhammad] as being 
the equal and the like of Jesus, when he speaks in his vision of two 
mounted riders, one on an ass and the other on a camel; so why do 
you not believe in this? Send me explanations on all these matters, so 
that I may know your opinions pertaining to your religion. 


Such were the questions that, along with many others, Umar, the Ca- 
liph of Ishmael, addressed to Emperor Leo, who, in turn, felt obliged 
to reply in the following manner: 


Emperor Flavian Leo, servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, our true God 
and sovereign of those who know him, to Umar, chief of the Sara- 
cens. 


What exact reply can I make [to all the arguments] you advance 
against us? It is God himself who commands us to instruct our ad- 
versaries with kindliness, to see whether he will not grant them time 
to repent. Moreover, by no means do our imperial laws impose on us 
the duty of smiting with hard words, as with stones, those who man- 
ifest a desire to learn the marvelous mystery of the truth. But as your 
letter, in its opening, did not reveal even the least appearance of 
truthfulness, it is incumbent [on us] to call not just that which is not. 


You have said in your letter that “we have discussed with you 
more than once the divine mysteries of our Christian religion, but 
that you have not succeeded in being able to study its doctrines, 
which you refer to as imaginary.” Neither of these in fact is accurate, 
because nothing would induce us to discuss our doctrines with you, 
since our Lord and master himself has bidden us to refrain from ex- 
posing our unique and divine doctrine to heretics, for fear of it being 
turned into ridicule, and least of all before those to whom the predic- 
tions of the prophets and the testimony of the apostles are some- 
thing strange. This is the rule we observe toward others. 





[...] We possess historical documents composed by our blessed 
prelates who were living during the same epoch as your legislator 
Muhammad, and these writings make it unnecessary for us to involve 
you [in the subject of your religion]. However, so that you may not 
think we are ashamed to profess a religion so marvelous [as ours], 
hearken, if it please you, and in hearkening to me, you will, as Isaiah 
says, eat of the good produce of the earth. 


It is truly difficult, let me tell you, to refute even the most plain 
lie when the adversary thinks only of obstinately persisting in it. Let 
me explain it to you this way: Suppose two men are standing near a 
fire: one of them recognizes that this element really is fire, but the 
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other, driven by a spirit of contradiction, says that it is a spring of 
water; then the bad faith of the latter is evident. [...] 


Haughty as you are in your despotism, nevertheless listen to my 
replies. You say that we have found in the psalms of David and in 
the books of the prophets testimonies regarding our Lord, but today 
is not the first time we have searched for and found such words of 
the Holy Spirit, who spoke through the mouths of the prophets. 
Furthermore, it is by the grace and the will of God that Christianity 
has been preached, after it was founded, propagated and believed. [It 
is by these words] that it will still prosper by the power of God the 
creator. 


First of all you write that we have contended ourselves with 
these words and had faith in them, without paying due attention to 
what Jesus has said about his own person, regarding that as some- 
thing doubtful and uncertain. It would be expedient for you, follow- 
ing your own words, to have had faith in the infallible and positive 
statements of the Gospel, rather than in any other. The truth is that 
there exists no contradiction between the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, seeing that God, the unique source of mercy, cannot at the 
same time produce both good and bad, truth and lies. Yet, to make 
the acceptance of the incarnate Word easier to the lawless Jewish 
people, God placed declarations, parables, and clear predictions in 
the mouths of the prophets, so that his people should be instructed 
in advance and prepared to receive Jesus Christ, and not oppose him, 
as they have done. In the same way, the Lord, in the Gospels, has 
borne testimony to his person, and having become incarnate, cited in 
the most express fashion all the testimonies which the prophets had 
given of him before his incarnation. [...] 





Second, you have written that “Jesus indeed merits our confi- 
dence because, being near to God, he knew himself better than all 
those who have written about him, and whose writings have been 
falsified by people whom we do not know.” Jesus is indeed worthy of 
confidence—not, however, as mere man and deprived of the Word 
of God, but as perfect man and perfect God. His commands, set 
forth by the prophets, merit our entire confidence not because they 
were pronounced by men, but because it was the Word of God that 
spoke to them before his incarnation. The fact that the Word itself 
inspired both the Old and the New [Testaments] is in fact the reason 
that no contradiction is found in them. 


As to what you affirm about the falsification of these writings, if 
it is the head of your religion who has taught you this, he has forgot- 
ten himself, and if it is some other, he has only lied the worse. Listen, 
then, and think more clearly. [...] We know that it was Abraham who 
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earlier received the promise of the mission of Christ, and it was to him 
whom God said, “By your descendants shall all the nations of the earth 
bless themselves.” Isaac, nourished by the same hope, blessed Jacob, 
and then he, with the same purpose, blessed Judah, his son [...]. 


We know, too, that Moses, to the same end, ordained and des- 
ignated Joshua, David, Solomon, the twelve prophets, Samuel, Elijah, 
Elisha, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Ezekiel, Job the just [and] John the 
Baptist, son of Zechariah. Add to these the twelve and the seventy 
disciples of our Lord, one hundred and eleven persons in all in the 
Old and New [Testaments]. You despise then so many holy persons, 
cherished by God, who have predicted the coming of Christ, people 
to whom Muhammad himself bore the testimony that they were the 
holy servants of God. You declare Muhammad more worthy of faith 
than God, who has spoken through them all, and the Word of God 
manifest in the flesh. Now I ask you in brief, tell me please: Is the 
testimony borne by one hundred and eleven servants of God, speak- 
ing unanimously of the same [savior], more worthy of faith than that 
of a dissident or heterodox who, while he lies, thinks he is telling the 
truth? This is how one tells the truth by lies. Muhammad, in speaking 
of the above-mentioned holy men, represents them as the favored 
servants of God, and compels you to regard them as such, whereas 
he himself rejects what God has said through them and prevents 
others from admitting same. [...] 


[...] The Jews, on the other hand, while admitting the future 
coming of the Christ, have rejected [Jesus] being the Christ, have set 
themselves against the testimonies of the prophets, and have been 
unwilling to recognize the Son of God in the person of Christ. [...] 


[...] God, who is eternal, whose power is great, and whose wis- 
dom is without limitation, spoke to men through prophets, his min- 
isters. He who is exempt from forgetfulness and conjectures, it is he 
who speaks through the prophets, without having need of human 
wisdom. But do you not regard your Muhammad as a man? Yet, re- 
lying on the simple word of [Muhammad] you disdain the testimonies 
of so many saints of God. [...] 


In saying that “there cannot be found any reference to Paradise 
or Hell, to judgment and resurrection in the law of Moses,” you show 
your unwillingness to comprehend the fact that men could only un- 
derstand the knowledge of God in the measure whereby God would 
instruct them. God did not speak with man a single time only, nor 
through a single prophet, as you assume in supposing that God 
would institute all that was necessary through the ministry of Moses. 
That is not so. What he commanded Noah he did not demand of 
those who preceded him. Not all that he commanded Abraham did 
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he command Noah, nor all that he commanded Moses did he com- 
mand Abraham. [...] 


[...] Although [the revelation made by God] to Moses was only a 
preparation for the instruction of men, not a complete instruction, but 
nevertheless, God does mention in [the law] the resurrection, judg- 
ment, and Hell. As regards to the resurrection, God says: “See now 
that I, even I, am he, and there is no god beside me; I kill and I make 
alive; I wound and I heal; and there is none that can deliver out of my 
hand.” As regards to judgment, he says: “If I whet my glittering sword, 
and my hand takes hold on judgment, I will take vengeance on my 
adversaries, and will requite those who hate me.” As regards Hell [he 
says:] “For in my anger a fire is kindled that shall burn to the lowest 
hells.” (Jeremiah 17:4). [...] 


As to your statement that “Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
have written the Gospel,” I know that this truth, recognized by us 
Christians, disturbs you, such that you seek to find accomplices for 
your lie. You would rather have us declare that it was written by God 
and brought down from the heavens, as you do for your Furqan,% 
although we know that it was Umar, Abu Turab,® and Salman the 
Persian®> who composed that, even though you have deceitfully 
publicized that God sent it down from the heavens. Recognize then 
the truth that abides with us Christians. If this was so, how dare you 
accuse us of pretending that, since that time, falsifications have been 
introduced into the Gospel, whether by us or by others? What could 
have hindered us from removing from it the names of the evangelists, 
or from adding that it was God who sent it down from the heavens? 
Further, know this also, that God has not willed to instruct the hu- 
man race either by his own incorporeal appearance or by sending 
down angels to meet people. He has chosen the way of sending them 
prophets. [...] 


You have further stated that, after the death of the disciples of 
the Lord, we became divided into seventy-two sects. This is not true, 
so do not think of consoling yourself by this lie that you pretend is 
based on our error. In fact, the blame is applicable in your very case, 
whereby [your divisions] are not like those who serve God. This is 
what I mean: According to your own people, it has been a hundred 
years, more or less, since your religion appeared in the midst of a sin- 
gle nation speaking a single language. Yet this religion, so young, and 
professed by a single nation, already presents numerous schisms [...]. 


64. Furqan—Qu’ran. 
65. Abu Turab—the first Shia iman and fourth Sunni caliph. 
66. Salman the Persian—one of Muhammad’s companions. 
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As for yourself, have you not thought that by exterminating those who 
differ a little from your opinions, you are committing a crime against 
God? If such acts take place among you, who form one single people 
speaking a single language, and having at your head a single person, 
who is at the same time chief, sovereign, pontiff and executioner, 
would it be astonishing that the Christian faith, were it the invention of 
some human wisdom, should become worse than yours? Yet it is now 
eight hundred years, more or less, since Christ appeared, and his 
Gospel has been spread from one end of the earth to the other, among 
all peoples and all languages, from the civilized countries of Greece 
and Rome to the most remote countries of the barbarians; and if there 
some minor divergence among Christians is found, it is because of the 
differences of language. I have said minor, because there has never 
been that bitter hostility among us such as one sees among you. It 
would appear that, among the seventy-two, you have included all the 
voluptuous, impure, unclean, and impious people who conduct 
themselves like pagans, and among whose number you count us. [...] 


There is only one single faith, you say. There is indeed but one 
faith, one baptism; there is no other faith nor commandment that has 
been given men by God. Then you reproach us for not turning, when 
we ptay, to the region indicated by the law,°? and for not communi- 
cating as the legislation ordains. This objection is completely non- 
sense and false, because the region to which the prophets turned 
when they made their prayers is not known. It is you who wants to 
venerate the pagan altar of sacrifice that you call the house of Abra- 
ham.®% Holy scriptures tell us nothing about Abraham having gone 
to the place that afterwards, according to the order of Muhammad, 
became the center of adoration of your nation. As to the sacrament 
of the Communion, you will have my response in its proper place. 


cal 


The truth of the Gospel and the faithful are manifested by con- 
serving intact the traits in [Jesus] that are the most eminent and the 
most humiliating. Had those who preceded us been able, or if we 
ourselves had thought of introducing some changes in the Gospels, 
would not these humiliating traits have been suppressed? [Jesus] said: 
“The Son can do nothing of his own accord, but the Father who 
dwells in me does his work.” If you believe in the words “I can do 


67. region indicated by lav—to Mecca, the city that all Muslims face when they 
pray. 

68. house of Abraham—the Ka’ba, or black cube in Mecca, which Muslim pil- 
grims visit on pilgrimage. 
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nothing on my own,” you must also believe in the words that “the 
Father who dwells in me does his works.” [...] 


[...] “He who believes in me, believes not in me but in him who 
sent me.” The meaning of this is that it is not in [Jesus’s] human and 
visible nature [that one believes], but in his divine nature, inasmuch as 
he is the Word of God. Then he adds as follows: “He who rejects me, 
rejects him who sent me,” and “He who sees me, sees him who sent 
me.” He was sent as a man, and he sent [his disciples] as God, saying to 
them: “The Father is greater than I”; that is to say, greater than [my] 
human nature, for otherwise he would have not said a little later on, “I 
and my Father are one.” [...] 





As for his life-giving death, of which you have heard, you insist 
on saying that no one could put him to death. But [I ask you], if [Je- 
sus] were a mere man, according to your supposition, is it an incredi- 
ble thing that a man should be able to die? Pay close attention and 
think about this. You easily accept all the humiliating traits [in the life] 
of our Lord, but you despise and reject all the glorious ones. Listen 
now to the Gospels in regard to this matter. Indeed, to whom does 
John the evangelist refer in saying: “He who believes in the Son has 
eternal life; he who does not obey the Son shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God rests upon him.” John the son of Zechariah also says: 
“Behold the lamb of God, who takes away the sin of the world.” 
Then John the Evangelist begins his Gospel with these words: “In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. He was in the beginning with God; all things were 
made through him, and without him was not anything made that was 
made.” [...] 


With regard to circumcision and the sacrifice, you pretend that 
we have changed them at will, altering the former into baptism and 
the latter into the Communion of bread and cup. We have not modi- 
fied anything; it was the Lord himself who, in accordance with the 
prediction of Jeremiah, changed the type as laid down in the Old 
Testament and established the true law. This is the prophecy: “Be- 
hold, the days are coming, says the Lord, when I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel and the house of Judah, not like 
the covenant that I made with their fathers when I took them by the 
hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt.” What covenant did he 
make with their fathers in the land of Egypt, if not that of which one 
is reminded by the blood of the lambs on the day of Easter, the 
Passover, and which he had given to be kept in the midst of their 
people? 
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So if the sons of Israel were saved from destruction by the 
blood of an unreasonable lamb, could not we be saved from eternal 
death by the blood of the immaculate lamb? [...] 


Regarding circumcision, you pretend that we have replaced it by 
baptism. The mystery of circumcision, whereby God desired to treat 
his covenant in this secret member and not in others more visible 
and glorious, remains unknown to you. [...] 


As for the divine institution of baptism, it was announced to us 
by God long beforehand, through the prophet Ezekiel, in these 
words: “I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and you shall be clean 
from all your uncleanliness, and from all your idols I will cleanse you.” 
The Lord commanded this same baptism in his Gospel, saying: “Go 
therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” This be- 
came the fulfillment of the prophet’s prediction that “I have given 
you as a light to the nations” and “the people who sat in darkness 
have seen a great light.” 


Nor have we substituted Sunday for the Sabbath, as you always 
pretend unwisely. Among [Muslims], Friday has been set as the day 
for assembly, without any reason being given to justify the choice. As 
for us, we assemble on the day of the bodily resurrection of the Lord, 
who thereby has promised us resurrection, to say our prayers and 
render thanks to the creator for so great a mystery. This is the day on 
which God at the beginning said: “Let there be light, and there was 
light.” It was on the same day that the light of the good news of the 
resurrection shone forth to mankind by the resurrection of the Word 
and the only-begotten Son of God in his human body. [...] 


Nor have I forgotten the objection raised by you in these terms: 
“How is it possible for God to dwell in the womb of a woman, in the 
midst of blood and flesh and different impurities?” I suppose that 
you know there is a multitude of creatures God has brought into be- 
ing by his simple command of word, as Psalm 148[:5-6] assures us, 
saying: “He commanded and they were created; he established them 
forever and ever.” All these beings, the sky with the sun, the moon 
and the stars, celestial bodies and vegetation of the earth, and the 
animals, it appears, occupy a superior place in your mind, and seem 
purer and more precious than man. Man, however, considered by 
you as an impure being, was nevertheless created not by a simple 
command, but by the all-powerful and all-holy hand of God, who 
also animated him by his breath. 


Consequently, human nature, created by the creative hands [of 
God], and honored by him with resemblance to him, cannot be an 
impure thing in his sight. Do not, then, offer insults to the good cre- 
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ator, in whose eyes nothing of all that has been created by him is un- 
clean, save only sin, which not only was not created by him in man, 
but was not even ordained. In fact there is nothing more precious 
than man, for whom all things were created. God, then, who has so 
honored man by creating him in his image, would not think it 
shameful to take man’s image in order to save him, since, as I have 
said, there is nothing unclean in human nature except sin. [...] 


Above all these, now listen to this: If the bush that God in- 
flamed with divine fite at the time of Moses was not consumed, man 
must be considered of greater value than a bush and all other created 
things, for it is of holy men that God said: “I will live in them and 
move among them.” And again, “But this is the man to whom I will 
look, he that is humble and contrite in spirit, and trembles at my 
word.” It is clearly to be seen here that God calls just men his habita- 
tion, and that he is not offended by their natural and human infirmi- 
ties, which you call filthiness, since it befits the ever-living to have 
been a living temple. I submit to you the following proposition as I 
perceive you to be envious of the glory of the saints of God and their 
relics, that God declared to be his dwelling. If God cares for all the 
bones of the human race in view of the general resurrection, how 
should he not take special care for those of his saints, of whom he 
has spoken many times in such glorious and majestic terms, above all, 
of those who have suffered death in his cause? [...] The divine power 
that dwells in his saints affirms that their bones will not be broken, yet 
we know that a great number of saints’ bones have been ground to 
powder or reduced to ashes by fire. As for you, child that you are, 
occupied with things that are visible, you do not think of that at all. 
[The Holy Spirit] further declares: “God is marvelous to his saints,” 
and Solomon speaks in these terms: “But the righteous live forever, 
and their reward is with the Lord. In the eyes of the foolish they 
seemed to have died, but they are at peace.” I presume that you are not 
awate of the story of the uncircumcised stranger whose corpse, as 
soon as it was cast into the tomb of the prophet Elisha and had 
touched his bones, came back to life at once. Now, if divine power did 
not reside in the bones of the holy prophet, how could those of a 
simple dead man be able to resuscitate the [other] dead man? Thus we 
see that the living God does not consider that he is defiled by dwelling 
in the tomb of a dead person, for that which seems to me and to you 
unclean is just the opposite in the eyes of God. [...] 


In your letter there are some words pertaining to the cross and 
pictures. We honor the cross because of the sufferings of the incar- 
nate Word of God borne thereon, as we learned from a command- 
ment given by God to Moses, and from the messages of the prophets. 
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The metal plate that by the order [of God] Moses placed on the 
forehead of the high priest (Aaron) was clean and holy, having the 
form of a living being. It is [in imitation of this sign] that we Chris- 
tians sign our foreheads with the cross, as [a sign] of the Word of 
God who suffered for us in his human nature. The prophet Isaiah 
even indicates the wood out of which that cross should be made, the 
sublime crown in which the church is forever glorified. He says: “The 
cypress, the plane, and the pine, to beautify the place of my sanctuary; 
and I will make the place of my feet glorious.” Solomon says: 
“Blessed is the wood by which righteousness comes.” [...] 


As for pictures, we do not pay them like respect, not having re- 
ceived any commandment to that effect in the holy scriptures. We 
have, however, in the Old Testament the divine command that au- 
thorized Moses to have the figures of the cherubim in the tabernacle 
as witnesses. Likewise we, animated by a sincere love for the disciples 
of the Lord, and burned with love for the incarnate Lord himself, 
have always felt a desire to conserve their images, which have come 
down to us from their times as their living representation. Having 
them in front of us, we joyfully glorify God who has saved us by the 
intercession of his only-begotten Son, who appeared in the world in a 
similar figure, and who has glorified his saints. But as for the wood 
and the colors on it, we do not give them any reverence. 


But you do not feel ashamed to have venerated that house of 
yours that is called the Ka’aba, the dwelling of Abraham as you say. 
As a matter of fact Abraham never saw any such arid desert even in 
his dream. This house was existing long before Muhammad, and was 
the object of a cult among your people, while Muhammad not only 
did not abolish it, but also called it the dwelling of Abraham. [...] 


[...] You call “the way of God” these devastating raids that bring 
death and captivity to all peoples. Behold your religion and your 
conduct. Behold your glory, you who pretend to live an angelic life. As 
for us, instructed in and convinced of the marvelous mystery of our 
redemption, we hope after our resurrection to enjoy the celestial 
kingdom, since we have obeyed the doctrines of the Gospel, and wait 
humbly for the happiness such that “What no eye has seen, nor ear 
heard, what God has prepared for those who love him.” We do not 
hope to find there fountains of wine, honey or milk. There we do not 
expect to enjoy contact with women who remain forever virgin and to 
have children by them, for we put no faith in such silly tales caused by 
extreme ignorance and paganism. Far from us such idle stories and 
fabulous tales. “For the kingdom of God is not food and drink,” as 
says the Holy Spirit, “but righteousness and peace,” because “in the 
resurrection men neither marry nor are given in matriage, but are like 
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angels in Heaven.” For you who are given over to carnal vices, and 
who have never put limit to your lustful pleasures, you who prefer your 
pleasures to any good, it is precisely for that reason that you consider 
the kingdom of Heaven of no account if it is not peopled with 
[women]. 


Behold the short reply that I addressed to you. For the sake of 
our unshakable and imperishable faith, we have endured at your 
hands and will still endure much suffering. We are even prepared to 
die, if only to bring to ourselves the name of “saints,” a name pte- 
cious and incomparable [...]. 


Because such is our hope, we are tormented by you, under the 
threat of death; but we can only respond with patience, for we count 
on neither our bow nor our sword to save us, but on the right arm of 
the Lord, and on the light of his countenance. Should he will it, [we 
are prepared to suffer still more] in this world, so as to be recom- 
pensed in the world to come as an exchange of the tortures inflicted 
by your hands. This he will do at the opportune time and according 
to his will. 

As for you, persisting in your tyranny and your usurpation, you 
attribute to your religion the enjoyment of the favorable [protection] 
of God. You forget that the Persians also prolonged their tyranny for 
400 years. What was the reason for such a reign? God alone knows; 
but surely it was not because their religion was just. 

As for us, we accept with eagerness all the sufferings and all the 
tortures that befall us for the sake of the glorious name of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and savior, so that we may arrive at the happiness of 
the future world with all those who have loved to see the coming of 
the great day of judgment of God, for the praise and glory of those 
who loved his name, with whom we may be worthy to glorify the 
unified divinity of the Father, the Word, his only-begotten [Son], and 
the Holy Spirit, now and forever. Amen. 


This is the transcript of the answer that Emperor Leo wrote and 
sent to Caliph Umar of Ishmael by one of his trusted servants. As 
[Umar] read the letter, he felt deeply ashamed. By the means of this 
letter, he now exercised more temperance and indulgence toward the 
Christian people, presenting himself everywhere as an obliging person, 
since, as we said earlier, [he] was the one who allowed the captives to 
return after pardoning them all for their faults. [...] 
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18.8.2 John of Damascus on Islam (ca. 700s) 


John of Damascus, “On Heresies,” in Writings, trans. Frederic Chase (New 
York: Fathers of the Church, 1958), 153-160. All attempts to contact publish- 
et failed. 


The next Christian analysis of Islam is from On Heresies, a 
wotk probably compiled in the 700s. Although traditionally at- 
tributed to the Syrian monk John of Damascus(ca. 675-749), 
much of the work likely comes from other hands. The first por- 
tion is lifted from St. Epiphanius;® other portions were authored 
anonymously. 

Whoever wrote these other passages had a thorough 
knowledge of the Qur’an, which he quotes at length. The tone of 
this polemic is one of contempt, in which ridicule and sarcasm 
seek to undermine Islamic belief and practice. 


[asl 


There is [...] the superstition of the “Ishmaelites,””° which to this 
day prevails and keeps people in error, being a forerunner of the Anti- 
christ. They are descended from Ishmael, who was born to Abraham 
of Hagar,’! and for this reason they are called both “Hagarenes” and 


69. Sz. Epiphanius—a Judean (early 300s—403) who served as a monk in 
Egypt and later as the bishop of Salamis and metropolitan of Cyprus. 

70. Ishmaelites—Muslims. 

71. Ishmael, who was born to Abraham of Hagar—see Genesis 16:1—-12: “Now 
Sarai, Abram’s wife, bore him no children. She had an Egyptian slave-girl 
whose name was Hagar, and Sarai said to Abram, “You see that the Lord has 
prevented me from bearing children; go in to my slave-girl; it may be that I 
shall obtain children by her.’ And Abram listened to the voice of Sarai. So, 
after Abram had lived for ten years in the land of Canaan, Sarai, Abram’s wife, 
took Hagar the Egyptian, her slave-girl, and gave her to her husband Abram as 
a wife. He went in to Hagar, and she conceived; and when she saw that she 
had conceived, she looked with contempt on her mistress. Then Sarai said to 
Abram, ‘May the wrong done to me be on you! I gave my slave-girl to your 
embrace, and when she saw that she had conceived, she looked on me with 
contempt. May the Lord judge between you and me!’ But Abram said to Sarai, 
‘Your slave-girl is in your power; do to her as you please.’ Then Sarai dealt 
harshly with her, and she ran away from her. The angel of the Lord found her 
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“Ishmaelites.” They are also called Saracens, which is derived from 
Xceexs xevoi, or “destitute of Sarai,” because of what Hagar said to the 
angel: “Sarai has sent me away destitute.” These used to be idolaters and 
worshipped the morning star and Aphrodite, whom in their own lan- 
guage they called Khabar, which means “great.” And so down to the 
time of Heraclius’ they were very great idolaters. From that time to 
the present a false prophet named Muhammad has appeared in their 
midst. This man, after having chanced upon the Old and New Testa- 
ments and likewise, it seems, having conversed with an Arian monk,” 
devised his own heresy. Then, having insinuated himself into the good 
graces of the people by a show of seeming piety, he gave out that a 
certain book had been sent down to him from Heaven. He had set 
down some ridiculous compositions in this book of his and he gave it 
to them as an object of veneration. 

He says that there is one God, creator of all things, who has nei- 
ther been begotten nor has begotten. He says that the Christ is the 
Word of God and his Spirit, but a creature and a servant, and that he 
was begotten, without seed, of Mary, the sister of Moses and Aaron.”4 
For, he says, the Word and God and the Spirit entered into Mary and 
she brought forth Jesus, who was a prophet and servant of God. And 
he says that the Jews wanted to crucify him in violation of the law, and 
that they seized his shadow and crucified this. But the Christ himself 
was not crucified, he says, nor did he die, for God out of his love for 
him took him to himself into Heaven. And he says this, that when the 


by a spring of water in the wilderness, the spring on the way to Shur. And he 
said, ‘Hagar, slave-girl of Sarai, where have you come from and where are you 
going?’ She said, ‘I am running away from my mistress Sarai.’ The angel of the 
Lord said to her, ‘Return to your mistress, and submit to her.’ The angel of the 
Lord also said to her, ‘I will so greatly multiply your offspring that they cannot 
be counted for multitude.’ [Many Christians understood this “multitude” to be 
Muslim Arabs.] And the angel of the Lord said to her, ‘Now you have conceived 
and shall bear a son; you shall call him Ishmael, for the Lord has given heed to 
yout affliction. He shall be a wild ass of a man, with his hand against everyone, 
and everyone’s hand against him; and he shall live at odds with all his kin.” 
(Genesis 16:1-12, NRSV) 

72. Heraclius—Roman emperor (610-641). 

73. Arian monk—possibly the Nestorian monk Bahira, who met Muhammad 
as a boy in Syria and claimed to recognize him as a prophet. 

74. He was begotten ... Mary the sister of Moses and Aaron—here and throughout 
the work the author references the Qur’an. 
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Christ had ascended into Heaven, God asked him: “O Jesus, did you 
say: ‘I am the Son of God and God?” And Jesus, he says, answered: 
“Be merciful to me, Lord. You know that I did not say this and that I 
did not scorn to be your servant. But sinful men have written that I 
made this statement, and they have lied about me and have fallen into 
error.” And God answered and said to him: “I know that you did not 
say this word.” There are many other extraordinary and quite ridicu- 
lous things in this book that he boasts was sent down to him from 
God. But when we ask: “And who is there to testify that God gave 
him the book? And which of the prophets foretold that such a prophet 
would rise upr’—they are at a loss. And we remark that Moses te- 
ceived the law on Mount Sinai, with God appearing in the sight of all 
the people in cloud, and fire, and darkness, and storm. And we say that 
all the prophets from Moses on down foretold the coming of Christ 
and how Christ God (and incarnate Son of God) was to come and to 
be crucified and die and rise again, and how he was to be the judge of 
the living and dead. Then, when we say: “How is it that this prophet of 
yours did not come in the same way, with others bearing witness to 
him? And how is it that God did not in your presence present this man 
with the book to which you refer, even as he gave the law to Moses, 
with the people looking on and the mountain smoking, so that you, 
too, might have certainty?”—they answer that God does as he pleases. 
“This,” we say, “we know, but we are asking how the book came 
down to your prophet.” Then they reply that the book came down to 
him while he was asleep. Then we jokingly say to them that, as long as 
be received the book in his sleep and did not actually sense the opera- 
tion, then the popular adage applies to him (which runs: You're spinning 
me dreams.). 

[...] Moreover, they call us “Hetaeriasts,” or “Associators,” be- 
cause, they say, we introduce an associate with God by declaring Christ 
to be the Son of God and God. We say to them in rejoinder: “The 
prophets and the scriptures have delivered this to us, and you, as you 
persistently maintain, accept the prophets. So, if we wrongly declare 
Christ to be the Son of God, it is they who taught this and handed it on 
to us.” But some of them say that it is by misinterpretation that we have 
represented the prophets as saying such things, while others say that the 
Hebrews hated us and deceived us by writing in the name of the 
prophets so that we might be lost. And again we say to them: “As long 
as you say that Christ is the Word of God and Spirit, why do you accuse 
us of being ‘Hetaeriasts’? For the Word, and the Spirit, is inseparable 
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from that in which it naturally has existence. Therefore, if the Word of 
God is in God, then it is obvious that he is God. If, however, he is 
outside of God, then, according to you, God is without Word and 
without Spirit. Consequently, by avoiding the introduction of an asso- 
ciate with God you have mutilated him. It would be far better for you to 
say that he has an associate than to mutilate him, as if you were dealing 
with a stone or a piece of wood or some other inanimate object. Thus, 
you speak untruly when you call us ‘Hetaeriasts’; we retort by calling you 
mutilators of God.” 

They furthermore accuse us of being idolaters, because we vener- 
ate the cross, which they abominate. And we answer them: “How is it, 
then, that you rub yourselves against a stone in your Ka’ba® and kiss 
and embrace it?” Then some of them say that Abraham had relations 
with Hagar upon it, but others say that he tied the camel to it when he 
was going to sacrifice Isaac. And we answer them: “Since scripture says 
that the mountain was wooded and had trees from which Abraham cut 
wood for the holocaust and laid it upon Isaac, and then he left the 
asses behind with the two young men, why talk nonsense? For in that 
place neither is it thick with trees nor is there passage for asses.” And 
they are embarrassed, but they still assert that the stone is Abraham’s. 
Then we say: “Let it be Abraham’s, as you so foolishly say. Then, just 
because Abraham had relations with a woman on it or tied a camel to 
it, you are not ashamed to kiss it, yet you blame us for venerating the 
cross of Christ by which the power of the demons and the deceit of 
the devil was destroyed.” This stone that they talk about is a head of 
that Aphrodite whom they used to worship and whom they called 
Khabar. Even to the present day, traces of the carving are visible on it 
to careful observers. 

As has been related, this Muhammad wrote many ridiculous 
books, to each one of which he set a title. For example, there is the 
book On Woman,” in which he plainly makes legal provision for tak- 
ing four wives and, if it be possible, a thousand concubines—as many 


75. Ka’ba—a large, black, granite cube outside the main mosque in Mecca, 


Saudi Arabia. Tradition holds that Abraham built the £a’ba with Ishmael’s help. 


The structure is the prime destination for Islamic pilgrims to Mecca. All Mus- 
lims, regardless of their location, face the Aa’ba when praying. The ka’ba con- 
tains the “black stone’”—a relic of pre-Islamic idolatry—which Muslims be- 
lieve dates from the time of Adam and Eve. 

76. On Woman—a section of the Qur’an. 
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as one can maintain besides the four wives. He also made it legal to 
put away whichever wife one might wish, and, should one so wish, to 
take to oneself another in the same way. Muhammad had a friend 
named Zeid. This man had a beautiful wife with whom Muhammad 
fell in love. Once, when they were sitting together, Muhammad said: 
“O, by the way, God has commanded me to take your wife.” The oth- 
er answered: “You are an apostle. Do as God has told you and take my 
wife.” Rather—to tell the story over from the beginning—he said to 
him: “God has given me the command that you put away your wife.” 
And he put her away. Then several days later: “Now,” he said, “God 
has commanded me to take her.” Then, after he had taken her and 
committed adultery with her, he made this law: “Let him who will put 
away his wife. And if, after having put her away, he should return to 
her, let another marry her. For it is not lawful to take her unless she 
has been married by another. Furthermore, if a brother puts away his 
wife, let his brother marry her, should he so wish.” In the same book 
he gives such precepts as this: “Work the land that God has given you 
and beautify it. And do this, and do it in such a manner”—not to te- 
peat all the obscene things that he did. [...] 
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18.9 Council of Ferrara Florence 


he introduction to this section can be found in the com- 

panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 

Eastern Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 
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18.9.1 Greek Prelates at Florence (1438 or 1439) 


Deno John Geanakoplos, Byzantium: Church, Society, and Civilization Seen through 
Contemporary Eyes (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1984), 222-223. Used 
by permission of The University of Chicago Press. 
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Figure 102. Byzantine delegates to the Council of Florence, Antonio di Puc- 
cio Pisano, 1440s 


The following is from the Acta graeca, a record of the coun- 
cil produced by a Byzantine delegate who favored union with 
Rome. The author reports on private conversations among the 
Byzantine bishops at the council. 


[Isidor, metropolitan of Russia:] It behooves us to unite spiritually 
and bodily with Rome or leave with nothing done. To leave is easy, 
then; how to go later, or where, or when I do not see. [...] 

[Dositheos of Monembasia:] And how do you propose that we 
return home? With expenses paid by the pope? Do you wish us to 
betray our dogma? I would rather die than ever to Latinize! 

[Isidor:] Nor do we want to Latinize, but we say that the proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit is attributed also to the Son not only by the 
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Western fathers but also the Eastern. Therefore it is right to agree with 
our own fathers and unite with the Roman Church. 

[Bishop Antony of Heraclea:] And who are greater—the Eastern 
fathers and synods, all our saints—or the Western? Thus we should 
follow the majority, [that is,] those who say the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father and not from the Son. 

[Mark Eugenicus, bishop of Ephesus:] The Latins are not only 
schismatics, but heretics, and about this our church is silent, because 
they [Latins] are many in number. But we have not left them except 
insofar as they are heretics. So we should not unite with them unless 
they delete the addition [/Zogue] from the creed as we do. 

[Archbishop Bessarion:| So those who say the Holy Spirit pro- 
ceeds from the Son are heretics? 

[Mark:] Yes. 

[Bessarion:] Spare me, God. And the saints who say this are here- 
tics? “May their lips be mute who speak against the saints.” Now listen 
carefully: the Eastern and Western fathers do not differ, but the Holy 
Spirit is spoken of by all, and if you wish to, compare the writings of 
both and [you will] see that the saints agree. 

[Mark:] And who knows which of their books have been cor- 
rupted? 

[Bessarion:] And who dates to say this? 
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18.9.2 Greek Delegates Return from the Council 
(1439) 


Deno John Geanakoplos, Byzantium: Church, Society, and Civilization Seen through 
Contemporary Eyes (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1984), 225. 


The agreements struck in Florence failed because the Byz- 
antine populace by and large rejected them. As Deno 
Geanakoplos notes, a “certain proportion of the population ap- 
parently even preferred what seemed an inevitable Turkish con- 
quest to what they believed would be a second Latin occupation 
of their capital in the wake of religious union. The horrors of the 
Latin seizure of Constantinople from 1204 and 1261 could not be 
forgotten.” 

Here the Byzantine pro-unionist historian, Ducas, describes 
the manner in which the Byzantine populace received the dele- 
gates upon their return from Florence. 


After the emperor had received them graciously and accorded 
them the honor befitting their station, they began to discuss the ques- 
tion of union. The emperor and some members of the clergy declared 
themselves in favor of it. But the greatest number of those in the 
priestly and monastic orders—abbots, archimandrites, and nuns; but 
why do I say the greatest number? (for it was the nuns who prevailed 
upon me to speak and to write)—not a single one of these agreed to 
the union. Even the emperor himself feigned his acceptance of it. 
Then those who appeared to be in favor of the union—priests and 
deacons of the clergy, the emperor, and the senate—came to the great 
church, seeking to celebrate the Divine Liturgy in harmony and to 
recite the prayers with untroubled minds. 

At this time the schismatic party went to the Monastery of the 
Pantocrator, to the cell of Gennadios, the former George Scholarios, 
and asked him “What are we to do?” He was in seclusion in his cell, 
and taking a piece of paper he expressed his thoughts and counsel in 
writing. His words were: “Wretched Romans, how you have gone 
astray! You have rejected the hope of God and trusted in the strength 
of the Franks; you have lost your piety along with your city that is 
about to be destroyed. Lord have mercy on me. I testify before you 
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that I am innocent of such transgression. Know, wretched citizens, 
what you are doing. Along with your impending captivity you have 
forsaken the faith handed down from your fathers and assented to 
impiety. Woe to you when you are judged!” This and many other 
things he had written he placed on the door of his cell; he secluded 
himself inside and what he wrote was read. 

Then all the nuns, who believed themselves to be pure and dedi- 
cated servants of God in orthodoxy, in accordance with their own 
sentiment and that of their leader, Gennadios, cried out the anathema, 
and along with them the abbots and confessors and the remaining 
priests and laymen. They condemned the doctrinal definition of the 
Council [of Florence] and all those who had acquiesced to it, all those 
who were now acquiescing, and all who would do so in the future. The 
common and low-born people, leaving the courtyard of the monastery, 
entered into the taverns and, holding bottles of unwatered wine in 
their hands, anathematized the unionists and drank to the intercession 
of the icon of the Mother of God. And they beseeched her to guard 
and aid the city now against Mehmed, as she had formerly done against 
Chostoés, Kaghan, and the Arabs. “We need neither the aid of the 
Latins nor union. Keep the worship of the azymites” far from us.” 


77. axymites—those who celebrate the Eucharist with azymus or unleaved 
bread: Latins and Roman Catholics. 
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18.9.3 Isidor on Ferrara Florence (1441) 


The Nikonian Chronicle, trans. Betty Jean Zenkovsky and Serge A. Zenkovsky 
(Princeton, NJ: Darwin Press, 1989), 5:58-59. © 1989 by Serge A. Zenkovsky 
and Betty Jean Zenkovsky. All rights reserved. Used by permission. 


As one of the staunchest supporters of the union concluded 
at the Council of Florence, Isidor, the metropolitan of Kiev and 
Moscow, faced angry opposition in Muscovy when he returned 
(as is evident in document 18.9.4). However, before arriving in 
Moscow in 1441, Isidor composed this encyclical to prepare the 
Russians for the new accord. Despite the letter’s optimistic tone, 
Isidor fully understood the precariousness of his position, and he 
avoided any mention of concessions on the f/ioque or claims of 
papal supremacy. 


I, Isidor, by the grace of God most venerable metropolitan of Ki- 
ev and all Russia, legate from the rib of the apostle for Poland, Lithua- 
nia and the Germans, [proclaim:] 

Peace and blessing to all and to every faithful and true Christian 
who believes in eternal salvation from the Lord Jesus Christ. Rejoice 
and be of good cheer, all of you, concerning God because the Eastern 
church and the Roman Church, which long were divided and were 
hostile one toward the other, now have become united in true unity 
according to their original union and peace, and there is quietude and 
love and the ancient single authority without any division. You all, 
people of Christ, whether you be Latin or Italian, or whether you be 
under the holy conciliar Greek church of Constantinople to which the 
Russians, Serbs, Walachs’® and all other Christians belong who truly 
believe in Christ Jesus, Son of God, and God, who created 
all—Heaven and earth—and in whom is all our life and all our hopes, 
now and ever, accept this holy and most sacred union and single au- 
thority with great spiritual joy and honor. 

I beseech you all for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ, who pro- 
vided us with his grace, that there should not be any division between 
the Latins and you because everyone is the servant of God and our 
savior Jesus Christ, and is baptized in his name. There is one God, one 


78. Walachs—Romanians. 
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Father, one baptism and there should be among you common agree- 
ment and tranquility and peace and love because of Jesus Christ. And 
you, people of the Latin faith, you should accept without any hesita- 
tion all those who are of the Greek faith. They all are baptized and 
their baptism is holy and recognized by the Roman Church because it 
is true and it is the same as the one of the Roman Church and one of 
the Eastern church. Beginning with now, there is not among us any 
mean mind or dissension in these matters. Both the Latins and the 
aforementioned Greeks should go to the same unified church with a 
pure and humble heart, and they should bring their prayer and their 
supplication to be united in one unity to the Lord God. And when the 
Greeks are in the Latin land and in case there are [only] Latin and Ro- 
man churches in some parts of these lands, they should go thither to 
the divine service with daring but humble heart and accept the body of 
Christ with humble heart, and render honor there as they do in their 
own churches in their lands in which they live; and [in such cases] they 
have to come for confession to the Latin priests and accept from them 
the body of Lord Jesus Christ, Our God. The Latins, likewise, have to 
go to the Greek churches and participate in their divine services with a 
watm faith and with humble heart, and venerate the same body of 
Christ, because the one consecrated by the Greek priest in leavened 
bread is truly and wholly the body of Christ, as is that one that is con- 
secrated by the Latin priest in unleavened bread. And therefore we 
have to venerate both the leavened and the unleavened. And the Latins 
have to come for confession to the Greek priests and accept from 
them the holy and divine Communion because both are the same and 
true. And so it was decided by the great ecumenical council in their 
final meeting after many consultations and investigations of holy, di- 
vine writings in the honorable and great church in which was cele- 
brated the church service and which is in the city of Florence. And it 
was on the sixth day of the month of June in the year 1439 after the 
incarnation of our Lord. 
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18.9.4 The Nikonian Chronicle on the Arrest of 
Isidor (n.d.) 


Nikonian Chronicle, 5: 63-64. © 1989 by Serge A. Zenkovsky and Betty Jean 
Zenkovsky. All rights reserved. Used by permission of The Darwin Press. 


Our final document in this section comes from the same 
chronicle that reported Isidor’s attempt to “seduce” the Russian 
people. It opens by reprinting Pope Eugenius’s letter to Grand 
Prince Vasily, and it concludes by editorializing about Isidor’s 
fate. 


I, Eugenius, bishop, the servant of the servants of God, send my ap- 
ostolic blessing and grace to your highness, Grand Prince Vasily Va- 
silevich of Moscow and grand tsar of all Russia. We”? thank Almighty 
Lord God that after many labors with the help of the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, the Eastern church is united with us, which will lead to the 
salvation of the souls of many people and which is written for your 
glory and your praise. And to our most honorable brother, Isidor, your 
metropolitan of Kiev and all Russia, I send this from the apostolic see 
in order to help and support this union and agreement because he 
labored very much for a strong union. Therefore everyone should help 
him in all his deeds and, especially, in the deeds of union that is 
deemed to his honor and to his ecclesiastic rank that he received. For 
the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ, we ask you, supreme highness, to 
accept piously this aforementioned Metropolitan Isidor, who did so 
much for the good of the church. And we command you to be his 
active helper in all the deeds that he will do for the good of the church, 
and to do so with all your power, and then you will receive praise and 
glory from men; and from us, our blessing; and from god, the eternal 
gift. Given in Florence in the ninth year of our priesthood. 


When Grand Prince Vasily Vasilevich heard that the pope of Rome, 
and not the patriarch of Constantinople, was mentioned first during the 
Divine Liturgy, and saw and heard many other things not in accord with 
the custom of the Russian land, he was astonished, and Grand Prince 
Vasily Vasilevich said, “Neither in the time of our forefathers and fa- 
thers nor of our brothers, the grand princes of the Russian land, have 
such things happened, and I do not wish them.” 


79. We—the “royal we”: “I.” 
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And he commanded [Metropolitan Isidor] to live in the Monas- 
tery of the Miracles and he arrested him on Wednesday during great, 
holy Lent, when the holy cross is venerated; and he was imprisoned in 
this monastery the entire year. It is worthy to wonder at the wisdom 
and great mind of Grand Prince Vasily Vasilevich because everyone 
else—princes, boiars, and many others, and especially the bishops of the 
Russian land—tremained silent and became sleepy®’ and slept con- 
cerning this Isidor. Only this Christ-loving sovereign, Grand Prince 
Vasily Vasilevich, wise in God, recognized Isidor’s pernicious tempta- 
tion and very rapidly exposed him, shamed him, and called him an evil, 
destructive wolf instead of shepherd and teacher. Then all the Russian 
bishops who were then in Moscow became aroused, as well as the 
princes, boiars, lords, and a great many [other] Christians. They re- 
membered and confirmed the law of the Greeks as it used to be here- 
tofore, and began to preach from Holy Writ, and called Isidor a heretic. 
And so Grand Prince Vasily Vasilevich rejoiced concerning the agree- 
ment of his bishops, princes, boiars, and all orthodox Christians, and 
commanded him [Isidor] to remain in the monastery while an investi- 
gation of him be made according to the sacred rules of the holy apostles 
and seven holy councils of the holy fathers. Then he was to be brought 
to the just court of truth before archbishops and bishops, and before the 
entire sacred council, and his heresy to be exposed so that his shame 
should be brought about and he put away union with the Latins and 
agreement with heresy, and accept his guilt, repent, and then be par- 
doned. 

Isidor, however, being filled with the evil Latin heresy, did not 
want to break away from the union and agreement with the Latins, and 
did not want to obey either the grand prince or the entire sacred coun- 
cil. And the grand prince placed him under his bailiffs supervision and 
ordered him to be guarded so long as he not break away from the un- 
ion and from agreement with the Latins and not return [to orthodoxy] 
or repent, when he would then receive mercy. And so he lived in the 
Miracle Monastery under arrest. [...] 
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atoslav Pelikan once observed that although the Byzantines 

“displayed a boldness to the point of rashness” as sailors and 

watriors, they displayed “an attitude of caution to the point of 
timidity about crossing the boundary lines of ancient tradition, 
whether liturgical or dogmatic ...” In their theology the Byzan- 
tines tended to dismiss originality and creativity as “novelty 
mongering” (kainotomia) or “lust for innovation” (neoteropoiia). 
Remaining true to the ancient, apostolic tradition proved an 
overriding aim. The faith never needed reinventing, redefining, 
ot sprucing up.! It was fine as it was. 

Such an attitude helps explain why—unlike in the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant traditions—there are so few statements 
of faith in the Eastern tradition. New statements, reasoned the 
Easterners, were not necessary. What was necessaty was fe- 
maining true to tradition—the consensual theological work al- 
ready undertaken by the ecumenical councils and the church 
fathers. Additional confessions were unnecessary. In fact many 
Orthodox theologians today, when asked to point to an official 
confession, point to the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. There, 
in word, song, sight, smell, and prayer, are the salient points of 
Eastern Christian belief. 


1. “Eastern Orthodox Affirmations of Faith,’ in Pelikan and Hotchkiss, 
Creeds and Confessions, 1:245—246. 
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Eastern Orthodoxy lacked and still lacks some of the fea- 
tutes that encouraged the flood of doctrinal statements produced 
by Roman Catholicism and Western Protestantism. Eastern Or- 
thodoxy has no single head of the church (e.g., no pope) who 
can issue statements on behalf of the entire church. And unlike 
Protestant confessions, it lacks a formal council, synod, or exec- 
utive body empowered to define doctrine. The various national 
Orthodox churches are autocephalous—separate and independ- 
ent—making any coordination of statements extremely difficult. 

Since Eastern Orthodoxy understands itself as the church, it 
is reluctant to issue statements outside an ecumenical council, 
that is, a council of the entire church. Any novel statement ema- 
nating from a single person or from a single region is inherently 
suspect, and cannot, by definition, bear the authority of the en- 
tire church. Thus, as Pelikan notes, those confessional state- 
ments that did emerge from sections of the Eastern church 
tended to become less rather than mote official over time. To 
this day the Eastern churches often have trouble pointing to 
statements unequivocally recognized as “official” by Eastern 
Christendom as a whole. 

Yet confessional statements could never be avoided entirely. 
From time to time Easterners needed to explain themselves to 
others, particularly to the Latin West and the Muslim East. 
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19.1 Gregory Palamas’s (1296-1359) Confession 
of Faith 


Gregory Palamas, “Confession of the Orthodox Faith,” in Pelikan and Hotch- 
kiss, Creeds and Confessions, 1:375—378. Used by permission of Yale University 
Press. 


One statement that /s widely respected is the following con- 
fession by Gregory Palamas. Here is a standard endorsement of 
the ecumenical councils, which also attempts to distinguish 
Eastern theology from that of the West. Gregory obliquely at- 
tacks the flioque and distinguishes the roles of Father and Son: 
the Father is “greater than the Son and Spirit insofar as he is 
their cause”; the Son is not a “cause” and “origin” in the God- 
head; unlike the Father the Son “is not unoriginate in that he has 
the Father as his origin and root and source.” Palamas’s state- 
ment contains elements of apophatic theology: “no one has ever 
seen or spoke the nature of God.” It rejects the Roman Catholic 
understanding of original sin: “We know nothing that is evil in 
its essence.” And it contains a vigorous defense of hesychasm. 


1. There is one God before all things and over all things and in all 
things and above all things, whom we worship and in whom we be- 
lieve, in the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, unity in Trinity, 
and Trinity in unity, united without confusion, and inseparably distin- 
guished. The same is omnipotent unity and Trinity. The Father is uno- 
riginate, not only insofar as he is timeless, but also in that he is entirely 
uncaused. He is the sole cause and root and source of the Godhead 
appearing in the Son and the Holy Spirit. He is the sole initial cause of 
the things that have come into being. He is not the sole creator, but he 
is the sole Father of the one Son and producer of the one Holy Spirit. 
He always exists, and always is Father, and always is sole Father and 
producer. He is greater than the Son and the Spirit only insofar as he is 
their cause, but in all other respects he is the same as they and equal in 
honor. 

2. There is one Son of the Father, unoriginate insofar as he is 
timeless, but not unoriginate in that he has the Father as his origin and 
root and source. From the Father alone he came forth before all the 
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ages incorporeally, without change, without suffering, by means of 
generation. He was not separated from the Father, being God from 
God. He is not different as God from what he is as Son. He always 
exists, and always is Son and only Son, and always is with God without 
confusion. He is not a cause and origin of the Godhead perceived in 
the Trinity, since he is from the Father as his cause and source; but he 
is cause and source of all things that have come into being, since all 
things have come into being through him. Being in the form of God, 
he did not think it robbery to be equal to God, but in the fullness of 
the ages he emptied himself, taking a form like ours. From the ev- 
er-Virgin Mary by the good will of the Father and the cooperation of 
the Holy Spirit he was conceived in accordance with the law of nature 
and brought forth, God and man at the same time. Truly made man, 
he became like us in all respects except sin, remaining what he was, 
true God, uniting without confusion or change the two natures and 
wills and energies, and remaining one Son in one hypostasis even after 
becoming man. He performed all his divine actions as God and all his 
human actions as man. He was subject to those human passions that 
are innocent. Although he was passionless and immortal, and contin- 





ued to be God, nevertheless he suffered voluntarily in the flesh as man. 


He was crucified and dead and buried, and on the third day he rose 
again. He appeared to his disciples after the resurrection and promised 
them the power from on high. He bade them to make disciples of all 
nations and to baptize them in the name of the Father and the Son and 


the Holy Spirit, and to observe and teach whatever he had commanded. 


Then he himself was lifted up into the Heaven and took his seat at the 
right hand of the Father, making our material substance equal in honor 
and enthroned as equal to God. With the same substance he will come 
again with glory to judge the living and the dead, and to reward each 
according to his works. 

3. When he had returned to the Father, he sent upon his holy dis- 
ciples and apostles the Holy Spirit, who proceeds from the Father. The 
Spirit is unoriginate along with the Father and the Son, insofar as he is 
timeless, but not unoriginate in that he also has the Father as root and 
source and cause, not however as begotten, but as proceeding. From 
the Father he also came forth before all the ages without change or 
suffering, not by generation but by procession. He is inseparable from 
the Father and the Son, since he comes forth from the Father and rests 
on the Son. He has union without confusion, and distinction without 
separation. He also is God from God. He is not different as God from 
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what he is as comforter. The Spirit has his own hypostasis, proceeding 
from the Father and sent by the Son; that is, he is revealed to be also a 
cause of all things that have come into being, since in him they are 
brought to perfection. The same is also equal in honor to the Father 
and the Son, except that he is not unbegotten or begotten. He was sent 
from the Son to his disciples—that is, he was revealed, for how other- 
wise would he be sent from him without being separated from him? 
How otherwise would he come to me, since he is everywhere? There- 
fore he is sent not only from the Son but also from the Father and 
from the Son, and when he comes he is revealed by himself. For the 
sending is a common work, namely, the revealing of the Spirit. He is 
revealed not according to his essence, for no one has ever seen or 
spoken the nature of God, but according to the grace and power and 
energy that is common to the Father and the Son and the Spirit. For 
the hypostasis of each is proper to each of these, and whatever belongs 
to it. Not only the superessential essence is common, which is name- 
less to all and unrevealed and unparticipated, since it is above every 
name and appearance and participation; but also the grace and power 
and energy and radiance and royalty and incorruptibility, and simply 
everything by which God has fellowship and is united by grace with 
the holy angels and men. God does not lose his simplicity either be- 
cause of the division and distinction of the hypostases, or because of 
the division and diversity of the powers and energies. Thus for us there 
is one omnipotent God in one Godhead. For neither would God be 
composite from perfect hypostases, nor would that which is able, in- 
asmuch as it has power or powers, ever truly be called composite just 
because of its ability. 

4. In addition to these, we venerate, on the basis of their relation- 
ship, the holy image of the Son of God who has been depicted as 
made man for our sake, referring the veneration relatively to the pro- 
totype; and the honorable wood of the cross, and all the symbols of his 
sufferings, as being glorious trophies of victory over the common en- 
emy of our race;? and in addition we venerate the salutary form of the 
honorable cross, the glorious temples and places and the sacred vessels 
and the God-given scriptures because of the God who dwells in them. 
In the same manner we venerate also the images of all the saints be- 
cause of our love for them and the God whom these truly loved and 
served, in the veneration of the images carrying our thoughts to the 


2. common enemy of our race—Satan. 
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forms of the images. We venerate also the very tombs of the saints, 
because the sanctifying grace did not depart from the same most sa- 
cred bones, just as death did not separate divinity from the Lord’s 
body during the three days. 

5. We know nothing that is evil in its essence. We do not know 
any other origin of evil than the deviation of rational beings, who mis- 
used the free will given by God. We embrace all the traditions of the 
church, written and unwritten, and above all the most mystical and 
all-sacred sacrament and Communion and assembly, from which 
comes the perfection of the other sacraments. In this sacrament for 
remembrance of him who emptied himself without emptying and who 
took flesh and suffered on our behalf, as he taught and as he himself 
performed it, the most divine mysteries are celebrated and consecrated, 
the bread and the cup are sanctified as that very life-giving body and 
blood; and he grants the ineffable partaking and Communion of them 
to those who approach in purity. We reject and subject to anathema all 
those who do not confess and believe as the Holy Spirit spoke through 
the prophets, as the Lord uttered when he appeared to us in flesh, as 
the apostles preached when they were sent by him, as our fathers and 
their successors taught us, but who instead have either begun their 
own heresies or have followed to the end those who made a bad be- 
ginning. 

6. We accept and embrace the holy ecumenical councils: that in 
Nicaea of the 318 God-fearing fathers against Arius* the enemy of 
God, who reduced the Son of God impiously to a creature and who 
split into created and uncreated the Godhead worshipped in the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit; the next in Constantinople of the 150 
holy fathers against Macedonius of Constantinople,4 who impiously 
reduced the Holy Spirit to a creature and who was no less guilty of 
splitting the one Godhead into created and uncreated; the third in 
Ephesus of the 200 fathers against Nestorius the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, who rejected the unity of divinity and humanity in the hypos- 
tasis of Christ, and who refused to call Theotokos the Virgin who truly 





3. Arius—a theologian (256-336) whose theology was deemed heretical for 
emphasizing the divinity of God the Father over that of the Son. See section 
“Incarnational Theology and Arian Controversies” in Part I of Essential Texts. 

4. Macedonius of Constantinoplke—bishop of Constantinople from 342 to 346. 
Macedonius maintained that the Son was “like” (omoiousios) the Father but not 
of the same substance (/omoousios) as the Father. 
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bore God; and the fourth in Chalcedon of the 630 fathers against Eu- 
tyches and Dioscurus> who heretically taught one nature in Christ; and 
the fifth in Constantinople of the 165 fathers against Theodore and 
Diodore® who believed the same as Nestorius and who upheld his 
heresies through their writings, and against Origen and Didymus and a 
certain Evagrius,’ who belonged to an earlier time but tried to intro- 
duce some mythological ideas in the church of God; and the sixth in 
the same city [Constantinople] of the 170 fathers against Sergius, Pyr- 
rhus, Paulus, patriarchs of Constantinople,* who rejected in Christ the 
two energies and two wills corresponding to the two natures; and the 
seventh again in Nicaea of the 367 fathers against the iconoclasts. 

7. We embrace also all the holy synods assembled by the grace of 
God in various times and places to strengthen the orthodox and evan- 
gelical community: in particular those gathered in this great city in the 
renowned temple of the Holy Wisdom of God against Barlaam the 
Calabrian’and Akindynos, who follows [Barlaam’s] teaching and strives 
by deceit to avenge him. They count as created things the common 
grace of the Father, Son, and Spirit, as well as the light of the age to 
come, by which the just will shine like the sun (as also Christ showed 
in advance when he shone on the mountain, and indeed every power 
and energy of the trihypostatic Godhead and every property of the 
divine nature). They also impiously split the one Godhead into created 


5. Eutyches and Dioscurus—Eutyches (an archimandrite in Constantinople, ca. 
378-452) and Dioscurus (patriarch of Alexandria, 444-454) insisted that 
Christ’s humanity was fully absorbed by his divinity. Accepting two natures in 
Christ, said Eutyches and Dioscurus, was tantamount to Nestorianism. 

6. Theodore and Diodore—Theodore (ca. 350-428) was bishop of Mopsuestia 
in modern Turkey; Diodore (d. ca. 390) was a monk and theologian born in 
Antioch. 

7. Origen and Didymus and a certain Evagrius—Origen (128-254) was a promi- 
nent, early theologian, although a number of his views, such as universal salva- 
tion and the pre-existence of souls, were later deemed heretical. Didymus the 
Blind (313-398) was a devotee of Origen; the Second Council of Constantino- 
ple in 553 condemned Didymus's works. Evagrius Ponticus (345-399) was also 
accused of Origenist sympathies. 

8. Sergius, Pyrrhus, Paulus, patriarchs of Constantinopl—Sergius 1 (610-638); 
Pyrrhus I (638-641); Paul II (641-653). 

9. Barlaam the Calabrian—see document “Gregory Palamas (1296-1359) on 
Hesychasm, Prayer, and Deification” in Part II, section “Hesychasm” of Essen- 
tial Texts. 
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and uncreated. As for us who teach piously that that most divine light 
and every divine power and energy are uncreated (since nothing that 
belongs to God by nature can be recent), they call us ditheists and pol- 
ytheists, as also the Jews, Sabellians,'° and Arians name us. But we 
reject both the later and the earlier heretics, since they are truly atheists 
and polytheists. From the community of the orthodox, as the holy 
catholic and apostolic church of Christ decreed by the synodical and 
hagioritical tome, we cut them off completely, because we believe in 
one trihypostatic and omnipotent Godhead, which by no means de- 
parts from unity and simplicity because of the powers or the hyposta- 
ses. In addition to all these we expect the resurrection of the dead and 
the life of the unending age to come. Amen. 


10. Sabellians—followers of the theologian Sabellius (late 100s to early 200s), 
who claimed that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit were not separate entities. 
Instead, they were simply manifestations of the same God, much like water, 
steam, and ice are all manifestations of H2O. 
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20. Russian Hermeticism 


e devoted some attention to the Christianization of 
Russia in an earlier section,! but any discussion of 
Orthodox monasticism or Russian Orthodoxy would 


be incomplete without some attention to the Russian monastic 


tradition. 


1. See section “Missions to the North: Balkans and Rus” in Part I of Essen- 
tial Texts. See also section “10. Missions to the North: Balkans and Rus” in 


this volume. 
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Figure 103. Mikhail Nesterov, “The Hermit,” 1889, Tretiakov Gallery, 
Moscow 


As noted earlier, monks served as the first Byzantine mis- 
sionaries to the Slavs. According to the Primary Chronicle—a 
history of early Russia compiled over several centuries by Byzan- 
tine and Russian monks—the famous Caves Monastery 
(Pecherskaia Lavra) in Kiev—the center of Kievan Rus’—was 
established in 1051. The Chronicle reports that Antony, a Greek 
monk from the Esphigmenon monastery on Mount Athos, set- 
tled in Kiev after entering Rus’ as a missionary. He chose a cave 
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on Mount Berestov (really a good-sized hill) overlooking the 
Dnieper River, and he soon attracted a cadre of disciples. The 
monks excavated a series of additional caves and underground 
passages (hard labor not fit for claustrophobes) in which they 
lived and worshipped. Prince Iziaslav of Kiev, delighted to see 
the beginnings of a major monastic center in his realm, granted 
all of Mount Berestov to monks from Mount Athos. Later Kievan 
princes and nobleman donated money and building materials, 
funded fortifications around the monastery, and paid for archi- 
tects from Constantinople. 





| ad aes 
Figure 104. Kievan Rus, 1000s 
One of Antony’s disciples was Theodosius, a man from a 


wealthy family who had been rejected by other monasteries in 
the area. Theodosius succeeded Antony to become abbot (1062- 
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1074). During his tenure the number of monks in the community 
reached nearly 100, spilling out of the caves into new- 
ly-constructed abodes above ground. As the community contin- 
ued to grow, Theodosius dispatched a monk to Constantinople 
to obtain a copy of the Studios monastery’s rule, which he 
adopted for his community in Kiev. The Caves Monastery thus 
continued the Athonite tradition that itself continued the ceno- 
bitic tradition begun by St. Basil. 

Although a stickler for the rules, Theodosius was known for 
his self-sacrifice and insistence on leading by example. Humility 
and self-abnegation—while certainly admired and celebrated in 
Byzantine monasticism—would become hallmarks of the Rus- 
sian monastic ideal. Monasteries modeled on the Caves Monas- 
tery sprang up throughout Kievan Rus’, and their residents ex- 
erted enormous influence on the church: by the 1300s some fifty 
monks from the monastery had been appointed bishops. 

The Mongol invasion of Rus’ in 1237 impeded founding new 
monasteries; Mongols captured Kiev in 1240 and then ruled 
much of Rus’ until 1480. Many monasteries, especially in urban 
centers, were destroyed during the initial conquest. Once the 
Mongols had a firm grip on power, they taxed ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions heavily but otherwise left surviving monasteries to 
govern themselves. 

Early monasteries in Rus’ almost always stood in or near 
towns. In a sense, then, the development of monasticism in Rus’ 
ptoved the obverse of its development in Byzantium, where early 
hermits fled from urban centers. Cenobiticism, having been im- 
ported into Rus’ in a mature form from Byzantium, established 
itself more quickly and thoroughly in Rus’ than in the early Byz- 
antine Empire. 

This is not to say that hermitic monasticism was unknown in 
early Rus’: Antony, the founder of the Caves Monastery in Kiev, 
established himself as a hermit when he first crawled into his 
cave. But hermitic monasticism emerged as a major force in 
Russia only later. Sketes—small communities of hermits follow- 
ing a common rule—proliferated in northern Rus’ in the early 
1300s. 
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Figure 105. Russian monasticism, 1200-1600 C.E. 
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20.1 Life of St. Sergei (n.d.) 


Epiphanius, “The Life, Acts, and Miracles of Our Reverend and Holy Father 

Abbot Sergius,” trans. Nicolas Zernov, in A Treasury of Russian Spirituality, ed. 

G. P. Fedotov (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1948), 54-81. Used by permission 
of Rowman & Littlefield. 





Figure 106. Mikhail Nesterov, “Vision of Young Bartholomew,” 1890, a de- 
piction of St. Sergei as a youth 


Russia’s most famous monk is St. Sergei of Radonezh (1314— 
1392). A version of his life appears below, in which we find much 
that is reminiscent of the Egyptian hermits whom Sergei worked 
to emulate. Sergei could not, of course, become a “desert father,” 
since northern Russia has no deserts. Instead, the vast taiga, or 
coniferous forests, north of the great Russian steppe served as 
Sergei’s desert. 
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Figure 107. Russian taiga 


Like St. Antony, Sergei sought solitude, but also, like Antony, 
he could not escape the holy strivers who sought him out. As 
monks gathered around him, Sergei and his nascent community 
established the Holy Trinity Monastery, about seventy kilome- 
ters northeast of Moscow, which would become the most influ- 
ential monastery in the country. A popular saying asserted that 
the three most powerful men in Russia were the tsar, the patri- 
arch, and the abbot of the Trinity Monastery. 
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Figure 108. Nikolai Rerikh, “St. Sergius the Builder,’ 1924 
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While a gentle and selfless man, Sergei was no pacifist. The 
Mongol invaders—the “Golden Horde,” which ruled Rus’ in the 
1300s—permitted the populace to practice Christianity freely, but 
they taxed the church and local princes heavily. When the Rus- 
sian prince, Dmitry Donskoi, audaciously refused to pay the reg- 
ular tribute, the Mongol ruler attacked. Prince Dmitry visited 
Sergei at the Trinity Monastery to receive the abbot’s blessing for 
battle. Sergei blessed the prince, prophesied victory, and sent 
two monks to the battlefield to pray for Dmitry’s troops. The fa- 
mous victory at Kulikovo Field on the Don River (1380) marked 
the beginning of the end of Mongol rule. 


One day [Sergei’s] father sent him to seek for a lost foal. On his 
way he met a monk, a venerable elder, a stranger, a priest, with the 
appearance of an angel. This stranger was standing beneath an oak tree, 
praying devoutly and with much shedding of tears. The boy, seeing 
him, humbly made a low obeisance,? and awaited the end of his pray- 
ers. 

The venerable monk, when he had ended his oraisons,* glanced 
at the boy and, conscious that he beheld the chosen of the Holy Spirit, 
he called him to his side, blessed him, bestowed on him a kiss in the 
name of Christ, and asked: “What are you seeking, or what do you 
want, child?” 

The boy answered, “My soul desires above all things to under- 
stand the holy scriptures. I have to study reading and writing and I am 
sorely vexed that I cannot learn these things. Will you, holy father, pray 
to God for me, that he will give me understanding of book-learning?”’ 

The monk raised his hands and his eyes toward Heaven, sighed, 
prayed to God, then said, “Amen.” 

Taking out from his satchel, as it were some treasure, with three 
fingers, he handed to the boy what appeared to be a little bit of white 
wheaten bread of the holy sacrament, saying to him, “Take this in your 
mouth, child, and eat; this is given to you as a sign of God’s grace and 
for the understanding of holy scriptures. Though the gift appears but 
small its taste is very sweet.” 


2. made a low obeisance—bowed low. 
3. oraisons—ptayets. 
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The boy opened his mouth and ate, tasting a sweetness as of 
honey, and he said, “Is it not written, ‘How sweet are your words to 
my palate, more than honey to my lips, and my soul cherishes them 
exceedingly’?”’ 

The monk answered and said, “If you believe, child, more than 
this will be revealed to you; and do not vex yourself about reading and 
writing; you will find that from this day forth the Lord will give you 
learning above that of your brothers and others of your own age.” 

Having thus informed him of divine favor, the monk prepared to 
proceed on his way. But the boy flung himself, with his face to the 
ground, at the feet of the monk, and besought him to come and visit 
his parents, saying, “My parents dearly love persons such as you ate, 
father.” 

The monk, astonished at his faith, accompanied him to his parents’ 
house. At the sight of the stranger, Kirill and Maria came out to meet 
him and bowed low before him. The monk blessed them, and they 
offered him food, but, before accepting any food, the monk went into 
the chapel, taking with him the boy whose consecration had been sig- 
nified even before birth, and began a recitation of the canonical 
hours,‘ telling the boy to read the Psalms. 

The boy said, “I do not know them, father.” The monk replied, “T 
told you that from today the Lord would give you knowledge in read- 
ing and writing; read the word of God nothing doubting.” 

Whereupon, to the astonishment of all present, the boy, receiving 
the monk’s blessing, began to recite in excellent rhythm; and from that 
hour he could read. His parents and brothers praised God, and after 
accompanying the monk to the house placed food before him. Having 
eaten, and bestowed a blessing on the parents, the monk was anxious 
to proceed on his way. But the parents pleaded, “Reverend father, 
hurry not away, but stay and comfort us and calm our fears. Our hum- 
ble son, whom you bless and praise, is to us an object of marvel. While 
he was yet in his mother’s womb, three times he uttered a cry in 
church during holy Mass. Therefore we fear and doubt of what is to be, 
and what he is to do.” 

The holy monk, after considering and becoming aware of that 
which was to be, exclaimed, “O blessed pair, O worthy couple, giving 
birth to such a child! Why do you fear where there is no place for fear? 


4. canonical hours—a series of prayers throughout the day. 
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Rather rejoice and be glad, for the boy will be great before God and 
man, thanks to his life of godliness.” 

Having thus spoken, the monk left, pronouncing a dark saying 
that their son would serve the Holy Trinity and would lead many to an 
understanding of the divine precepts. They accompanied him to the 
doorway of their house, when he suddenly became invisible. Perplexed, 
they wondered if he had been an angel, sent to give the boy knowledge 
of reading. After the departure of the monk, it became evident that the 
boy could read any book, and was altogether changed; he was submis- 
sive in all things to his parents, striving to fulfill their wishes, and never 
disobedient. Applying himself solely to glorifying God, and rejoicing 
therein, he attended assiduously in God’s church, being present daily at 
matins, at the Mass, at vespers. He studied holy scripts, and at all times, 
in every way, he disciplined his body and preserved himself in purity of 
body and soul. [...] 

Our saint, Sergei, had not taken monastic vows at this time or, as 
yet, he had not enough experience of monasteries, and of all that is 
required of a monk. After a while, however, he invited a spiritual elder, 
who held the dignity of priest and abbot, named Metrofan,> to come 
and visit him in his solitude. In great humility he entreated him, “Fa- 
ther, may the love of God be with us, and give me the tonsure of a 
monk. From childhood have I loved God and set my heart on him 
these many years, but my parents’ needs withheld me. Now, my lord 
and father, I am free from all bonds, and I thirst, as the hart® thirsts 
for the springs of living water.” 

The abbot forthwith went into the chapel with him, and gave him 
the tonsure on the 7th day of October on the feast day of the blessed 
martyrs Sergei and Bacchus.’ And Sergei was the name he received as 
monk. In those days it was the custom to give to the newly-tonsured 
monk the name of the saint whose feast day it happened to be. Our 
saint was twenty-three years old when he joined the order of monks. 
Blessed Sergei, the newly-tonsured monk, partook of the holy sacra- 


5. Metrofan—likely a monk who was not attached to a monastery and instead 
performed the duties of a parish priest. 

6. hart—a grown, male deer. 

7. Sergei and Bacchus—Roman soldiers recognized as martyrs by both the 
Roman Catholic and the Eastern Orthodox churches. According to legend, the 
Roman emperor Maximian (285-305) sent them to Syria, where, after refusing 
to worship Roman gods, they were tortured and killed. 
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ment and received grace and the gift of the Holy Spirit. From one 
whose witness is true and sure, we are told that when Sergei partook of 
the holy sacrament the chapel was filled with a sweet odor; and not 
only in the chapel, but all around was the same fragrant smell. The 
saint remained in the chapel seven days, touching no food other than 
one consecrated loaf given him by the abbot, refusing all else and giv- 
ing himself up to fasting and prayer, having on his lips the psalms of 
David. 

When Metrofan bade farewell St. Sergei in all humility, [Sergei| 
said to him, “Give me your blessing and pray regarding my solitude; 
and instruct one living alone in the wilderness how to pray to the Lord 
God; how to remain unharmed; how to wrestle with the enemy and 
with his own temptations to pride, for I am but a novice and a new- 
ly-tonsured monk.” 

The abbot was astonished and almost afraid. He replied, “You ask 
of me concerning that which you know no less well than we do, O 
noble father.” After discoursing with him for a while on spiritual mat- 
ters, and commending him to God, Metrofan went away, leaving St. 
Sergei alone to silence and the wilderness. 

Who can recount his labors? Who can number the trials he en- 
dured living alone in the wilderness? 

Under different forms and from time to time the devil wrestled 
with the saint, but the demons beset St. Sergei in vain; no matter what 
visions they evoked, they failed to overcome the firm and fearless spirit 
of the ascetic. At one moment, Satan, who laid his snares; at another, 
incursions of wild beasts took place, for many were the wild animals 
inhabiting this wilderness. Some of these remained at a distance, others 
came near the saint, surrounded him and even sniffed him. In particu- 
lar a bear used to come to the holy man. Seeing the animal did not 
come to harm him, but in order to get some food, the saint brought a 
small slice of bread from his hut, and placed it on a log or stump, so 
the bear learned to come for the meal thus prepared for him, and hav- 
ing eaten it went away again. If there was no bread, and the bear did 
not find his usual slice, he would wait about for a long while and look 
around on all sides, rather like some money-lender waiting to receive 
payment of his debt. At this time Sergei had no variety of foods in the 
wilderness, only bread and water from the spring, and a great scarcity 
of these. Often bread was not to be found; then both he and the bear 
went hungry. Sometimes, although there was but one single slice of 
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bread, the saint gave it to the bear, being unwilling to disappoint him 
of his food. 

He diligently read the holy scriptures to obtain a knowledge of all 
virtue; in his secret meditations training his mind in a longing for eter- 
nal bliss. Most wonderful of all, none knew the measure of his ascetic 
and godly life spent in solitude. God, the beholder of all hidden things, 
alone saw it. 

Whether he lived two years or more in the wilderness alone, we 
do not know; God knows only. The Lord, seeing his very great faith 
and patience, took compassion on him and, desirous of relieving his 
solitary labors, put into the hearts of certain God-fearing monks to 
visit him. 

The saint inquired of them, “Are you able to endure the hardships 
of this place, hunger and thirst, and every kind of want?” They replied, 
“Yes, revered father, we are willing with God’s help and with your 
prayers.” 

Holy Sergei, seeing their faith and zeal, marveled, and said, “My 
brethren, I desired to dwell alone in the wilderness and, furthermore, 
to die in this place. If it be God’s will that there shall be a monastery in 
this place, and that many brethren will be gathered here, then may 
God’s holy will be done. I welcome you with joy, but let each one of 
you build himself a cell. Furthermore, let it be known to you, if you 
come to dwell in the wilderness, the beginning of righteousness is the 
fear of the Lord.” [...] 

Within the space of a year the abbot who had given the tonsure to 
St. Sergei fell ill and, after a short while, he passed out of this life. Then 
God put it into the hearts of the brethren to go to blessed Sergei, and 
to say to him, “Father, we cannot continue without an abbot. We de- 
sire you to be our abbot, and the guide of our souls and bodies.” 

The saint sighed from the bottom of his heart, and replied, “I 
have had no thought of becoming abbot, for my soul longs to finish its 
course here as an ordinary monk.” The brethren urged him again and 
again to be their abbot; finally, overcome by his compassionate love, 
but groaning inwardly, he said, “Fathers and brethren, I will say no 
more against it, and will submit to the will of God; he sees into our 
hearts and souls. We will go into the town, to the bishop.” [...] 

He never sent away anyone who came to him for the tonsure, 
neither old nor young, nor rich nor poor; he received them all with 
fervent joy; but he did not give them the tonsure at once. He who 
would be a monk was ordered, first, to put on a long, black cloth gar- 
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ment and to live with the brethren until he got accustomed to all the 
monastic rules; then, later, he was given full monk’s attire of cloak and 
hood. Finally, when he was deemed worthy, he was allowed the 
“schema,”’® the mark of the ascetic. 

After vespers, and late at night, especially on long dark nights, the 
saint used to leave his cell and go the round of the monks’ cells. If he 
heard anyone saying his prayers, or making genuflections, or busy with 
his own handiwork, he was gratified and gave thanks to God. If, on 
the other hand, he heard two or three monks chatting together, or 
laughing, he was displeased, rapped on the door or window, and 
passed on. In the morning he would send for them and, indirectly, 
quietly and gently, by means of some parable, reprove them. If he was 
a humble and submissive brother he would quickly admit his fault and, 
bowing low before St. Sergei, would beg his forgiveness. If, instead, he 
was not a humble brother, and stood erect thinking he was not the 
person referred to, then the saint, with patience, would make it clear to 
him, and order him to do a public penance.’ In this way they all 
learned to pray to God assiduously; not to chat with one another after 
vespets; and to do their own handiwork with all their might; and to 
have the psalms of David all day on their lips. 

In the beginning, when the monastery was first built, many were 
the hardships and privations. A main road lay a long way off, and wil- 
derness surrounded the monastery. Here the monks lived, it is believed, 
for fifteen years. Then, in the time of the Grand Duke Ivan Iva- 
novich,'® Christians!! began to arrive from all parts and to settle in 
the vicinity. The forest was cut down, there was no one to prevent it; 
the trees were hewn down, none were spared, and the forest was con- 
verted into an open plain as we now see it. A village was built, and 
houses; and visitors came to the monastery bringing their countless 
offerings. But in the beginning, when they settled in this place, they all 
suffered great privations. At times there was no bread or flour, and all 
means of subsistence were lacking; at times there was no wine for the 
Eucharist, nor incense, nor wax candles. The monks sang matins at 
dawn with no lights, save that of a single birch or pine torch. [...] 


8. schema—a habit or cloak worn by monks. 

9. public penance—a custom attributed to St. Theodosius and derived from 
the Greek Studite rule. 

10. Grand Duke Ivan Ivanovich—1353-1359. 

11. Christians—the word here refers to peasants. 
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So shabby were [St. Sergei’s] clothes, worse than [those] of any of 
the monks, that several people were misled and did not recognize him. 
One day a Christian from a nearby village, who had never seen the 
saint, came to visit him. The abbot was digging in the garden. The vis- 
itor looked about and asked, “Where is Sergei? Where is the wonderful 
and famous man?” 

A brother replied, “In the garden, digging; wait a while, until he 
comes in.” 

The visitor, growing impatient, peeped through an aperture, and 
perceived the saint wearing shabby attire, patched, in holes, and face 
covered with sweat; and he could not believe that this was he of whom 
he had heard. When the saint came from the garden, the monks in- 
formed him, “This is he whom you wish to see.” 

The visitor turned from the saint and mocked him: “I came to see 
a prophet and you point out to me a needy-looking beggar. I see no 
glory, no majesty and honor about him. He wears no fine and rich 
apparel; he has no attendants, no trained servants; he is but a needy, 
indigent beggar.” 

The brethren, reporting to the abbot, said, “We hardly dare tell 
you, revered father, and we would send away your guest as a 
good-for-nothing, rude fellow; he has been discourteous and disre- 
spectful about you, reproaches us, and will not listen to us.” 

The holy man, fixing his eyes on the brethren and seeing their 
confusion, said to them, “Do not do so, brethren, for he did not come 
to see you. He came to visit me.” And, since he expected no obeisance 
from his visitor, he went toward him, humbly bowing low to the 


ground before him, and blessed and praised him for his right judgment. 


Then, taking him by the hand, the saint sat him down at his right hand, 
and bade him partake of food and drink. The visitor expressed his 
regret at not seeing Sergei, whom he had taken the trouble to come 
and visit; and his wish had not been fulfilled. The saint remarked, “Be 
not sad about it, for such is God’s grace that no one ever leaves this 
place with a heavy heart.” [...] 

We will now turn to the miracles God performs through his elect. 
Owing to lack of water near the monastery, the brotherhood suffered 
great discomfort, which increased with their numbers and having to 
carry water from a distance. Some of the monks even complained to 
the abbot, “When you set out to build a monastery on this spot, why 
did you not observe that it was not near water?” They repeated this 
query with vexation, often. 
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The saint told them, “TI intended to worship and pray in this place 
alone. But God willed that a monastery such as this, dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, should arise.” 

Going out of the monastery, accompanied by one of the brethren, 
he made his way through a ravine below the monastery, and finding a 
small pool of rain water, he knelt down and prayed. No sooner had he 
made the sign of the cross over the spot, than a bubbling spring arose, 
which is still to be seen to this day, and from whence water is drawn to 
supply every need of the monastery. 

Many cures have been granted to the faithful from the waters; and 
people have come from long distances to fetch the water and carry it 
away and to give it to their sick to drink. From the time it appeared, 
and for a number of years, the spring was called after Sergei. The wise 
man, not seeking renown, was displeased, and remarked, “Never let 
me hear that a well is called by my name. I did not give this water; God 
gave it to us unworthy men.” [...] 

Living on the banks of the Volga, a long distance away from the 
lavra,!? was a man who owned great possessions, but who was afflict- 
ed incessantly, day and night, by a cruel and evil spirit. Not only did he 
break iron chains, but ten or more strong men could not hold him. His 
relatives, hearing tell of the saint, journeyed with him to the monastery, 
where dwelt the servant of the Lord. When they came to the monas- 
tery the madman broke loose from his bonds, and flung himself about, 
crying, “I will not go, I will not. I will go back from whence I came.” 
They informed the saint, who gave the order to sound the “bilo,” 
and when the brethren were assembled they sang the Te Deum for the 
sick. The madman grew calmer little by little, and when he was led into 
the monastery, the saint came out of church, carrying a cross, where- 
upon the sufferer, with a loud cry, fled from the spot, and flung him- 
self into a pool of rainwater standing nearby, exclaiming, “O horrible, 
O terrible flame.” By the grace of God and the saint’s prayers he tre- 
covered, and was restored to his right mind. When they inquired what 
he meant by his exclamation, he told them, “When the saint wanted to 
bless me with the cross, I saw a great flame proceeding from him, and 


12. davra—an honorary name bestowed on the four great monasteries in 
Russia, including that of St. Sergei. 

13. bilo—a percussion instrument, consisting of a long piece of planed tim- 
ber, used in monasteries to summon monks to prayer. 
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it seized hold of me. So I threw myself into the water, fearing that I 
should be consumed in the flame.” [...] 

One day some Greeks arrived from Constantinople, sent by the 
patriarch to visit the saint. Making a deep obeisance they said to him, 
“The all-powerful patriarch of Constantinople, Philotheus, sends you 
his blessing,” and they presented him with gifts from the patriarch, a 
cross and a paramand,'* and also handed him a letter from him. 

The saint asked, “Are you sure you have not been sent to some- 
one else? How can IJ, a sinner, be worthy of such gifts from the most 
illustrious patriarch?” 

They replied, “We have indeed been sent to you, holy Sergei.” The 
elder went then to see the metropolitan, Aleksei, and took with him 
the missive brought from the patriarch. The metropolitan ordered the 
epistle to be read to him. It ran, “By the grace of God, the archbishop 
of Constantinople, the Ecumenical Patriarch Philotheus, by the Holy 
Spirit, to our son and fellow-servant Sergei. Divine grace and peace, 
and our blessing be with you. We have heard tell of your godly life 
dedicated to God, for which we greatly praise and glorify God. One 
thing, however, has not been established; you have not formed a 
community. Take note, blessed one, that even the great prophet and 
our father in God, David, embracing all things with his mind, could 
not bestow higher praise than when he said, ‘But now, however good 
and however perfect, yet, above all, is abiding together in brotherly 
love.’ Therefore I counsel you to establish a community. That God’s 
blessing and his grace be always upon you.” The elder inquired of the 
metropolitan, “Revered teacher, what would you have us do?” The 
metropolitan replied, “With all our heart we approve, and return 
thanks.” 

From henceforth life on the basis of community was established 
in the monastery. The saint, wise pastor, appointed to each brother his 
duties, one to be cellarer,!5 others to be cooks and bakers, another to 
cate for the sick, and for church duties, an ecclesiarch,!© and a 
sub-ecclesiarch,!7 and sacristans,!8 and so forth. He further an- 


14. paramand—a square cloth, embroidered with the instruments of the pas- 
sion, worn to symbolize the yoke of Christ. 

15. cearer—the monk responsible for the monastery’s provisions. 

16. ecclesiarch—a monk responsible for caring for eucharistic elements, the 
baptismal font, relics, church decorations, etc. 

17. sub-ecclesiarch—the ecclesiarch's assistant. 
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nounced that the ordinances of the holy fathers were to be strictly 
observed; all things were to be possessed in common, no monk was to 
hold property of his own. 

His community having been established with much wisdom, the 
numbers of his followers soon increased. Also, the larger the supply of 
offerings to the monastery, the more hospitality was extended. No 
person in need ever left the monastery empty-handed; and the saint 
gave orders that the poor and all strangers were to be allowed to rest in 
the monastery, and no suppliant to be refused, adding, “If you will 
follow my precepts and continue in them faithfully, God will reward 
you, and when I leave this life our monastery will prosper and continue 
to stand with the Lord’s blessing for many years.” And to the present 
day it has remained standing. [...] 

After a while, a Greek bishop came from Constantinople to 
Moscow, but, although he had heard a great deal about the saint, his 
doubts about him prevailed, for, he reasoned, “How can such a light 
have appeared in this savage land, more especially in these latter days?” 
He, therefore, resolved to go to the monastery and see the saint. When 
he drew near to the monastery, fear entered his soul and, as soon as he 
entered the monastery and beheld the saint, blindness fell upon him. 
The venerable Sergei took him by the hand and led him to his cell. The 
bishop, with tears, confessed his doubts to the saint, and prayed for 
the recovery of his sight. The gentle lover of humility touched his 
blinded pupils and, as it were, scales fell from his eyes, and instantly he 
recovered his sight. The bishop proclaimed to all that the saint was 
indeed a man of God and that, in God’s mercy, he himself had been 
deemed worthy to behold a celestial man and an earthly angel. [...] 








18. sacristans—monks responsible for vestments. 
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21. Rise of the Moscow Patriarchate 


he introduction to this section can be found in the com- 

panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 

Eastetn Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 
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21.1 Legendary Origin of Muscovy 
(ca. 1523-1533) 


“A Legend about the Origin of the Muscovite Dynasty,” in Source Book for 
Russian History, Russian History from Early Times to 1917, 1:159. Used by permis- 
sion of Yale University Press. 


As the Muscovite state grew stronger, particularly after driv- 
ing out the last of its Mongol conquerors in 1480, it crafted a his- 
tory for itself commensurate with its aspirations. Contemporary 
church scholars, using sources mostly unknown to us, wrote 
several histories in the early 1500s. In later years other Muscovite 
chroniclers incorporated these histories into their own works. 





Figure 109. Muscovy, ca. 1500 


The history below is from a manuscript found in the Joseph 
Volokolamsk Monastery, about eighty miles west of Moscow. 
Although riddled with falsehoods, it tells us much about how the 
Muscovite church and state wished to be viewed, namely as im- 
portant institutions with roots in antiquity and revered by the 
Byzantine emperor himself. 
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[...] Augustus, the Roman caesar [...] began to impose tribute upon 
the whole world. [...] And he established [...] Prus, his kinsman, on the 
banks of the river Vistula [...] up to the river called Nieman, which 
flows into the sea. Prus lived for many years, until the fourth generation; 
and thenceforth and to this day it is called the Prussian land. 

At that time a certain voevoda! of Novgorod, Gostomysl by 
name, was nearing the end of his life; and he called to him all the rulers 
of Novgorod and said to them: “O men of Novgorod, this is my 
counsel to you: that you send wise men to the Prussian land and invite 
a tuler for yourselves from among the lines that are there.” And they 
went to the Prussian land and found there a certain prince, Riurik by 
name, who was of the lineage of the Roman caesar Augustus. And the 
envoys from all the people of Novgorod besought Prince Riurik to 
come and rule over them. And Prince Riurik came to Novgorod, 
bringing with him his two brothers, one Truvor by name and the other 
Sineus, and a third person, his nephew Oleg. And thenceforth it was 
called Novgorod the Great; and the grand prince Riurik was the first to 
tule there. 

The fourth generation from Prince Riurik was the grand prince 
Vladimir, he who illumined the Russian land through holy baptism in 
the year 6496.2 And the fourth generation from Prince Vladimir was 
the grand prince Vladimir Vsevolodovich Monomakh, _ his 
great-grandson. When he reigned in Kiev as grand prince [...] he gath- 
ered a host of many thousands, and he sent them to Thrace, a province 
of Tsargrad, and they took many captives and returned with great 
wealth. 

And the pious tsar? Constantine Monomachus then reigned in 
Tsargrad;* at that time he was waging war against the Persians and the 
Latins. And he reached a wise and regal decision, and dispatched en- 
voys to the grand prince Vladimir Vsevolodovich: Neophytus, metro- 
politan of Ephesus, and with him two bishops [...] and some of his 
nobles. And from his neck [Constantine Monomachus] took the 
life-giving cross made of the very life-giving wood upon which the Lord 


1. voevoda—military governor. 
2. the year 6496—988. 

3. tsar—emperor. 

4. Tsargrad—Constantinople. 
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Jesus had been crucified. Likewise he took the tsar’s crown from his 
head and placed it upon a golden tray; and he ordered brought to him 
[...] the necklet he wore on his shoulders, and a chain wrought from 
Arabian gold, and many other princely gifts. And he gave them to the 
metropolitan Neophytus and the bishops and his noble envoys, and he 
sent them to the grand prince Vladimir Vsevolodovich, entreating him 
and speaking thus: “Accept from us, O God-loving faithful prince, these 
worthy gifts, which since the immemorial beginnings of your lineage and 
descent have been the tsar’s lot, for glory and for honor, and for your 
crowning as a free and autocratic tsar. And our envoys shall entreat you 
that we ask your grace for peace and friendship, so that God’s churches 
may be undisturbed, and all Orthodoxy may live in peace under the 
present power of our empire and under your free autocratic rule over 
great Russia. And may you be known henceforth as the God-crowned 
tsar, crowned with this tsar’s crown by the hand of the most holy 
metropolitan Lord Neophytus and the bishops.” 

And from that time on, the grand prince Vladimir Vsevolodovich 
was called Monomakh, tsar of great Russia. And afterward in the years 
that followed he lived in peace and friendship with Tsar Konstantin. 
Thenceforth and to this day the grand princes of Vladimir have been 
crowned with that crown of the tsars. 
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21.2 Stoglav Council (1551) 


Jack Kollman, The Moscow Stoglav (“Hundred Chapters”) Church Council of 1551 
(Ph.D. diss., University of Michigan, 1978), 264, 252, 270, 281-282, 286, 295, 
298, 339, 349, 357-360, 396-397, 416, 476-477, 529-530, 533-534, 536, 538- 
541, 550, 556-557, 559. Used by permission of Jack Kollman. “The Stoglav, 
1551,” in Source Book for Russian History, 1:165-166. Used by permission of Yale 
University Press. 








Figure 110. Sergei Ivanov (1864-1910), “Zemsky Sobor,” an imagined de- 
piction of the tsar meeting with boiars and clerics 


Now that the Russian church was independent of Constan- 
tinople, the question of relations between the Muscovite church 
and state became more complex. A council of the Russian 
church assembled in 1551 to sort through multiple issues. Tsar 
Ivan IV (“Ivan the Terrible”) attended, as did representatives 
from the “Boiar Duma,” an advisory council to the tsar, which 
included the highest-ranking members of the Russian aristocra- 
cy. 

Tsar Ivan hoped the council would endorse his desire to 
secularize church lands and make clerics subject to secular 
courts. It did not: the majority of delegates decisively rejected 
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these proposals. In fact the council ruled that ecclesiastical 
properties were inviolable and that only church courts enjoyed 
jurisdiction over clerics. As a concession, however, the council 
agreed that monasteries would not found any new settlements. 

The council spent much of its time standardizing the Rus- 
sian liturgy and the way in which churches were administered. It 
passed resolutions to provide clergy with better education and to 
hold them to a higher level of moral conduct. The council also 
condemned heretical movements and pagan practices, an indi- 
cation that Russia in the mid-1500s was by no means a uniformly 
Orthodox country. 

The council’s pronouncements numbered one hundred, 
hence the name Stog/av or “Hundred Chapters.” The following 
resolutions offer insights into issues on churchmen’s minds: reg- 
ulating icon painters, fixing corruptions in service books, edu- 
cating and selecting priests, keeping priests sober, preventing 
laziness in monasteries, defining what falls under the church’s 
jurisdiction, guarding against foreign influence, preventing the 
faithful from joining sects and cults, and saving clergy and laity 
from sexual immorality. 


* Paganism ° 

Chapter 41: [...] On Trinity Saturday® throughout villages and 
parish districts men and women are gathering on graves, and they are 
wailing among the tombs with great screaming. And then the minstrels 
and male and female fiddlers begin to play. After their wailing ceases, 
they begin to leap, dance, clap their hands and sing satanic songs. [The 
people gathering] on these same graves include deceivers and swindlers. 
eee 
Chapter 41: [...] At the pagan festivities around [Saint] John’s 
Day,°® on Christmas Eve and on the eve of Epiphany,’ men, women, 
and maidens are gathering for nocturnal licentiousness, indecent con- 
versation, diabolic songs, dancing, leaping and sacrilegious acts. Boys 
are being corrupted and girls depraved. And as night is departing they 


5. Trinity Saturday—seven weeks after Easter. 
6. [Saint] John’s Day—24 June. 
7. eve of the Epiphany—6 January. 
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go to the river with great screaming, as if from devils, and bathe in the 
water. And when the bells begin to ring for matins, they depart to their 
homes and collapse, as if dead from the great turmoil. [...] 

Chapter 41: [...] And before sunrise on Great Thursday,® straw is 
being burned and the dead summoned; some ignorant priests are even 
placing salt under the altar on Great Thursday, and they keep it there 
until the seventh Thursday after the Great Day,? and they distribute 
this salt as a cure for people and cattle. [...] 

[...] [A]t each new moon or on Great Thursday, people put tinder 
on a piece of wood (this piece of wood has tinder at both ends), and they 
place the ends against a second piece of wood and rub them together 
until fire issues forth. And they burn this fire at the gates or in front of 
the doors of their homes or in front of their shops, one place or the 
other, and they pass through the fire with their wives and children, 
practicing sorcery according to an ancient custom. 

Chapter 92: [...] There are still many ignorant, simple children, 
Orthodox Christians in cities and villages, who are indulging in Hel- 
lenistic demonic madness, various games and handclapping, at night 
on the eve of the holiday of the nativity!® of the great John the Pre- 
cursor,'! and on the holiday itself, all day until night. Men, women, 
and children are going about along streets and to bodies of water, in- 
dulging in diversions, all sorts of games, all sorts of amusements, sa- 
tanic songs, dances, playing on psalteries, committing many other types 
of shameless spectacles, and even getting drunk. 

Similar things are being done on the eve and the day of the Nativ- 
ity of Christ, on the eve of [the holiday of] Basil the Great!? and on 
the eve of Epiphany.!? Moreover, other types of such improper acts 
are being committed on Trinity Saturday,'* and on the first Monday of 
the Fast of [Saint] Peter,!> after the beginning of that fast, people are 
going about among villages and parish districts, indulging in amuse- 


8. Great Thursday—Maundy Thursday, the Thursday before Easter. 
9. Great Day—Eastet. 

10. holiday of the nativity—24 June. 

11. John the Precursor—John the Baptist. 

12. [the holiday of] Basil the Great—30 January. 

13. Epiphany—6 January. 

14. Trinity Saturday—seven weeks after Easter. 

15. Fast of [Saint] Peter—eight weeks after Easter. 
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ments like [this] same improper Hellenistic demonic madness, and are 
thereby angering God. 

These simple children are openly sinning, yet no one restrains 
them by means of excommunication or interdiction, no priests chastise 
them, no judges intimidate them for committing such improper acts 
that are forbidden by the holy fathers. [...] 

Chapter 93: [...] Instead of this demonic madness, Orthodox 
Christians from now and henceforth should occupy themselves with 
prayer in God’s churches on such holy and venerable holidays and fast 
days, rejoicing with divine songs, listening attentively to the holy divine 
instruction, and standing with fear during divine liturgies. Afterward, 
they may entertain guests with food and drink in their houses, exalting 
God together with members of the sacerdotal order and with their 
friends, feeding the infirm, and celebrating the glory of God, but not 
getting drunk. [...] 


¢ Icon painting 

Chapter 43: [...] [A]rchbishops and bishops shall investigate icon 
masters throughout all cities, hamlets and monasteries of their districts, 
and shall themselves examine their paintings. And after selecting those 
in their district who are distinguished master painters, they shall appoint 
them to watch over all icon painters, so that among them there shall be 
no bad or disobedient ones. And the archbishops and bishops shall 
themselves watch over these appointed painters and hold them in 
greater honor than ordinary men [...], for this iconography is an hon- 
orable art. [...] 

Chapter 93: [...] Whoever is gifted by God to take up painting 
according to the model and likeness [of the subject], let that person paint. 
But whoever is not gifted, let him cease forever from such work; let not 
God’s name be discredited by such painting. And if any persons do not 
cease from such work, they shall suffer the tsar’s wrath and shall be tried. 
And if they make answer: “By this [work] do we live and support our- 
selves,” such speech from them will not be heeded, for they do not 
know what they are saying and do not realize that they have sinned in 
this matter. Not all men are meant to be painters: for God has granted 
many and various crafts by which men are to support themselves and 
live besides icon painting, and God’s image must not be subjected to 
reproach and shame. [...] 
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* Copying and correcting service books ° 

Chapter 9: [...] At matins it is said, in accordance with the true 
translation: “O Lord, it is good to confess to you and to sing in your 
name, O most high, to declare your grace in the morning and your truth 
each night.” Some persons arbitrarily say, contrary to the true [text]: “to 
declare your grace in the morning and your truth each day,” and others 
arbitrarily say “each time.” But the true wording according to the 
prophet David is, “to declare your grace in the morning and your truth 
each night.” [...] 

Chapter 28: [...] [Scribes shall] copy from good translations. And 
after they have been written, [the copies] should be corrected, and only 
then shall they be sold; and uncorrected books should not be sold. And 
if any scribe, after having copied a book, sells the uncorrected copy, you 
should interdict him with great severity. And if anyone buys an uncor- 
rected book from him, you should interdict that person in the same way, 
with great severity, so that henceforth they not do such a thing. And 
henceforth, if a seller and buyer be discovered doing this, you should 
take these books from them without recompense, and this action will in 
no way bring dishonor upon you. And after having been corrected, [the 
books] shall be donated to churches which are poor in books. [...] 


¢ Educating and selecting priests ° 

Chapter 26: [...] Above all [teachers] should guard and preserve 
their pupils in total purity and protect them from any sort of corruption, 
especially from the filthy sins of sodomy and masturbation, and from all 
kinds of impurities, so that through [the teachers] protection and in- 
struction they will reach maturity fit to hold the office of priest. And you 
should instruct your pupils about God’s holy churches and teach them 
the fear of God, teach them all kinds of decent behavior, the chanting of 
psalms, reading, singing, and the chanting of canons according to the 
ecclesiastical rubrics. [...] 

Chapter 41: [...] In all holy churches in the metropolitanate, in 
archepiscopates and in episcopates, parishioners shall select priests, 
deacons and lectors who are talented and thoroughly literate, and whose 
lives are itreproachable. And [the parishioners] shall not take any money 
from them as recompense for the church or for themselves, and they 
shall accompany them to the prelate. After having taught and instructed 
[the candidates], the prelate shall give them his blessing. [...] 
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° Liturgical practice * 

Chapter 5: [...] And people, in their sinfulness, have become au- 
dacious: they are standing without fear in God’s cathedrals and parish 
churches in Tatar!® skullcaps and in [other] caps, and with walking 
sticks, as if they were in a marketplace, or at a disgraceful spectacle, or at 
a banquet, or in a tavern. And there is conversation, grumbling, all kinds 
of arguments and discussions, and disgraceful things are said. The divine 
singing is not heard amid the diversion. God’s church was built to be 
entered for prayer, for praying with fear to God for the remission of sins. 
Instead, we are arousing God to anger. [...] 

Chapter 5: [...] And priests themselves are chanting improperly in 
their churches, two or three at a time.'7 And lay persons at the same 
time are creating diversions among themselves and indulging in all 
sorts of idle talk. Both of these practices are pernicious. Both shep- 
herds and sheep have together gone astray and been ruined. And 
priests and unordained church servitors always stand in church drunk 
and without fear; they quarrel, and all sorts of improper speech always 
issues from their mouths. Lay persons, seeing their disorderliness, do 
likewise and are ruined. Priests struggle and fight among themselves in 
churches, and in monasteries such disorder is also committed. [...] 

Chapter 16: [...] And at matins and vespers the psalms and the 
psalter shall be spoken softly and unhurriedly, with utmost attention. 
Likewise, the ¢ropar'® and sedalen'? hymns should be announced in 
their proper order and unhurriedly, and then shall be read. And the 
psalms and psalter shall not be spoken simultaneously. Likewise, the 
canons shall not be recited simultaneously, two at a time, because this 
great impropriety in our Orthodoxy is a sin which the holy fathers 
have denounced. [...] 

Chapter 29: [...] [Cathedral priests must ensure that clergy] attend 
God’s churches and that they stand during the divine service in an 
orderly manner, with complete spiritual attentiveness, and so that they 
not fight, nor insult one another, nor talk obscenely, nor enter the 
church and holy sanctuary while drunk, nor fight to bloodshed. [...] 


16. Tatars—Turkish peoples native to the Volga region in Russia. 

17. chanting ... two or three at a time—an attempt to shorten the service by re- 
citing different readings simultaneously. 

18. ¢ropar-—a hymn of one stanza. 

19. sedalen—a hymn sung as an introduction to “sitting,” a period of rest in 
the service. 
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Chapter 31: [...] [Those crossing themselves] should arrange the 
right arm, that is to say the right hand, for the representation of the cross 
by joining together the thumb and last two fingers, and by joining the 
index and middle fingers, extended and slightly bent. Thus shall prelates 
and priests bestow a blessing and make the sign of the cross on them- 
selves with two fingers, just as the holy fathers have taught how to 
represent the sign of the cross [...]. In the same manner should all 
Orthodox Christians arrange the hand and represent the sign of the 
cross on themselves with two fingers and make reverences, just as we 
said previously. If anyone does not bestow a blessing with two fingers 
the way Christ did, or does not make the sign of the cross [on himself] 
with two fingers, the holy fathers have said that he will be anathema- 
tized.° [...] 

Chapter 38: [...] [Clergymen shall teach their parishioners] and 
their wives and children to come to God’s holy churches with faith and 
love, so that they stand during each divine service [...] with fear, in 
trembling, with great attentiveness, and with tears and heartfelt sighing, 
each person in repentance of his transgressions and with a pure con- 
science and contrite heart, directing his attention at absolutely no earthly 
thought, imagining that he is standing in Heaven. [...] 

Chapter 41: [...] Buffoons, organ players, jesters and psaltery 
players are playing in lay weddings and singing devilish songs. And as 
[the wedding party] goes to the church for the marriage ceremony, with 
the priest carrying the cross, [the entertainers] are strolling in front of 
them with all these games. And priests do not prohibit their doing this. 
[...] 

Chapter 42: [...] [I]n Pskov,?! and in many monasteries and 
churches in the land of Pskov, and in many places in the land of Nov- 
gorod, triple alleluias are said to this day. [...] Henceforth Orthodox 
Christians must say “Alleluia” twice,” and the third time say “Glory to 


20. ... he will be anathematized—this statement caused all sorts of trouble for 
the Russian church. Reforms in the 1600s, designed to bring the Russian litur- 
gy into line with Greek practice, stipulated that the cross should be made with 
three fingers. A terrible schism broke out when “Old Believers,” citing the Sto- 
glav resolutions, insisted that the sign of the cross could be made only with 
two fingers. See section “25. Patriarch Nikon and the Old Belief” in this vol- 
ume. 

21. Pskov—a city just east of modern Estonia. 

22. Henceforth Orthodox Christians must say “Alleluia” twice—this stipulation was 
also reversed in the 1600s, angering Old Believers. 
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you, O Lord,” as is held and taught by the holy catholic apostolic 
church, rather than say “Alleluia” three times and the fourth time say 
“Glory to you, O Lord,” as was formerly said in Pskov and in many 
places. This is not an Orthodox tradition, but a Latin heresy, that they 
glorify the Trinity not three but four times. [...] 


¢ Monasteries * 

Chapter 5: [...] And in monasteries, monks and priests are being 
tonsured for the salvation of their souls, but some of them take the 
tonsure in order to enjoy physical comfort and to carouse and wander 
about villages, indulging themselves. 

O archimandrites?? and hegumens,™* some archimandrites and 
hegumens are also purchasing their positions and are even avoiding the 
Divine Liturgy, the refectory*® and the brotherhood. They are enter- 
taining guests in their cells, they are accommodating their relatives in 
the monastery, and they are living off [the resources] of the monastery 
and likewise of the [monastery’s] villages. And monasteries ate be- 
coming deserted because of this, and old lay servants and donors are 
being driven out. 

And elsewhere, women and maidens are casually entering cells, 
and young children are living in all the cells unhindered. 

In villages and throughout the world monks are wandering 
shamelessly. 

Archimandrites and hegumens are being sent among monasteries, 
and collections are made in a monastery by them alone, without [the 
approval of] the conciliar elders; and stewards are also negligent about 
this, and monasteries and [monasterial] villages are being desolated by 
them and their relatives. 

And priests and poor brothers are greedy and covetous, and in 
evety way troubled, obsessed by all sorts of needs. Everything that 
ensures the tranquility of a monastery—its wealth and all its abun- 
dance—is being depleted by those in authority and by their families, 
relatives, boiars, guests and close friends. Is this befitting the rule that 
the brotherhood abide together in common? [...] 


23. archimandrite—this may refer to a superior abbot who supervises several 
abbots, or it may function simply as a title of respect and honor. 

24. hegumens—heads of monasteries (abbots). 

25. refectory—monastic dining room. 
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Chapter 5: [...] In all monasteries, hegumens, monks and priests 
[are drinking] intoxicating beverages, and secular priests are drinking 
beyond all measure. How can the laity be saved and instructed against all 
evil, when [churchmen] themselves are practicing the very impropriety 
that is forbidden the monk in his vows and the priest in his ordination 
and laying on of hands? In the name of God, investigate this matter 
sufficiently, so that pastors shall not suffer perdition because of their 
drunkenness, and so that [lay persons], seeing their [example], shall 
likewise [not suffer perdition]. [...] 

Chapter 52: [...] [T]he canons of the holy fathers and the rules of 
the great monasteries command monks to drink wine at the proper time, 
when it is appropriate, but not always—sometimes three cups, some- 
times two, sometimes one. For wine was kept in all monasteries both in 
ancient times and currently, but there was no drinking to intoxication. 
For such is witnessed by many well-born men and monks who have 
been in the city of Constantinople and at holy Mount Athos, and in 
other places there. For not only monks, but also all Orthodox Christians 
there detest and despise intoxication. Therefore everyone has wine, but 
they flee from intoxication as if from pestilence. For such is the custom 
of that land. [...] 


* Judicial claims ¢ 

Chapter 63: [...] And these are matters under ecclesiastical juris- 
diction: divorces; adultery; marital infidelity by husbands; rape; abduc- 
tion of women; [a dispute] between husband and wife over property; 
marriages between persons related by either blood or marriage; sorcery, 
enchantment, magic, witchcraft and herb magic; offense by any of the 
following three means: adultery, magic herbs or heretical activity; biting; 
or a son beating his father, a mother beating her daughter or a daugh- 
ter-in-law [beating] her mother-in-law; or anyone who reviles his father 
or mother with foul language; or sisters, children and families who 
contest their inheritance; theft in a church; body snatching; chopping up 
a cross or taking chips from crosses on walls; bringing a beast, bird or 
dog into a church without great necessity, or committing any other 
impropriety in church; or if two friends are having a fight, and the wife 
of one of them grabs the other by the testicles and crushes him; or 
anyone who has sexual relations with a four-legged animal; or anyone 


26. secular priests—mattied priests and deacons (as opposed to unmatried, 
monastic clergy). 
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who says prayers in a barn, in a rye field, in a grove or next to a body of 
water; or an [unmarried] maiden who gives birth to a child. [...] 


* National and religious identity ° 

Chapter 39: [...] For it has been said that the laws and patrimony of 
one country do not transfer to another, for each country adheres to its 
own customary law. Having accepted the true Orthodox law from God, 
we have been defiled by the lawlessness of other countries, we have 
adopted evil customs from them, and we have become oppressed by 
these things from those countries. [...] 

Chapter 5: [...] And—because of our sins—feebleness, negligence 
and carelessness have entered the world in recent times. People calling 
themselves Christians, people thirty years old and old people are shaving 
their heads, beards and mustaches, and they are wearing garments and 
clothes of lands of other faiths. How can such persons be recognized as 
Christians? [...] 

Chapter 40: [...] Likewise, the sacred canons prohibit all Orthodox 
Christians from shaving one’s beard and cutting one’s mustache.*” Such 
acts are not Orthodox, but Latin, and a part of the heretical tradition 
of the Greek emperor Constantine Copronymous.”8 A canon of the 
holy apostles says as follows: “If someone shaves his beard and ap- 
pears thus, no service should be performed over him [at death], nor 
should the forty days’ memorial service be celebrated for him, nor 
should liturgical loaves or candles be brought to church in his memory. 
He shall be accounted among the unfaithful, for this [shaving] is the 
custom of a heretic. ” 


* Sects anid cults © 
Chapter 41: [...] And among parish districts, villages and rural 
cantons, false prophets are wandering: peasant men and women, 
maidens and old women, naked and barefoot, their hair grown long and 
hanging loose, and they quake and smite themselves. And they are 
saying that Saint Paraskeva”? and Saint Anastasia*? appear to them 


27. sacred canons prohibit ... mustache—no such canons existed. 

28. Constantine Copronymous—Byzantine emperor from 745 to 775. In fact 
Constantine said nothing about shaving. 

29. Saint Paraskeva—a third-century martyr from south-central Turkey; the 
patron saint of traders. 

30. Saint Anastasia—a Roman martyr who died during the persecutions of 
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and order them to command and discipline Christians in accordance 
with the canons. And they are commanding that peasants not do 
manual labor on Wednesday or Friday and that women not spin, nor 
wash clothes, nor fire up the stoves [for the bathhouse]. And others 
are commanding that sacrilegious acts be committed, contrary to di- 
vine scripture. [...] 

Orthodox Christians should not heed such seducers; they should 
throw them out of their homes and shun them. For the holy apostles 
and holy fathers have transmitted, commanded and decreed to all Or- 
thodox Christians to labor for five days, and on Saturday and Sunday 
to occupy themselves in prayer and to observe the holidays. Likewise, 
it has been commanded to all Orthodox Christians throughout the 
entire year not only to fast on Wednesday and Friday, but also to be- 
labor themselves in all kinds of deeds and to do manual labor. [...] 


* Sexual immorality 

Chapter 5: [...] Let us recall why the Lord previously flooded the 
entire world, protecting only Noah: was it not because of lechery? And 
why did he devour Sodom and Gomorrah with fire, leading away only 
the righteous Lot: was it not because of adolescent lechery? And for 
what sin did the city of Nineveh perish?! And why, under the New 
Testament, did the Lord deliver up Constantinople (Tsargrad) to peo- 
ple of another race, the godless Turk? [...] 

[...] Recently we have suffered every type of misfortune at the 
hands of our enemies and because of God’s great punishment. What 
sins have we not committed? Concerning this, we must suffer greatly 
and have great sorrow and correct our sinful wrongdoings. [...] 

Chapter 33: [...] In regard to this evil, certain persons, having 
forgotten the fear of God, are committing a filthy iniquity that ought not 
be committed by Orthodox persons: namely, the perdition of sodomy, 
[which has driven] many people into confusion, temptation and ruin. 
And our Orthodox Christian faith is being ridiculed and reproached by 
many people and by those of other faiths. Concerning all these de- 
nounced, filthy, disgraceful and shabby acts, the spiritual fa- 
thers—consecrated archpriests and priests—shall severely interrogate 


Diocletian (285-305). 

31. Nineveh perish—see the book of Jonah, in which God tells Jonah, “Go at 
once to Nineveh, that great city, and cry out against it; for their wickedness has 
come up before me” (Jonah 1:2, NRSV). 
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and control their spiritual children, making great spiritual demands upon 
them, so that they not commit such filthy and impure acts. Whoever is 
not repentant, yet vows henceforth [not to commit sodomy], you should 
correct them in accordance with the canons of the holy apostles and 
holy fathers, but without penance you should not absolve them. And 
whatever persons do not reform themselves and do not repent, you 
should excommunicate them from all holy things and not grant them 
entrance to the church. [...] 

Chapter 41: [...] And in the city of Pskov, men and women, and 
also monks and nuns, are bathing together in the same bathhouse 
without shame. This should be prohibited, so that they cease from this 
impropriety, for, in accordance with the canons of the holy fathers, it is 
not fitting for a man and woman to bathe together in the same bath- 
house. [...] 
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21.3 Iov’s Installation as Patriarch (1600s) 


“An Anonymous Account of the Installation of the Moscow Patriarch, January 
26-28, 1589,” in Source Book for Russian History, 1:176-177. Used by permission 
of Yale University Press. 


This account of Iov’s installation as patriarch in 1589 comes 
from a collection of manuscripts from the 1600s. 











And as the patriarch [of Constantinople] Jeremiah came into the 
vestibule, the patriarch Iov came out of the chamber and met him on 
the porch before the doors, and [...] Patriarch Jeremiah asked the 
blessing of Iov, the newly elevated patriarch of Moscow. 

And the patriarch Iov spoke to him thus: “You are for me the 
great lord and elder of elders and father: from you I have received the 
patriarchal blessing and elevation to the great throne in the cathedral 
of the honored and glorious Dormition of the most pure Mother of 
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God* and the holy Moscow miracle workers Peter and Aleksei and 
Tona, and it is now fitting for you to give us your blessing.” 

And in answer to this the patriarch Jeremiah spoke: “In all the 
world there is but one pious tsar, while the future shall be as God may 
grant; it is here that the ecumenical patriarch should be, while in old 
Tsargrad the Christian faith is being driven out by the infidel Turks for 
our sins.” 

And after saying these things, the ecumenical patriarch Jeremiah 
gave his blessing to the patriarch Iov, and after receiving the blessing 
of the patriarch Jeremiah, the patriarch Iov likewise gave his blessing, 
and they kissed each other in the name of Christ. 

[...] And when [the choir] began to sing “Long life to the lord’? 
the patriarch Jeremiah seated the patriarch Iov in the place that had 
been prepared, paying him great honor and saluting him. [...] And the 
patriarchs seated themselves for a short time; and after the chanters had 
finished singing, the ecumenical patriarch Jeremiah arose, joyfully 
summoned in a loud voice the holy council*+ and all the Christian 
people to gather around him, and spoke to them thus: “Almighty God 
has shed his grace upon the Russian realm for its pure way of life, and 
for its supplications, and for its great charity, and for the prayers of the 
pious sovereign, tsar, and grand prince Feodor Ivanovich, autocrat of 
all Russia, to elevate a patriarch in the apostolic cathedral of the hon- 
ored and glorious Dormition of the most pure Mother of God and of 
the holy Russian miracle workers Peter and Aleksei and Iona, since in 
all the world there is but one pious tsar.” 














32. Dormition ...—the death and bodily resurrection of the Theotokos. 
33. Long life to the lord—long life to the newly consecrated prelate, Iov. 
34. the holy counci-—the council consisting of the higher clergy. 
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22.1 Martyrdom of Boris and Gleb (1000s) 


“The Narrative and Passion and Encomium of the Holy Martyrs Boris and 

Gleb,” trans. Marvin Kantor, in An Anthology of Russian Literature from Earliest 

Writings to Modern Fiction: Introduction to a Culture, ed. Nicholas Rzhevsky (Ar- 

monk, NY: M. E. Sharpe, 1996), 21-32. All attempts to contact rightsholder 
failed. 


The first, great work of literature to emerge from medieval 
Russia appeared in The Russian Primary Chronicle. Impossible 
to date and extant in several variants, it recounts a murder in 1015 
during a fight for succession between the sons of Vladimir (980— 
1015 and referenced as “Volodimir” in this tale), the prince re- 
sponsible for the conversion of Rus’ to Christianity. 

The story is significant for its celebration of pacifism. Unlike 
the Life of Constantine, which celebrates all things military, 
“The Narrative and Passion and Encomium of the Holy Martyrs 
Boris and Gleb” tells of two brothers who refuse to take arms 
against a third brother, choosing to die rather than fight. As Ser- 
gei Zenkovsky notes, this is the first instance in either Eastern or 
Western ecclesiastical literature in which a humble martyr, imi- 
tating Christ, chooses to die (at least symbolically) for the sins of 
man. Hete the Christ to imitate is the humble, sacrificial 
Christ—far different from the conquering Christ prominent in 
other religious tales. “The Martyrdom of Boris and Gleb” con- 
stitutes a Russian paean to pacifism unlike anything found in 
Byzantium. 
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Figure 112. Icon of Boris and Gleb, 1300s 


Bless us Lord, our Father. 

The generation of the righteous shall be blessed, said the prophet, 
and their seed shall be blessed. Thus these things came to pass before 
the time when the autocrat of the entire land of Rus’ was Volodimir,! 
son of Sviatoslav and grandson of Igor, he who enlightened this entire 
land of Rus’ with holy baptism.? Of his other virtues we shall speak 


1. Volodimir—Prince Vladimir, responsible for the Christianization of Rus’. 
2. enlightened this entire land of Rus’ with holy Baptism—988. 
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elsewhere; there is not time now, but of such things we shall speak in 
due course. 

Now this Volodimir had twelve sons, not by one wife, but by their 
several mothers.* Among these sons Vyseslav was the eldest, and after 
him came Iziaslav. The third was Sviatopolk, who conceived this evil 
murder. His mother, a Greek, was formerly a nun, and Iaropolk, Vo- 
lodimir’s brother, took her, and because of the beauty of her face he 
unfrocked her and begot of her this accursed Sviatopolk. But Volodi- 
mir, who was still a pagan, killed Iaropolk and took his wife who was 
pregnant; and of her was born this accursed Sviatopolk. And [Sviato- 
polk] was of two fathers who were brothers, and for this reason Vo- 
lodimir loved him not, for he was not of him. And by Rogneda he had 
four sons: Iziaslav, Mstislav, Iaroslav, and Vsevolod; and by another he 
had Sviatoslav and Mstislav;+ and by a Bulgarian woman, Boris and 
Gleb. And he placed them all in different lands as rulers: [...] the ac- 
cursed Sviatopolk as ruler in Pinsk, and Iaroslav in Novgorod, Boris in 
Rostov, and Gleb in Murom. But I will cease speaking of this at length, 
lest we lose ourselves through prolixity in forgetfulness. But let us 
speak about what I began. 

Now after many days had passed and Volodimir’s days were 
drawing to a close—for twenty-eight years had passed since the holy 
baptism—he fell gravely ill. At that same time Boris was coming from 
Rostov. The Pechenegs* from that region were waging war against 
Rus’. And Volodimir was in great sorrow because he could not march 
against them, and he sorrowed much. And summoning the blessed 
Boris—who was named Roman in holy baptism and was quick in obe- 
dience—and turning over many troops to him, he sent him against the 
godless Pechenegs. And rising with joy [Boris] went, saying, “I am 
prepared to do before your eyes as much as the will of your heart 
commands.” For of such did the author of the Proverbs say: “I was 
my father’s son, obedient and beloved in the sight of my mother.” 

But after setting out and not finding his adversaries, he turned 
back. And a messenger came to him, informing him of his father’s 


3. several mothers—V olodimir/ Vladimir was a polygamist before his conver- 
sion. 

4. Mstislav—he had two sons named Mstislav. 

5. Pechenegs—nomadic Turks who controlled the land south of Rus’, includ- 
ing trade routes between Rus’ and Byzantium. They functioned at times as 
allies but more frequently as enemies. 
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death: how his father Vasily°—for such was the name given him in 
holy baptism—had passed away,’ and how Sviatopolk had concealed 
the death of his father, and at night in Berestovo,® after taking up the 
floor and wrapping him in a rug, they lowered him to the ground with 
ropes, took him by sledge,? and placed him in the Church of the Holy 
Mother of God. 

And when the saintly Boris heard this he grew weak in body and 
his entire face was covered with tears. And being choked with tears, he 
could not speak, but in his heart he began to speak thusly: “Woe to me, 
light of my eyes, radiance and dawn of my face, bridle of my youth, 
admonition of my foolishness! Woe to me, my father and lord! To 
whom shall I turn, to whom shall I look, where shall I sate myself with 
the good instruction and admonitions of your understanding? Woe to 
me, woe to me! How could you vanish, my light, while I was not there? 
If only I myself had prepared your venerable body for burial with my 
own hands and committed it to the grave. But I neither carried the 
manly beauty of your body, nor was I worthy of kissing your re- 
splendent gray hair. But, O blessed one, remember me in your peace! 
My heart burns, my soul confuses my mind, and I know not to whom 
to turn and to whom to extend this bitter sorrow. To the brother 
whom I would have in place of a father? But he, methinks, has learned 
worldly vanities and contemplates my murder. If he sheds my blood 
and attempts to slay me, then a martyr shall I be to my Lord. For I 
shall not resist, because it is written: ‘God resists the proud, but gives 
grace to the humble.’ And the apostle says: “He who says, I love God, 
and hates his brother, is a liar.” And again: “There is no fear in love; 
perfect love casts out fear.’ Therefore what shall I say or what shall I 
do? Lo, shall I go to my brother and say, ‘Be a father to me. You are 
my brother and elder. What is your command, my lord?” 

And musing thus in his mind, he set off to his brother, and he 
said in his heart: “Were I at least to see the face of my younger brother 
Gleb, as Joseph did Benjamin.” !° And considering all this in his heart, 
he said: “Your will be done, my Lord.” And in his mind he thought: 


6. Vasily—V olodimir/ Vladimir. 

7. passed away—1015. 

8. Berestovo—one of Vladimir’s estates neat Kiev. 

9. took him by sledge—part of standard burial practice in ancient Rus’. 

10. as Joseph did Benjamin—an allusion to Genesis 43:29, in which Joseph, 
having prospered in the Pharaoh’s court, asks to see his youngest brother. 
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“If I go to my father’s house, many tongues there will incline my heart 
toward banishment of my brother, just as my father acted before holy 
baptism for the sake of glory and princely power in this world, all of 
which passes away being less than a cobweb. So whither must I go 
upon departure from this place? And how shall I return then? What 
will an answer be for me? 

“Where shall I conceal the multitude of my sins? For what did my 
father’s brothers or my father heretofore acquire? Where are their lives 
and their worldly glory, the purple robes and silks, the silver and gold, 
the wines and meads, the fine food and swift steeds, the great and 
beautiful homes, the many possessions, the tribute and countless hon- 
ors, and the pride in their boiars? All this already is for them as though 
it had never been. Everything has vanished with them, and there is no 
help from any one of them or from theit possessions, from a multitude 
of slaves or from the glory of this world. For Solomon, having passed 
through all things, having seen all things, having acquired and accumu- 
lated all things, did say after casting his eyes about: “Vanity of vanities; 
all is vanity!’ Help comes only from good deeds, from true belief, and 
from unfeigned love.” 

Continuing on his way, he considered the beauty and goodliness 
of his body and was completely choked with tears. And wanting to 
restrain himself, he could not. And all who saw him thus wept for his 
virtuous body and the venerable understanding of his age. And each in 
his soul groaned with heartfelt grief, and all were troubled in their sor- 
row. For who would not bemoan that grievous death upon drawing it 
before the eyes of his heart! For his countenance and gaze were 
downcast, and his holy heart was broken. For this blessed one was just 
and compassionate, serene, gentle, humble, merciful to all, and solici- 
tous of all. And the divinely blessed Boris meditated in his heart and 
said: “I know my brother is incited by men of evil intent to slay me, 
and he will destroy me. If he sheds my blood, then a martyr shall I be 
to my Lord, and the Lord will receive my spirit.” Then, forgetting his 
deathly sorrow, he comforted his heart with the divine words: “Who- 
ever shall lose his soul for my sake and for the sake of my words, shall 
find it and keep it in life eternal.” And he went on with a joyful heart, 
saying: “O most merciful Lord, despise not me, who trusts in you, but 
save my soul.” 

Now after his father’s death, Sviatopolk had settled in Kiev. Upon 
summoning the people of Kiev and giving them many gifts, he dis- 
missed them. Then he sent to Boris, saying: “Brother, I wish there to 
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be love between us and shall add to your share of father’s possessions.” 
But he spoke deceitfully and not the truth. He came secretly at night to 
Vyshegorod,!! summoned Putsa and the men of Vyshegorod, and said 
to them: ‘Tell me in truth, are you loyal to me?” And Putsa said: “We 
all are ready to lay down out lives for you.” 

But the devil, that hater of man’s goodness from the beginning of 
time, upon seeing the saintly Boris had placed all his hope in the Lord, 
began to be even more active. And as once before he found Cain 
ablaze with fratricide, so now he found in truth a second Cain in Svi- 
atopolk and snared his thought, that he should kill all his father’s heirs 
and seize all power for himself alone. Then the thrice-accursed Svi- 
atopolk summoned to himself the counselors of all evil and the chiefs 
of all untruth, and upon opening his lips most foul he emitted an evil 
voice, saying to Putsa’s people: “Since you promise to lay down your 
lives for me, go in secret, my friends, and where you find my brother 
Boris, watch for an opportunity and slay him.” And they promised to 
do so. For of such the prophet said: “They make haste to shed blood 
unjustly: for they pledge blood and gather evil to themselves. Their 
ways ate those of gathering iniquity; and they embrace their souls with 
impurity.” 

Now, upon returning, the blessed Boris pitched his tents on the 
Lto.'!* And his retinue said to him: “Go, settle in Kiev on your father’s 
throne, for all the troops are in your hands.” But he answered them: 
“It is not for me to raise my hand against my own brother, and espe- 
cially against an elder one whom I would have as a father.” And when 
they heard this, the troops departed from him, and he remained with 
only his retainers. 

On the Sabbath day he was in distress and grief, and his heart was 
oppressed. And he entered his tent and wept with a broken heart but a 
joyful soul, sorrowfully lifting his voice: “Despise not my tears, O Lord. 
For as I have my hope in you, so shall I, together with your servants, 
accept my portion and lot with all your holy ones, for you are a merci- 
ful God, and to you shall we render praise forever. Amen.” He 
thought of the martyrdom and passion of the holy martyr Nikita and 
of Saint Viacheslav,!> whose murders were similar to this, and how 


11. Vyshegorod—a town just north of Kiev. 

12. Lto—the Alta River, which flows into the Trubezh River southeast of 
Kiev. 

13. martyrdom and passion of the holy martyr Nikita and of Saint Viacheslav—the 
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the murderer of Saint Barbara was her own father.'* And he thought 
of the word of the wise Solomon: “The righteous live for evermore; 
their reward also is with the Lord, the care of them is with the most 
high.” And only with this word was he comforted, and he rejoiced. 

Then evening came. And he commanded that vespers be chanted, 
and he himself entered his tent and began to say the evening prayer 
with bitter tears, frequent sighs, and much groaning. Afterward he lay 
down to sleep. And his sleep was troubled by many thoughts and a 
great, heavy, and terrible grief: How to give himself up to the martyt’s 
passion; how to suffer and end the course and keep the faith so as to 
receive the predestined crown from the hands of the Almighty. 

Upon awakening early, he saw it was the time of morning: it was 
holy Sunday. He said to his presbyter: “Arise, begin matins.” And 
having put shoes on his feet and having washed his face, he himself 
began to pray to the Lord God. 

But those sent by Sviatopolk had arrived on the Lto during the 
night, and drawing near they heard the voice of the blessed martyr 
chanting the morning psalter. And since he had knowledge of his 
murder, he began to chant: “Lord, how are they increased who trouble 
me! Many are they who rise up against me,” and other psalms in their 
entirety. And he began to chant the psalter: “Many dogs have com- 
passed me and fat bulls have beset me round”; and also, “O Lord my 
God, in you do I put my trust: save me.” After this he chanted the 
canon in the same way. And when he finished matins, he began to pray, 
gazing upon the icon of the Lord and saying: “O Lord Jesus Christ, 
who in this image did appear upon earth, having by your will chosen to 
be nailed to the cross, accepting your passion for the sake of our sins, 
make me worthy of accepting my passion.” 

And when he heard evil whispers near the tent, he was atremble 
and began to shed tears from his eyes, and he said: “Glory be to you, 
O Lord, for all things; for you have made me worthy of accepting this 
bitter death, prompted by envy, and to suffer all things for the love of 





martyr Nikita was tortured and burned at the stake in 372 for preaching Chris- 
tianity among the Visigoths. Viacheslav, a Czech prince, was, like Boris, killed 
by his politically ambitious brother in 929. 

14. the murderer of Saint Barbara was her own father—St. Barbara’s father, angry 
over her conversion to Christianity, turned her over to Roman authorities in 
Bithynia in 306. Legend has it that her father was struck by lightning as soon as 
she was beheaded. 
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your word. I desired not to seek for myself alone and have chosen 
naught for myself, according to the apostle: ‘Charity bears all things, 
believes all things, and seeks not her own,’ and also: “There is no fear 
in love; but perfect love casts out fear.’ Therefore, O Lord, my soul is 
ever in your hands, for the law I have not forgotten. As it pleases the 
Lord, so be it.” And when the priest and the retainer who served him 
looked and saw their lord downcast and overwhelmed by grief, they 
began to mourn greatly and said: “O dear and precious lord of ours, 
how filled with goodness you are that for the sake of the love of Christ 
you desired not to resist, though many were the troops you held in 
your hands.” And having said this, they were saddened. 

And at that moment he saw those running toward the tent, the 
flash of weapons and the unsheathing of swords. And the venerable 
body of the most merciful Boris, Christ’s holy and blessed martyr, was 
pierced without mercy. Those who stabbed him with lances were the 
accursed Putsa, Talts, Elovich, and Liashko. Upon seeing this, his re- 
tainer threw himself upon the body of the blessed one, saying: “I shall 
not leave you, my precious lord; where the beauty of your body with- 
ers, there too will it be granted me to end my life.’ He was a Hungari- 
an by birth named Georgy, and upon him was placed a golden neck- 
lace, and he was loved by Boris beyond measure. And they ran him 
through on that spot. 

And as he was wounded, Boris ran out of the tent in haste. And 
those standing around him began to say: “Why do you stand gazing? 
Let us end what was begun and do as we were commanded.” 

Hearing this, the blessed one began to pray and ingratiate himself 
to them, saying: “My dear and beloved brethren, grant me a little time 
that I may at least pray to my God.” And upon glancing tearfully up at 
the heavens and sighing bitterly, he began to pray with these words: 
“God of many mercies, my merciful and most merciful Lord! Glory be 
to you, that you have made me worthy to flee from the deception of 
this deceitful life. Glory be to you, most compassionate giver of life, 
that you have made me worthy of the suffering of the holy martyrs. 
Glory be to you, O Lord, lover of man, that you have made me worthy 
to fulfill the desire of my heart. Glory be to you, my Christ, to your 
great compassion, that you have directed my worldly feet onto the 
right way, running to you without fault. Look down from your holy 
heights and see the sickness of my heart, which I caught from my 
kinsman, that for your sake I am killed this day. I am counted as a 
sheep for the slaughter. For you know, my Lord, that I shall neither 
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resist nor speak contrarily. Though I had all my father’s troops in my 
hands and all whom my father loved, yet I plotted naught against my 
brother. But he has found it possible to rise up against me so greatly. If 
an enemy reproached me, I could have borne it; if he that hated me did 
magnify himself against me, I would have hid myself. But, you, O Lord, 
behold and judge between me and between my brother; and, Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge, but receive my spirit in peace. Amen.” 

Then, looking at them with tender eyes and a downcast face, and 
bathed in tears, he said: “Brethren, end the service you have begun; 
and peace be to my brother, and to you, my brethren.” 

And all those hearing his words were unable to utter a single word, 
because of tears and fear, and bitter grief, and much weeping, but with 
bitter sighs they wept, and each groaned in his soul and said mourn- 
fully: “Woe to us, our dear and precious prince, guide for the blind, 
clothier of the naked, staff for the aged, teacher for the untaught! Who 
will do all these things now? For surely he did not desire the glory of 
this world; he did not desire revels with venerable nobles; he did not 
desire the grandeur found in this life! Who does not marvel at his great 
humility; who is not humbled, seeing and hearing of this humility?” 
And at that moment he passed away and delivered his soul into the 
hands of the living God, in the month of July, on the twenty-fourth 
day, the ninth day before the calends!> of August. 

And they also slew many retainers. But since they could not tre- 
move the necklace from Georgy, they cut off his head and tossed him 
aside, and for that reason his body could not be recognized later. Upon 
wrapping the blessed Boris in a tent flap and laying him in a wagon, 
they drove off. And when they were in a pine forest he began to raise 
his holy head. Learning of this, Sviatopolk sent two Varangians, and 
they pierced him through the heart with a sword. Thus he expired and 
received a crown everlasting. After having brought him to Vyshegorod, 
they laid his body in the earth and buried it near the Church of Saint 
Vasily. 

And the accursed Sviatopolk stopped not with this murder but 
rabidly began to crave even greater ones. And as it was evident his 
heart’s desite had been gained, he immediately forgot his evil murder 
and great offense and did not, therefore, give himself over in the least 
to repentance. But it was at this moment that Satan entered his heart 
and began to spur him to commit greater, cruder, and more numerous 


15. calends—first day of the month. 
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murders. For he said in his accursed soul, “What shall I do? If I aban- 
don the matter of this murder of mine now, I must expect two things. 
If my brothers find me out, then they, anticipating me, will deal with 
me even more bitterly. And if not this, they will drive me out, and I 
will be a stranger to my father’s throne, and the sorrows of my land 
will devour me, and the scorn of the scorners will fall upon me; anoth- 
er will receive my principality, and none will dwell in my courts, for I 
have persecuted the one the Lord did love and added a wound to grief. 
Thus I shall add iniquity to iniquity. Let not the sin of my mother be 
expiated, and let me not be recorded with the righteous, but let my 
name be expunged from the book of the living.” 

And so it came to pass, as we shall relate later; there is no time for 
this now. But let us return to the foregoing. 

Having put this in his mind, that evil counselor the devil sum- 
moned the blessed Gleb, saying: “Come quickly; your father summons 
you and is very sick.” [Gleb] quickly mounted his horse and set off 
with a small retinue. And when he came to the Volga, the horse be- 
neath him stumbled over a rut in the field and slightly injured its leg. 
And he came to Smolensk and went on from Smolensk, and within 
viewing distance from there he boarded a small vessel on the Smia- 
din. 6 
At that time news of his father’s death reached Iaroslav from 
Predslava. And Iaroslav sent a message to Gleb, saying: “Do not go, 
brother; your father has died. And your brother has been murdered by 
Sviatopolk.” 

Upon hearing this, the blessed one cried out with bitter weeping 
and heartfelt grief, saying: “O woe to me, my Lord! With twofold 
weeping I weep and moan, with twofold grief I grieve and groan. Woe 
to me, woe to me! I weep greatly for my father, but I weep even more 
and have despaired for you, my brother and lord Boris. How is it that 
you have been run through? How is it that you have been delivered to 
death without mercy? How is it that you have received your ruin not 
from an enemy but from your own brother? Woe to me! Better it 
would have been for me to die with you than to live on in this life, 
alone and orphaned without you. I thought soon to see your angelic 
face, and behold, such distress has overtaken me. 

“In hopeless grief I would have died with you, my lord! And now 
what shall I do, wretched and separated from your goodness and from 





16. Smiadin’-—a river neat Smolensk. 
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the great wisdom of my father? O, my dear brother and lord! If you 
received courage from the Lord, pray for me in my grievous hopeless- 
ness, that I may be made worthy to receive the same passion and to 
abide with you rather than in this deceitful world.” 

And so, as he was groaning and weeping and wetting the earth 
with his tears, and calling upon God with frequent sighs, those sent by 
Sviatopolk suddenly arrived—those evil servants of his, merciless 
bloodsuckers, the fiercest of fratricides, having the souls of savage 
beasts. The saintly one had set off in a small vessel, and they met him 
at the mouth of the Smiadin. And when he saw them, he rejoiced in 
his soul; but they, upon seeing him, were covered with gloom and 
rowed toward him. And he expected to receive greetings from them. 
But when they drew alongside, the evil ones began to leap into his boat 
with bared swords, which glittered like water in their hands. And im- 
mediately the oars fell from all hands, and all were numb with fear. 

When the blessed one saw this, he understood they wished to kill 
him. He gazed at them with tender eyes, his face bathed in tears, bro- 
ken in heart, humbled in mind, frequently sighing, choked with tears, 
and weakened in body, and he lifted his voice in sorrow: “Let me be, 
my dear and precious brethren, let me be, for I have done you no evil! 
Leave me alone, brethren and lords, leave me alone! What wrong have 
I done my brother [Sviatopolk] and you, my brethren and lords? If 
there be some wrong, take me to your prince, to my brother and lord. 
Have mercy on my youth, have mercy, my lords! You are my lords, I 
your slave. Reap me not from a life unripened; reap not the ear of 
grain still unripe but bearing the milk of innocence! Cut not the shoot 
still less than fully grown but bearing fruit. I implore you and humble 
myself before you, fear that spoken from the mouths of the apostles: 
‘Be not children in understanding: however in malice be children, but 
in understanding be men!’ I, brethren, both in malice and maturity am 
still a child. This is not murder but butchery! What evil have I done? 
Witness to it, and I shall not complain if you wish to sate yourselves 
with my blood. I am in your hands already brethren, and my brother’s, 
your prince.” 

But not a single word of this shamed them in any way, and like 
savage beasts they seized him. Seeing they did not heed his words, he 
began to speak thus: “Save yourself, my dear father and lord Vasily! 
Save yourself, my mother and lady! Save yourself also, brother Boris, 
elder of my youth! Save yourself also, brother and helpmate Iaroslav! 
Save yourself also, brother and enemy Sviatopolk! Save yourselves also, 
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brethren and retinue! All save yourselves! I shall no longer see you in 
this life, for Iam parted from you by force.” 

And weeping he said: “Vasily, Vasily, my father and lord! Incline 
your ear and hear my voice; look and see what is happening to your 
child, how I am being slaughtered without guilt. Woe to me, woe to 
me! Hearken, O Heaven, and attend, O earth! And you, brother Boris, 
hear my voice! My father, Vasily, have I summoned, and he obeyed me 
not. Do you not wish to obey me as well? See the sorrow of my heart 
and the wound of my soul! See my tears flowing like a river! And no 
one heeds me. But you remember me and pray for me to our Lord as 
one possessing courage and standing by his throne.” 

And bending his knees, he began to pray thus: “Most compas- 
sionate and most merciful Lord! Turn not from my tears but have pity 
on my grievous hopelessness; see the crushing of my heart. For lo, I 
am being slaughtered and know not why, nor understand for which 
wrong. You know, O Lord, my Lord! I know you, who to your apos- 
tles said: ‘For my name, for my sake, they shall lay their hands on you, 
and you shall be betrayed by kinfolk and by friends; and brothers shall 
betray brother to death and they shall cause you to be put to death for 
my name’s sake.’ And also: ‘In your patience you possess your souls.’ 
See, O Lord, and judge! For behold, my soul is prepared before you, 
Lord, and we lift up our praise to you, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, now and always and forever more. Amen.” 

Then, looking at them, he said with a dejected voice and choking 
throat: “You have already done this in your thoughts; now that you 
have come, do what you were sent for.” Then the accursed Goriaser 
ordered them to slay him quickly. Gleb’s cook, Torchin by name, drew 
a knife and, seizing the blessed one, slaughtered him like a meek and 
innocent lamb. It was in the month of September, on the fifth day, on 
Monday. And a pure and fragrant sacrifice was brought to the Lord; 
and [Gleb] entered into the dwelling places of Heaven, and came to 
the Lord, and saw the brother whom he desired, and both received the 
heavenly crown they had desired, and they rejoiced in the great ineffa- 
ble joy they had attained. 

But they, the accursed murderers, returned to the one who had 
sent them, just as David said: “Sinners shall be turned to Hell, and all 
those that forget God.” And again: “The sinners have drawn out the 
sword and have bent their bow, to slay the upright of heart. And their 
swotd shall enter into their own heart, and their bows shall be broken, 
for the sinners shall perish.” And they told Sviatopolk, “We have done 
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what you have commanded.” And hearing this he exalted in his heart. 
And that which was said by the psalmist David came to pass: “Why 
boast you in mischief, O mighty man? Your tongue devises lies and 
iniquity all the day long. You love evil more than good, lying rather 
than to speak righteousness. You love all devouring words, and a de- 
ceitful tongue. For this reason God shall destroy you forever. He shall 
take you away and pluck you out of your dwelling place, and root you 
out of the land of the living.” 

After Gleb had been slain, he was cast in a deserted place between 
two hollowed-out tree trunks.'!7 But the Lord does not forsake his 
servants, as David said: “The Lord keeps all their bones: and not one 
of them is broken.” And though the saintly one lay there a long time, 
he remained entirely unharmed, for [God] left him not in oblivion and 
neglect but gave signs: now a pillar of fire was seen, now burning can- 
dles. Moreover, merchants passing by on the way would hear the sing- 
ing of angels; and others, hunters and shepherds, also saw and heard 
these things. It did not occur to anyone to search for the body of the 
saintly one until Iaroslav, unable to bear this evil murder, moved 
against that fratricide, the accursed Sviatopolk, and fought many bat- 
tles with him and was always victorious, with the aid of God and the 
help of the saintly ones. And as many battles as he waged, the accursed 
one always returned shamed and defeated. 

Finally this thrice-accursed one attacked with a horde of 
Pechenegs. And having gathered troops, Iaroslav went forth against 
him, to the Lto River, and he halted at the place where the saintly Bo- 
ris was slain. Lifting up his hands to Heaven, he said: “Behold, the 
blood of my brother cries out to you O Lord, just as the blood of Abel 
did in times past. Avenge him too; afflict him with sorrow and fear, 
just as you did the fratricide Cain. I beseech you, O Lord, may they 
receive accordingly. And though you are departed in body, yet in grace 
you live and stand before the Lord: Help me with your prayer.” 

After this was spoken, they advanced against one another, and the 
field of the Lto was covered with a multitude of troops. As the sun 
rose, they met in battle, and the fighting was extremely fierce. They 
clashed three times and fought throughout the entire day. Toward 
evening Iaroslav triumphed, and the accursed Sviatopolk fled. A de- 
mon fell upon him, and his bones became weak so that he was unable 


17. hollowed-out tree tranks—Slavs often buried corpses in hollowed-out tree 
trunks. 
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even to sit on his horse; so they carried him on a litter. They fled to 
Brest with him, but he said: “Flee! O behold, they are pursuing us!” 
They sent out troops to meet [the supposed pursuers], but there was 
no one pursuing or chasing after him. And lying in a faint, he would 
start and say, “Let us flee, they are still pursuing, O me!” And he could 
not endure being in one place and fled through the land of the 
Liakhs,'® pursued by the wrath of God. He fled into the wilderness 
between the lands of the Czechs and Liakhs and there forfeited his life 
in an evil manner. And he received his reward from the Lord. And just 


as the fatal wound was visited upon him, so after death eternal torment. 


Thus was he deprived of both lives. Here he lost not only his prince- 
dom but also his life, and there he was not only bereft of the kingdom 
of Heaven and life with the angels but was given over to torment and 
fire. And his grave exists even to this day, and from it issues an evil 
stench for the edification of men. 

Whoever acquits himself so after hearing of such things will re- 
ceive the same, and even more than this. Just as Cain, who knew not 
the retribution he would receive, received one wound, but Lamech,!? 
because he knew of the punishment visited upon Cain, was punished 
seventyfold. Such are the retributions for evildoers. For just as the 
Emperor Julian,” who spilled much blood from the holy martyrs, 
received a bitter and inhuman death, stabbed in the heart with a lance, 
not knowing by whom he was run through, so too did this one, fleeing 
not knowing from whom, receive a vile death. And from then on, dis- 
cord ceased in the land of Rus’, and Jaroslav assumed all power over it. 


[...] 


18. Liakhs—Poles. 

19. Lamech—see Genesis 4:23-24, in which Lamech admits to killing a 
young man who wounded him. “If Cain is avenged sevenfold, truly Lamech 
seventy-sevenfold.” (NRSV) 

20. Emperor Julian—Julian the Apostate (361-363). 
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22.2 Descent of the Virgin into Hell (1100s) 


“The Descent of the Virgin into Hell,” trans. Leo Wiener, in Anthology of Rus- 
sian Literature from the Earliest Period to the Present, ed. Leo Wiener (New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, 1902), 1:96-100. Public domain. 


Scripture, patristic writings, the lives of saints, and liturgical 
texts made their way into Rus’ from Byzantium after the conver- 
sion of Prince Vladimir. So did a large number of apocryphal or 
non-canonical texts. Some of these apocryphal works, modeled 
on canonical scripture, became quite popular. An especially be- 
loved example, The Descent of the Virgin into Hell, appeats be- 
low. 

Mary, the Mother of God, has always held an exalted place 
in the Eastern churches (recall the debates over the term The- 
otokos), particularly in Russia. In this story God himself 
acknowledges, “There is not a human being who does not praise 
your name.” Here we see the Virgin Mary as a compassionate 
intercessor, pleading on behalf of humanity before her Son. God 
does not honor all her pleas (the Jews, according to this text, de- 
serve no compassion—an example of an abiding strain of anti- 
semitism in Russian Orthodoxy), but he does show compassion 
for those who ask the Mother of God to intercede on their behalf. 


The Holy Virgin wished to see the torments of the souls, and she 
said to Mikhail, the archangel, “Tell me all things that are on the earth!” 
And Mikhail said to her, “As you say, Blessed One, I will tell you all 
things.” And the Holy Virgin said to him, “How many torments are 
there, which the Christian race is suffering?’ And the archangel said to 
her, “Uncountable are the torments!” And the Blessed One said to him, 
“Show me, in Heaven and on earth!” 

Then the archangel ordered the angels to come from the south, 
and Hell was opened. And she saw the people who were suffering in 
Hell, and there were a great number of men and women, and there was 
much weeping. And the Blessed One asked the archangel, “Who are 
these people?” And the archangel said, “These are the people who did 
not believe in the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, but forgot 
God and believed in things that God has created for our sakes; they 
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called everything God: the sun and the moon, the earth and water, 
beasts and reptiles. They changed Troian, Khors, Veles, and Perun”! 
to gods, and believed in evil spirits. They are even now held in evil 
darkness, therefore they suffer such torments.” 

And she saw in another place a great darkness. The Holy Lady 
asked, “What is this darkness, and who are these people who dwell in 
it?” The archangel replied, “Many souls dwell in this place.” The Holy 
Virgin said, “Let the darkness be dispersed so I may see the torment.” 
And the angels who watched over the torment answered, “We have 
been forbidden to let them see light until the coming of your blessed 
Son, who is brighter than seven suns.” And the Holy Virgin was sad- 
dened, and she raised her eyes to the angels and looked at the invisible 
throne of her Father? and said, “In the name of the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Spirit! Let the darkness be taken away so I may see 
this torment.” 

And the darkness was lifted, and seven heavens were seen, and a 
great multitude of men and women dwelt there, and there was loud 
weeping and a mighty noise. When the Holy Virgin saw them, she 
spoke to them, weeping tears. “What have you done, wretched and 
unworthy people, and what has brought you here?” There was no 
voice, nor an answer from them. And the watching angels asked, “Why 
do you not speak?” And the tormented said, “Blessed One! We have 
not seen light for a long time, and we cannot look up.” The Holy Vir- 
gin, looking at them, wept bitterly. And the tormented, seeing her, 
asked, “How is it, Holy Virgin, that you have visited us? Your blessed 
Son came to the earth and did not ask for us, nor Abraham the patri- 
arch, nor Moses the prophet, nor John the Baptist, nor Paul the apos- 
tle, the Lord’s favorite. But you, Holy Virgin and intercessor, you are a 
protection for the Christian people.” Then the Holy Virgin said to 
Mikhail the archangel, “What is their sin?” And Mikhail said, “These 
are the people who did not believe in the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, nor in you, Holy Virgin! They did not want to proclaim 
your name, nor the name of him who was born to you—our Lord 
Jesus Christ—who, having come in the flesh, has sanctified the earth 
through baptism. It is for this that they are tormented here.” Weeping 
again, the Holy Virgin asked them, “Why do you live in error? Do you 


21. Troian, Khors, Veles, and Perun—pagan gods of Rus'. 
22. her Father—God the Father. 
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not know that all creation honors my name?” When the Holy Virgin 
said this, darkness fell again on them. 

The archangel asked her, “Where, Blessed One, do you want to go 
now? To the south or to the north?” The Blessed One said, “Let us go 
out to the south!” And there came the cherubim and the seraphim” 
and four hundred angels, who took the Holy Virgin to the south where 
there was a river of fire. A multitude of men and women stood in the 
river, some up to their waists, some to their shoulders, some to their 
necks, and some above their heads. Seeing this, the Holy Virgin wept 
aloud and asked the archangel, “Who are these people who are im- 
mersed up to their waists in the fire?” And the archangel said to her, 
“They are the people who have been cursed by their fathers and 
mothers; for this the cursed ones suffer torment here.” And the Holy 
Virgin asked, “And those who are in the fiery flame up to their necks; 
who are they?” The angel said to her, “They ate those who have eaten 
human flesh; for this they are tormented here.” And the holy one said, 
“Those who are immersed in the fiery flame above their heads, who 
are they?” And the archangel spoke, “Those are people, Lady, 
who—while holding the cross—have sworn falsely."*4 The holy one 
said to the archangel, “I beg you this one thing: let me also enter so I 
may suffer together with the Christians, for they have called them- 
selves the children of my Son.” And the archangel said, “Rest yourself 
in Paradise!” And the holy one said, “I beg you, move the hosts of the 
seven heavens and all the hosts of the angels so we may pray for the 
sinners, and God may accept our prayer and have mercy on them. I 
beg you, order the angelic host to carry me to the heavenly height and 
take me before the invisible Father!” 

The archangel so ordered, and the cherubim and seraphim ap- 
peared and carried the Blessed One to the heavenly height and put her 
down at the throne of the invisible Father. She raised her hands to her 
blessed Son and said, “Have mercy, O master, on the sinners, for I 
have seen them, and I could not endure. Let me be tormented together 
with the Christians!” And a voice came to her and said, “How can I 
have mercy on them? I see the nails in my Son’s hands.” And she said, 
“Master! I do not pray for the infidel Jews, but for the Christians I ask 
your forgiveness!” And a voice came to her: “I see how they have had 
no mercy on my children, so I can have no mercy on them.” 





23. cherubim and seraphim—orders of angels. 
24. ... have sworn falsely—taken false oaths; lied. 
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The holy one said again, “Have mercy, O master, on the sinners, 
the creation of your own hands, who proclaim your name over the 
whole earth and even in their torments, and who in all places say, 
“Most Holy Lady, Mother of God, aid us!” Then the Lord said to her, 
“Hear, Holy Mother of God! There is not a man who does not praise 
your name. I will not abandon them, neither in Heaven, nor on earth.” 
And the Holy Virgin said, “Where is Moses, the prophet? Where are all 
the prophets? And you, fathers, who have never committed a sin? 
Where is Paul, God’s favorite? Where is the Sunday, the pride of the 
Christian? And where is the power of the worshipful cross through 
which Adam and Eve were delivered from their curse?” 

Then Mikhail the archangel and all the angels said, “Have mercy, 
O master, on the sinners!’ And Moses wept loud and said, “Have 
mercy on them, O Lord! For I have given them your law!” And John 
wept and said, “Have mercy, O master! I preached your Gospel to 
them.” And Paul wept and said, “Have mercy, O master! For I carried 
your epistles to the churches.” 

And those who were in the darkness heard of this, and they all 
wept with one voice and said, “Have mercy on us, Son of God! Have 
mercy on us, king of all eternity!” And the master said, “Hear all! I 
have planted Paradise and created man according to my image and 
made him lord over Paradise and gave him eternal life. But they have 
disobeyed me and sinned in their selfishness and delivered themselves 
to death. ... You became Christians only in words, and did not keep 
my commands; for this you find yourselves now in the everlasting fire, 
and I should not have mercy on you! But today, through the goodness 
of my Father who sent me to you, and through the intercession of my 
Mother who wept much for you, and through Mikhail, the archangel 
of the Gospel, and through the multitude of my martyrs who have 
labored much on your behalf, I give you from Good Thursday” to 
Holy Pentecost,” day and night, for a rest,?” and you praise the Fa- 
ther and the Son and the Holy Spirit!” And they all answered, “Glory 
be to your goodness! Glory to the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, now and forever!” 


25. Good Thursday—ot Maundy Thursday: the Thursday before Easter and 
the day before Christ was crucified. 

26. Holy Pentecost—celebrated fifty days after Easter. 

27. for a rest—those in Hell have received a reprieve of fifty-four days each 
year. 
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22.3 Father Isaac and the Devils (ca. 1051-1074) 


The Russian Primary Chronicle: Laurentian Text, Publication #60, trans. Samuel 
Hazzard Cross and Olgerd P. Sherbowitz-Wetzor (Cambridge, MA: The Me- 
dieval Academy of America, 1953), 161-164. Used by permission of The Me- 

dieval Academy of America. 





Figure 113. Father Isaac and The Devils, Laurentian Codex, 1377 edition of 
the Primary Chronicle 


The Russian Primary Chronicle includes several stories from 
the Caves Monastery near Kiev. Although the author of the fol- 
lowing tale about the monk “Isaac” does not specifically refer to 
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Isaac as a “fool for Christ,” Isaac is the first character in the 
Chronicle to display symptoms of holy foolishness. 


There was also another monk, named Isaac. While still in the 
world [outside the monastery], he was very rich, since in the secular life 
he was by birth a merchant of Toropets.”* But he resolved to become 
a monk, and distributed his fortune to the needy and to the monaster- 
ies. He then approached the great Antonius” in the crypt, and be- 
sought him to receive him into the order. Antonius accepted him, and 
put upon him the monastic habit, calling him Isaac, for his secular 
name was Chern. Isaac adopted an ascetic mode of life. He wrapped 
himself in a hair shirt, then caused a goat to be bought, flayed it, and 
put on the skin over his hair shirt, so that the fresh hide dried upon 
him. He shut himself up in a lonely gallery of the crypt in a narrow cell 
only four ells*® across, and there lamented and prayed to God. His 
sustenance was one wafer, and that only once a day, and he drank but 
moderately of water. The great Antonius carried it to him, and passed 
it in to him by a little window through which he inserted his arm. Thus 
Isaac received his food. He subsisted thus for seven years without see- 
ing the light of day or even lying down upon his side, for he snatched 
what sleep he could in a sitting posture. Once, when evening had fallen, 
he had knelt till midnight singing psalms, as was his wont, and when he 
was wearied, he sat down upon his stool. As he sat there, and had as 
usual extinguished his candle, a light suddenly blazed forth in the crypt 
as if it shone from the sun, and strong enough to take away man’s vi- 
sion. Two fair youths then approached him. Their faces were radiant 
like the sun, and they said to him: “Isaac, we are angels; Christ is 
drawing near to you. Fall down and worship him.” 

He did not understand their devilish artifice nor remember to 
cross himself, but knelt before the work of the demons as if to Christ 
himself. The demons then cried out and said: “Now, Isaac, you belong 
to us.” 

They led him back into his cell and set him down. They then 
seated themselves around him, and both the cell and the aisle of the 


28. Toropets—a town in northwestern Russia. 

29. Antonius—founder of the Caves Monastery in Kiev. 

30. e/—the distance from the shoulder to the wrist—roughly 115 centime- 
ters. Isaac’s cell was thus only about 4.6 meters wide. 
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crypt were filled with them. One of the devils, who called himself 
Christ, bade them take flutes and lyres and lutes and play, so that Isaac 
could dance before them. So they struck up with flutes, lutes, and lyres, 
and began to make sport of him. After they had tormented him, they 
left him half alive, and went away when they had beaten him. 

The next day at dawn, when it was time to break bread, Antonius 
came to the window according to his custom and said: “May the Lord 
bless you, Father Isaac.” But there was no answer. Then Antonius said: 
“He has already passed away,” so he sent into the monastery in search 
of Theodosius and the brethren. After digging out the entrance where 
it had been walled up, they entered and lifted him up, thinking him 
dead, and carried him out in front of the crypt. They then perceived 
that he was still alive, and Theodosius the prior said: “This comes from 
the devil’s artifice.” They laid him upon a bier, and Antonius cared for 
him. 

[...] For Isaac was so weakened in body that he could not turn from 
one side to the other, nor rise up, nor sit down, but he lay always upon 
one side, and relieved himself as he lay, so that numerous worms were 
caused under his back by his excrement. Theodosius washed and 
dressed him with his own hands, and for two years cared for him thus. It 
is wondrous and strange that he lay thus for two years, tasting neither 
bread nor water nor any other food nor fruit, nor did he speak with his 
tongue, but lay deaf and dumb for the whole two years. 

Theodosius prayed to God in his behalf, and offered supplications 
over him by day and by night, until in the third year he spoke and 
heard, rose upon his feet like a babe, and began to walk. He would not 
go faithfully to church, but the brethren carried him thither by force; 
they also taught him to go to the refectory, but seated him apart from 
the rest of the brethren. They set bread before him, but he would not 
take it unless they placed it in his hand. 

Theodosius then said: “Leave the bread before him, but do not 
put it in his hand, so that he can eat of his own volition.” 

For a week he ate nothing, but gradually he became aware of the 
bread, and tasted it. Thus he began to eat, and by this means Theodo- 
sius freed him from the craft of the devil. 

Isaac then assumed severe abstinence. When Theodosius was 
dead and Stephen was abbot in his stead, Isaac said: “Demon, you 
deceived me once when I sat in a lonely spot. I must not confine my- 
self in the crypt, but must vanquish you while I frequent the monas- 
tery.” He then clad himself in a hair shirt, and put on over this a sack- 
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cloth coat, and began to act strangely. He undertook to help the cooks 
in the preparation of food for the brotherhood. He went to matins 
eatlier than the others, and stood firm and immovable. When winter 
came with its heavy frosts, he stood in shoes so worn that his feet 
froze to the pavement, but he would not move his feet till matins were 
over. After matins, he went to the kitchen, and made ready the fire, the 
water, and the wood before the other cooks came from the brother- 
hood. 

There was one cook who was also named Isaac, who mocked 
Isaac and said: “There sits a black crow; go and catch it.” Isaac bowed 
to the ground before him, then went and caught the crow, and brought 
it back to him in the presence of all the cooks. They were frightened, 
and reported it to the abbot and the brotherhood, who began to te- 
spect him. But not being desirous of human glory, he began to act 
strangely, and to play tricks, now on the abbot, now on the brethren, 
and now on laymen, so that others dealt him blows. Then he began to 
wander through the country, acting like an idiot. He settled in the crypt 
where he had formerly lived, for Antonius was already dead. He gath- 
ered young men about him and laid upon them the monastic habit, so 
that he suffered blows from the Abbot Nikon as well as from the par- 
ents of these youths. But he suffered these hardships, and willingly 
endured blows and nakedness and cold by day and by night. 

One night he lit the stove in a cabin by the crypt. When the stove 
was heated, fire began to issue forth from the crevices, for it was old 
and cracked. Since he had nothing to put over the stove, he braced his 
bare feet against the flame till the stove burned out, and then left it. 
Many other stories were told about him, and I myself witnessed some 
such occurrences. 

Thus he won his victory over the demons, holding their terrors 
and apparitions of as little account as flies. For he said to them: “You 
did indeed deceive me the first time in the crypt, since I did not per- 
ceive your craft and cunning. But now that I have on my side the Lord 
Jesus Christ and my God and the prayers of my father Theodosius, I 


hope to vanquish you.” Many times the demons harassed him, and said: 


“You belong to us, for you have worshipped us and our leader.” But 
he replied: “Your chief is Antichrist and you are demons,” and signed 
his countenance with the cross. At this they disappeared. Sometimes, 
however, they came upon him again by night, and frightened him in 
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his dreams, appearing like a great company with mattocks*! and 
spades, and saying: “We will undermine the crypt, and bury this man 
within it,” while others exclaimed, “Fly, Isaac; they intend to bury you 
alive.” But [Isaac] answered: “If you were men, you would have come 
by day; but you are darkness and come in darkness, and the darkness 
shall swallow you up.” Then he made the sign of the cross against 
them, and they vanished. 

On other occasions, they endeavored to terrify him in the form of 
a bear, sometimes as a wild beast, and sometimes as a bull. Now 
snakes beset him, and now toads, mice, and every other reptile. But 
they could not harm him, and said to him: “Isaac, you have vanquished 
us!” He replied: “You conquered me in the image of Jesus Christ and 
his angels, of whose sight you are unworthy. But now you rightly ap- 
pear in the guise of beasts and cattle or as the snakes and reptiles that 
you are, repulsive and evil to behold.” Then the demons left him, and 
he suffered no more evil at their hands. As he himself related, his 
struggle against them lasted for three years. Then he began to live still 
more strictly, and to practice abstinence, fasting, and vigil. 

After thus living out his life, he finally came to his end. He fell 
sick in his crypt, and was carried in his illness to the monastery, where 
he died in the Lord upon the eighth day. The Abbot John and the 
brethren clothed his body and buried him. 

Such were the monks of the monastery of Theodosius, who shine 
forth like radiant beacons since their decease, and intercede with God 
in behalf of the brethren here below, as well as for the lay brotherhood 
and for those who contribute to the monastery in which to this day the 
brotherhood abides together in virtuous life amid hymns, prayers, and 
obedience, to the glory of Almighty God, and protected by the inter- 
cession of Theodosius, to whom be glory, Amen. 


31. mattock—an agricultural tool shaped like a pickaxe. 
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23. Working among Pagans 


Rus’ to the 980s, when Prince Vladimir was baptized, 

Russian lands remained largely pagan for centuries there- 
after. Priests, especially in the hinterlands, served more as mis- 
sionaries than as leaders of thriving congregations. 


A Ithough the Russian church dates the Christianization of 
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23.1 Questions of Kirik (ca. 1130-1156) 


“Voprosy Kirika, Savvy i Ilii, s otvietami Nifonta, episkopa novgorodskago, i 
drugikh ierarkhicheskikh lits,” in Russkaia istoricheskaia biblioteka, izdavaemaia 
arkheograficheskoiu Rommissiein (St. Petersburg, 1880), 6: 21-62. Public domain. 
Translation by Kevin Kain. 


Two such priests, Savvy and Ilia, and an ordained monk (hi- 
eromonk), Kirik, drafted the following queries for their bishop, 
Nifont, sometime in the mid-1100s. Working in the backwoods 
provinces of Nizhny-Novgorod (four hundred kilometers east of 
Moscow) and Tver (150 kilometers northwest of Moscow), the 
three clerics encountered among local priests and parishioners a 
number of questions and practices for which they had no ready 
answers. These questions provide some sense of the uncertainties 
facing Christians in regions where pagan practices remained 
strong. The questions, along with the bishop’s answers, were 
published in a 1853 issue of the Ethnographic Collection, a 
monumental attempt by scholars in the 1800s to gather docu- 
ments from Russia’s past. 

The passages below suggest intense concern about bodily 
morality, including eating, drinking, regurgitation, and sexual 
ptactices. Many of the answers, which evidence a certain amount 
of thinking on the fly, would surprise today’s clerics and hier- 
archs. 
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Figure 114. Isaak Levitan, “Ferns in Forest,” 1895, painted near Niznhy 
Novgorod 


[Kirik] asked the bishop what to do if a person vomits after 
Communion. [The bishop] replied: for vomiting from overeating or 
drunkenness—forty days penance; twenty days if from feigned sick- 
ness. If the person is a priest—also forty days, plus a ban [on] serving 
and other abstinence. However, if there is a great need [for the priest’s 
service] and no one else can serve in place of the offender, he should 
be banned from serving for a week. And after resuming service he 
must do penance by abstaining from honey, meat and milk. If he is still 
vomiting the day after Communion, then he need not do penance; 
neither must he do penance on the second day after Communion. If 
someone did not fast on Saturday or Sunday but did so on the other 
days, he must fast for forty days; the same is true if he did something 
else. 

If someone vomits the Communion gifts because of sickness, he 
must fast for three days. However, if he was nauseous but did not ac- 
tually vomit, he must sing 100 psalms. If someone is bitten by a dog, 
he must fast for forty days. [...] 

And what if someone has seizures? [Kirik] asked. Should he be 
given Communion? Yes, if he is near death. [The bishop] said that 
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some are cured by God; but if not, you should give it to them as well. 
[...] 

If one is a believer and possessed, may he or may he not partake 
in holy Communion? [The bishop replied that] if he did not confess, 
but yet did not blaspheme in any other way, then he can partake, but 
not on all days. He can partake once a week. [...] 

Regarding the priest who had sexual relations with his wife before 
the afternoon church service and who served only after bathing the 
upper part of his body, but not bowing down or bathing completely: if 
a priest desires to officiate on Sunday and Tuesday, he may copulate in 
between those days, on Monday morning. After being with his wife he 
should not enter the altar on those days [of copulation]. [...] 

What if, after giving birth, a mother is given bread and cheese and 
honey mead? [The bishop] strongly forbade this. Never, he said. For it 
says “woe to the drinking mothers!” [...] 

If a priest officiates on Sunday and his next service is on Tuesday, 
should he copulate in between those days with his concubine? After 
considering the request, [the bishop] said, if he is young and promis- 
cuous he should not resist. It is better to abstain yourself than to ban it 
by force, lest it lead to greater sin. [...] 

And [Kirik] asked [the bishop] what would happen, your highness, 
if some take concubines who bear [them] children (as if they were their 
wives) and others possess many slaves? Which is better? [The bishop] 
replied that neither one is good. [...] 

If the devil tempts you at night and you ejaculate, should you offi- 
ciate at the afternoon service after washing off and saying a prayer? If, 
[the bishop] answered, you were dreaming about a certain woman, 
then you should not [officiate]. If [a priest] is preparing to officiate a 
service and Satan tempts him—wishing him to leave the church with- 
out conducting the service—then he should serve after washing. If, 
[the bishop] said, [the priest] blames himself, then he is better off not 
serving. If he happens to be tempted on Sunday, but does not ejaculate, 
there is nothing to it. However, if you see semen on his pants, but the 
person did not dream about a woman, then, after washing and chang- 
ing pants, he should serve. [...] 

And this question concerns women. [What] if they do not love 
their husbands and so bathe their bodies with water and give that wa- 
ter to their husbands [to drink]? [The bishop] ordered me to give them 
penance for six weeks or to withhold Communion for one year. [...] 
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What if a man assailed his [pregnant] wife while drunk and 
harmed the fetus? He deserves half the penance [for murder]. 

What if they brought the children to a Varangian priest?! The 
answer, [the bishop] said, is that they deserve six weeks of penance, 
since they practice two different religions. [...] 

What if the children of women do what they please, and when the 
children get sick the women bring them to a sorcerer and not to a 
priest who could say a prayer? Then [they deserve] six weeks [of pen- 
ance] or three weeks if they are young. 

He asked the following: [What] if a maiden mounts another 
maiden and secretes semen? and they lay together and there is no 
husband present? [The bishop] ordered penance for this if [the maiden] 
secretes but her virginity is preserved. 


1. Varangian priest—likely a pagan priest. 
2. secretes semen—here Kirik apparently confuses female sexual fluids with 
semen. 


PART III: 


Modernity and Upheavals 
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24. Icon Painting: Practical Instructions 


24.1 Dionysius of Fourna, Painter's Manual 
(1730-1734) 


Dionysius of Fourna, The “Painter's Manual” of Dionysius of Fourna, trans. Paul 
Hetherington (Redondo Beach, CA: Oakwood Publications, 1989). All at- 
tempts to contact publisher failed. 


Dionysius of Fourna (ca. 1670-1746) was only a teenager 
when he moved to Mount Athos and established himself as an 
icon painter. There he wrote a practical book of instructions for 
his colleagues, titled the Hermeneia, or Painter’s Manual, which 
has instructed icon painters ever since. The handbook includes 
information on all manner of practical considerations: how to 
make charcoal and gesso (a primer); how to depict specific 
saints and biblical scenes; how to scale human proportions; 
whete to situate icons within churches, and how to prepare one- 
self spiritually for the process of painting. Here we find the 
mundane and the technical closely allied with the devotional and 
the spiritual. 


| 





Figure 115. Drawing charcoal 
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Figure 116. Badger-hair paintbrush 


. i) 


Figure 117. Rabbit-skin gesso, in pellet form and dissolved in water 





To the Mother of God and Ever-Virgin Mary 
O Mary, Mother of God, on whom the sun’s rays fall and who is 
adorned with grace, Luke,! the eloquent orator, most learned profes- 
sor and teacher of every form of knowledge and science and most holy 
and stentorian herald and writer of the Gospel message, showed clearly 
to all the divine love that he bore to your divinely adorned eminence, 


1. Luke—the author of the Gospel of Luke. 
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and did not bring, as first fruits, any of his abundant spiritual graces 
without first drawing and depicting on a panel in varied colors and 
golden mosaics with his painter’s art your wonderful and graceful face, 
which he had himself seen. I wished to become his unworthy imitator, 
and started [to practice] the art of painting icons, thinking that the 
desire to fulfill my duty to your most high and laudable magnificence 
was the same as the ability [to do so]. However, in my arrogance I 
failed greatly, as nature did not assist me sufficiently, or accompany my 
intention and wishes. Therefore, so that I should not ultimately fail in 
that worthy aim and lose the fruits of my laborious efforts on her be- 
half, I presume to offer to you the explanation and instructions of this 
art that I have gathered together and composed with the greatest care 
and skill of which I am capable, so that it is inferior to none as far as 
method is concerned, for I know well that to you and to the master 
and maker of all [to do] one’s utmost is dear and most acceptable, 
providing for the painters who are adorned with natural talents sources 
of the most beautiful art with the right order and use of colors and 
ways of finding subjects; how and in what parts of the sacred churches 
they must be painted with scenes in order to decorate and paint with 
scenes properly and fittingly the imagined Heaven of the church, and 
above all your graceful appearance that is like the sun, continually 
transfigured in the mind’s eye of the pious congregation that will con- 
tinue to come until the end of time; by which means, turning away 
from earthly things of low estate, and reaching forward in relative 
measure to the prototype, they may take hope by calling to mind the 
pleasures of eternity, of which I also may become a spectator through 
your holy intercessions. [...] 


Preliminary training and instructions to him who 


wishes to learn the art of painting 
He who wishes to learn the science of painting, let him first be 
brought to it by carrying out preliminary training for a set period only, 
just drawing without proportions, so that he may show his worth; then 
let there be a prayer on his behalf to the Lord Jesus Christ and suppli- 
cation before the icon of the Mother of God Hodigetria.? [...] 


2. Hodigetria—iiterally “pointing the way.” Refers to a type of icon depicting 
the Virgin pointing at the infant Christ in her lap. See subsection “12.4 
Hodigitria” in this volume. 
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Prayer: “Lord Jesus Christ our God, uncircumscribed in your di- 
vine nature, having become inexpressibly incarnate for the salvation of 
man from the last things by the Virgin Mother of God, Mary, has be- 
come worthy of circumscription. [...] O God and master of all things, 
enlighten and bring wisdom to the soul and heart and mind of your 
servant [ame] and direct these hands for the irreproachable and excel- 
lent depiction of the form of your person and of your immaculate 
mother and all your saints, to your glory and to the splendor and beau- 
tification of your holy church, and the remission of the sins of those 
paying homage in regard to her and devoutly kissing and so bringing 
honor to the prototype; redeem him from all harm inflicted by the 
devil, as he diligently follows all the commands of the ministers of 
your immaculate mother, of the holy and illustrious apostle and evan- 
gelist, Luke, and of all the saints. Amen.” 


Long prayer and dismissal 

After the prayer he should lay in? the proportions and character- 
istics of the figures exactly, and draw them in such a manner, copying 
them often with any calculations that are necessary; with the help of 
God, if he wishes to, he will learn very well, as I have indeed seen in 
my own pupils. [...] 

Know therefore, diligent student, that when you wish to under- 
take this science, you must look for and find a learned master, whom 
you will soon wish to surpass in some respects if he teaches you clearly 
as we shall direct. If you only find one who is unlearned and unskillful, 
do as we did and see if you can find some original works by Manuel 
Panselinos,+ and copy them at any opportunity, drawing them in the 
way that we shall instruct you further on, until you master the propor- 
tions and forms of the original. Then go into the churches that he has 
painted and make copies, as we shall instruct you clearly; only do not 
just carry out this work haphazardly, but with the fear of God and with 
the veneration due to a sacred task. [...] 

[...] Work well, my friend, without sparing your efforts, but with 
the utmost diligence and care, so that you may be taught this art and 
master it completely; for this is a heavenly task given of God. This fact is 
clear to everyone for many reasons, but principally on account of the 


3. lay in—dtaw. 
4. Manuel Penselinos—a legendary icon painter from Athens of the late 1200s 
and early 1300s. 
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venerable icon “made without hands,” on which Jesus Christ, God 
made man, impressed his sacred face and sent it to Abgar the governor 
of Edessa,° imprinted upon the holy veil. That it appeared a most 
beautiful and admirable work to his most chaste mother is known to 
all; she prayed for the apostle and evangelist Saint Luke, and blessed 
him on account of this profession, saying, “May the grace of him who 
is born of me through me [be imparted] to them.” Not only in this way, 
but it is also shown by the infinite miracles achieved and accomplished 
by the holy icons of the main feasts and those of the Virgin and the 
other saints, that the art of painting is acceptable and pleasing to God. 
Furthermore, those who do this work with devotion and diligence 
receive grace and blessing from God; but whoever from rapaciousness 
and love of money undertakes this work without respect and diligence, 
may they reflect well and repent before their end, fearing the punish- 
ment of Judas, whom they resemble in their love of money, in the fire of 
Hell. From which we shall all in due order be delivered by the interces- 


sions of the Mother of God, of the holy apostle Luke and of all the saints. 


Amen. [...] 


How to make charcoal for drawing 

Take a stout piece of sound, dry timber, of either a hazel-tree or a 
myrtle-tree, and cut it into pieces with a saw; then split them with an 
adze® into thin lengths, and with a knife cut them again into thin 
lengths until they are like lead pencils. Fill a pot with them, and put a 
cloth over them, covering the whole with clay; then heat up an oven 
and when it is burned half through, put the pot in the middle, and the 
pieces of wood will be set alight in the pot and even give off flames. 
When the flames die down, take the pot out at once and cover it with 
ashes and dry earth. Take care not to take the wood out of the pot 
before it has cooled off, for if you uncover it before it is cold the piec- 
es will burn in the pot and you will have wasted your work. If you want 
to make charcoal more quickly, do thus: wrap up a few pieces of the 
wood in paper or cloth and bury them in the middle of burning coals; 
they will then burn up and give off smoke. As soon as they have 
stopped smoking, at once take out all the pieces with a shovel, bury 


5. impressed his sacred face and sent it to Abgar the governor of Edessa—see subsec- 
tion “12.1 Savior Acheiropoietos” in this volume. 
6. adze—a tool for smoothing rough-cut wood. 
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them in some cold ashes or earth until they are extinguished, and they 
will be [alright]. This is how artists prepare charcoal for their drawing. 


On the making of brushes 

When you want to make brushes for painting you will have to find 
some badgers’ tails and pluck out all the hairs, only taking those from 
the sides.’ Now take the hairs that are straight, even, and undamaged 
so that the brushes will be good for painting highlights and flesh parts. 
Then cut them with a small pair of scissors and lay them on a board 
separately, one by one; then gather them carefully and wet them in 
some water, squeezing the tips with the fingernails of the left hand and 
holding the other end with the right hand. Do this with a few at a time, 
straightening them carefully, and bind them nimbly with a piece of 
waxed silk thread, seeing that you do not make the brush too long. [...] 


On the making of glue 

When you wish to make some glue, do thus: take some limed 
skins® and put them into lukewarm water to soak right through; wash 
and clean all the flesh, tissue, and dirt off them, and put them into 
clean water in a copper vessel to boil. Watch for when they come to 
the boil and begin to thicken, and strain them off either with a woven 
strainer or a cloth—otherwise they will burn—and then put in more 
water; repeat this two or three times, straining off until they are com- 
pletely dissolved. [...] If you want to dry the glue, put the last of the glue 
alone on a low fire and let it boil until it coagulates, only watch it well as 
it may froth up a lot, and you must then let it sink down; you must 
therefore be present when it is boiling so that when it froths up you can 
take it off the fire and put it in a vessel of cold water so that it touches 
the bottom, in order to stop it rising. Put it back several times onto the 
fire until it coagulates, and then take it off and leave it to cool. Stretch a 
piece of string in a bow saw,’ cut [the coagulated glue] into small pieces 
and leave them on a board for two or three days until they begin to 
harden; then pass string through them and hang them up in the air to 
dry completely, and keep them for when you want to lay gesso.'! See 


7. taking those from the sides—hairs from the tip of the tail often have broken 
ends. 

8. limed skins—iime helps the skins decompose. 

9. bow saw—similar to a frame saw. 

10. gesso—powdered calcium carbonate. Mixed with glue, it serves as a pri- 
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that you always prepare glue in cold weather, since it smells if the 
weather is hot, and you do not make such good progress. 


How to put halos on icons 

When you draw a figure on an icon, put in the halo with a pair of 
compasses, and apply gesso to the area when you first prepare the 
panel; take a cotton thread dipped in gesso so that it is full of it, and 
put it round the halo on the mark made by the compasses. Next scribe 
another circle with the compasses inside the string in order to make it 
more even and so it is not distorted anywhere. Be sure to use thin 
thread for small halos and thicker for large ones. When the threads are 
dry, apply more gesso if you want the halo in relief; then draw in the 
ornament you want, and using the gesso on a brush, add two or three 
layers to the decoration and to the threads to raise them up; carefully 
scrape away all round the decorative patterns with a piece of sharp 
bone and apply gilding. Take care that the gesso that you use for the 
raised ornament is different from that which you used before; to en- 
sure this, put some ocher in it to make it yellow. 


How to gild icons 

Mark the image with a fine point; then wipe it well to remove the 
charcoal, and if it is at all dirty, rub it clean. Put two or three coats of 
bole! on it, letting the first coat dry before applying the second. 
When the bole is dried properly, lay the panel on its back in front of 
you, and taking the gold leaf, lay it on the panel, pinning each piece 
down with a sharp bone tool for it to be stuck where they overlap so 
that they cannot be removed either by the wind or by the rak7!? when 
you pour it on. Put the 7z&/ in a glass jug and pour it onto the edges of 
the icon, and then, holding it by one side, tilt it until it is impregnated 
all over; be careful that you do this quickly, however, in case the gesso 
is affected. Stand the icon upright, repair any faults and leave it to dry; 
then burnish and work on it. 


mer coat. 
11. bole—fine clay. 
12. raki—gtain alcohol. 
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Explanation of the proportions of the human 
figure 

Learn, O pupil, that in the whole figure of a man there are nine 
faces, that is to say nine measures, from the forehead to the soles of 
the feet. First make the first face, which you divide into three, making 
the first division the forehead, the second the nose and the third the 
beard. Draw the hair above the face to the height of one nose-length; 
again measure into thirds the distance between the beard and the nose; 
the chin takes up two of the divisions and the mouth one, while the 
throat is one nose-length. Next divide from the chin to the middle of 
the body into three measures, and from there to the knees two mote; 
for each knee you take one nose-length. [...] From the pit of the throat 
to the shoulder is one measure, and likewise to the other shoulder. For 
the thickness of the upper arm take one nose-length and measure to the 
elbow from above one measure, and again one more to the base of the 
hand; from there to the fingertips is one more measure. Both the eyes 
are equal, and the distance separating them is equal to one eye. [...] 


Rules for depicting biblical scenes 


The fall of Lucifer 

Heaven, with Christ sitting on his throne like a king, holding the 
Gospels open, which read: “I beheld Satan as lightning fell from 
Heaven.” Around him the choirs of angels stand in fear [...] Below 
them are mountains and in the middle of them a great chasm, with 
“Tartarus”!> written above it, and the army of Lucifer is hurled down 
out of Heaven. The angels that are higher among those that are hurled 
down are shining, while other angels lower down are darker and they 
become darker still further down; below they are half devils and half 
angels, and further down still they are completely black and benighted 
devils, while beneath them all, inside Tartarus, the demon Lucifer, 
blacker and more accursed than all, lies prone and looks upward. 


The expulsion of Adam and Eve 
Paradise [...] with Adam and Eve naked; fig-leaves are entwined 
round their waists, and they look backward as they flee. A fiery angel, 
with six wings and a flaming sword in his hands, pursues them. 


13. Tartarus—iiterally “deep place.” In Greek mythology, a region in Hades. 
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Noah, made drunk on the wine, becomes naked 

[...] Noah is seated holding a jug and drinking from a beaker. He 
appeats again sleeping, with his belly naked; his two sons Shem and 
Japheth hold a garment on their backs and walk toward him backward, 
while Ham behind them looks at Noah and points him out to them. 


Moses, having led the Israelites through the Red 


Sea, inundates the Egyptians 
The sea, with women dancing on the shore; there is a crowd of 
Hebrews, men and women, with children in their arms and on their 
shoulders. Moses strikes the sea with his rod, and soldiers appear in 
the midst, some immersed up to their necks, with horses here and 
chariots there. 


Moses receiving the law 

A high mountain, and Moses kneeling on the summit, holding the 
tablets; above are many clouds with much fire and angels sounding 
trumpets. Lower down the mountain Moses appears again, breaking 
the tablets to pieces. At the bottom of the mountain are the Hebrews, 
eating and drinking and dancing, and in the midst of them a tall col- 
umn on top of which is a golden calf. Aaron is standing apart by him- 
self, grieving. 


The annunciation to the Mother of God 

Houses and the Holy Virgin standing before a chair, with her head 
slightly bowed; in one hand she holds a spindle with a roll of silk 
thread upon it, while she stretches out her right hand toward the 
Archangel Gabriel, who stands before her, blessing her with his right 
hand and holding a lance in his left. Above the house is Heaven and 
out of it comes the Holy Spirit with a ray of light onto the Virgin’s 
head. 


The adoration of the Magi 
A house, and the Virgin sitting on a stool, holding the infant 
Christ, who makes the act of blessing. The three magi are before her, 
holding their gifts in golden caskets; one of them is an old man with a 
long beard, and kneeling bareheaded he looks at Christ and holds his 
gift in one hand and his crown in the other. Another has an incipient 
beard, and the other is beardless, and they look at each other, pointing 
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out Christ. Behind the Virgin Joseph stands in wonder. Outside the 
dwelling a young man holds three horses by the bridle. The three magi 
appear again above in the mountains, sitting on their horses and re- 
turning to their country, while an angel shows them the way. 


The transfiguration 

A mountain with three peaks; on the middle peak Christ stands 
with white robes, blessing; a light radiates round him. On the 
right-hand peak is the prophet Moses holding the tablets [of the law], 
and on the left-hand one the prophet Elijah; both stand and look with 
supplication at Christ. Below Christ, Peter and James and John lie 
prostrate, looking up as if in ecstasy. Behind, on one side of the 
mountain, Christ appears again, climbing up with the three apostles, 
and showing them the summit of the mountain; on the other side of 
the mountain the apostles appear again, going down and looking be- 
hind them with fear; Christ appears again behind them, blessing them. 


25. Patriarch Nikon and the Old Belief 


25. Patriarch Nikon and the Old Belief 


\ X [hatever merit can be found in charges of “caesaropa- 

pism”! in relations between the Byzantine church and 

state, “caesaropapism” cannot accurately describe re- 

lations between tsar and patriarch in Russia during the 1500s and 

1600s. As we’ve seen in the contest of wills between Tsar Ivan 

and church leaders at the Stoglav Council in 1551, the medieval 

Russian church by no means lived under the thumb of the state. 

It regularly resisted attempts by tsars to impose their will. In fact 

patriarchs sometimes claimed that their office was superior to 
that of the tsar. 

One such patriarch was Patriarch Nikon (1652-1666), an en- 
ergetic, intelligent, and obstinately ambitious man, who quickly 
rose from a position as a monk in the northern hinterlands to 
become the metropolitan of Novgorod and then patriarch of 
Moscow in 1652.7 

As a young adult Nikon emerged as a key figure in the 
“Zealots of Piety,” an informal conglomeration of pious Chris- 
tians who argued that the church needed more autonomy and 


1. See document “Justinian on Imperial Authority over the Church (ca. 535)” 
in Part I, section “Christianity and the Byzantine State” of Essential Texts. 

2. For a good overview of Nikon, see G. Edward Orchard’s article, to which 
this summary is heavily indebted, in The Modern Encyclopedia of Russian and Soviet 
History (Gulf Breeze, FL: Academic International Press, 1981). 
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authority to govern its own affairs. The Zealots believed that 
clergy had a duty to improve the morals of the Russian populace 
(especially the clergy), minister to the needy, spread the Gospel, 
and improve the content and delivery of sermons. Russia’s many 
troubles, they argued, stemmed from an angry God intent on 
punishing the land for its lack of piety and ardor. 

Tsar Aleksei (1645-1676) supported Nikon’s appointment as 
patriarch of Moscow, believing that Nikon would advance the 
goals of the Zealots, goals Aleksei himself endorsed. Nikon, then, 
came to power as a reformer resolved to implement change. 

And he did. He launched campaigns against minstrels and 
jesters, on whose ribaldry the church had always frowned. He 
cracked down on icons that did not adhere to established aes- 
thetic norms. While not everyone approved of such measutes, 
stringent opposition to Nikon did not emerge until he entered 
the realm of liturgical practice. 

But first, some background. 

Over the centuries the Russian liturgy had diverged slightly 
but perceptibly from liturgical practices in Constantinople. Ni- 
kon, who believed adamantly in the church as a universal church, 
was a gteat advocate of standardization, and he resolved to bring 
Russian practice back into line with Greek practice. The church 
is one; ergo practice and liturgy should be one. Standardization 
also made sense given the political climate in Russia. Tsar Ale- 
ksei was about to incorporate Ukrainian lands into the Musco- 
vite empire. Since the metropolitan of Kiev worked under the 
authority of the Constantinople patriarchate, great awkwardness 
could result if Russian practices (which did not always conform 
to practices in Constantinople) and Kievan practices (which usu- 
ally did) were not reconciled. 

Nikon thus hired a Greek scholar by the name of Arsenios to 
revise the Russian service books. The appointment of a Greek 
made this work immediately suspect in some corners of the Rus- 
sian church. What right had the Greeks—whose apostasy assur- 
edly led to Constantinople’s downfall—to tinker with the service 
books of the great Russian church? 

The chief editor of the church’s printing office opposed the 
changes. Nikon, in a typically heavy-handed response, fired the 
editor and appointed one of his own loyalists. Nikon then issued 
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a letter to the entire church, insisting that changes to the service 
books be implemented throughout Muscovy. 





Figure 118. Aleksei Kivshenko (1851-1895), “Patriarch Nikon Revising Ser- 
vice Books” 


These changes were relatively minor. The sign of the cross 
should be made with three fingers according to Greek practice, 
rather than with two fingers as stipulated by the Stoglav Council 
of 1551. Jesus would be spelled Jcycs ([sus) rather than Incycs 
(lisus). Other changes concerned the direction of processions 
during the service, the number of times one repeated “alleluia” in 
the liturgy, the number of loaves of bread on the table during the 
Eucharist, and other matters. 
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he 


Figure 119. The sign of the cross. 
Left: made with two fingers prior to the reforms (and by Old Believers) 
Right: made with three fingers after the reforms 


Nikon’s old friends in the Zealots of Piety met to discuss the 
changes and concluded that they must oppose these new-fangled 
(actually old-fangled Greek) ways. Nikon responded by arresting 
and imprisoning two Zealots; a third was arrested and a fourth 
defrocked for protesting the first two arrests. 

Nikon then summoned a church council in 1654 to garner 
support for the revisions. Although he managed to win support 
from a majority in the council, dissenters proved vocal and de- 
termined. 

Events turned ugly. The patriarch of Antioch endorsed the 
changes, again raising suspicions about meddling foreigners. In 
fact he anathematized anyone who continued to make the sign of 
the cross with two fingers. (Who was the patriarch of Antioch, 
asked the revision’s opponents, to anathematize good Russian 
Christians?) Another Russian church council met in 1656 to con- 
firm the anathema. Here was more proof for those who sought it 
that the Russian church was becoming the puppet of foreigners. 
Other decisions such as Nikon’s order to build three new mon- 
asteries modeled on Greek designs only confirmed the paranoia. 

The resultant outcry prompted Tsar Aleksei to question the 
judgment and reliability of his rash patriarch. When Aleksei and 
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his council of nobles sought to appoint a pro-Muscovite candi- 
date as metropolitan of Kiev, Nikon, instead of supporting his 
tsar, argued that Aleksei had no such right, since Kiev was sub- 
ject to the patriarch of Constantinople. Universal church organi- 
zation and authority, in other words, trumped the tsar’s predilec- 
tions. Aleksei was less than pleased. 

Nor was Aleksei pleased with Nikon’s abiding insistence 
that church affairs should be free from secular interference. Some 
of Nikon’s critics suggested that Nikon’s desire to protect the 
church from secular intrusion was hypocritical: Nikon, his critics 
argued, sought to free clergy from government influence only to 
subordinate them to his own authority. That Nikon made im- 
portant decisions without convening a council of the Russian 
church, they suggested, reflected the very authoritarianism from 
which he claimed to protect the church. 

Disappointed by his lack of support from his tsar and from 
his own church, Nikon abruptly resigned in 1658, while declaring, 
in typical fashion, that he alone had the right to choose his suc- 
cessor. 

Tsar Aleksei found himself in a pickle. 

With Aleksei’s blessing, the patriarchs of Alexandria and An- 
tioch traveled to a church council in Moscow in 1666 to decide 
how to respond to Nikon’s dramatic gesture. The council de- 
clared Nikon guilty of abandoning the church, slandering the tsar 
and the Russian people (since he declared that anyone who re- 
fused to accept the reforms was a heretic), and exiling bishops 
unilaterally, without the agreement of a church council. The ver- 
dict: exile for Nikon to a monastery in the far north. 

It is significant, however, that the council did not overturn 
the reforms themselves. The patriarch departed, but his reforms 
remained. The story of Nikon’s exile is thus only a prelude to the 
tragedy that followed. While thousands of parishioners simply 
ignored the reforms and quietly followed the old rubrics, others 
ptoved vocal in their resistance and willingly suffered imprison- 
ment and excommunication. Such resistance—both passive and 
active—undermined Nikon’s primary goals, namely uniting the 
universal Orthodox Church and strengthening the patriarch’s 
control of his own regional church. 

For a number of reasons too complex to enumerate here, 
apocalyptic expectations were high in Russia at this time. The 
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more fearful of the reforms’ opponents became convinced that 
Nikon was the Antichrist. Some “Old Believers”—those who 
remained true to the “old” Russian faith uncorrupted by these 
“new” reforms—began preparing for the last judgment, aban- 
doning their fields and livestock and moving to remote regions 
of the empire. Dynamic leaders of the Old Belief such as the 
ptiest Avvakum (whose autobiography appears below) warned 
about the pernicious evil afoot and inspired many thousands to 
abandon the official church. 

Although Aleksei ultimately failed to support Nikon, Aleksei 
and his successors could not abide those who resisted official 
church policy. Aleksei’s enforcement of the reforms was lax, but 
he made clear that opposition was not acceptable. His successor, 
the regent Sofia, took a much harder line. During Sofia’s reign 
some Old Believers paid for their opposition by literally losing 
their tongues. Some died at the stake. A number of Old Believers 
chose to burn themselves alive rather than be captured by gov- 
ernment authorities. Vivid reports exist of Old Believers gather- 
ing in churches and setting the churches on fire. Some estimates 
place the number of suicides at twenty thousand. 

The Old Belief raised a difficult question for its adherents: 
How could they celebrate the sacraments outside the church 
they abandoned and condemned? Were sacraments even valid 
outside the church? Some Old Believers accepted ministrations 
from regular priests (who, according to the Old Believers, had 
degraded themselves by accepting the new rites) simply because 
Old Believers needed valid sacraments and valid sacraments 
come only from clergy residing within the church. Others—the 
“priestless” Old Believers—refused to accept sacraments from 
clergy loyal to the tainted church. True sacraments, these Old 
Believers suggested, had been taken up to Heaven and would 
return only in the last days. In the priestless Old Believers we 
thus witness a strange phenomenon: Orthodox Christians who 
abandoned the sacramental life that so defines Orthodox Chris- 
tianity. 

The story of Nikon and the Old Belief is important for the 
ways it illustrates a number of features characteristic of Russian 
Orthodoxy in the early modern age. 

First is the distrust of a patriarch who failed to consult and 
collaborate with the church as a whole. As is evident in Eastern 
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criticisms of the papacy, Eastern Orthodoxy distrusts leaders 
who claim the right to make unanimous decisions. Such distrust 
ultimately sank Nikon. 

Second, Nikon’s downfall underlines the always-present ten- 
sion between emperor/tsar and archbishop/patriarch. The ques- 
tion of authority in church affairs dates back to Constantine and 
reappeats constantly throughout the church’s history. Just as 
Byzantine emperors distrusted powerful patriarchs and sought to 
impose their will on church affairs, so did Tsar Aleksei come to 
distrust Nikon, who believed church affairs fell under his purview, 
not the tsar’s. 

Third, the schism reflects the deep conservatism of Russian 
Orthodoxy. Change in principle is usually suspect. The fact that 
changes to the service books were an attempt to return to past 
ptactices made little difference—change was still change, and 
thus dubious. 

Forth, we see indications of Russian chauvinism and even 
xenophobia in the opposition to Nikon’s reforms, which repre- 
sented a return to Greek (i.e., non-Russian) practices. Those who 
opposed the reforms believed that Russia was the rightful center 
and leader of the Orthodox world, as a consequence of Constan- 
tinople’s earlier apostasy and downfall. 

Finally, the schism suggests just how important is the liturgy 
in Orthodox theology. (Cabasilas’s commentary on the Divine 
Liturgy makes this quite clear.) In important ways the Eastern 
liturgy is theology: to tamper with the liturgy is to tamper with 
theology and thus with truth. 
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25.1 Letter from Tsar Aleksei to Patriarch Nikon 
(1652) 


“Tsar Alexis’s Letter to Nikon, May 1652,” in Source Book for Russian History, 
1:255—256. Used by permission of Yale University Press. 


When Patriarch Iosif died in April 1652 Tsar Aleksei chose 
Nikon, then metropolitan of Novgorod and Velikie Luki (near 
Russia’s current border with Belarus), as Iosif’s successor. In the 
following letter from Aleksei to Nikon (Aleksei’s personal con- 
fessor), we find none of Aleksei’s later distrust of his brash patri- 
arch; instead the tsar’s professed attitude here is one of dramatic 
obsequiousness. Aleksei’s later treatment of Nikon, of course, 
would be far less subservient than the rhetoric here would pre- 
dict. 





Figure 120. Tsar Aleksei I, 1600s 
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To the excellent and steadfast shepherd and preceptor of our 
souls and bodies, the merciful, gentle, kindhearted, meek lover and 
confidant of Christ, and zealous leader of the spiritual flock. O stout 
fighter and toiler of the heavenly king! O holy prelate, my beloved 
companion and friend! Pray for me, sinner that I am, and may your 
holy prayers keep me from sinking into the mire of my sins. I put my 
faith in your blameless, meek, and saintly life, and I write to you, who 
shine brightly as a prelate—for, as the sun shines upon the entire uni- 
verse, so do you shine upon our entire realm, because of your worthy 
life and good works—to our great lord who prays for us, the most 
holy and most illustrious Metropolitan Nikon of Novgorod and Ve- 
likie Luki, our own friend both spiritual and worldly. We want to know 
of your episcopal welfare and how God protects you, light of our soul; 
and if you wish to know of us, we, through the grace of God and your 
episcopal blessing, are indeed called the true Christian tsar; although 
because of my evil [and] hateful deeds, I am unworthy to be a dog, let 
alone a tsar; and though a sinner, I call myself the servant of the light 
that created me. Through your holy prayers, to this day [...] God has 
granted good health to all of us, to ourselves, and our tsaritsa,> and our 
sisters, and our daughter, and our entire state. [...] And now, great lord, 
hear my entreaty. For the sake of the Lord, hasten to return to us so that 
there may be elected to the patriarchate a man known to God, for 
without you we shall not undertake anything at all. I ask your blessing 
and your forgiveness and for the entire state, and I send you my warmest 
greetings. [...] 

I have signed this with my own hand, God’s servant Tsar Aleksei 
of all Russia. 





3. tsarttsa—the wife of the tsar. 
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25.2 Nikon on Spiritual versus Secular Power 
(ca. 1663) 


“Nikon Concerning the Powers of the Church, ca. 1663,” in Source Book for 
Russian History, 1:256-257. Used by permission of Yale University Press. 


In the centuries-old debate about whether spiritual power is 
higher than secular power, Nikon came down squarely on the 
side of spiritual power, particularly as that power resided in his 
own position. Note in the excerpt below that Nikon employs a 
passage from scripture often cited by popes to justify his own 
claims. This stance did not endear Nikon to Tsar Aleksei. 





Figure 121. Patriarch Nikon (ca. 1660-1665), New Jerusalem Museum, Rus- 
sia 
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[...] As opinions are divided, we shall first take the view of those 
learned in the canon law, who assert that the tsar’s authority must be 
subordinate to episcopal authority, to which Almighty God has en- 
trusted the keys of the kingdom of Heaven and given, on earth, the 
power to bind and to loose; moreover, episcopal authority is spiritual, 
while that given to the tsar is of this world; and matters of heavenly, that 
is, spiritual, authority stand far above those of this world or of temporal 
[authority]. Hence, it is very clear that the tsar must be lower than the 
prelate and obedient to him, for I also say that the clergy are chosen 
people and are anointed by the Holy Spirit. And if all Christians owe 
obedience to the prelates, such obedience is owed still more by him who 
with his sword forces the insubordinate to obey the prelates. [...] When 
the Lord God Almighty created Heaven and earth, he ordered the two 
luminaries, the sun and the moon, which move across [Heaven], to shine 
upon the earth. The sun represents episcopal authority, while the moon 
represents the authority of the tsar; for the sun illuminates the day, as the 
prelate enlightens the soul, while the lesser luminary illuminates the 
night, which is the body. As the moon receives its light from the sun [...] 
so it is with the tsar. He is consecrated, anointed, and crowned by a 
prelate, from whom he must thereupon receive his perfect light, to wit, 
his most rightful power and authority. Throughout Christendom the 
difference between these two persons is like that between the sun and 
the moon; for the authority of the prelate is over the day, that is, over 
souls, while the authority of the tsar is over the things of this world; and 
hat authority lies in this: the tsar’s sword must be ready against the 
nemies of the Orthodox faith; if the prelates and all the clergy demand 
hat he defend them from all unrighteousness and violence, then the 
ivil [authority] must obey the spiritual [authority]. [...] In spiritual 
matters, which are of concern to all, the supreme bishop‘ is higher than 
the tsar, and all the Orthodox owe obedience to the bishop because he 
is our father in the Orthodox faith, and the Orthodox Church is en- 
trusted to him. [...] 

The clergy is a more honored and higher authority than the state 
itself. [...] The throne of the clergy has been erected in Heaven. Who 
says this? The heavenly king himself: “Whatsoever you shall bind on 





4. supreme bishop—patriarch. 
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earth shall be bound in Heaven. [...]” Thus it is the tsars who are 
anointed by the priests and not the priests by the tsars. [...] 

In ancient as in modern times, the priesthood does not come 
from men, nor is it created by men, but [it comes] from God himself, 
and not from tsars; for the tsar’s authority was and still is derived from 
the priesthood, as the rites of the tsar’s coronation testify. The priest- 
hood is everywhere honored above the tsardom. [...] Priestly authority 
excels civil power as Heaven excels earth, and much mote so. For our 
[priestly] abode is in Heaven, and our life is hid there in spirit with God. 
[...] Therefore, those who have this authority are honored above 
princes, local [rulers], and even those who have been invested with regal 
insignia. [...] As a drop of rain is to a big cloud, such is the dimension of 
earth as compared with the heavens, and even so does the tsardom 
diminish when compared with the priesthood. 
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25.3 Church Council Condemns Avvakum (1666) 


“The Russian Church Council on Avvakum, May 13, 1666,” in Source Book for 
Russian History, 1:157. Used by permission of Yale University Press. 


In the spring of 1666 a Russian church council dealt with the 
fallout caused by Nikon’s reforms and the defiance marshaled by 
Archpriest Avvakum, Nikon’s most famous opponent. (See 
documents “25.6 Autobiography of Archpriest Avvakum” and 
“25.7 Account of Avvakum’s Punishment” later in this section.) 
The council condemned both Nikon and Avvakum, taking to 
task the man who initiated and implemented the reforms, as well 
as the man who fought them. The reforms were valid, said the 
council, but not the manner or spirit in which they were enacted. 


There appeared [before the council] the mendacious Avvakum, 
former archpriest of Iurievets on the Volga, who in past years had 
been sentenced to imprisonment in Siberia for schism, sedition, and 
false teachings, and was released from there by the mercy of the scep- 
ter-bearer,> but persisted in propagating his evil designs and false doc- 
trines orally and in writing, thus leading simple folk astray and tearing 
them away from the one holy Eastern Orthodox catholic church. He 
condemned in writing the correction of the holy creed, the joining of 
the first three fingers for making the sign of the cross, the correction 
as well as the correctors of [ecclesiastical] books, [and] the coordina- 
tion of church singing;® he also calumniated the Moscow priests, say- 
ing that they do not believe in the incarnation and resurrection of 
Christ [...], and without fearing God, he wrote many similar falsehoods 
and calumnies, to which we may finally add his seditious words in for- 
bidding Orthodox Christians to take Communion from priests who 
officiate according to the newly corrected books. On all the foregoing 
[matters] he was admonished by the holy council and did not submit; on 
the contrary, calumniator and slanderer that he is, he added hatred to 
hatred by rebuking the entire holy council to its face, for not being 
Orthodox; thus the council judged rightfully in depriving him of his 
sacerdotal dignity and pronouncing anathema upon him. [...] Later he 


5. scepter bearer—the tsat. 
6. coordination of church singing—between the choir and the priest. 
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was again urged to repent, but all efforts and hopes proved futile, and he 
was sentenced by a secular court to confinement in the fortress of 
Pustozersk. 
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25.4 Church Council Condemns Nikon (1666) 


“The Church Council’s Condemnation of the Schism, May 13, 1667,” in Source 
Book for Russian History, 1:258-259. Used by permission of Yale University 
Press. 


Following is the condemnation of Patriarch Nikon by the 
same council. 


In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, 
amen. Whereas Nikon, the former patriarch of Moscow, did offend 
our long-time tsar, sovereign, and grand prince, Aleksei Mikhailovich, 
autocrat of all great, little, and white Russia,’ did plunge his entire 
Orthodox realm into turmoil, and did involve himself in matters un- 
becoming the patriarchal authority and dignity, our God-crowned tsar 
communicated these matters and informed us, the four ecumenical 
patriarchs, [asking] whether we consider it proper and warranted for a 
patriarch to act thus. [...] [Nikon] finally left the [patriarchal] throne, 
and yet he did not leave it, for he slyly would not allow another patriarch 
[to be chosen]. Though cognizant of such deceitfulness and such 
wrongdoing and of Nikon’s slyness, guile, impudence, sacrilege, and 
insatiability, yet our most clement monarch, the most holy prelates, and 
the entire illustrious council® did not dare raise another patriarch to the 
illustrious Muscovite see, lest people say that there are two patriarchs 
at the same time, one outside and the other within [the city], and a 
double authority. Therefore, our sovereign tsar desired that the ecu- 
menical patriarchs should come in person to the ruling city of Mos- 
cow,° with so that they might see and convince themselves with their 
own eyes as to what had happened, that the most clement ruling power 
of the tsar’s realm be free from any blame, that any future censure by 
the common people be avoided,'!® and that Nikon not be deposed 


7. great, little, and white Russia—respectively Russia, portions of Ukraine, and 
Belarus. 

8. illustrious counci!—Boiat Duma, an advisory council to the tsar. 

9. ecumenical patriarchs ... Moscow—the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch 
came to Russia to participate in the council, as did a number of Greek metro- 
politans. 

10. that any future censure by the common people be avoided—the tsar is worried 
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from the patriarchal see through human passion. [...] Whereas we have 
now learned that Nikon lived tyrannically, and not meekly as befits a 
prelate, and that he was given to iniquity, rapacity, and tyranny, we debar 
him, in accordance with the divine and sacred canons of the evange- 
lizing apostles and of the ecumenical and local Orthodox councils, from 
every sacerdotal function, so that henceforth he shall have no power to 
perform any episcopal act; and we truly entirely depose him, [stripping 
him] of the omophorion and epitrachelion,'! and we decree with the 
entire local church council that henceforth he be known as a common 
monk called Nikon, and not as patriarch of Moscow; he will be as- 
signed a place to dwell to the very end of his days, and may it be some 
old and suitable monastery, where he can lament his sins in great si- 
lence. 


about popular reaction. 
11. omophorion and epitrachelion—episcopal and priestly insignia. 
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25.5 Church Council Condemns the Schism 
(1667) 


“The Church Council’s Condemnation of the Schism, May 13, 1667,” in Source 
Book for Russian History, 1:258-259. Used by permission of Yale University 
Press. 


The council also issued a condemnation of the raskolni- 
&ki—schismatics who refused to recognize the reforms. 


For our sins, with God’s sufferance and with the help of the devil, 
that enemy and hater of Orthodox Christendom, many ignorant men, 
not only common people but priests and monks as well—some 
through great ignorance of holy scripture and corruption of mind; 
some under guise of reverence and virtuous life, appearing abstinent 
and virtuous, yet full of all kinds of stupidity and presumptuous soph- 
istry, who deeming themselves wise have instead turned into fools; 
some thinking themselves zealous and indeed having such zeal, but 
unwisely—have stirred many weak souls, in word and in writing, 
speaking and writing under Satan’s inspiration. They have called heret- 
ical and corrupt the printed books newly corrected and translated un- 
der Nikon, the former patriarch; they have calumniated the clergy who 
did the correcting in conformity with the Greek and old Russian texts, 
falsely calling them by abusive names and disparaging their episcopal 
rank and dignity; they have disturbed the people with their violent acts, 
saying that the church is not the church, the prelates are not prelates, 
the priests are not priests, and other similar lies. And because of their 
diabolically inspired false discourse, the priests have lost their zeal for 
keeping the church in good order and care. [...] And because of the 
clergy’s great ignorance and neglect of Christ’s fold entrusted to them, 
their lack of zeal and concern for keeping the church in good order, and 
their indecorous life, many Christians have abandoned church attend- 
ance and prayer and have deprived themselves of confessing and doing 
penance for their sins and of receiving the precious body and blood of 
Christ. Those who could began to keep widowed priests in their homes, 
without episcopal benediction and certification. Many of these priests, 
though under interdiction and unfrocked by their own prelates, offici- 
ated in homes for the satisfaction of those insubordinate to the holy 
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Eastern church who did not want to hear the singing in churches, where 
it is performed according to the corrected printed books, in conformity 
with the customs of the holy Eastern church. Consequently, many 
people formed the opinion that the churches and the church offices, 
sacraments, and rituals are defiled by many heresies and by the filth of 
the Antichrist. They also questioned the correction of the holy creed, the 
triple a/le/uia, the sign of the precious and life-giving cross, the joining of 
the first three fingers, the form of addressing Jesus in prayer,'!? and so 
forth. In view of these faults, we, all the prelates, metropolitans, arch- 
bishops, bishops, and notables from other church ranks, archiman- 
drites, abbots, and archpriests of the great Russian state, have assem- 
bled in the patriarch’s Hall of the Cross,!> and have examined at 
length and in great detail the newly corrected and newly translated 
printed books and the old Slavonic-Russian parchment manuscripts in 
connection with the above-mentioned and other matters, and have 
found nothing perverse, corrupt, or contrary to our Orthodox faith in 
the newly corrected and newly translated printed books, but [found] 
everything to be in accordance with the old Slavonic-Russian parch- 
ment books. [...] For this reason Nikon, the former patriarch, ordered 
the books to be corrected and translated from the Greek and old Sla- 
vonic-Russian parchment books, not on his own account but by order 
of our most pious sovereign tsar and grand prince Aleksei Mikhailovich, 
autocrat of all great, little, and white Russia, with the benediction, advice, 
and consent of the most holy ecumenical patriarchs, and the agreement 
of the prelates of the entire Russian realm and of the entire holy council. 
[...] 

The archimandrites!* and the abbots are to instruct their brethren 
in the monasteries; while the archpriests, priests’ elders, and priests [...] 
and all members of the clergy are to instruct all their spiritual children, 
men and women and youths, and instruct them often, in all the churches 
as well as in private, so that everyone may, without misgiving, conform 
in everything to the holy Eastern church; and the books, the s/uxhebniki'> 


12. form of addressing Jesus in prayer—the reforms stipulated that Jesus should 
be spelled Icyco (Isus) rather than Iucyco (Tisus). 

13. Hall of the Cross—the Krestovaia Palata in the Moscow Kremlin. 

14. archimandrite—a superior abbot to whom other abbots report. 

15. sluzhebniki—books for regular church services, including Mass, matins, 
and vespers. 
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and “rebniki'® and others, which by order of the Orthodox great sover- 
eign tsar and grand prince Aleksei Mikhailovich, autocrat of all great, 
little, and white Russia, and with the benediction and counsel of our 
brethren, the most holy ecumenical patriarchs, were corrected, trans- 
lated, and printed under Nikon, the former patriarch, and after his 
retirement, with the benediction of the holy council, are to be accepted, 
since they have been rightfully corrected; and you are to command that 
all church services be performed in conformity with [these books], 
decorously, without disturbance, and harmoniously. [...] 

[...] If anyone disobeys our commands and does not submit to the 
holy Eastern church and to this holy council, or begins to contradict or 
oppose us, we shall, by the power given to us from the all-holy and 
life-giving Spirit, deal with such a recalcitrant: if he be a member of the 
clergy, we shall excommunicate him, and deprive him of all priestly 
functions and grace, and place a curse upon him; if he be a member of 
the laity, we shall excommunicate him, and alienate him from the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and curse and anathematize him as a heretic 
and rebel, and cut him off from the Orthodox community and fold, and 
from the church of God, as a rotten and useless limb, until he gains 
understanding and returns to the truth through penance. [...] 

Regarding the council!’ that was held in the reign of the pious 
great sovereign tsar and grand prince Ivan [IV] Vasilevich,!® autocrat 
of all Russia, under Makary, metropolitan of Moscow, and what was 
written about the sign of the precious cross, that is, about joining two 
fingers, and about the double a///uia, and about other matters, which 
through simplicity and ignorance were inadvisably written into the 
Stoglav book, and regarding the anathema!’ that was unrighteously 
and unadvisedly pronounced: we, the Orthodox patriarchs, Paisius, 
pope and patriarch of Alexandria and ecumenical judge, and Makary, 
patriarch of Antioch and of all the Orient, and Iosif, patriarch of 
Moscow and all Russia, and the entire holy council do annul and abro- 
gate this unrighteous and inadvised anathema pronounced by Makary 


16. “rebniki—books for special services such as weddings and baptisms. 

17. the counciiH—the Stoglay Council of 1551, which endorsed some of the 
practices Nikon overturned. 

18. Ivan [IV] Vasilevich—Ivan the Terrible (1547-1584): see document “12.2. 
Stoglav Council” in this volume. 

19. anathema—the anathema pronounced on those who failed to follow the 
decisions of the council. 
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and that council, and regard that council and that anathema as not 
having taken place, since Makary and those with him, in their igno- 
rance, reasoned unadvisedly, willfully, without either referring to the 
Greek and old Slavonic parchment books or consulting the most holy 
ecumenical patriarchs and discussing these matters with them. 
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25.6 Autobiography of Archpriest Avvakum 
(1672-1673) 


Avvakum, The Life of the Archpriest Avvakum by Himself, trans. Jane Harrison and 
Hope Mirrlees (London: Hogarth Press, 1924). Public domain. Factual infor- 
mation in the footnotes derives in part from Serge Zenkovsky’s work in “Life 

of Archpriest Avvakum,” in Medieval Russia’s Epics, Chronicles, and Tales (New 
York: Meridian, 1974), 399-448. 


Named after the Old Testament prophet Habakkuk (“strong 
fighter”), Avvakum became one of the most inspiring and elo- 
quent leaders of the Old Believers, as well as one of the first great 
figures in early Russian literature. 





Figure 122. Sergei Miloradovich, “Avvakum’s Journey through Siberia,” 
1898 


As a young man Avvakum joined—together with the future 
Patriarch Nikon (whom he never trusted)—the Zealots of Piety. 
And he became one of the first and most vocal to oppose Nikon’s 
reforms. In response, Nikon ordered him defrocked. Tsar Ale- 
ksei’s intervention prevented worse punishment: instead of exe- 
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cution Avvakum was exiled to Siberia, where he preached 
against what he considered a new and heretical faith. 

Hoping to end the schism after Nikon’s fall and to reconcile 
Avvakum with his opponents, Tsar Aleksei ordered that Avva- 
kum return to Moscow in 1660. The summons did not reach Av- 
vakum until 1662, and he did not make it back to the capital until 
1664. The tsar welcomed him affectionately, but Avvakum re- 
fused to end his criticisms and began campaigning in earnest for 
the Old Belief. 

The same church council that condemned Nikon put Avva- 
kum on trial and anathematized him on multiple counts, includ- 
ing “schism, sedition, and false teachings.” 

In prison Avvakum consistently rebuffed efforts to win him 
back to the church. He was again exiled and eventually executed. 
Tsar Aleksei’s admiration for Avvakum probably prevented a 
death by mutilation. 

Avvakum’s autobiography, written as an account of his life 
to his elder, Epifany, is a remarkable work. Vivid, passionate, 
brutally honest, and full of salty language, it abandons the high 
literary forms of the time, employing Russian as spoken by the 
masses instead of formal Church Slavonic. It is the record of a 
zealous man, fully committed to his cause and to the common 
people whom he regards as victims of villainous leaders. 
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Figure 123. Major points on Avvakum’s journeys 


° 1. Early years ° 

I was born in the Nizhny country, beyond the Kudma River,” in 
the village of Grigorovo.*! My father was a priest named Peter. My 
mother was Mary—Martha was her religious name. My father was 
given to strong drink; but my mother was given to fasting and prayer, 
and she constantly instructed me in the fear of God. Now one day at a 
neighbor’s I saw a dead ox. And that night, rising from my bed, I wept 
abundantly for my soul before the holy icons, pondering mortality and 
how I, too, must surely die. And from that day on it became my cus- 
tom to pray every night. 

Then my mother was left a widow, and J, still young, an orphan. 
We were driven out by our kinsmen. My mother resolved that I should 
marry. So I prayed to the Mother of God that she would give me a 
wife who would help me win salvation. There was a maiden in that 
village. She, too, was an orphan, who was inclined to go to church 


20. Kudma River—a tributary of the Volga River, the main artery of Europe- 
an Russia. 
21. village of Grigorovo—in the Nizhny Novgorod region east of Moscow. 
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continually. Her name was Anastasia. Her father was the blacksmith 
Markov and exceedingly rich. But when he died all his substance was 
wasted. So she lived in poverty and she would pray to God to contrive 
that she would be joined to me in matrimony. He willed that it should 
be so. At that same time my mother went to God,” having first taken 
the veil, and died in the odor of sanctity. 

Because of persecution, I moved to another place, and at the age 
of twenty I was ordained a deacon and, after two years, a priest. When 
I had been a priest eight years, I was raised to the rank of archpriest* 
by orthodox bishops. This was twenty years ago. It is thirty years in all 
that I have been in holy orders. 


¢ 2. Early priesthood * 

When I was still a parish priest I had many spiritual 
dren*°—five or six hundred souls in all. I, miserable sinner—never 
resting in churches and houses, at crossways, by towns and hamlets, 
even in the city of the tsar?° and in the country of Siberia—was dili- 
gent during a period of some thirteen and a half years in teaching and 
preaching the word of God. 

In those days of my ministry a young woman came to confess to 
me, burdened with many sins, guilty of fornication and all the sins of 
the flesh. Weeping, she began to acquaint me with them all, leaving 
nothing out, standing before the Gospels. I, thrice-accursed, though a 
lech, fell sick. Inwardly I burned with a lecherous fire, and that hour 
was bitter to me. I lit three candles and fixed them to the lectern. I 
placed my right hand in the flame and held it there till the evil passion 
burned out. When I had dismissed the young woman and laid away my 
vestments, I prayed and went to my house, grievously humbled in spir- 
it. 

The time must have been midnight when I reached my house; I 
wept before the icons so that my eyes swelled. I prayed diligently that 
God might remove my spiritual children from me, because that burden 
was too heavy for me. I threw myself on the ground face downwards, 


22. went to God—died. 

23. having first taken the vei1—having first become a nun. 

24. archpriest—a priest who supervises a number of parishes. 

25. spiritual children—parishioners or spiritual advisees, namely, those who 
regarded Avvakum as a spiritual mentor. 

26. city of the tsar—Moscow. 
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sobbing bitterly. And as I lay, I swooned and knew not how I was 
weeping. In my imagination I was transported to the banks of the 
Volga [River] and I gazed at it with the eyes of my heart. 

This is what I saw: on it were sailing two stately ships of gold; 
their oars were of gold, and their masts were of gold and all was of 
gold. At the helm of each sat a man. I asked, “Whose ships are these?” 
They answered, “Luke’s and Laurence’s.” These had been two of my 
spiritual children, and they had set me and my house on the path of 
salvation. Their end had been pleasing to God. After that I saw a third 
ship, not adorned with gold but painted with many and varied hues: 
red, white, blue, black and ash. The mind of man would be hard put to 
grasp all its loveliness and excellence at the same time. A young man all 
shining sat at the helm to the right. I called out to him, “Whose ship?” 
He answered, “Yours. Sail away on her with your wife and children, if 
you will persist.” I was troubled not a little. Sitting there, I pondered 
the meaning of the vision and the sailing. 

Only a little time after this—as it has been written—’ the sorrows 
of death encompassed me, and the pains of Hell took hold of me. I 
found trouble and sorrow.” A headman?’ abducted a widow’s daugh- 
ter, and I begged him to return the orphan to her mother. He scorned 
our prayers and raised up storms against me. He came to the church 
with a band of followers, and they crushed me to death. Having laid 
dead for half an hour and more, I was brought to life by a wave of 
God’s hand. [The headman] was sorely afraid and he renounced the 
girl for my sake. Then the devil prompted him: he came to the church, 
beat me and dragged me—clad in my vestments—along the ground by 
the legs. I was praying while he did this. 

Another time another headman became like a wild beast against 
me. Breaking into my house, he beat me and, like a dog, gnawed the 
fingers of my hand with his teeth. When his throat was full of blood, 
he loosened his teeth from my hand and, throwing me aside, went to 
his house. Blessing God, I wrapped my hand in a cloth and started off 














for vespers. On the way he leapt out at me again with two small pistols. 


Standing close to me, he fired one of them. By God’s will, the powder 
exploded in the pan and the pistol misfired. So he flung himself on the 
ground and in the same manner fired the other. But God willed that 
the same thing happen, for that pistol also misfired. I, praying diligent- 


ly, signed the cross over him with one hand and bowed low before him. 


27. headman—minor, local official. 
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Then he began to snarl imprecations. I said to him: “Let blessings 
proceed out of your mouth, Ivan Rodionovich.” Next he took my 
homestead from me and he drove me out with violence, seizing all my 
goods, leaving me not even a morsel of bread to eat on the road. 

During that time my son Prokopy was born, the same son who 
today lies as a prisoner with his mother in a pit dug into the earth. I 
took my staff and his mother took the unbaptized infant, and we set 
off on our wanderings, wherever God would lead us. On the way we 
baptized our son, just as Filip of old baptized the eunuch.** In my 
wanderings I reached Moscow and I made straight for the tsar’s chap- 
lain, Archpriest Stepan, for Neronov, and for Archpriest Joann. They 
told the tsar about me, and from that time I began my acquaintance 
with the emperor.” 

The reverend fathers gave me royal mandates and sent me back 
from where I had come. Wearily I dragged myself home. The walls of 
my house had been pulled down and I began to rebuild them. Once 
again the devil raised up a storm against me. There came to my village 
dancing bears with drums and lutes, and I, though a miserable sinner, 
was zealous in Christ’s service, and I drove them out and I broke the 
buffoons’ masks and the drums on a common outside the village—one 
against many. I took away two great bears. I clubbed one senseless, but 
he revived; the other I released into the open country.*° 

After that Basil Petrovich Shermetiev,*! who was sailing up the 
Volga to Kazan to take over the governorship, took me on board. He 
sternly reprimanded me and ordered me to bless his son who had a 
shaven face.*? When I saw that image of shame I would not bless him. 





28. Filip of old baptized the eunuch—see Acts 8:27-38. Orthodox canons forbid 
a father from baptizing his own son. Avvakum’s actions thus indicate the iso- 
lation and extreme circumstances in which he finds himself. 

29. began my acquaintance with the emperor—with the tsar. Archpriest Stepan 
Vonifatiev served as confessor to the tsar. He and Archpriest Ivan Neronov 
were leaders of the Zealots of Piety. 

30. Let go into the open country—Avvakum breaks up a troop of skomorokhi, or 
wandering minstrels. The church frowned upon skomorokhi and often de- 
scribed them as agents of the devil. 

31. Vasily Sheremetier—a wealthy and influential aristocrat and government 
official. 

32. shaven face—a beardless face was considered shameful and probably sin- 
ful in Russia prior to the reign of Peter the Great. (In 1698 Peter scandalized 
the church and much of Russia by imposing a tax on those with beards.) 
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Instead, I condemned him from the scriptures. So my lord waxed ter- 
ribly wroth and ordered that I be flung into the Volga. After inflicting 
many hurts on me, they cast me aside. In later years their rough han- 
dling turned to friendliness, and we were reconciled to one another in 
the antechamber of the tsar. My youngest brother was his lady’s con- 
fessor. Thus does God fashion the lives of his people. 

Let us return to earlier days. Again another headman became like 
a wild beast against me; he arrived at my homestead with his folk and 
attacked me, shooting bows and muskets. I prayed to the Lord, calling 
to him in a loud voice: “Lord God! Make his heart gentle, and recon- 
cile him to me by whatever means you choose.” He fled from my yard, 
driven out by the Holy Spirit. That very night his folk came running, 
and they called out to me with many tears, “Little father! Eufemy Ste- 
panovich is near his end, and he is most inconveniently screaming. He 
strikes himself and groans, and he says, ‘I want Parson Avvakum. God 
will punish me because of him.” 

I believed it to be a trap. Terror seized on the spirit within me and 
I prayed to God. 

O Lord, who brought me out of my mother’s womb, and created me 

out of nothing: If they are about to strangle me, then count me with 

Filip, the metropolitan of Moscow.** If they are about to stab me, 

count me with the Prophet Zachariah.*4 And if they are about to 

drown me, then deliver me from their hands, as you did Stepan of 

Perm.’?35 


While praying I went to the house of Eufemy. When they led me into 
the yard, his wife Neonila rushed out and seized me by the hand. She 
said, “Come in, dearie, my lord, my father! Come in, light of our eyes!” 
I answered, “Strange! Before, it was ‘son of a whore!’ Now it’s my 
father!’ Christ wields a crueler scourge than he. Your good man has 
not taken long to acknowledge his fault.” She led me to the bedroom. 
Eufemy leapt out of the feather bed, fell down at my feet, and howled 
and blubbered confused words. “Forgive me, my lord! I have sinned 


33. Filip, the metropolitan of Moscow—Ivan IV (“Ivan the Terrible,” 1547-1584) 
imprisoned Filip and ordered him slain. 

34. Zachariah—a Hebrew prophet, ca. 500s BCE. Both Matthew and Luke 
report that a figure named Zechariah was killed in the Jewish temple. 

35. Stepan of Perm—a fourteenth-century missionary credited with converting 
the tribe of Komi-Permyaks of north central and northwestern Russia to 
Christianity. 
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before God and before you.” He was all of a tremble. I said in reply, 
“Do you wish to be healed?” And he, lying on the ground, answered, 
“Yes, good father!” I said, “Stand up, God pardons you.” But he, 
sorely stricken, could not rise by himself. So I lifted him and laid him 
on his bed. I heard his confession and anointed him with sacred oil, 
and his sickness departed. So Christ willed it. The next morning they 
sent me back with honor to my home. He and his wife became my 
spiritual children, excellent servants of Christ. Thus does the Lord 
harden his heart against the proud; but he showers blessings on the 
meck. 

Only a little time after this I was driven once again out of this 
place. So I went to Moscow. By God’s will the emperor*® was pleased 
to appoint me archpriest of Yurievets-on-the-Volga.*” But I did not 
stay there long—only eight weeks. The devil prompted the priests and 
the peasants and the good wives.** They came to the patriarch’s 
chancellery where I was occupied in business of the church and 
dragged me out of the chancellery. (There were nearly two thousand of 
them.) In the middle of the street they beat me with cudgels and 
stamped on me. The good wives beat me with shovels. For my sins, 
they flung me into a corner of a house. The captain of the troops came 
rushing up with his soldiers. Seizing me, they galloped on their horses 
to my little home, and the captain placed the soldiers around the 
house. 

But the folk came and raised an outcry throughout the town, es- 
pecially the Jack priests and their Jills, whom I had rebuked for their 
whoring ways. They howled, “Death to the thief, to the son of a whore; 
we'll fling his body into the ditch for the dogs.” On the third day, not 
having closed an eye, I left my wife and children by night, and, with 
two others, made for Moscow by way of the Volga.*» I would have 
taken refuge in Kostroma,*” but there too they had driven away their 
archpriest, Danil. Ah, lackaday! The devil leaves no man in peace! I 
reached Moscow and went to Stepan, the tsar’s chaplain, and he grum- 
bled at me. “Why,” he asked, “have you abandoned your minister 
church?” 


36. emperor—tsat. 

37. Yurievets-on-the-V olga—a city in the province of Nizhny Novgorod. 
38. good wife—mistress of a household. 

39. the Volga—the Volga River. 

40. Kostroma—a city on the Volga River. 
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Mote trouble was awaiting me. In the middle of the night the tsar 
came to his chaplain for his blessing, and he saw me there. More vexa- 
tion. “Why have you abandoned your town?” This while my wife and 
children and household (some twenty souls in all) were left behind in 
Yurievets, and I not knowing whether they were alive or dead. Yet 
another burden on my heart! 


e 3. Battles with Nikon ¢ 

After that, Nikon, our friend, brought the relics of Metropolitan 
Filip down from the Solovetsky Monastery.*! Before his arrival, I, 
Stepan the chaplain, and the brotherhood” spent a week in prayer and 
fasting for the patriarchate, so God might give us a shepherd appro- 
priate for saving our souls. The Metropolitan of Kazan and I signed 
our names to a petition and gave it to the tsar and the tsaritsa, urging 
that Stepan the chaplain be made patriarch. But [Stepan] did not wish 
[the patriarchate] for himself. He suggested Metropolitan Nikon. The 
tsar listened to him and wrote to Nikon to greet him on his arrival. 
“To Nikon, the right reverend metropolitan of Novgorod and Velikie 
Luki*® and of all Russia, greetings,” and so forth. 

[Nikon] arrived and he played the fox with us‘+—it was all bow- 
ings and scrapings and “Good morrow to you!” For he knew that he 
was to be patriarch and he wished to remove all obstacles. But Pll not 
waste my time telling all these cunning machinations. When he became 
patriarch he would not even allow his friends into the room of the 
crosses,** and now at last he belched forth his venom. 

During Lent he sent a pastoral letter to St. Basil’s minister, Joann 
Neronov. Now [Ioann] was my spiritual father*’ and I lodged in his 
presbytery. When he was absent I conducted the services. At the time 
there was some talk of making me the successor to Silas—God rest his 
soul—at St. Savior’s. But God did not will it to be. And I myself was 
not overly eager for it; I was quite content to continue at St. Basil’s. I 


41. Solovky Monastery—situated on the Solovky Islands in the northern White 
Sea. 

42. the brotherhood—Zealots of Piety. 

43. Metropolitan of Novgorod and Velikie Luki—before becoming patriarch, 
Nikon served as metropolitan of Novgorod and Velikie Luki. 

44. played the fox with usx—was sneaky, underhanded. 

45. room of the crosse-—the room for receiving visitors in the patriarch’s palace. 

46. spiritual father—spiritual adviser or mentor. 
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used to read godly books to the flock and they would come in great 
numbers. 

Nikon inscribed his letter with the year and the date. “According 
to the tradition of the holy apostles and the fathers, it is not seemly to 
make obeisance*’ in church to the knee; it should be no lower than 
the girdle. And you should sign yourselves with three fingers.”4* We 
met together and took counsel. It was as if winter was determined to 
come. Our hearts froze. Our limbs shook. Neronov entrusted his 
church to me and shut himself up in the Chudov Monastery. He spent 
a week praying in a cell, and one day a voice came from the icons: 
“The hour of tribulation has come. It is necessary to suffer and be 
strong.” Weeping, he recounted these words to me and to Paul, the 
bishop of Kostroma (whom Nikon was to burn’ later in the Novgo- 
tod country) and then to Danil the archpriest of Kostroma,*° and also 
to all the brothers. Together with Danil I wrote out excerpts from the 
fathers about the manner to be used when crossing oneself and mak- 
ing obeisances, and we gave them to the emperor. We made many 
excerpts. But he hid them, we know not where; I believe he gave them 
to Nikon. 

A little later Nikon seized Danil in the monastery outside the Tver 
Gates. He sheared him monk in the presence of the tsar, and he in- 
sulted him while tearing off his cassock. He ordered him taken to the 
Chudov Monastery and put in the bakehouse. He suffered grievously 
there. He then sent him to Astrakhan,*! where they placed a crown of 
thorns on his head and cast him in a dungeon. There he died. 

After shearing Danil they seized another Danil—also an arch- 
priest of Temnikov*’—and they confined him in the New St. Savior’s 
Monastery. They did the same with Archpriest Neronov: Nikon took 
off his biretta*? in church and ordered him confined in the Simon 
Monastery. He later banished him to Vologda, to the walled monastery 





47. make obeisance—to bow. 

48. sign yourself with three fingers—make the sign of the cross with three fingers 
rather than two (as was the previous practice in Russia). This proved to be one 
of the most controversial of Nikon’s reforms. 

49. to burn—it was rumored that Nikon ordered Bishop Paul burned. 

50. Danil the archpriest of Kostroma—a leader in the Zealots of Piety, who bra- 
zenly denounced the moral failings of the townspeople. 

51. Astrakhan—city in southwestern Russian on the Volga River. 

52. Temnikov—in the south-central portion of European Russia. 

53. biretta—liturgical headwear. 
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of St. Savior’s and then to the fortress of Kola.*+ In the end, after 
suffering exceedingly, he recanted, poor soul. He signed himself with 
three fingers and so died a heretic. 

Woe is me! Let every man stand firm and always be on watch lest 
his foot stumble. In the words of scripture, these are surely evil days 
when even the elect yield to the blandishments of the Antichrist. We 
must be exceedingly strong in prayer to God, and he will save us and 
help us. For he is merciful and he loves mankind. 

While celebrating vespers, I, too, was arrested by Boris Neledinsky 
and his musketeers. They arrested nearly sixty souls with me and took 
them off to prison. They fastened me for the night with a chain in the 
patriarch’s court. When the Sabbath dawned, they placed me in a cart 
and stretched out my arms and drove me from the patriarch’s court to 
the Monastery of Andronicus.*> There they put chains on me and 
flung me in a black dungeon dug into the earth. There I lay for three 
days. I had nothing to eat or drink in the darkness. I sat there, bowing 
myself to the earth against my chains, making my obeisances even 
though I did not know which way was east and which was west. 

No one came to me except mice and black beetles. The crickets 
chirped, and there were fleas in abundance. By the third day I was 
famished—that is to say, I wanted to eat. After vespers someone stood 
before me—I knew not whether he was a man or an angel, and to this 
day I still do not know. I know only this: that he said a prayer in the 
darkness and, taking me by the shoulder, led me by my chain to a 
bench. He seated me on it and put a spoon in my hands and gave me a 
little bread and some cabbage soup to eat. O, but it was tasty! Then he 
said to me, “Enough. Let that serve as restorative.” And, lo, he was 
gone! The door had not opened, and yet he was gone! If he was a man, 
it was a miracle. But what if he was an angel? Then there is no cause 
for wonder, because for one such as he there can be no barriers. 

In the morning the archimandrite** came with the brothers, and 
they led me away. They spoke to me coaxingly, saying that I should 
yield to the patriarch. But I thundered against them from the scriptures 





54. fortress of Kola—located in the extreme north, near the Arctic Ocean. 

55. Monastery of Andronicus—in Moscow, established in 1360. 

56. archimandrite—may refer to an abbot (the head of a monastery) or to a 
high-ranking bishop who supervises other abbots. It may also be used merely 
as an honorific—a title bestowed on non-monastic clerics for exceptional 
setvice. 
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and snarled at them. They took off the big chain and put a small one 
on me in its place, and they set a monk as a jailer over me. They or- 
dered that I be dragged to church. In church they pulled my hair and 
poked my ribs and pulled at my chain and spat in my eyes. May God 
forgive them in this life and the next! It was not they who did it, but 
Satan in his malice. I remained there four weeks. 

After me they seized Login, the archpriest of Murom. At Mass in 
the monastery church, they sheared him monk in the presence of the 
tsar. During the carrying of the host,*’ the patriarch seized the paten*® 
from the head of the archdeacon and placed it on the altar, together 
with Christ’s body*? and the chalice.“ Meanwhile, Therapont, the 
archimandrite of the Chudov Monastery, stood outside the choir be- 
fore the King’s Gates. Woe is me that Christ’s body should be sun- 
dered more impiously than ever by the Jews!°! 

When they had shorn [Login] they tore his kaftan and his outer 
garment from him. But Login was consumed with the zeal of God’s 
fire, and he defied Nikon and spat across the threshold to the al- 
tar—straight into his eyes. Loosening his girdle, he tore off his shift 
and flung it into the altar, into Nikon’s face. And—O wondrous to 
tell—the shift spread itself out and fell on the altar in such way that it 
covered the paten as though it had been the corporal. The tsarina 
was in church at the time. 

They put a chain on Login and, dragging him from the church, 
beat him with brooms and whips to the Monastery of the Epiphany. 
There they thrust him into a dungeon for the night, and they appoint- 
ed musketeers to guard him strictly. But, lol, in the night God gave him 
a new fur cloak and a biretta. In the morning they told Nikon, and, 
laughing, [Nikon] said, “I know that breed of sham saint!” He took the 
[biretta] from [Login], but he left him the fur coat. 

At that time they led me again on foot from the monastery to the 
court of the patriarch’s palace. And then, spreading out my arms and 
wrangling with me, they took me away from there. There was a pro- 
cession with crosses on St. Nikita’s day, and we met the crosses as they 


57. host—eucharistic bread. 

58. paten—plate for holding the bread during the Eucharist. 

59. Christ's body—the eucharistic bread. 

60. chalice—cup for holding the wine. 

61. by the Jews—Avvakum, like most Russians at this time, was antisemitic. 
62. corporal-—a white, line cloth used during the Eucharist. 
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drove me in a cart. They drove me to the monastery church so they 
could shear me. During Mass they kept me for a long time on the 
threshold. The [tsar] rose from his place, and, going up to the patriarch, 
entreated [the patriarch] not to shear me. So they took me away to the 
Siberia Office and handed me over to the scribe, Tretiak Bashmakov 
(the elder [now named] Savvati, for he took the cowl)—the same per- 
son who today is suffering for Christ. He lies in the monastery of the 
New St. Savior’s [Monastery] in a dungeon dug into the earth. May 
God have mercy on his soul! Even in those days he treated me kindly. 


e 4. Exile to Siberia: Tobolsk ¢ 


Then they sent me to Siberia with my wife and children. Had I 
time there would be much to tell about the many and great privations 
on the way. Dame Avvakum® bore a sickly child in the cart, and we 
brought the child as far as Tobolsk.** It was a journey of 3000 
versts.® For some thirteen weeks we dragged along in carts and by 
water and—half the way—in sledges. 

The archbishop got me a church in Tobolsk. Many great afflic- 
tions found me in that church. In half a year the tsar’s words called out 
against me%? five times, and a certain member of the archbishop’s 
household, the scribe Ivan Struna, outraged me. 

The archbishop was away in Moscow, and in his absence [Ivan 
Struna], taught by the devil, fell on me. He was inclined to torment 
Antony, the clerk of my church, without cause. Antony gave him the 
slip and fled to me in the church. But this Ivan Struna, having gathered 
some others, came to me that same day in church while I was singing 
vespers. He came leaping into the church and seized Antony in the 
choir by the beard. I, in the meantime, had shut the church doors and I 
would let no one in. So Struna was alone and he kept twirling round 
like an imp of Hell. When I had finished vespers, I—with Antony 


63. Dame Avvakum—Avvakum’s wife. 

64. Tobokk—city in western Siberia. 

65. versts—a verst is roughly one kilometer. 

66. tsar’s words called out against me—I was accused of a conspiracy. Harrison 
and Mirrlees note the Russian custom of pronouncing the “tsar’s words” 
against an opponent: a citizen might point to another in public and pronounce, 
“The tsar’s words against that man!” Such an action constituted an accusation 
that the man was guilty of treason or some other serious crime, thus necessi- 
tating arrest. 
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lending a hand—sat him down in the middle of the church on the 
floor, and I thrashed him soundly with a leather strap for having made 
a tiot in church. 

The other rogues, some twelve in number, fled—every one of 
them—driven away by the Holy Spirit. Struna declared that he had 
repented, and I let him go in peace. But Struna’s kinsmen among the 
priests and monks raised the whole town against me so they could plan 
my death. In the middle of the night they drove to my homestead in 
sledges and broke into my house, intending to abduct me and drown 
me. But a terror from God fell upon them and drove them away—they 
fled. 

For a month was I tormented by their tricks. They would attack 
me in secret, and sometimes I would take refuge by night in the church, 
and sometimes with the governor. I would beg to be put in prison for 
my safety—but they would not do this. Matthew Lomkov (monastic 
name ““Mitrofan’’), who served as an apparitor®’ to Metropolitan Paul, 
kept close by my side. It was he who later sheared me in the monastic 
church, together with the deacon Athanasius. But at that time he was a 
just man, though the devil has now swallowed him. 

Then the archbishop returned from Moscow, and, as was proper 
considering his offense, thrust Struna into prison with chains. For a 
certain man had lain with® [Struna’s] daughter, and he, Struna, had 
accepted fifty kopeks from the fellow and let him go without punish- 
ment. The lord bishop ordered him to be fettered, and he remem- 
bered him from that affair with me. (For he, Struna, went to the gov- 
ernor and his men in their office, and said the tsar’s words against me.) 

The captain allowed a petty squire, Peter Beketov, to post bail for 
[Struna]. Woe is me! Misfortune entered the gates of Peter’s dwelling 
place, and it grieves my soul. The archbishop discussed the situation 
with me, and—in accordance with the rubric’”—he started cursing 
Struna on the first Sunday of Lent for the sin of incest in the great 
church. Peter Beketov came to church and berated the archbishop and 
myself. Within an hour, on his way home from church, he went mad, 


67. apparitor—an officer in an ecclesiastical court. 

68. dain with—had sex with. 

69. ket him go without punishment—wrongly accepted payment in return for 
condoning (or at least not punishing) adultery. 

70. rabric—ecclesiastical instructions. 
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and he died a bitter and an evil death. His grace’! and I ordered 
[Becketov’s] body to be flung into the street to the dogs, and the 
townsfolk mourned him and his sin. For three days they importuned 
God diligently to pardon him on the day of judgment. Through a pity 
for Struna, he had brought this dire calamity upon himself. On the 
third day his grace and I read the office over his body. But enough of 
this woeful business! 


e 5. Further east to Dauria ° 

At this time an edict arrived, ordering that I be taken from To- 
bolsk to the Lena,” because I had condemned Nikon from the scrip- 
tures and pronounced him a heretic. A letter came from Moscow tell- 
ing how two brothers, who lodged in the tsarina’s apartments at the 
top of the palace, had both died of the plague, together with their 
wives and children and many of their friends and kinsfolk. God was 
pouring forth the vials of his wrath on the kingdom. But they, 
wretched men, did not know this and they continued making disturb- 
ances in the church. Then Neronov spoke to the tsar, saying: “The 
visitation for schism is threefold: plague, the sword, and division.” And 
thus it came to pass in our days. 

But the Lord is merciful. When he has punished us to bring us to 
repentance, he then has mercy on us, driving away the ills of our souls 
and bodies. He gives peace. I preach Christ and my hope is in him. I 
confidently await his mercy and I believe in the resurrection of the 
dead. 

So once more I got into the boat assigned to me—as I have said 
before—and sailed toward the Lena. When I reached Yeniseisk” an- 
other edict met me, ordering me to Dauria’*—it would be more than 
twenty-thousand versts from Moscow—to give myself over to Atha- 
nasius Pashkov and to serve as chaplain to his troops, numbering 600 
men. For my sins, he was a fierce and hard man. It was his custom to 
burn folks, torture them, and beat them. Many times I tried to per- 
suade him to desist, and now I was in his hands. An order came from 
Nikon in Moscow that I should be tormented. 


71. His grace—the archbishop. 

72. the Lena—the Lena River in far eastern Siberia. 

73. Yeniseisk—city in central Siberia. 

74. Dauria—a region in eastern Siberia near Lake Baikal. Exiles were often 
sent to this area to bolster Russia’s presence and influence in the region. 
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On our journey from Yeniseisk on the great Tunguska River, a 
storm sunk my raft. The raft foundered completely in midstream; it 
was full of water and its sail was in tatters; only the deck remained 
above water—all the rest was under water. My wife, bareheaded” as 
she was, managed, I know not how, to drag the children out of the 
water onto the deck. Looking up at the sky, I cried out, “O Lord! Save 
us! O Lord! Help us!” And by God’s will we were driven to the shore. 
But why multiply words? 

From another raft two men were wrenched away and drowned in 
the water. After that, when we came to ourselves, we set out once 
mote on our way. 

When we came to the Shaman rapids, diverse folk came sailing 
out to meet us. Two widows were with them—one was aged about 
sixty and the other was older. They were traveling by boat to a nunnery 
where they were to take the veil.”° Pashkov was inclined to send them 
back and force them into marriage. I said to him, “It is against the 
canons of the church to give such women into marriage.” Instead of 
heeding my words and letting the widows go, he waxed angry and de- 
vised how he might torment me. 

In other rapids called the long rapids, he set about driving me 
from the raft. He said, “You bring bad luck to the raft. You are a here- 
tic. Off with you to the mountains! It is not for one such as you to 
keep company with Cossacks.”’7 Alackaday! The mountains were high, 
the ravines impassable. There was a stone crag that stood there like a 
wall—you’d crick your neck before you saw its top. Great serpents 
could be found in these mountains. Geese, ducks with red feathers, 
black crows, and gray jackdaws dwelt in them, as well as eagles, hawks, 
gyrfalcons,’® guinea-fowl, pelicans, swans, and plenty of other wild 
things. Every variety of bird. Many wild beasts wandered at liberty in 
these mountains: wild goats, deer, bison, elk, boars, wolves, and wild 
sheep—clearly to be seen but not to be caught. 

Pashkov was of a mind to turn me out into these mountains, to 
live with the beasts and birds. I wrote him a little letter that began, “O 


75. bareheaded—a mattied, bareheaded woman was an unusual and modet- 
ately shocking sight. 

76. take the veii—become nuns. 

77. Cossacks—members of military communities that lived on the outskirts 
of Russia, often composed of runaway serfs and their descendants. 

78. gyrfalcons—large arctic falcons. 
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man! Fear God who sits on the cherubim and gazes into the abyss. 
The celestial powers and every creature including man tremble before 
him. You alone despise him and do things that are not seemly,” and so 
forth. It was a long letter, and I sent it to him. Some fifty men rushed 
me. They seized my raft and hastened toward him, some three versts 
away. I stood there, boiling some porridge for the Cossacks, and I fed 
them with it. They, poor souls, ate it and trembled. Some of them, 
looking at me, began to weep for me. They dragged up the raft; the 
executioners seized me and led me before him. 

[Pashkov] was standing with sword drawn, shaking with rage. He 
began to speak to me, saying, “What are you? A parson, or an un- 
frocked one?” And I answered, “I am Avvakum, the archpriest. Speak! 
What is your business with mer” Then he roared like a wild beast and 
struck me a great blow first on one cheek and then the other, and then 
again on the head. He knocked me off my feet and, seizing his leather 
sword-strap, struck me where I lay—thrice on the back, and then, 
tearing off my shift, gave me seventy-two strokes on my naked back 
with the knout.” 

I kept saying, “O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God! Help me!” I kept 
repeating this without pause. It was bitter for him that I did not say, 
“Have mercy.” At each stroke I said a prayer, but in the middle of the 
flogging I screamed to him, “You’ve beaten me enough, I say.” So he 
ordered it to stop. 

I asked him, “Why do you beat me? Do you know?” So he or- 
dered them to beat me again on the ribs. Then they stopped. I was 
trembling all over and I fell. He ordered them to drag me off to the 
raft that carried the money bags. They put fetters on my hands and 
feet and flung me onto the deck. 

It was autumn. The rain fell on me all night and there was a pool 
where I lay. When they beat me it did not hurt because of the prayers I 
said. But now, as I lay, I thought, “Son of God, why did you permit 
them to beat me so painfully? Look, Lord, I was championing the 
widow, consecrated to you. Who shall judge between you and me? 
When I was living as an evil man, you did not chastise me in this way. 
But now I do not know how I have sinned.” 


79. knout—a whip with multiple leather thongs, sometimes attached to metal 
rings and sometimes interwoven with wire. 
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Ay! There was a righteous man for you, another dung-faced Phar- 
isee®” wishing, indeed, to judge the Almighty! If Job*! spoke in that 
fashion it was because he was a perfect and upright man. Moreover, he 
did not know the scriptures, for he dwelt outside the law in a barbarian 
land. It was through creation, not through revelation, that he learned 
to know God. But J, in the first place, was a sinful man. And in the 
second place, I was learned in the law and the prophets, and I was 
fortified by the scriptures in all my doings. “We must, through much 
tribulation, enter into the kingdom of God.” And yet had I reached 
such a pitch of folly. Woe is me! How was it that the raft did not 
founder with me in the water? 

My bones began to ache, my veins to grow rigid, and my heart to 
palpitate. Certainly I was dying. The water began to splash into my 
mouth and I heaved a sigh. I repented before the Almighty, for truly 
the sweet Lord of compassion does not remember our former trans- 
gressions against us after we repent of them. And once more I ceased 
to feel pain. In the morning they flung me onto a small craft and car- 
tied me away. 

Then we came to the great rapids of the Padun where the river is 
a verst in breadth. Three exceedingly steep reefs stretched across the 
entire river. If you do not find the passages between them, your boat 
will be battered into splinters. They brought me into the rapids. Above 
was rain and snow, but they flung only a mangy little kaftan over my 
shoulders. The water flowed over my belly and my spine—my poor 
body was in a sorry plight. 

They took me off the raft and, skirting the rapids, dragged me 
over the stones in fetters. Truly I was in a sad plight. But it was well 
with my soul. I was no longer peevish with God. Once again words 
spoken by the prophets and the apostles came into my head: “My son, 
do not despise the chastening of the Lord, nor faint when he rebukes 
you. For the Lord chastens those he loves, and he scourges every son 
he receives.” “If you endure chastening, God deals with you as with 
sons. For what kind of son is he whose father does not chasten him?” 
I comforted myself with these words. 


80. Pharisee—a member of a Jewish sect much criticized by Jesus in the 
Gospels. 

81. Job—the subject of the book of Job; a righteous man upon whom God 
nevertheless sends a series of terrible torments. 
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After that they brought me to the fortress of Bratsky and flung me 
into a dungeon and gave me straw to lie on. There I lay in a freezing 
tower until Advent. These are the seasons when winter reigns, but 
God kept me warm, even without garments. 

Like a poor dog I lay on the straw, and sometimes they fed me, 
and sometimes they did not. There were many mice. I would strike at 
them with my biretta—the fools had not given me a stick. I lay all the 
time on my belly, for my back was covered with sores. There were 
fleas and lice in abundance. I would gladly have cried on Pashkov to 
pardon me, but it would have been contrary to God’s will. It was or- 
dained that I should endure. 

Then they moved me to a warm hut, and there I lived the entire 
winter in fetters with hostages and dogs. My wife and children had 
been sent some twenty versts away. All winter her serving-wench, 
Ksenia, tormented her with tantrums and complaints. After Christmas, 
my son Ivan, who was still just a little lad, stole away from home to 
live with me. Pashkov ordered him to be flung into the freezing dun- 
geon where I lay. Dear little lad—he spent the night there and nearly 
froze to death. In the morning Pashkov ordered him back to his 
mother and I saw him no more. It was all he could do to drag himself 
home to his mother due to the frostbite on his hands and feet. 

In spring we set out once more. Only scant provisions remained, 
since the first store had all been robbed. Books and garments and oth- 
er sundries had all been taken. But the second store remained. I nearly 
drowned on Lake Baikal.*” I was forced to pull a towing-rope on the 
Khilok River, up stream. It was mighty hard going. There was no time 
for eating or sleeping. For a whole year I suffered the hardships of 
water travel. The folk kept dying, and my feet and belly were blue. 

For two summers we journeyed by water. In the winter we were 
towed by haulage. As I said, I nearly drowned for the third time on the 
Khilok River. My boat was sucked by the current from the shore. The 
boats of the other folk stayed where they were, but mine was caught 
up and carried away. My wife and children remained on shore, and the 
boat bolted with the steersman and me. [The boat] was pitched and 
tossed on the swirling water, but I climbed onto her and cried out, 
“Help, Blessed Virgin! You our hope and defense. Let me not be 
drowned.” Sometimes my feet would be in the water and sometimes I 


82. Lake Baika/—the deepest lake in the world, and the largest freshwater 
lake by volume, located in south-central Siberia. 
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would scramble to the top. [My boat] was carried on for a verst and 
more, and then the folk stopped her and she was shattered to frag- 
ments. 

Ay, what could one do if Christ and the immaculate Mother of 
God so willed it? I climbed out of the water laughing. But the folk 
were weeping. They spread out my garments on the bushes—cloaks of 
satin and taffetas and sundry trifles—for I still had a store of such 
things in chests and coffers. But they rotted after that day. Pashkov 
was inclined to give me another flogging. “You’re making yourself a 
laughing-stock,” he said. And once again I importuned the sweet 
Mother of God. “Our Lady! Soothe your fool!” And she, our hope, 
soothed him. He began to concern himself about me. 

Our next stage was Lake Irgen.*° There is a haulage there and 
that winter we began hauling. [Pashkov] took my workmen from me 
and would not permit me to hire others. We had small children—many 
mouths and nothing to fill them. This poor hapless wretch of an arch- 
priest set to fashion a dog- sleigh for himself and started hauling. That 
spring we began to sail down the Ingoda River—it was the fourth 
summer of my journey from Tobolsk. 

They were floating logs to build houses and towns. There began 
to be nothing to eat. The folk began to die of hunger and from cease- 
less working in the water. Shallow was the river and heavy were the 
tafts. Merciless were the taskmasters and stout were the sticks. Gnarled 
were the cudgels, cutting were the knouts, and cruel were the suffer- 
ings—fire and wreckage. The folk were so spent with hunger that if 
[Pashkov] began tormenting one of them, lo, he was dead on [Pash- 
kov’s] hands. Ah, me! What a time! It would almost seem that he was 
out of his mind. 

Only one Moscow gown that had not rotted from the damp re- 
mained for Dame Avvakum. It would have fetched twenty-five rubles 
and more in Moscow. But in these parts they gave us four sacks of rye 
for it. 

We dragged on for another year, living on the Nercha River** and 
keeping ourselves alive with the roots and herbs that grew on the 
banks. One after another the folk died of hunger. [Pashkov] saw to it 
that none of them ran away. They were confined within a small space, 
and they would wander over the steppes and fields, digging up grasses 


83. Lake Irgen—roughly 320 kilometers east of Lake Baikal. 
84. Nercha River—freezes in the winter months. 
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and roots, and we with them. In winter we would live on fir cones. 
Sometimes God would send mare’s flesh, and sometimes we found the 
bones of stinking carcasses from wild beasts left by the wolves. We ate 
what had not been eaten by the wolves. Some would eat frozen wolves 
and foxes—in truth, any filth that they could lay their hands on. A 
mate foaled and the starving folk devoured the foal and the caul® in 
secret. Pashkov got wind of it and he flogged them with his knout to 
the point of death. Another mare died and desperation seized them all: 
they pulled the foal out of her, stealing a march on nature. When only 
the head had emerged from the womb, they tore it out and began to 
eat the blood that came with it. Ah, me! What a time! 

Two of my little sons died from these sore straits. What did I not 
endure, roaming the hills and sharp rocks with my children who did 
survive, naked and barefoot, living on grass and roots? I, sinful man, 
partook willy-nilly of mare’s flesh and foul carrion and the flesh of 
birds. 

Woe for my sinful soul! Who will pour water on my head and un- 
seal for me the fountain of tears, so I may weep for the poor soul that 
is in me, which I have been destroying with my daily appetites? 

In Christ’s name a great lady helped us—the captain’s daugh- 
ter-in-law, Evdokia Kirilovna—and also Tekla Semenovna, Athana- 
sius’s wife. In secret they would give us some comfort against starving 
to death. Without his knowledge they would sometimes send us a 
piece of meat, sometimes a circular loaf, sometimes flour and oats—as 
much as they could. Sometimes one of them would save up ten 
pounds of flour and some coins, and sometimes twenty pounds and 
hand it over to us. Sometimes she would rake out the chicken’s food 
from the trough. My daughter, the hapless lass Agrafena, would go in 
secret under her window. It was both pitiful and laughable! Sometimes, 
without the lady’s knowledge, they would chase the child from the 
window, and sometimes she would come home burdened with a nice 
little store. She was only a child at that time; now she is twenty-seven. 
My poor little maid! She dwells unwed® with her younger sisters by 
the Mezen,*’ living from hand to mouth and weeping. And their 


85. cau/—the amniotic membrane that encloses a fetus. 

86. wnwed—an unusual an somewhat shameful status for a twenty-seven 
year-old Russian woman in the 1600s. 

87. Mezen—the Mezen River, which empties into the White Sea, near Fin- 
land. 
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mother and brothers lie buried in a dungeon in the earth. But what 
would you? Let every man endure great tribulation for Christ’s sake! 
With God’s help, what has been ordained will come to pass. Let us 
suffer tribulation for the sake of the Christian faith. 

The archpriest** used to love keeping company with the great. 
But love in place of that, poor wretch, to endure even to the end. For 
it is written: “Better is the end of a thing than the beginning.” Enough 
of this; let us return to the previous matter. 


¢ 6. In Dauria ° 

We continued in the land of Dauria in dire straits some six or 
seven years. During some of these years there would, at times, be some 
little balm. Athanasius, slandering me, ceaselessly sought my death. 
During these lean years he sent me of his own accord two widows. 
They were servants in his house and dear to him—Mary and So- 
phia—clothed with an unclean spirit. Many times he had tried spells 
and incantations on them, but these accomplished nothing, and 
tongues begun to wag about the matter. In consequence, the imp of 
Hell would start tormenting them most cruelly, and they would twist 
themselves and shriek. 

He summoned me and, bowing to me, said, “I beg you to take 
them home with you and treat them with prayer to God. God will 
listen to you.” I answered him, “My Lord! What you ask of me is be- 
yond my powers. But by the prayers of the holy fathers of our church, 
all things are possible for God.” So I took the poor souls home. If it 
was presumptuous of me, may I be forgiven. 

I had had some experience in such matters in Russia. Three or 
four persons possessed by an unclean spirit had, in former times, been 
brought to my house. With the prayers of the holy fathers I had cast 
out the imps of Hell by the action and will of the living God and our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God and light of the world. I had sprin- 
kled them with tears and with water, and I anointed them with oil, 
chanting prayers all the while in the name of Christ. The holy magic of 
these things drove the imps out of those persons. They had been 
healed not by any virtue in me—by no means—but by their own faith. 

In olden times an ass became the instrument by which a blessing 
came to Balaam.*® A blessing came to Julian the martyr by a lynx. And 


88. The archpriest—Avvakum here refers to himself. 
89. blessing came to Balaam—see Numbers 22. 
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by a stag to Sisinius. They spoke with a human voice. God triumphs 
over nature’s laws whenever he chooses. Read the life of Theodore of 
Edessa: you will find that a harlot raised a man from the dead. In the 
Christian’s Pilot?® it is written, “The gifts of the Holy Spirit are not for 
all men, but he can leaven all men except heretics.” 

So they brought me the two women who were possessed. Ac- 
cording to custom, I fasted myself and I would not let them eat. I 
prayed and anointed them with oil and tried every remedy I knew. The 
good wives returned to health and to their right minds. I confessed 
them®*! and administered the sacrament to them. They stayed in my 
house, praying to God, for they loved me and they would not go 
home. 

[Pashkov] learned that they had become my spiritual daughters, 
and he became angry with me, more fiercely than before. He was in- 
clined to burn me alive. “You have wormed private matters concerning 
me out of them in the confessional,” he said. But how, indeed, can one 
administer the sacrament to a man if one has not first confessed him? 
And if you do not administer the sacrament to the possessed, you'll 
not succeed in casting the imps of Hell out of them. A devil is not a 
muxhik:>? he will not fear the stick. What he fears is the cross of Christ 
and holy water and holy oil. Before the body of Christ he flies. With- 
out the blessed sacrament I cannot heal. In our Orthodox faith there is 
no Communion without confession. In the Roman faith they pay no 
heed to confession.?> But to us, the Orthodox observers, this is not 
seemly. For us, the sacrament of penance must always be sought first. 
If you cannot find a priest in your need, then confess your sins to 
some discreet brother. God, seeing your contrition, will pardon you. 
Then, having read through the canon of the Mass before communi- 
cating,* keep some of the reserved sacrament.®° 

Whenever you ate away on a journey or engaged in traffic or 
whatever takes you far from a church—if you give signs of contrition 
to the Lord and confess to your brother (as indicated above)—you 


90. Christian’s Pilot—a collection of canonical laws. 

91. confessed them—heard their confessions. 

92. muxhik—peasant. 

93. In the Roman faith they pay no heed to confession—not true. 

94. communicating—teceiving communion; celebrating the Eucharist. 

95. reserved sacrament—bread and wine consecrated but not consumed during 
the Eucharist and saved for later use. 
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may partake of the blessed sacrament with a clear conscience. All will 
be well if you first fasted and read through the canon of the Mass. 

Take a little casket and spread a napkin in it, and light a candle 
and pour a little water in a cup and ladle some onto a spoon. With 
prayer, place a portion of Christ’s body in the water in the spoon, and 
cense it all with a censer.*° Then, weeping, say out loud the entire 
prayer that begins, “O Lord! I believe and confess that you are Christ, 
the son of the living God.” (It is written in the canon of the Mass.) 
Then, throwing yourself before the icon, ask forgiveness, and, standing 
up, kiss the holy image.°’ Now, having signed yourself,°® communi- 
cate with prayer, and drink a little of the water. Pray again to God, 
saying, “Now glory to Christ!” Even if you die the minute after, it will 
be well with you. 

Enough of that matter. You yourselves know that it is good 
counsel. Now I will continue with the story of the women. 

Pashkov took the poor widows away from me. Instead of grati- 
tude he gave me harsh words. He hoped that Christ had settled the 
matter once and for all, but they began to rave worse than before. He 
shut them up in an empty outhouse and allowed no one access to them. 
Then he summoned a monk to them, but they flung logs at him, and 
he scuttled away. 

I sat at home weeping. I did not know what to do. I did not dare 
to go up to the big house, for he was mighty angry with me. So in se- 
cret I sent them holy water and told them to wash themselves and 
drink a little of it. Poor souls, their sufferings eased a little. In secret 
they stole off to me, and I anointed them with oil in the name of 
Christ, and once again God granted that they should be healed. They 
returned home. By night they would escape to me in secret to pray to 
God. They became exceedingly good church women. They put aside 
vanities and began to follow all the observances of the church. Later in 
Moscow they went with their lady to dwell in the Nunnery of the As- 
cension. Glory to God for them! 


¢ 7. Journey back west * 
From the Nercha River we began to journey back to Russia. For five 
weeks we traveled on the naked ice in sledges. I was given two sorry 


96. censer—container for burning incense. 
97. holy image—the icon. 
98. having signed yourself—having made the sign of the cross with your fingers. 
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nags” for my children and my baggage. Dame Avvakum and I made 
out way on foot, stumbling over the ice. The country was barbarous and 
the natives were hostile, so we feared getting separated from the others. 
Yet we could not keep up with the horses, for we were a hungry weary 
pair. My poor old woman tramped along, tramped along, and at last she 
fell. Another weary soul stumbled over her, and he fell too. They both 
screamed, and they were not able to get up. The man cried out, “O, good 
wife! O, my lady! Your pardon!” And my old woman answered, “Fie, 
gossip! Would you crush me to death?” I came up to her, and she, poor 
soul, began to complain to me, saying, “How long, archpriest, are these 
sufferings to last?” And I said, “Markovna!! Till our death.” And she, 
with a sigh, answered, “So be it, Petrovich;!"' let us get on our way.” 


* 8. The hen 

We had a pet, a black hen, and by God’s will she laid two eggs a day 
to feed the children, helping us in our need. It was God’s doing. But 
when they were carrying out the baggage to the dog sledge, she was 
crushed to death for our sins. To this day, whenever I think of that hen, 
my heart aches for her. I do not know whether she was a hen or a 
miracle. All year round she laid two eggs a day, and we would not have 
accepted a hundred rubles for her—nay, we would have spat on them! 
Mere dross! That hen, God’s living creature, fed us, and she would take 
her meals with us, pecking at the porridge of fir cones in the cauldron, 
and pecking at the fish. In exchange she gave us two eggs a day. Glory to 
God, who fashions all things well! 

We obtained her in no ordinary way. My lady’s hens turned blind, 
one after another, and they began to die. She gathered them into a basket 
and sent them to me. “May it please you, father,” she said, “to pray over 
the hens.” So I considered. She was a lady bountiful to us. She had 
children, and she needed the hens. So I chanted a prayer and blessed 
some water and sprinkled the hens and censed them. Then I went to the 
forest and fashioned them a trough from which to eat, and I sprinkled it 
with holy water and sent the whole baggage back to her. By a wave of 
God’s hand, the hens were healed because of her faith. 


99. nag—an old horse or one in poor health. 

100. Markovna—Anastasia’s (Dame Avvakum’s) middle or patronymic 
name. 

101. Petrovich—Avvakum’s middle or patronymic name. 
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Our hen came from that same brood of hens. But enough of this 
matter—it was not the first miracle that Christ brought to pass. Already 
Kosma and Damian! had blessed and healed both men and cattle in 
the name of Christ. God has a use for everything: cattle and fowls—they 
were created for the glory of his pure majesty, and also for the sake of 
mankind. 


¢ 9. Medicine man and Evdokia Kirilovna 

We made our way back to Lake Irgen. My lady had pity on us and 
sent us a little basket of wheat, so we had our fill of frumenty.! Ev- 
dokia Kirilovna was a lady generous to me, but the devil set her quar- 
reling with me in the following manner. She had a son named Simeon, 
who had been born in that place. I churched the mother and baptized 
the child, and every day they would send him to me for my blessing. 
Having signed him with the cross, I sprinkled him with holy water, 
kissed him, and send him home. He was a fine, healthy child and I loved 
him like my own. 

But the little lad began to ail when I was away from home. In a 
moment of pettiness of spirit, she became vexed with me and sent the 
child to a medicine man.'®t When I learned of it, I was angry with her, 
and a wide breach came between us. The little boy began to ail still more, 
and his right hand and foot dried up so they looked like little sticks. She 
grew ashamed, but she did not know what to do. Then God oppressed 
her even further. The little one became sick to the point of death, and 
the nurses came to me weeping. I said to them, “If the good wife is a 
baggage, then let her keep herself to herself.” I was waiting so she would 
repent. I saw that the devil had hardened her heart, and I bowed down 
before the Lord God, praying that he might bring her to her right mind. 

And the Lord, the God of mercy, softened the rich soil of her heart. 
Early the next morning she sent me her second son, Ivan. With tears he 
begged forgiveness for his mother, walking round the stove and bowing 
before me. I was lying on the stove,! naked, under a covering made 
from birch-bark. Dame Avvakum was lying within the stove, and the 


102. Kosma and Demian—saints who protect men and cattle. 

103. frumenty—a thick stew made with cracked wheat. 

104. medicine man—a native shaman. 

105. fing on the stove—the traditional Russian stove is an enormous brick 
structure, used both for baking and for heating the home. Most Russian stoves 
have surfaces intended for sleeping. 
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children were anywhere. It was raining, we had no covering, and our 
winter quarters were dripping, so we were in sorry straits. I said to him, 
bringing him low, “Tell your mother that she must ask forgiveness of 
Aretha, the medicine man.” 

Then she brought the sick child to me and I ordered her to lay him 
before me. They were all weeping and bowing. I arose and got my 
stole! out from the mess and dirt. I found some holy oil, and, praying 
to God, I censed the boy and signed him with the sign of the cross. God 
granted that the child was healed, both in his hand and foot. I sprinkled 
him with holy water and sent him to his mother. 

Consider, those who listen to my story, what great things were 
achieved by a mother’s penitence. It both healed her own soul and 
healed her child. What then? God abides with penitents not only today. 

The next day she sent us fish and pies. They were apt for our needs, 
for we were starving. That day she and I made our peace. When we had 
journeyed back from Dauria, she, sweet lady, died in Moscow, and I 
buried her in the Nunnery of the Ascension. 


e 10. Pashkov and the shaman ¢ 

Pashkovy learned of the affair with the boy because she told him. I 
went to him. Bowing low before me, Pashkov said, “God bless you! You 
have acted like a true priest; do not remember our sins against us.” He 
sent us no small store of food. 

But in a very short time he decided to torture me. Listen to how it 
came about. He was sending his son, Yeremy, off to fight in the king- 
dom of the Mongols, together with some Cossacks and some twenty 
natives. He made a native “‘to shamanit” !°’— that is, to tell their fortunes, 
i.e., to say whether they would prosper and return home victorious. In 
the evening near my winter quarters, that wizard brought a live sheep 
and began to work magic over it. He rolled it to and fro for a long time 
and then he twisted its head and flung it away. 

Then he began to jump and dance and invoke devils. Giving great 
screams all the while, he flung himself on the earth and foamed at the 
mouth. The devils were pressing him, and he asked them, “Will the 
expedition prosper?” The devils replied, “It will return with much booty, 


106. sfo/e—liturgical vestment; a band of cloth draped about the neck and 
hanging down the front of the torso. 

107. shamanit—shamans were pagan priests of Siberia. Here Avvakum uses 
the noun as a verb to indicate the conduct of pagan ceremonies. 
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having gained a great victory.” The captains were glad, and all the folk, 
rejoicing, cried, “We will come home rich!” 

O, alackaday! It was bitter then, and even now it is not sweet to 
think about. I, a bad shepherd, made my sheep perish. From vexation of 
the spirit I forgot the words of the Gospel, when the sons of Zebedee 
counseled our Lord concerning the stubborn villagers, saying, “Lord, do 
you want us to command fire to come down from Heaven and consume 
them, just as Elias did?” But he turned and rebuked them. He said, “you 
do not know what kind of spirit you are. For the Son of man!8 has not 
come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” And they went to an- 
other village. 

But I, accursed, did not do so. In my poor room I cried with a great 
cry to the Lord, 

Listen to me, my God! Listen to me, king of Heaven! Sweet Lord! 

Listen to me! Don’t let even one of them return home. Dig a grave 

for every one of them yonder! Lay an evil fate on them, O Lord! 


Bring them to destruction so the devil’s prophecy may not be ful- 
filled. 


I said many similar words I prayed to God about it in secret. They told 
[Pashkov] that I was praying in this manner. But he only snarled abuses 
at me. Then he sent off his son with the captain. They rode off at night, 
directing their course by the stars. 

Then I was seized with pity for them, for my soul foresaw that they 
would perish. Nevertheless, I continued praying for their destruction. 
Some of them, as they passed, called out goodbye to me. I called back, 
“You will die yonder.” As they rode off, the horses under them began to 
whinny; the cows nearby began to low, and the sheep and goats to bleat, 
and the dogs to howl, and the natives to howl like the dogs. Terror 
seized them all. With tears, Yeremy sent me word “that it may please my 
lord and spiritual father to pray for me.” I was seized with pity for him, 
for he had been my secret friend and he had suffered for my sake. When 
his father was flogging me with the knout, he had tried to dissuade him 
and his father chased him with a drawn sword. 

When they arrived after me at some rapids on the Pandun River, 
forty rafts all got through the straits in safety. But they were not able to 
get Athanasius’s own raft through, even though its rigging was excellent 
and six hundred Cossacks had built her. The waters overcame them—or, 
rather, God was punishing him. All the crew were sucked into the water, 
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and the raft was hurled against a rock. The waters splashed up against it 
but did not flow into it. 

It is marvelous to watch God’s lessons to the foolish! [Pashkov] 
himself was on the shore and his lady was on the raft, and Yeremy began 
to speak, saying, “Father! God will punish you for your sins; you flogged 
the archpriest with the knout unjustly. It is time to repent, my lord!” But 
he roared at him, like a wild beast, and Yeremy, dodging behind a fir, 
clasped his hands and asked the Lord have mercy upon us. 

But Pashkov, seizing a ringed musket—one that never 
missed—from an attendant. He took aim at his son and pulled the 
trigger. By God’s will the weapon misfired. Then, having adjusted the 
powder, he fired again, and again it misfired. And he did the same a third 
time. And the third time, again, it misfired. So he flung it on the ground 
and the attendant picked it up and threw it out of the way, and it fired of 
its own accord. 

Pashkov sat down on a chair. Leaning on his sword, he came to his 
right mind. Beginning to weep, he said, “I have sinned, accursed that I 
am. I have spilled innocent blood. I flogged the archpriest unjustly. God 
will punish me.” 

It was strange—strange in accord with the words, “God is slow to 
anger and swift to listen.” Because of his repentance, the raft floated 
away from the reef. Its prow faced the water. They pulled it from shore 
and it leapt out into a lower level of water. Then Pashkov called his son 
and entreated him, saying, “Forgive me, Yeremy, you spoke truly!” And 
[Yeremy], running up and bowing before his father, said, “It is God, my 
lord, who will forgive you. For I myself am guilty before God and 
before you.” And he took his father’s hand and led him away. 

Yeremy was a righteous-minded man and a virtuous one. His beard 
was already gray and yet he honored his father exceedingly and feared 
him. According to the scriptures it is fitting to do so, for God loves 
children who honor their fathers. Come then, listener to my story! Is it 
not true that Yeremy suffered for my sake and for the sake of Christ and 
his law? 

The helmsman of Athanasius’s raft, Gregory Tielnoy, recounted all 
this to me. Let us return to the previous matter. 

They went away from me, then, and rode off to the wars. Pity for 
Yeremy seized me, and I began to beg God Almighty to protect him. 
Time passed and they were expected home from the wars. When the 
date of their expected return arrived, they did not come. For three days 
Pashkov refused to admit me to his house. At last he prepared a torture 
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chamber and had a fire kindled. He wished to torture me. I was re- 
peating prayers for my latter end, for I knew what kind of cook he was 
and that few came out of his roasting alive. I sat waiting in my house. I 
said to my wife, who was weeping, and to my children, “God’s will be 
done! For if we live, we live unto the Lord; and if we die, we die unto the 
Lord.” And lo! At that moment I saw two executioners come hurrying 
to seize me. 

Marvelous are the acts of the Lord, and unspeakable the counsels 
of Almighty God! Suddenly Yeremy, wounded, comes riding along by 
the little path that goes past my house and garden, and he calls out to the 
executioners and makes them turn back with him. Pashkov left the 
torture chamber and came toward his son, staggering from grief like a 
drunken man. Yeremy, bowing low to his father, told him all that had 
happened: how all his troops had been slaughtered, with not a single 
man surviving; how a native had led him through wild and lonely places 
away from the Mongolian people; how they had wandered without food 
over stony mountains and through the forest for seven days, with 
nothing to eat but one squirrel; how a man in my image had appeared to 
him in a dream and shown him the path and where he must journey; and 
how he had leapt up and gone on his way rejoicing. 

When he had recounted all this to his father, I came to greet him. 
But Pashkov rolled his eyes at me—the very image of a white polar 
bear—and he would have gobbled me up alive had the Lord granted it. 
Drawing in his breath, he said, “What do you think of your handiwork? 
How many men have you caused to perish?” But Yeremy said to me, 
“Father Avvakum! For Christ’s sake, get away from here and do not 
bandy words with him.” I went. For ten years he had tormented me, or 
T him—I know not which. God will decide on the day of judgment. 





¢ 11. Back to Russia 

A change of post came for him, and a letter came for me: we were 
ordered back to Russia. He went away and did not take me with him, for 
in his heart he was saying, “If he travels back alone, surely the natives 
will slay him.” He and his guns and his folk sailed away on rafts. On my 
own journey back I learned from the natives that they were a timid, 
trembling crew. A month afterwards, having assembled the aged and the 
sick and the wounded—whatever there was there of useless folk (there 
would be ten of them, and I with my wife and children would bring the 
number to seventeen)—got into a boat. Putting our trust in Christ and 
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fixing the cross to our prow, we started on our way, wherever God 
would lead us, fearing nothing. 

I gave the book, The Christian’s Pilot, to the clerk, and he gave me a 
fellow to serve as steersman in exchange. He freed my friend Basil, the 
same fellow who was in the habit of denouncing folk to Pashkov and 
who caused much shed blood. (He also sought my life). One time, 
having flogged me, he fastened me to the stake. But once again God 
kept me safe. 

When Pashkov was gone the Cossacks wished to flog him to death, 
but I pleaded on his behalf for Christ’s sake. I gave the clerk money for 
his release and carried him back to Russia, from death to life. Poor soul, 
may he repent of his sins! 

Ay, I also took back with me another lousy spy of the same kid- 
ney.!® They did not want to release him to me, and he fled from death 
to the forest. Meeting me on the path, he flung himself into my boat, for 
he was pursued and had nowhere to turn. I, forgive me, acted cunningly. 
As Rahab, the harlot of Jericho, hid Joshua the son of Nun,!!° so I hid 
him, making him lie down at the bottom of a chest. I flung a cover over 
him and ordered my wife and daughter to lie on top of him. 

They sought him high and low, but they would not disturb my wife 
from her place, and all they said was, “Rest in peace, Mother Avvakum! 
You have had enough to endure, as it is, my lady.” And I—for God’s 
sake, forgive me—I lied that day, and I said, “He is not here.” I was 
loath to give him up to be slain. After they searched they went away 
empty-handed, and I carried him back to Russia. 

Elder and servant of Christ!!!! Forgive me for lying that day. Do 
you think it may not have been a very grievous sin? It would seem that 
Rahab the harlot did likewise and the scriptures praise her for it. Judge, 
then, for God’s sake. If I acted sinfully, then pardon me. But if I acted in 
accord with the traditions of the church, then it is well. See, I have left a 
space for you. With your own hand, write in either forgiveness or 
penance for me and my wife and my daughter. For we all three shared in 
the deception—we saved a man from death so he might repent before 


109. of the same kidney—of the same sott. 

110. Joshua the son of Nun—see Joshua 2:1—7, in which the prostitute Rahab 
provides shelter for two Israeli spies. 

111. Elder and servant of Christ—here and in the following sentences Avva- 
kum addresses his spiritual father, Epifany. 
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the Lord. Judge us so we will not be judged by Christ on the day of 
judgment. Write in a few words, I pray. 


[In the handwriting of Epifany:] God pardons you and blesses you in this 
life and the life to come, together with your helpmate, Anastasia, and 
your daughter, and all your house. You have acted rightly and justly. 
Amen. 


So be it then, my elder. God bless you for your graciousness. But 
enough of this. 

The clerk gave us sacks of corn valued at thirty silver pieces, and a 
cow, and five or six sheep, and dried meat. We fed on this for the 
summer as we sailed on our way. The clerk was a good soul. He had 
been a sponsor to my daughter Ksenia, who had been born in the days 
of Pashkov. But Pashkov would not give me myrrh and oil, so she had 
to stay unchristened for a long time.!!* When he was gone I christened 
her. (I myself churched my wife and baptized my children).'!3 The clerk 
and my eldest daughter were the gossips,!' and I was the parson. In 
this manner I also christened my son Athanasius. I both confessed my 
own children and administered the sacrament to them during the Mass I 
said at Mezen. I myself communicated, but I did not administer it to my 
wife: there are instructions concerning this in the rubric ordering us to 
do so. But my excommunication came from heretics. In Christ’s name I 
trample it under foot. 

The curse written against me—why mince my words—I wipe my 
atse with it. If the heretics curse me, then the saints of Moscow—Peter, 
Alexis, Jonah, and Filip—all bless me. In accordance with their books 
and with a clear conscience, I believe in and serve my God. I loathe and 
curse the apostates. They are God’s enemies. Living in Christ, I do not 
fear them. Were they to heap stones on me, I would lie in peace beneath 
those stones, secure in the tradition of the fathers. How much more so 
[would I lie] beneath the thorny, knavish curses of Nikon? 

Tush! Why multiply words? All we need to do is to spit on their 
doings and their ritual and on their new-fangled books. Then all will be 
well. Our following discourse will be pleasing to Christ and the im- 
maculate Mother of God, so enough of their knavery. 


112. she had to stay unchristened for a long time—mytth and oil are required for 
christening ceremonies. 

113. I myself churched my wife and baptized my children—Orthodox canons forbid 
fathers from baptizing their own children. 

114. gossips—baptismal sponsors. 
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Pardon me, good Nikonites, for having abused you. Live as you will. 


As for me, Iam now about to resume my tale of woe, so go your ways in 
peace. For twenty years God has willed that I be tormented by you. And 
should it be for twenty more, I will endure it in the name of the Lord our 
God and of our Savior Jesus Christ. Enough of this. I have wandered, as 
it is, far enough from my story—let us return to it. 

So I left Dauria. The food began to grow scarce. I prayed together 
with my company, and Christ gave us a roebuck, a huge beast, and we 
lived on him until we reached Lake Baikal. There, by the lake, we came 
on Russian folk—a settlement of sable-hunters and fishermen. They 
were right glad to see us, dear souls, and we them. They dragged us and 
our boat to shore and led us far inland to the hills. 

There was a dear lad called Terenty, and he and his comrades gazed 
on us and we on them—dear souls—with tears of joy. They snowed 
meat and drink on us—as much as we needed. They brought me some 
forty freshwater sturgeons, saying, “There, father! God sent them to our 
fishery for you. Take them all.” I, bowing to them, blessed the fish and 
asked them to take them back, saying, “What need have I of so many?” 
They entertained me there, and from dire need I accepted provisions 
from some of them. Then, having repaired our boat, we let out out sails 
and prepared to cross the lake. 

But the lake grew rough, so we took to our oars. The lake is very 
broad in that spot—it must be a hundred or at least eighty versts. When 
we stood to the shore a tempest sprang up and we were forced to find 
shelter from the waves on the shore. 

The place was surrounded by high mountains. I have wandered 
over the face of the earth 20,000 versts and more, but never have I seen 
their like. On their summit are tents and earthen huts, portals and 
towers, stone walls and courts, all neatly fashioned. Onions grow on 
them and garlic—bigger than the Romanov onion and exceeding sweet 
to the taste. There also grows wild hemp, and, in the gardens, fine grass 
and exceeding fragrant flowers. There is a great quantity of birds—geese 
and swans that fly over the lake like snow. 

There are fish: sturgeon and trout, sterlet, salmon trout, whiting, 
and many other kinds. It is fresh water. In that mighty ocean lake there 
are sea-calves!!5 and great sea hares.'! (I saw none while I was living 
on the Mezen River.) The fish in it weigh a great deal. The sturgeon and 
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salmon trout are exceeding fleshy; they are not for frying, for frying 
would yield nothing but fat. 

Christ fashioned all this for man, so that—with a mind at last at 
rest—man might give praise to God. But man is given to vanity, and his 
days go by like a shadow. He leaps, like a goat; he blows himself out, like 
a bubble; he rages, like a lynx; he seeks to devour, like a serpent; when he 
looks on the beauty of his neighbor he neighs like a foal. He is crafty, 
like a fiend. When he has eaten his fill, then, like a heathen, he falls 
asleep, without saying his prayers. He puts off repenting until his old age 
and then he vanishes—we know not where, whether to light or to 
darkness; it will be shown on the day of judgment. Forgive me. I myself 
have sinned more than other men. 


¢ 12. Returning to Russian settlements * 

So we reached Russian settlements, and I was informed about the 
church. Like Pilate, I saw that I “could prevail nothing, but that rather a 
tumult was made.” My mind was troubled. Sitting down, I began to 
ponder what I should do. Should I continue preaching God’s word, or 
should I hide myself? For I was tied by my wife and children. Seeing that 
I was troubled, my wife came up to me—timidly, delicately—and said, 
“Why are you troubled?” I told her all my thoughts. “Wife! What must I 
do? The winter of heresy is at the door. Am I to speak or to hold my 
peace? I am tied by you!” And she said to me, 

Lord have mercy! What are you saying, Petrovich? !!7 Have I not heard 

and have you not read the words of the apostle? “Are you bound to a 

wife? Do not seek to be loosed. Are you loosed from a wife? Seek 

not a wife.” I and the children, we give you our blessing. Continue 
preaching the word of God as before, and take no thought for us un- 

til a time that seems good to God. And when that time comes, re- 

member us in your prayers. Christ is strong and he will not abandon 

us. Get on—get to church, Petrovich! Unmask the whore of heresy! 


I bowed myself to the earth before her. I shook myself free from the 
blindness of a troubled mind and I began once more to preach and 
teach God’s word in the towns and in all places until I could boldly tear 
the mask from the heresy of Nikon. 

I wintered in Yeniseisk.!'® Having sailed through the summer 
again, I wintered in Tobolsk.''? On my way as far as Moscow I cried 
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118. Yenise’sk—city in central Siberia on the Yenisei River. 
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aloud in every town and in every village, in churches and in market- 
places, preaching the word of God and teaching and laying bare the 
snares of the ungodly. 

I came to Moscow. Three years I had traveled from Dauria, and it 
took me five years traveling upstream. We journeyed ever eastward 
amid native tribes and habitations. Much might be said about that. 
Sometimes we fell into the hands of the natives. At the mighty Ob 
River !?° they put to death in my presence twenty men who were 
Christians. They were inclined to do the same to me, but they let me go 
altogether. On the Irtysh River!*! a standing a company of them lay in 
ambush for our men of Berezov to slay us. But I did not know this and 
I went toward them. When I reached them I put in to the bank.!”* In a 
moment they surrounded me with their bows, and—I tell you—I went 
forth to embrace them as though they were monks. I said, “Christ be 
with me and with you too.” 

They treated me kindly and they brought their wives to my wife. My 
wife hid her true feelings from them, for in the world they are accus- 
tomed to employ flattery. The women were kind and we felt it. When 
women ate good, then all is well under Christ. The men hid their bows 
and arrows. I bought some bear’s flesh from them and they let me go 
free. 

As I was saying, I came to Tobolsk. This astonished the folk, for 
Bashkirs!* and the Tartars!*4 were scouring all Siberia. But trusting in 
Christ, I went through their midst. When I reached Verkhoturie!*> my 
friend Ivan Bogdanovich was astonished. “How did you ever get 
through, archpriest?” I answered, “Christ brought me through, and the 
all-pure Mother of God brought me through. I fear no man, only Christ. 


119. Tobo/sk—an important center for the colonization of Siberia. 

120. Ob River—a major river near the Ural Mountains, which divide the Eu- 
ropean and Asian portions of Russia. 

121. Irtysh River—the main tributary of the Ob River. 

122. put in to the bank—pulled the boat onto the bank of the river. 

123. Bashkirs—a Turkic people concentrated around the southern Ural 
Mountains. 

124. Tatars—another Turkic group scattered throughout Russia, Ukraine, 
Poland, China, Central Asia, Romania, and Lithuania. Tatars ruled much of 
Russia from the 1200s through the 1400s. 

125. Verkhoturie—a city in western Siberia near the Ural Mountains. 
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¢ 13. Back in Moscow and court of the Tsar 

Thus I came to Moscow. The tsar and all his boiars received me 
gladly, as though I were an angel of God. I went to see Feodor 
Rtishchev.!° He came from his tent, received my blessing, and began 
to speak about many things. For three days and three nights he did not 
allow me to go home. Then he informed the tsar about me. His majesty 
commanded that I be placed at his side. He spoke kindly to me. He 
asked, “Are you in good health, archpriest? God bade me to see you 
again.” In answer I kissed his hand and pressed it, and I said, “God lives 
and my spirit lives, your majesty! But God will ordain what is before us.” 
He sighed softly and went wherever he needed to go. 

Other things happened, but what need have we to speak of them? 
That too passed by. He ordered them to place me in the guesthouse of a 
monastery in the Kremlin.'!27 When he passed my door going out on 
expeditions, he often greeted me. Bowing low, he would say, “Bless me” 
and “Pray for me.” One time he took his fur cap from his head and let it 
fall as he was riding on horseback. He used to slip out of his carriage to 
come to me. All his boiars '*° kept bowing and scraping, crying, 
“Archpriest, bless us and pray for us.” How shall I not grieve for such a 
tsar and such boiars? It grieves me to think how good they were. They 
gave me a place wherever I wished. They named me their confessor so I 
could be one with them in the faith. But I considered all these things to 
be nothing but vanity. I gained Christ and I was mindful of death—how 
all these things pass away. 

The following was revealed to me in Tobolsk when I was half 
asleep. “I bid you to watch so you not be not a branch cut off.” I leapt 
up and fell before the icon in great terror, and I spoke and said, “Lord, I 
will not go when they chant in the new-fangled fashion, my God.” I was 
at eatly Mass in the cathedral on the name day of the tsarina.'*? I was 
jesting with them in that church in the presence of the officials, and 
from the moment of arrival I took note of whether they mixed the 
elements in a triple or in a twofold way. Standing at the altar by the 


126. Fedor Rtishchev—a friend of Tsar Aleksei and one of the Zealots of Piety 
who stayed loyal to Nikon. 

127. Kremlin—the area in central Moscow fortified by walls and turrets. 

128. boiars—nobles. 

129. name day of the tsarina—a name day is the day of the year that all people 
bearing the name of a certain saint celebrate; it is a religious birthday of sorts. 
The tsarina is the wife of the tsar. 
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sacrificial table, I abused them. Over time I got used to them, so I 
ceased abusing them. Such was the bitter spirit of the Antichrist that 
stung me. 

Then our sweet Christ made me afraid. He said to me, “After such 
great suffering will you perish? Watch out, lest I hew you off like a dry 
branch.” I did not go to Mass, but I went to dine with the prince, and I 
told him everything—every word. A kind boiar prince, Ivan Andrei 
Chelkov, began to weep. Woe is me, accursed one, that I forget such 
great mercy from God!” 

When I was at Dauria and I labored as a fisherman. In the winter I 
went to my children and I went along the lake on snowshoes. There was 
no snow but there were great frosts, and the ice froze nearly to the 
thickness of a man. I wanted to drink and I suffered much from thirst. I 
could not go on. I was midway across the lake and I couldn’t get to 
water. (The lake was eight versts.) I looked up to Heaven and said, “O 
Lord, you caused water to flow in the desert for the thirsty people of 
Israel. You were then and you are now. Give me drink by whatever 
means seem good to you. O Lord, my God! Woe is me. I do not know 
how to pray. Forgive me, for the Lord’s sake. Who am I, a dead dog?” 

The ice gave a crack beneath me and split up to either side across 
the whole lake and then came together again. A great mountain of ice 
rose up, and while this was happening I stood in my accustomed place. 
Looking toward the east, I bowed twice or thrice and pronounced the 
name of the Lord in a loud voice from the depths of my heart. God left 
me a small hole in the ice. I fell down and slaked my thirst. I wept and I 
was glad, praising God. After that the hole in the ice joined up and I, 
rising, bowed down to the Lord and then again ran along the ice to my 
children. 

It often happened to me like this in my other wanderings. I was 
either walking along, dragging my sledge or catching fish or cutting 
wood in the forest, or whatsoever I might be doing. I always recited my 
office!5° at the regular time—whether it was morning Mass or even- 
ing—at the hours that were the custom. If I was among other people, 
none could hinder me. I would stand upright without any of my com- 
panions, for they did not love my office, and when they were there it 
was impossible for me to carry it out. So I would leave the men behind 
and go through it in a shortened form, either under a hill or in a wood, 


130. office—a series of daily prayers observed by the devout. 
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beating with my head against the earth. Sometimes I would weep and 
feel wounded. 

If there were people with me I would place the icon on the 
sledge-rail, and I would recite the office right through. Some would pray 
with me, but others would cook their porridge. When I am traveling in 
my sledge on Sundays I sing the whole church service in the guest 
houses. I will sing when I am traveling in a sledge on festival days. I 
would sing often on Sundays as I went along. When I did it persistently 
I would sometimes grumble—though only a littlke—for my body was 
hungry and wanted to eat. I was thirsty and I wanted to drink. In the 
same way, my spirit, O Father Epifany,!*! desires spiritual food. It is not 
a hunger for bread that destroys a man, nor a thirst for water, but the 
great hunger of a man when he lives without praying to God. 

If you are not tired of listening to your servant of Christ, I, a 
sinner, will tell you how often in the land of Dauria, due to loss of 
strength and from hunger, I could not keep my rule.!** I could keep 
only a little of it—only the evening psalms and the midnight office at the 
first hour. But I could not do more than that. I dragged myself about 
like a poor beast. I was grieved about the office of mine, but I could not 
keep it up. You see, I had become so weak. 

Sometimes I went to the forest for wood, and while I was away my 
wife and children would sit on the ground by the fire, my daughter with 
her mother, and they would both cry. Agrafena, my poor unhappy one, 
was not yet grown. I came back from the woods and the child was 
sobbing hard. She could not speak because her tongue was bound fast, 
but she sat there and whimpered to her mother, and the mother looked 
at her and cried. I breathed heavily and approached the child with a 
prayer. “In the name of the Lord I bid you to speak to me and tell me 
why you weep.” She jumped up and bowed before me and began to 
speak clearly. 

I do not know who it is, my lord father, but there is a shining one 

within me and he held me by my tongue and he would not let me 

speak to mother. I cried because of it. He said to me, “Tell your fa- 
ther that he should recite his office as he used to do, and then you 


131. O Father Epifany—here Avvakum speaks to his confessor and compan- 
ion in the prison of Pustozersk. 

132. If you are not tired of listening to_your servant of Christ—Avvakum continues 
to address Epifany. 

133. ru/e—spiritual disciplines and regulations. 
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should all go forth again to Russia. But if he does not keep his rule 

(something that now troubles him), then in this place you all will die, 

and he will die with you.” 

At that time another similar thing was said to her, namely how many of 
our friends had perished in Russia and that there would be an edict to 
fetch us. All this came to pass. I was to tell Pashkov that if he sang the 
morning and evening office, then God would give us fait weather and 
then the corn would grow and there would be constant rain. Indeed, 
they sowed wheat on a small plot a day or two before Peter’s Day, and 
immediately it sprouted and was all but rotted by the rains. I spoke to 
him about the evening and morning office and he set to do this, too. 
God sent fair weather, and the corn ripened immediately. What a mir- 
acle! It was sown late but it ripened early. 

But again, poor man, he began to practice cunning arts about God’s 
doings. The following year he sowed much, but an unwonted rain 
poured down, and the water overflowed from the river and drowned the 
plowed fields and washed everything away. It washed away our hut. 
Until that time there had never been water there, so the natives won- 
dered. Mind you, as he went his way, so God moved in his mysterious 
way. At first he laughed at the news, but afterwards, when the child 
wanted to eat, he began to cry. I sought not to slacken about my office. 

I have spoken enough about this. Let us return to our first subject. 
We must remember all these things and not forget them so we do not 
lay aside any of God’s doings through negligence or waste; we should 
not alter them for the pleasure of this age of vanity. 


¢ 14. Troubles in Moscow * 

Now I will tell of what happened in Moscow. They said I was not at 
one with them. His majesty!*4+ bade Rodion Streshnev!*> to persuade 
me to hold my peace. I did his bidding. The tsar is set over us by God, 
and at this moment he was kindly disposed toward me. So I hoped 
that—little by littl—he would come to a better mind. 

They promised me on Simeon’s day to place me at the printing 
office to correct books. I was exceedingly glad; it pleased me more than 
being the tsar’s confessor. I wanted something better than the confes- 
sional. I waited on him. He sent me ten rubles and the tsarina sent me 
ten. Luke, the confessor, sent me ten, and Rodion Streshnev also ten, 


134. His majesty—the tsar. 
135. Rodion Streshnev—a counselor to the tsar and the tsaritsa’s relative. 
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and our old friend Feodor Rtishchev then ordered them to slip sixty 
rubles from his official salary into my hat. I was to say nothing about 
that! Each man put his hand in his pocket and brought out every 
manner of thing. I lived in the house of my dear one, Feodosia Proko- 
fievna Morozova,!*° and I didn’t go out as much since she was my 
spiritual daughter. Her sister, Princess Evdokia Prokofievna, was also 
my daughter. 

My dear ones, martyrs for Christ! I was always in the house of Anna 
Petrovna Miloslavskaia,!3’ God rest her soul! And I went to Feodor 
Rtishchev’s house to dispute with the apostles. So I lived for about half 
a year. But I saw that I prevailed in nothing and that only tumult arose. I 
began to grumble again, and I wrote many things to the tsar, namely that 
he should earnestly seek the ancient piety and defend our common holy 
mother church from heresy. He should place a shepherd of the or- 
thodox faith on the patriarchal throne in place of that wolf and apostate, 
Nikon, who was an evil-doer and a heretic. 

When I got the letter ready I had no more strength left in me. I sent 
it to the tsar by my spiritual son Feodor, the fool in Christ, whom they 
strangled at Mezen, hanging him upon the gallows tree. Now [Feodor] 
in all boldness approached the tsart’s carriage, and the tsar bade him to 
sit down with the letter near the great entrance. He did not know that 
the letter was from me. Having the letter from [Feodor], [the tsar] bade 
let him go. [Feodor]—God rest his soul—stayed a while with me again. 
Then he went into the church in the presence of the tsar, where he 
began to play the fool as though he was half-witted. The tsar became 
angry and bade them to send [Feodor] away to the Chudov Monastery. 
There Paul the archimandrite ordered them to put fetters on [Feodor], 
and, by the will of God and before the people, the fetters broke to 
pieces on his legs. [Feodor]|—God rest my friend’s soul—crept into the 
burning stove in the bakehouse after the loaves and sat on the grating 
with his naked rump. He picked up the crumbs in the stove to eat them. 
The monks were frightened and told the archimandrite that Paul was 
now metropolitan. He told the tsar this, and the tsar came to the 
monastery and ordered them to let [Feodor] go with honor. He came to 
me again, and from that day on the tsar began to look askance at me. He 


136. Feodosia Prokofieona Moroxova—see document “25.8 Tale of Boiarynia 
Morozova.” 

137. Anna Petrovna Miloslavskaia—the tsaritsa’s relative and a supporter of 
Avvakum. 
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was not pleased that I began to speak again. He would have liked me to 
hold my peace, but that was not my way. 

Then the bishops, like goats, began to leap up against me, and they 
plotted to banish me from Moscow, because many of the Christians had 
come to me and—learning the truth—trefused to walk in the service of a 
lie. The following accusation came from the tsar: “They tell me that the 
bishops bring complaints against you. They say that the churches are 
empty because of you. Go again into banishment.” Thus spoke the 
boiar Peter Mikhailovich Saltykov. 


° 15. Exile to Mezen; imprisonment in Moscow ®* 

So they brought me to Mezen, and many good people gave me this 
and that in the name of Christ. Everything remained, except they took 
me, my wife, my children, and my household. From town to town I 
taught the people of God and denounced the spotted beasts. !°8 

They brought us to Mezen. Having endured for half a year, they 
took me again, without my wife, to Moscow. My two sons, Ivan and 
Procopius, journeyed with me. But my wife and the rest were all left at 
Mezen. 

Having brought us to Moscow they took us first to the Pafnutiev 
Monastery. '*? There they sent us a letter saying thus and thus: “Will you 
vex us so long? Be reconciled to us, dear old Avvakum!” But I refused as 
though they were devils. They flew in my face. Then I wrote an answer 
with much violence of words, and I sent it by Kosma, a deacon of 
Yaroslavl, '*° through the sub-deacon of the patriarchal court. 

Kosma tried in public to persuade me, but in private he supported 
me, telling me, “Archpriest, do not desert the ancient rites. You will be a 
mighty man with Christ if you endure to the end. Do not look to us, for 
we are ruined.” I answered that he should again stand for Christ. He 
replied, “I cannot. Nikon has led me astray.” To speak bluntly, he had 
denied Christ before Nikon, because he had no strength to stand firm. 
My poor Kosmaa. I fell to crying. I blessed him, unhappy one. After that 
Thad no more dealings with him. Let God deal with him as seems good 
to him. 


138. spotted beasts—the reformers. 

139. Pafnutiev Monasteryp—toughly 100 kilometers southwest of Moscow. 
Used at times as a prison for clergy. 

140. Iaroslavl—a city roughly 320 kilometers northeast of Moscow. 
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Having remained in Pafnutiev in chains for ten weeks, they took 
me again to Moscow. And in the room of the crosses the bishops held a 
disputation with me. They led me to the cathedral church, and after the 
elevation of the host!*! they sheared me and the deacon Feodor. Then 
they cursed us and I cursed them back. I was heavy at heart for the 
Mass. 

After I stayed for a time at the patriarchal court, they took us by 
night to Ugresha,'? to the monastery of St. Nikolai. And the enemies 
of God shaved off my beard. What would you do? It is like wolves not 
to pity the sheep. They tore at my hair like dogs; they left only one 
forelock, such as the Poles wear on their foreheads. They did this not 
while carrying me along the road to the monastery, but by the marshes 
and the quagmires so people would not see me. They knew they were 
behaving like fools, but they did not wish to end their folly. The devil 
had darkened their minds. Why should one reproach them? It was not 
they, or they would have behaved otherwise. 

The time had come mentioned in the Gospel. “Offenses must 
come.” Another evangelist says, “Offenses must come, but woe to him 
by whom offense comes.” Look, those of you who read! Our misery 
was necessary. We could not escape it! God lets loose offenses for this 
cause so the elect may be enflamed and made white,'* even as temp- 
tations are made manifest in us. Satan has asked for and obtained from 
God our bright shining Russia, so he can purple it with martyr’s blood. 
Well ... have you imagined this, O devil—that it is sweet for us to suffer 
for our sweet Lord? 

They kept me at Nikolai’s in a cold room for seventeen weeks. 
There I had a visitation from God; read of it in the letter to the tsar. The 
tsar came to the monastery and paid a visit to my prison cell. He gave a 
groan and then left the monastery; it seems that he was sorry for 
me—the will of God lay in that. When they had shorn me there was a 
very great disturbance among them with the tsarina, God rest her soul! 
She, sweet lady, detected me and asked to have me released from prison, 
about which there is much to be said. God forgive them! As to my 
sufferings, I do not hold them answerable, either now or later. It is 
sufficient for me to pray for them, be they alive or be they dead. The 


141. elevation of the host—the point in the liturgy when the priest dramatically 
draws attention to the consecrated elements. 

142. Ugresha—a village near Moscow. 

143. made white—made pure. 
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devil set discord between us, but they were always good toward me. 
Enough of this. 

Poor Prince Ivan Vorotynsky'*4 came without the tsar to pray, and 
he asked to be admitted to my prison cell. But they would not let the 
hapless man in. Looking through the window, I could only weep over 
him. My sweet friend feared God. He was Christ’s orphan. Christ will 
not cast him away. Christ was always on our side, and all the boiars were 
good to us. 

Only the devil was malicious. What could we have done if Christ 
had left us? They beat my dear Prince Ivan Khovansky!* with rods and 
they burned Isai. They brought the lady Feodosia Morozova to ruin; 
they killed her son and tortured her and her sister Evdokia, beating 
them with rods. They separated her from her children and divorced her 
from her husband, Prince Peter Urusov,'4° whom they married to 
another wife. 

But what was there to do? Let them torture those dear ones. They 
will go to their heavenly bridegroom.'4’ In every way God will cause 
this troublesome time to pass and he will call the bridegroom—he the 
true sun, our light and our hope—to himself to his heavenly palace. 

Let us turn again to the one first matter. After this they took me 
again to the Pafnutiev Monastery, and there they shut me up in a dark 
room and put fetters on me and kept me for well-nigh a year. There the 
cellarer!#8 Nikodemus was good to me at first, but he, poor fellow, 
smoked more than sixty poods!? of tobacco, which they seized when 
they searched the house of the metropolitan of Gaza.'*° They seized a 
lute too and other hidden things of the monastery, on which they played 
and made merry. It is a sin to speak of it; forgive me. It was not my 


144. Prince Ivan Vorotynsky—a wealthy aristocrat and supporter of Avvakum. 

145. Prince Ivan Khovansky—another of Avvakum’s supporters. 

146. Prince Peter Urusov—Princess Evdokia Urusova’s husband and Theodo- 
sia Morozova’s brother-in-law. 

147. heavenly bridegroom—Christ. 

148. cellarer—a monk responsible for his monastery’s provisions. 

149. pood—slightly more than sixteen kilograms. Sixty poods equals ap- 
proximately 980 kilograms. 

150. metropolitan of Gaza—Metropolitan Paisy of Gaza. A Greek bishop who 
wielded significant influence at court. Opposed Avvakum and the Old Believ- 
ers. Zernov notes that “he was well known for his lack of scrupulousness and 
his participation in suspicious mercantile operations.” 
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business. Let him attend to it. He must stand or fall before his own Lord. 
This is just incidental. 

There were well-beloved teachers of Holy Writ with them. On 
Easter Day I asked Nikodemus the cellarer whether I might rest because 
of the holiday—whether he would bid them to open the door so I might 
sit on the threshold. He abused me and refused me savagely. 

After that he came into my cell and he suddenly fell ill. They 
anointed him with oil and gave him the last sacraments. Then and there 
he died. That was on Easter Monday. Before, on Tuesday night, a man 
resembling myself and in shining vestments came to him with a censer, 
and, having censed him and taken him by the hand, he moved himself 
and was healed. He came into the dungeon to me with the servitor by 
night, and he said, “ Blessed is this dwelling. What a dungeon it contains! 
How blessed is this dungeon! What sufferings it holds! Blessed are those 
bonds....” He fell before me and clasped my chain and said, “Forgive 
me, for God’s sake! Forgive, for I have sinned before God and before 
you. I have insulted you, and for this God has punished me.” 

I asked, “How has he punished you? Tell me!” He replied, “You 
yourself came to me and censed me. You had pity on me and raised me 
up. Why do you deny itr” The servitor standing there said, “Yes, my 
lord and father, he took you by the hand and led you from the cell; he 
bowed down before you and you went away hence.” I charged him not 
to say anything to any man about this secret thing. He questioned me 
about how he might now live for Christ. “Do you charge me to go into 
the desert?” But I forbade him and would not allow him to give up his 
stewardship, if only in secret he would preserve the ancient tradition of 
his fathers. 

He bowed low and went away to his own place. The next day while 
eating he told all the brotherhood about this. The people ceaselessly and 
with boldness pressed in to see me, asking for a blessing and for my 
prayers. I taught them from Holy Writ and I healed them by the word of 
God. I had some enemies at that time but they were reconciled to me. 

Alas, when shall I quit this life of vanity? It is written, “Woe to him 
when all men speak well of him.” In very truth I know now how I may 
endure to the end. There are no good deeds now, but I glorified God. 
He knows that and it rests with him. 


¢ 16. Feodor the fool ¢ 


Feodor—he who was strangled—came to me in secret with his 
children. God rest his soul! He questioned me as follows. 
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How would you have me walk? Shall I wear my shift in the old fash- 
ion or shall I wear clothes? The heretics are seeking me; they would 
gladly bring me to ruin. I was under guard at Riazan—at the court of 
the archbishop’s palace—and Ilarion!®! grievously tormented me. 
Scarcely a day passed when he did not beat me with cords. He kept 
me bound in iron fetters, compelling me to partake of the new 
communion of Antichrist. I said I could not. I prayed in the night 
and wept and said, “O Lord, if you do not save me, they will cause 
me to commit an abomination and I will perish. What can I do?” 
Weeping much, he said suddenly, 

My father, all my chains fell rattling from me, and the door opened 
of its own accord. I bowed down to God, and I went forth. I came to 
the outer gates and the gates opened. I went straight forward along 
the road to Moscow. It was scarcely daylight when they gave chase 
on horseback. Three men passed by me quickly. They did not see me. 
So I, trusting in Christ, went forward on my way. But very soon they 
came upon me and they snarled at me. They said, “The son of a 
whore has escaped. Where may one take him?” And again they 
passed by me and did not see me. And I came to you and asked 
whether I should go again to be tortured or whether I should put on 
clothes and live in Moscow. 


I, a sinner, bade him to put on clothes and not hide himself from the 
hands of the heretics. They strangled him in Mezen, hanging him from 
the gallows tree. Eternal be his memory, together with Luke Lavren- 
tievich. 

My well-beloved children! They suffered for Christ. Glory to God 
for them. Feodor accomplished an exceeding mighty deed—a deed 
beyond measure. By day he played the fool of Christ, and all night long 
he wept and prayed. I know many good men, but I had never before 
known such an ascetic. He lived with me in Moscow about half a year, 
but I was still ill. Two of us lived in the same chamber with him. He 
would lie down for an hour or two at most and then get up. He would 
perform a thousand genuflections and seat himself on the ground. Or, 
standing up, he would weep for some three hours. In the meantime I 
would continue lying down and sometimes sleep. Sometimes I was 
restless, and when he had his fill of violent weeping, he would come up 
to me and ask, “How long will you continue lying? Come around. You 
are a priest. How are you not ashamed?” And I could not rise, even 


151. I/arion—the bishop of Riazan, a holy fool and former friend of Avva- 
kum who became one of Nikon’s supporters. 
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though he lifted me up, saying, “Stand up, my sweet father!” He pulled 
at me somehow or another. He bade me to say prayers as I sat, and he, 
rather than I, kept bowing down. He was my friend in truth! 

He was sorely vexed by his sufferings. One time his intestine issued 
forth from him three yards in length—and another time five yards: his 
guts were measureless. It was both pitiful and laughable. For five years 
at Ustiug'? he froze barefoot in the frost wearing only his shift. I saw 
him myself. Then he became my spiritual son. When I came from 
Siberia, he ran up to my stall in the church to pray. He said, “My father, 
when I first began to thaw and get warm after the frost, it was very hard 
to bear. One stamps one’s feet on the brick floor as though one’s legs 
were wooden. But they did not hurt the next day.” He had a newly 
printed psalter with him in his cell. He knew then little about those 
new-fangled things. But I told him everything—word by word—about 
the new books. He snatched the book and hurled it into the stove, and 
he cursed all these new-fangled ways. He was exceeding zealous for the 
faith of Christ. But why speak many words? As he began, so he ended. 
His great virtue lay not in idle words, as it does with me—miserable man 
for whom he died, pleading to God. 

Athanasius (Abram was his spiritual name), my spiritual son, was 
also a good man. In Moscow the apostates baked him to death on the 
fire. Like sweet-savored bread he was offered to the Holy Trinity. Be- 
fore he took the cowl,!*? he went around barefoot in only his shift, in 
both winter and summer. He was milder than Feodor and fell short of 
Feodor’s asceticism. He dearly loved weeping. He would go about 
weeping, his words were sweet and soft with whomsoever he spoke, 
though he wept. 

Feodor was very zealous and he suffered much for the work of 
God. He would weary himself in every way to bring sin to light and to 
destroy it. But enough of them! As they lived, so they died, with Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 


° 17. Questioning at Chudov Monastery * 

I will tell you more about my wanderings when they brought me 
out of the Pafnutiev Monastery in Moscow and placed me in the 
guesthouse. After many wanderings they set me down in the Chudov 
Monastery, before the patriarchs of all Christendom. The Russian Ni- 


152. Usting—a town roughly 900 kilometers northeast of Moscow. 
153. Before he took the con/—before he became a monk. 
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konites sat there like so many foxes. I spoke about many things in the 
Holy Writ with the patriarch. God opened my sinful mouth and Christ 
put them to shame. The last word they spoke to me was this: “Why are 
you stubborn? The folk of Palestine, Serbia, Albania, the Wallachians, !*4 
those of Rome and Poland—all these cross themselves with three 
fingers. Only you stand out in your obstinacy and cross yourself with 
two fingers. It is not seemly.” I answered them thusly for Christ: 


O you teachers of Christendom. Rome fell away long ago and lies 
prostrate. The Poles fell in similar ruin with her, being enemies of the 
Christian to the end. Among you orthodoxy is a mongrel breed. It is 
no wonder if—by the violence of the Turkish Mahound!*5—you 
have become impotent. It is you who should come to us to learn. 
Autocracy!56 exists among us by the gift of God. Under our pious 
princes and tsars—until the time of Nikon the apostate—our Russia 
and our orthodox faith remained pure and undefiled. There was no 
sedition in the church. Nikon the wolf—together with the dev- 
il—ordained that men should cross themselves with three fingers. 
Our first shepherds made the sign of the cross and blessed men as of 
old with two fingers, according to the tradition of our holy fathers: 
Meletina of Antioch; Theodoret, the blessed bishop of Cyrene; Peter 
of Damascus; and Maksim the Greek.!57 So too did our own synod 
of Moscow!’ in the time of Tsar Ivan!*°—who bid them to put 
their fingers together in that way, and to make the sign of the cross 
and give the blessing as taught by Melety and the holy fathers of old. 
In the time of Tsar Ivan there were among the Russian saints the 
standard-bearers Gury and Varsanofy,!? wonder-workers of Kazan; 
and Filip the abbot of Solovki.'! 


The patriarchs fell to thinking, and our people began to howl like 
wolf-cubs and to belch out words against their fathers, saying, “Our 





154. Wallachians—Wallachia is a region in modern Romania, north of the 
Danube River and south of the southern Carpathian Mountains. 

155. by the violence of the Turkish Mahound—here Avvakum notes that Con- 
stantinople has fallen to the Turks. 

156. Autocracy—government by an absolute ruler. 

157. Maxim the Greek—a Greek scholar, living in Russia from 1518 until ca. 
1556, whose writings the Old Believers often quoted. 

158. our own synod of Moscon—see document “21.2 Stoglav Council” earlier in 
this supplement. 

159. time of Tsar Ivan—Ivan IV (ruled 1547-1584). 

160. Gury and Varsanofy—Ortthodox missionaries to the Tatars. 

161. Filip the Abbot of Solovki—later became metropolitan of Moscow. 
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Russian holy men were ignorant, and they understood nothing. They are 
unlearned folk. How can one trust them? They have no letters.” 

O Holy God! How have you suffered such a great reviling of your 
holy ones? I, miserable one, was bitter in my heart. But I could do 
nothing. I abused them as hard as I could: “I am pure, and the dust that 
cleaves to my feet I shake off before you. It is written, ‘A better one is he 
who does the will of God than a thousand of the godless.” Then louder 
than before, they began to cry out against me: “Away with him; away 
with him; he has outraged us all.” They began to thrust at me and beat 
me. The patriarchs themselves threw themselves on me; there must 
have been about forty of them, I think. Great was the army of the 
Antichrist that gathered itself together. 

Ivan Uvarov seized me and dragged me. I cried aloud, “Stop! Do 
not beat me!” Then they all sprang back and I began to speak to the 
interpreter, the archimandrite: “Tell the patriarch that the Apostle Paul 
writes, ‘For such a high priest became us, who is holy, harmless, and so 
forth.’ But you, having sorely mishandled a man: How then can you 
perform your officer” 

Then they sat down. I went to the door and lay down on my side. 
“You sit down,” I said to them, “but I lie down.” They laughed at that. 
“The archpriest is a silly fellow,” they said, “and does not show honor to 
the patriarchs.” I replied, “We are fools for Christ’s sake. You are great 
and we are without honor; you are strong and we are weak.” 

After that the authorities again came to me and began to talk with 
me on the question of the Alleluias. Christ put it in my heart. And 
I—through Dionysius the Areopagite ' (whom I mentioned be- 
fore)—put them to shame for their Roman heresy. And Eufemy, the 
cellarer of the Chudov Monastery, spoke: “You are right; there is no 
more to be said.” And they took me along to chain me. Then the tsar 
sent an officer with musketeers, and they took me to the Vorobiev hills, 
where the priest Lazar and the elder monk Epifany!® were. They had 


162. Dionysius the Areopagite—nobody knows the true identity of “Dionysius 
the Areopagite,” an anonymous, mystical writer confused, intentionally or not, 
with the man the Apostle Paul converted to Christianity in Athens (Acts 17:34). 
Many scholars suspect that this “pseudo-Dionysius,” who lived in the late 400s 
or early 500s, was a Syrian monk. See document “Dionysius the Areopagite 
(400s—500s) on Knowledge of the Godhead” in Part I, section “Eastern 
Trends in Christian Theology” of Essential Texts. 

163. priest Lazar and the monk Epifany—both Lazar and Epifany were con- 
demned (together with Avvakum) by the Council of 1667. 
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been shorn and were ill-treated, my dear ones, as though they were 
village peasants. A wise man who saw them must fall weeping when he 
looked at them. Well, let them suffer! Why grieve for them! Christ was 
better than them. Evil was wrought against him by the forbearers of the 
Nikonites—Annas and Caiaphas.'*4 No wonder, for they followed an 
exemplar. We must grieve for them, poor things! Woe to the hapless 
followers of Nikon! They have perished from their own wickedness and 
stubbornness of soul! 


¢ 18. Confinement and meeting with tsar’s staff * 

Then they brought us from the Vorobiev Hills!® to the guest- 
house of the Andreevsky Monastery! in the Savin suburb. As though 
we were robbers they followed us—never left us, even when we relieved 
nature.!®7 It was both pitiable and laughable, as though the devil had 
blinded them. 

Then again we were taken to the St. Nikolai Monastery at 
Ugresha.'®° There the Tsar sent the officer Yury Lutokhin to me so I 
could bless him. We conversed much about this and that. 

Then again they brought me to Moscow, to the guesthouse of the 
Nikolsky Monastery, and they demanded yet again that we give a 
statement of the true faith. After that the gentlemen Artemon and 
Dementy!® of the bedchamber were sent to me. They spoke to me in 
the name of the tsar: “Archpriest! I see that your life is pure and unde- 
filed and pleasing to God. I and the tsarina and our children—be en- 
treated of us.” The envoy wept as he spoke, and I weep always for him. 
I was exceeding sorry for him. Again he spoke: “I beg you to listen to 
me. Be reconciled with the patriarchs.” I replied, “Even if God wills that 
I should die, I will not be joined together with apostates. You are my 
tsar, but they—what have they to do with your They have lost their 


164. Annas and Caiaphas—in Matthew 26 the Jewish high priest Caiaphas in- 
terrogates Jesus, accuses him of blasphemy, and orders him beaten. According 
to John 18, Jesus was brought to the high priest Annas for questioning before 
being sent to Caiaphas. 

165. Vorobiev Hills—hills on the southwest bank of the Moscow River, 
overlooking the city of Moscow. 

166. Andreevsky Monastery—just outside Moscow. 

167. even when we relieved nature—even when we utinated or defecated. 

168. Nikolaevsky-Ugreshsky Monastery—on the Oka River west of Kazan. 

169. Artemon and Dementy—councilors to Tsar Aleksei. 
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tsar!” and they have come here to gobble you up. I will not cease to lift 
my hands to Heaven until God gives you over to me.” The last word I 
got from the tsar was, “Wherever you will be, do not forget us in your 
prayers.” And I, sinful one, as far as I now may, pray to God for him. 


* 19, Exile to Pustozersk © 

After scourging my friends but not me, they banished me to 
Pustozersk. I sent the tsar two letters from Pustozersk: the first not long, 
but the other longer. What I said to him I also wrote in the letters, 
including certain signs of God, who had appeared to me in my prison. 
Whoever reads will understand. 

T and the brotherhood also sent to Moscow a letter written by the 
deacon as a gift to the true believers. The book was an answer of the 
Orthodox—a conviction of the heresy of the apostates. It contained the 
truth about the dogmas of the church. Two additional letters had been 
sent by the priest Lazar to the tsar and the patriarch. Of all this we got a 
present. 

In Mezen they hanged two men from my household, my spiritual 
children, the aforementioned servants of Christ: Feodor, Christ’s fool, 
and Luke Lavrentievich. Luke was a dweller in Moscow, the only son of 
his mother, who was a widow. At fifteen he was a member of the guild 
of banners. He came with my children to Mezen, to his death. 

When there was a general slaughter in my house, Pilate asked 
[Luke], “How do you cross yourself, my man?” He answered with all 
temperance. “I believe and cross myself by placing my fingers like my 
spiritual father, the archpriest Avvakum.” So Pilate ordered them to put 
him in the dungeon and to place a noose round his neck. He hanged him 
on a railing. And so he passed from earth to Heaven. What could they 
do for him greater than that? Though just a youth, he acted like an old 
man. He went his way to the Lord. Even for an old man it was good to 
win like that. 

At this time the order was given to hang my two sons Ivan and 
Procopius. But they, miserable ones, were weaklings, and they never 
thought to lay hold of the crowns of victory. Being afraid of death, they 
submitted, and so they buried them alive in the earth with their mother. 
There was a death without death for you. 


170. lost their tsar—lost their Byzantine emperor due to the Ottoman con- 
quests. 
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Repent as you sit there, while the devil concocts something else! 
That death be terrible is not wonderful! There was a time when even 
Peter,'”! dear friend of Christ, denied [Christ] and then wept bitterly. 
Because of his tears he was forgiven. And for my children it is not 
wonderful that—because of my sins—weakness was permitted them. 
Well and good! So be it! Christ is mighty to save us all and to have mercy 
on us. 

The deputy Ivan Elagin was with us at this time in Pustozersk, 
having come from Mezen. He received a statement from us, and it was 
this: “Year and month, we keep the tradition of the holy fathers unal- 
tered, and we proclaim Patriarch Paisius of Palestine to be accursed and 
his fellows to be an assembly of heretics.” They also said a few words 
about Nikon, the fabricator of this heresy. For this they brought us to 
the scaffold, and when they read the sentence, they took me away to the 
dungeon without scourging me. They read me an edict: “Let Avvakum 
be put into an underground prison within the palisade and let him be 
given bread and water.” But I spat on this and I desired to die, refraining 
from food. I ate nothing for about eight days or more. But then my 
brethren bade me eat. 

At the same time they took the priest Lazar and cut out his whole 
tongue from his throat. But little blood flowed and it soon stopped. He 
spoke again without his tongue. Placing his right hand on the scaffold, 
they cut it off at the wrist, and the hand that had been cut off, while lying 
upon the ground, placed its fingers of its own accord according to the 
ancient use. It lay there for a long time before the people. The poor 
thing made a confession; even in death it did not betray the sign of 
salvation. Even I am amazed at this; the lifeless thing convicts the living. 

On the third day I felt into [Lazar’s] mouth with my hand. It was all 
smooth, and there was no tongue, but it did not hurt. God had granted 
with good fortune that it heal. In Moscow they had cut out his tongue 
but some of it remained; now it was all cut away. But he spoke clearly for 
two years as though he had a tongue. After two years there was another 
wonder: in the space of three days his tongue grew again to its full size, 
although it was a little stumpy. He spoke again, instantly praising God 
and railing at the apostates. 

At this time they seized a hermit priest—Epifany, an elder and 
anchorite who followed a strict rule—and they cut out his entire tongue. 


171. Peter—the Apostle Peter, who, after the arrest of Jesus, denied knowing 
Jesus. 
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And they cut four fingers off his hand. At first he spoke thickly, but he 
prayed to the Virgin, the Mother of God, and two tongues appeared to 
him in the air—one of Moscow and the present one. He took one, put it 
in his mouth, and from that moment began to speak purely and clearly. 
The whole tongue fit itself into his mouth. Great are the works and 
unspeakable are the judgments of the Lord! He sends forth his judg- 
ments and again he heals and has mercy. But what use are many words? 
God is an old hand at miracles. He brings life out of nothing. Will he not 
on the Last Day raise up all flesh in the twinkling of an eye? Who may 
understand this thing? He creates what is new and he renews what is old. 
In all things glory be to him! 

At this time they seized the deacon Feodor. They cut out his entire 
tongue but left a little bit in his mouth, having cut it slantways across his 
throat. It healed just as it was. But later it grew again as it was before. It 
stuck out a little way from the lips, but stump-like. They cut off his hand 
across the palm. But, as a gift from God, it all healed, and he spoke 
clearly and cleanly as before. 

Then they covered us up with earth. There was a framework in the 
eatth, and above the earth a second framework. A fence with four locks 
surrounded the whole of it, and they established a watch to guard all the 
doors. Now we, both here and everywhere in dungeons, sing songs 
before the Lord Christ, the Son of God, just as Solomon sang when he 
beheld his mother Bathsheba: 

You are good, my fair one, you are good, my beloved. Your eyes 

burn like a flame of fire; your teeth are as white as milk; the shining 

of your face is brighter than the sun’s rays, and altogether you shine 

like the day in its strength. 








Then Pilate left us, and—having settled his business at Mezen—he 
returned to Moscow. Others of us were burned and baked. They burned 
Isai to death and afterwards burned Abram and other defenders of the 
church—he undid most of them. God will count the number of them. It 
is a wonder they would not come to their right mind. 

They intend to establish the faith by fire or the knout and the 
gallows tree! Which of the apostles taught them that? I do not know. My 
Christ did not teach his apostles that fire and the knout and the gallows 
tree should lead to the faith. The Lord said to the apostle, “Go into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature; he that believes and 
is baptized shall he saved.” See now, my reader: Christ calls us to come if 
we will, but he does not bid the apostles to burn those who are diso- 
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bedient with fire or to hang them on the gallows tree. The Tatar god 
Mahmud!” wrote in his books: “We bid you to lay low with the sword 
the heads of those who do not obey our law and tradition.” But Christ 
never gave such a command to his disciples. It is plain that these 
teachers are themselves antichrists. They lead men to the faith, destroy 
them, and give them over to death. They bring forth works like their 
faith. 

It is written in the Gospels, “A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, and neither can a bad tree bring good fruit. Every tree is known by 
its fruit.” But why speak many words? “No cross, no crown.” He who 
wants to be crowned need not go to Persia. We have our Babylon here 
at home.!”3 Come, true believer! Name the name of Christ. Stand in the 
midst of Moscow, cross yourself with the sign of the Savior, our Christ, 
using two fingers as we learned from the holy fathers. Lo! Your king- 
dom of Heaven is here at home. Glory to God! Suffer tortures for the 
way you place your fingers. Do not reason much. I am ready to die with 
you for this and for Christ. If 1 am a foolish man without learning, yet I 
know this: that all the traditions of the church, handed down to us by 
the holy fathers, are holy and incorrupt. I keep them as I received them 
even unto death. I will not falsify the eternal boundaries—those that 
were laid down before our days. Let it remain so to all eternity. 

O you heretic, do not tamper with things; do not touch the sacrifice 
of Christ; do not lay your hand on the cross; do not even stir the cor- 
porals!!”4 They have conspired with the devil to misprint books and to 
falsify everything—to alter the sign of the cross in the church and on the 
wafers. They have banished the priestly prayers within the altar. They 
have altered the “Lord have mercy on us,” and in baptism they invoke 
the evil one. I would happily spit in his eyes and in theirs! 

The evil one leads them around the font, against the course of the 
sun, and in this fashion they consecrate the church. When they solem- 
nize marriage they lead the couple counterclockwise; plainly they do this 
out of hostility. In baptism they do not abjure the evil one. Why should 
they? They are his children and they do not dare to abjure their father. 


172. Tatar god Mahmud—Muhammad, the founder of Islam, whom Muslims 
regard as a prophet but not, of course, as a god. 

173. We have our Babylon at home—Russia has become wicked like Babylon. 

174. corpora-—the linen cloth on which the priest places the elements during 
the Eucharist. 
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But why multiply words? Woe is me for the true believer! Every 
spirit that is exalted is brought low. As Nikon, the hound of Hell, spoke, 
so did he do. Print the books, Arsen,!”> but not according the ancient 
fashion. And so he did. One cannot alter things more than that. Every 
man should endure for this, even unto death. May these miserable ones 
be accursed, with all their devilish imagination. And those they made 
suffer in their souls—may eternal remembrance be theirs threefold. 


¢ 20. The book, the mare, and the devil 


Task forgiveness from every true believer for the following. Some 
things I have said were, perhaps, best left unsaid. But I read through the 
Acts of the Apostle and the epistles of Paul, and the apostles proclaimed 
that God was working through them: “Not to us but to our God be the 
praise.” I am of no account. I said so again and again. Iam a man who is 
a sinner. Iam wanton and I am a ravisher, a thief, a robber, the friend of 
publicans and sinners. To every man I am a hypocrite accursed. Forgive 
me and pray for me. 

Tam bound more to those who read and listen to me than to any. I 
do not know how to live nor what I tell men I am doing. What does it 
matter that they talk vanity about me? In the day of judgment they will 
know whether my deeds were good or evil. Although I am unlearned in 
speech, I am not in thought. I am not taught in rhetoric and dialectic and 
philosophy. But the mind of Christ is our guide within us. As the apostle 
said, “Although I be rude in speech, I am not in knowledge.” 

Forgive me if I speak to you about my ignorance. In truth I was a 
fool. I disobeyed the testament of my father, and for that my house was 
punished. All was for God’s sake. When I was still a priest, the tsar’s 
confessor, Stefan Vonifatievich, gave me a precious gift: the image of 
Metropolitan Filip, together with the book of the holy Efraim of Syria, 
so I could profit by reading it to the people. But I, accursed one, des- 
pised the fatherly gift, and I handed the book to my cousin, and, because 
of his importunity, bartered it for a mare. 


175. Arsen—a Greek who arrived in Moscow in 1649 to become a professor. 
Zernov notes that “it was soon discovered that he had managed to become a 
Catholic three times, once a [Muslim], and then, finally, Orthodox. For these 
successful conversions he was deported to Solovki Monastery. In 1652 Nikon 
invited him to revise the Russian missal, and this participation by Arsen in the 
re-editing of the holy books was largely responsible for the disrepute into 
which Nikon’s reforms fell.” 
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My own brother Eufemy was in my house at that time. He was 
exceedingly skilled in letters and he showed great thought toward the 
church. He was promoted to be the Psalm reader to the elder princess. 
But he and his wife died of the plague. This Eufemy fed and watered the 
mare and tended her with great diligence, neglecting the rule in many 
ways. God saw our unrighteousness—my and my brother’s—namely, 
that we did not walk uprightly. I had bartered the book and transgressed 
my father’s will. My brother had despised the rule and attended to the 
beast. 

So the Lord was pleased to punish us in the following way. devils 
began to torment the mare. She was always in a sweat and a fever; she 
was scatcely alive. But I did not fully understand why the devil was 
tormenting us so. 

On Sunday after supper, my brother Eufemy was repeating the 
Psalms for the day for me, and he cried with a loud voice, “Look down 
on me and have mercy.” Letting the book fall from his hand, he dashed 
himself against the ground. He was smitten by the devil, and he began to 
cry aloud and to wail unseemly words, for the devils began to torment 
him grievously. There were two other brothers in my house—Kosma 
and Gerasim, who was older than [Eufemy]—and they could not hold 
him. All the household—some thirty souls in all—tried to hold him. 
They wept and sobbed and wailed to the master, “We have sinned 
before you. We have angered your clemency. Forgive us sinners! Have 
mercy on this youth because of the prayers of the holy fathers!” 

But Eufemy became more and more enraged. He cried aloud and 
shook and convulsed. I, by God’s help, was not confused by this dev- 
ilish racket. Having finished the psalms for the day, I began to pray to 
Christ and the Mother of God with tears, saying, “O our Lady, all-holy 
Mother of God! Show us the sin for which this is so great a punishment. 
Having come to my right mind and repenting before you and before 
your son, I will not dare act in that way.” 

Weeping, I sent my spiritual son Semyon to the church for the 
prayer book and for holy water. (Semyon and Eufemy had both en- 
couraged and heartened each other with books and with the rule—both 
of them lived a very strict life in fasting and in prayer.) This same Se- 
myon wept over his friend and went off to the church and brought back 
the book and the holy water. 

I began to operate on the storm-tossed one, using the prayer of 
Basil and the help of Semyon. [Semyon] set the censer in order for me 
and brought me the candle and the holy water. The others held the 
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possessed one. I came to the prayer: “I command you in the name of the 
Lord, you deaf and dumb spirit: Come forth from this creature and 
never enter him again. Go forth to a place in the desert where no man 
lives and only God beholds.” 

But the devil did not listen nor did he come out of my brother. 
Again I repeated the same words, but the devil still did not listen and he 
tormented my brother even more grievously. 

Ah, woe to me! How shall I say it? Iam ashamed. I dare not. I did 
not dare. I spoke in accord with the bidding of the elder Epifany. I took 
the censer and I censed the possessed one and the images. Then I fell 
down on the bench and I sobbed for many hours. Then I rose up and 
cried aloud the words of Basil to the devil: “Come forth from this 
creature!” 

The imp of Hell bent my brother up into a ring and screwed 
himself together and came out and sat on the window. My brother 
looked like one who was dead. I sprinkled him with holy water. Coming 
to himself, he pointed with his finger at the imp sitting on the window. 
But he did not speak, for his tongue was bound. 

So I sprinkled the window with water and the devil moved to the 
millstone corner. My brother pointed at [the devil] there. So I sprinkled 
[the devil] with water there as well. The devil left [the millstone corner] 
and moved onto the stove. My brother pointed at [the devil] there too, 
and I sprinkled it there with the same water. My brother pointed at [the 
devil] under the stove and crossed himself. This time I did not go after 
the devil, but I sprinkled my brother with holy water in the name of the 
Lord. And he, gasping from the depths of his heart, uttered these words 
to me: 

God save you, my brother, for you have brought me forth from the 

prince of darkness and his two liege lords. I, my brother Avvakum, 

will do obeisance to you for your kindness. May God save this boy 
who went to the church for the book and the water, for he helped 
you to fight with him. He looks like my friend Semyon. They brought 

me to the river Sundovnik and beat me. They said, “You are deliv- 

ered up because your brother Avvakum bartered the book for the 

mare and he loved her. Thus you must tell your brother that he must 
take back the book and pay your cousin for it.” 


I said to him, “I, my dear one, am your brother Avvakum.” He an- 
swered me,” What kind of brother are your You are my beloved father. 
You have taken me from the prince of darkness and his liege lords. My 
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brother lives at Lopatishta and he will come and return his thanks to 
you.” 

I then gave him the holy water and he took the vessel from me; he 
wanted to drink it up. The water was sweet to him! But the water was 
spent. I rinsed the vessel and I was about to give it to him to drink, but 
he did not drink. I tended to him through the long winter night. I lay 
down awhile with him and then went to church to sing matins. 

While I was away the devils again fell on him, but less violently than 
before. Coming back from church, I anointed him with oil. The devils 
left him again and he was in his right mind. But he was spent and broken 
by the devils. He kept looking at the stove. He was afraid that if I went 
away, the devils would come after him again. The devils began to revile 
him. Because of my sins I fought with the devils as though they were 
dogs for three weeks. 

Then I took back the book and paid for it. I went to see my friend, 
Tlarion the abbot. He reserved a sacramental loaf for my brother. At that 
time he lived a good life. But now, having become archbishop of Riazan, 
he has begun to be a persecutor of Christians. I made obeisance to 
another spiritual brother on behalf of my brother. We prayed to God 
for our sins, and my brother was freed from the devil. If disobedience to 
my father’s will is so great a wrong, what will be my punishment for 
disobedience to my father’s will? Alas! Only fire and torment. 

I do not know how the days run on. I am covered with weakness 
and hypocrisy and lying. I am clothed with envy toward others and with 
self-love. I, who condemn all men, perish. I account myself as some- 
thing, but I, accursed one, am dung and corruption—nothing but dung. 
I stink from all my soul and body. I should live with dogs and with pigs 
in their sties. My spirit stinks with an evil stench just like they stink. Pigs 
and dogs stink because of their nature, but I stink from my sins—like a 
dead dog cast out into the street of the city. Thanks be to God for those 
powers who buried me in the earth! Although I now stink to myself, 
doing evil works, at least I am not a scandal to others. This is good. 


¢ 21. The madman Kirill ° 
The madman Kirill—my friend and the Moscow musketeer who 
was my guard—came to my dungeon. I shaved him and washed him 
and changed his clothes. He had many lice. He and I were locked up 
together, which made for the two of us plus Christ and the Immaculate 
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Virgin. He, my dear one, was in the habit of easing!’® himself and I 
would cleanse him. He would ask to eat and drink, but he dared not 
partake without a blessing. 

He would not stand up when I was saying prayers. The devil would 
make him drowsy, but I would beat him with my rosary and he would 
begin to say a prayer and bow himself, standing behind me. When I 
would finish the rule, he would become possessed by a devil. In my 
presence he would always play the devil and the fool. But when I went 
to see the elder in his dungeon, I would lay him down on the bench and 
instruct him not to rise up. I would bless him, and as long as I was away 
with the elder he would lie there and not rise up, for he was bound by 
God. He would rave as he lay there. 

Images and books and bread and kvass and other things were at the 
head of his bed, but he would touch nothing while I was away. When I 
came back, he would stand up and the devil made him behave in un- 
seemly ways in order to vex me. I would cry out and he would sit down. 
While I was cooking he would ask to eat. He would try to steal a bite 
before dinnertime, and when I would say the “Our Father” and bless 
the food before dinner, he would not eat that food, asking instead for 
unblessed food. 

So I would thrust some food down his mouth by violence, and he 
would weep and swallow it. When I fed him fish, the devil would ramp 
up within him and he would say, “You have made me weak.” I would 
weep before the Lord, and I would curb him with fasting. I would quiet 
him down with the name of Christ. 

Finally, I anointed him with holy oil, and he was assuaged of the 
devil. He lived with me for a month or more. Before his death he was 
brought to his right mmd. I received his confession and administered 
the sacraments to him. He died quickly, dear man. I bought a coffin and 
a shroud, and I ordered that he be buried by the church and that the 
priest say prayers for him for forty days. The dead body lay in my house 
for a day and a night. Rising at night, I prayed to God, blessing the dead 
man and kissing him. Afterwards I lay down to sleep. He was my dear 
comrade. Glory to God for that. Now he is dead and tomorrow I too 
shall die. 


176. easing himseif—uarinating and/or defecating. 
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¢ 22. The demoniac Filip * 

In Moscow there was another man with me possessed by a devil. 
His name was Filip. When I came from Siberia he was in a corner of the 
house, chained against the wall, because the devil was upon him very 
fierce and wild. He fought and struggled. None of the servants of the 
house could do anything with him. When J, a sinner, came to him with 
the cross and the [holy] water, he became submissive, and he fell down 
as he were dead, before the cross of Christ; he dared try nothing against 
me. Prayers of the holy fathers and the might of God drove the devil out 
of him, but his mind was not quite made whole. 

Feodor, the fool in Christ—the same Feodor who, for the sake of 
truth, was strangled by the Christian apostates at Mezen—was charged 
with watching him. [Feodor] recited the psalter over Filip and taught 
him the Jesus Prayer. I removed myself from the house in the daytime 
and attended to Filip only at night. 

After some time I returned from Feodor Rtishshev exceeding 
vexed, for in his house there had been much ado with the heretics about 
the faith and the law. Disorder had arisen in my house in the meantime: 
Dame Avvakum and my servant, the widow Fotinia, had created strife 
between themselves, and the devil had set them quarreling about 
nothing. I came home and beat them both and abused them because I 
was already exceedingly vexed. I sinned against God and against them. 

Moreover, the devil was ramping in Filip. [Filip] began to tear up 
his chain in his madness and to shriek unseemly words. Fear fell upon all 
the household. There was an exceeding great uproar. I went straight to 
him without praying. I wished to tame him, but he was not as he had 
been. He gripped hold of me and began to beat me and fight me. He 
tore me to bits, as if I were a spider’s web. He said, “You have fallen into 
my hand!” I only spoke a prayer, but even a prayer avails nothing 
without deeds. The servants could not get me away from him, and I 
gave myself up to him for I saw that I had sinned. Let him beat me! 

But wondrous is the Lord. He beat me and it did not hurt! After 
that he hurled me away and said, “I am not afraid of you!” At that 
moment I began to be sad at heart. “The devil,” I said, “works his will 


on me.” I lay awhile and came back to myself. I rose and sought my wife. 


I found her, and I stood and prayed with tears for forgiveness. I bowed 
myself to the earth before her and said, “Nastasia Markovna, I have 
sinned—forgive me, a sinner.” She, in like manner, bowed herself 
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before me. After that, in the same fashion, I asked forgiveness of Fo- 
tinia. 

Then I lay in the midst of the parlor and I bade every man to beat 
me with a scourge—five blows on my accursed back. There were twenty 
people. My wife and my children and all of them, weeping, beat me. I 
spoke and said, “If any man does not beat me, let him have no part with 
me in the kingdom Heaven.” They beat me against their will, weeping. I 
said a prayer at every blow. When they had all beat me, I stood up and 
pronounced forgiveness before them all. And the devil—seeing that he 
might not escape defeat—came out of Filip. I blessed [Filip] with the 
cross, and he became well as before; he was wholly healed by the blessed 
gift of God, for the sake of Christ Jesus, our Lord. To him be glory, 
forever and ever, Amen. 


¢ 23. The demoniac Feodor ° 

When I was in Siberia (diving in Tobolsk on my way out), they 
brought me a man possessed by a devil. They called him Feodor. There 
was a ctuel devil in him. He had sinned with his wife on Easter Day, !”” 
defiling a holy day. (His wife told me about it.) So he became possessed 
by a devil. I kept him in my own house about two months. I lamented 
about him to the Godhead. I led him to church and anointed him with 
holy oil and prayed to God. He became well and in his right mind. 

He stood with me in the choir to chant the service. But during the 
elevation of the host he vexed me. I beat him in the choir then and there, 
and I ordered the sexton to chain him fast to the wall in the entrance. 
Now more violently possessed of the devil than before, he forced his 
way out during Mass and went to the palace of the governor. He broke 
the [governor’s] chests to bits and put on the princess’s clothes and 
chased the princes away. In a rage, the prince dragged him and many 
people off to the prison. But [Feodor] maltreated the wretched pris- 
oners and broke the stove to bits. The prince ordered [Feodor] to be 
banished to live with his wife and children in the country. 

Wandering from village to village, he did all manner of vileness. 
Every man ran away from him. The governors turned him over to me, 
for they were enraged. On his behalf I went weeping before the Lord. 
Then a letter came from Moscow; it was an order banishing me from 
Tobolsk to the great Lena River. I prepared myself on Peter’s Day. 


177. sinned with his wife on Easter Day—had sex on a holy day. 
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Feodor, now in his right mind, came in a boat to see me. On the boat, in 
the presence of the people, he bowed himself down before me and said, 

God save you, my father, for the loving-kindness you have shown me! 

I fled into the wilderness three days ago and you appeared to me and 

blessed me with the cross. The devils fled away from me, and I came 

here to bow myself before you. Again, I crave your blessing. 
Looking at him, I began to weep. I was exceeding glad for the greatness 
of God. The Lord watches over and cares for us all. He healed him and 
he made me glad. 

T instructed [Feodor] and blessed him and sent him away to his wife 
and children and his home. Myself—I sailed away into banishment, 
praying for him to God, to the dear Son of God, asking that [God] keep 
him henceforth from evil. When I came back I asked for news about 
him, and they told me he had died. They said, “After you saw him, he 
lived about three years as a Christian with his wife and children.” That is 
good. Praise God for him. 


e 24. The demoniac Afemia ° 

Forgive me and the other servants of Christ, my elder. It is you who 
have compelled me to speak thusly. But since my tongue is once set 
wagging, I will tell yet another tale. When I was still a priest, there was a 
young window in my house where the devils vexed my brother. It is 
long ago and I have forgotten her name. Yes, I remember, she was 
called Afemia. She worked in the house and she did all her work well. 

When in the evening we were about to begin reciting the rule, the 
devil smote her to the ground. She was all but dead, like a stone, and she 
seemed not to breathe. She lay in the parlor like someone dead, with her 
arms and legs outstretched. 

I repeated aloud a prayer to the Virgin, and I waved the censer. 
Then I made the sign of the cross over her head and said the prayers of 
Basil at the same time. Then her head below the cross became free and 
the woman spoke. But her hands and legs and her body were still stone 
dead. I just touched her hand with the cross and then her hand became 
loosed; I touched the other hand and it too became loosed in the same 
manner. I touched her belly and the woman sat down. Her legs were still 
like stones, but I dared not touch them with the cross. I thought and 
thought—and I touched her legs and the woman became loosed alto- 
gether. She rose up and prayed to God and bowed to the ground before 
me. The devil—I know not how—was gone from her. 
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I dealt with her thus a long time. I anointed her with holy oil and 
thus drove away the evil one altogether. God provided healing. Another 
time two Basils bound by the devil were with me. It is strange to speak 
about them for they ate their own dung. 


¢ 25. The demoniac Agafia 

Shall I tell you yet another tale, my elder? It sounds like a foolish 
tale, and so it was. 

An unmarried maid named Anna lived with me in Tobolsk. She 
was my spiritual daughter. She was diligent for the rule,'”* both of the 
church and the monastery, and she despised all the beauty of the 
world. '” Envying her good deeds, the devil brought her trou- 
ble—trouble related to her first master, Elizar, in whose house she grew 
up, having been brought there by her grandparents as a Kalmyk!®° 
captive. She kept her virginity untouched, and when it was in full 
blossom the devil stole it away. She desired to leave and to go be mar- 
ried to her first master. She began to cry constantly. 

God sent a devil upon her, subduing her. She would not listen to 
anything I said, and she would not attend to prostrations. When we 
began to repeat the rule, she would instantly stand up, press her hands 
together, and continue standing. It seemed that God was against her. He 
had sent a devil upon her. While she was standing during the rule, she 
broke out, possessed of the devil. I, wretched one, was sad at heart. I 
signed her with the cross and I blessed her, and I sprinkled her with 
water, but the devil would not come out from her. So it was often. But 
she still lived in her madness and in her forwardness. 

God in his good cunning punished her in another way. She got 
drowsy during the rule and fell asleep on a bench. There she slept for 
three days and three nights without waking. I would just wave the censer 
over her from time to time as she slept, and she would heave a sigh as 
though she were dying. 

On the fourth day she came to herself and sat up and wept. They 
gave her something to eat but she would not eat. When I finished the 
monastic rule and had blessed the household servants and told them to 


178. diligent for the rule—followed proscribed prayers and observances. 

179. despised all the beauty of the world—did not let earthly things distract her 
from spiritual things. 

180. Kalmyk—native of the Kalmyk region centered around the western 
shore of the Caspian Sea. 
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go, I began to make obeisance in the darkness without light. She secretly 
approached me with a prayer and fell at my feet. I left her and sat down 
at a table. But again she approached the table, and, weeping, said, 
“Listen to me, master, for I am bidden to speak to you.” I listened. She 
said, 
When I dozed during the rule and fell asleep, two angels came to me 
and took me. They led me by a narrow path. On the left there was 
weeping and sobbing and piteous voices. Then they led me to a 
bright place, exceedingly fair, and showed me many fair mansions 
and chambers. The fairest mansion of all shone with unspeakable 
beauty—beyond all the rest. It was exceedingly great. They led me in 
and there were tables set and spread; dishes stood there with food. At 
the end stood a tree covered with leaves: it was waving and it was 
colored with many sorts of colors. In the tree I heard voices of birds, 
and at first I could not speak of them—they were so heartfelt and 
tuneful. Keeping hold of me, they brought me back out of the man- 
sion chamber and they said, “Go.” I began to make obeisance in the 
darkness “Do you know whose chamber this is?” I answered, “I do 
not. Let me go into it.” “That is the chamber of your father, Avva- 
kum,” they answered. “Listen to him and live as he instructs you in 
ordering your fingers and crossing yourself and making obeisance. If 
you ptay to God and do nothing contrary to him, then you will live 
with [God] here. But if you do not listen then you will be in that 
place of torment where you heard weeping. Tell your father that we 
are not devils. Look at our shinning wings; devils do not have these.” 
My father, I looked and saw white about their ears. 


She bowed before me, asking forgiveness. After that everything was 
made straight with her again. Then they sent me away from Tobolsk and 
Tleft her with my spiritual son. 

Then she wished to become a nun, but the devil again worked 
according to his ways. She married Elizar and became great with child. 
After eight years she heard I was coming back, and she persuaded her 
husband and became a nun. While she was married to her husband, God 
punished her; from time to time the devil tormented her. 

When I arrived at Tobolsk she had been a nun for a month. She 
brought two little children to me, and she laid the little things down 
before me and wept and sobbed, repenting and blaming herself with 
unstinted blame. I comforted her when others were there, but I also 
railed at her many times. She was forgiven for her misdeeds, repenting 
of them all. After I vexed her sorely I forgave her for everything. 
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She followed me into the church for Mass and the devil fell upon 
her at the time of the elevation of the host. She began to call out—to 
wail aloud, bark like a dog, bleat like a goat, and cuckoo like a cuckoo. I 
had pity on her, and I stopped midway in the song of the cherubim. 
Taking the cross from the altar, I went into the choir and called aloud, “I 
command you, in the name of the Lord, you devil: quit tormenting her! 
God pardons her now and forever and ever.” The devil came out of her. 
She crept up to me and fell down before me, because this was her fault. 
I blessed her with the cross and from that moment I forgave her. She 
became whole in spirit and body and went forth with me to Russia. 

When they had shorn me that same year, she suffered with my 
children at the hands of Metropolitan Paul before the patriarchal court. 
For the sake of the faith and for the strictness of the law they dragged 
her about and tormented her much. Her religious name was Agafia. 


° 26. Other spiritual deeds * 

My father, they brought the mother of little children to my house. 
They were suffering from a hernia. My children, too, were afflicted with 
a childish hernia. I anointed all of their five senses with holy oil. I spoke 
a priestly prayer over them and, placing oil on my hand, rubbed my 
boy’s back and his genitals. By the blessing of God, the rupture passed 
away from the young boy. But yet again he'*! belched forth the plague 
and I worked in the same manner. And God, in his loving-kindness to 
man, healed him. 

In the early days of my priesthood, when I was new to my spiritual 
exercises, this is how the devil would scare me. My wife was exceedingly 
ill and her father confessor visited her. I left the house for a book in the 
church in the middle of the night, so she could confess and be admin- 
istered the sacrament of reconciliation. When I got to the porch, a table 
was standing near it. When I came to the table, it leapt up in devilish 
fashion from the spot where it stood. Not at all frightened, I prayed 
before the icon. I made the sign of the cross over the table with my hand. 
I went up to it and I made it stand there. It stopped its goings-on. 

When I went to the refectory, another devilry began. A dead man 
was lying in his coffin on a bench in the refectory. By some devilry the 
upper plank of the coffin opened wide, and the shroud began to stir. It 
frightened me out of my senses. I prayed to God and I made the sign of 
the cross over the dead man, and all returned to as it was before. But the 


181. 4e—most likely Satan. 
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vestments and the surplices flew about from place to place, frightening 
me out of my senses. I prayed and kissed the altar and blessed the 
vestments with my hand and handled them. Then they hung as they 
were supposed to. Then I picked up the book and left the church. Such 
was the craft that the devil wrought against us. 

But enough of this. What exists that the power of the cross and the 
power of the holy oil—by the blessing of God—cannot accomplish for 
the sick and those who are possessed? We must call this to mind. God 
delivers glory not for our sake, but for his own name. 

Iam mire. What can I do if Christ does not do it? I must weep 
within myself. Judas!®* was a wonder-worker, but due to the lust for 
silver he fell to the devil. The devil himself dwelt in Heaven, but he was 
hurled out for pride. Adam was in Paradise, but he—for his love of 
sweet things—was driven out and was condemned to dwell for 5,500 
years in Hell. Let every man take heed of this, so he is mindful to stand 
firm and to beware lest he also fall. Kneel down as a Christian man and 
pray to God and to all the saints. And then shall it be well with you. 


¢ 27. Closing remarks to Elder Epifany ° 

So now, my elder, you have heard too much of my babbling. I ask 
you, in the name of the Lord, to write for your servant in Christ about 
how the Mother of God kneaded this devil in her hands and gave him 
over to you; how the ants ate you in your secret parts; and how some- 
thing devilish set fire to the Word!® and how the cell burned to ashes, 
yet all within it were safe and sound. [Write to me also about] how you 
cried aloud to Heaven, and about other things you remember for the 
glory of Christ and the Mother of God. 

Listen to what I say. If you do not write to me I shall be sorely 
angered! You love to hear about me. Tell about what you are ashamed, 
even if only a little. The Apostles Paul and Barnabas were apt to describe 
in the assembly at Jerusalem—before everyone—what sights and 
wonders God had accomplished through them among the Gentiles, '** 
and the name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. Many who believed 
came to them, making confessions and telling about their deeds. Much 
of this is written by the apostles and in the Acts. Do not fear to tell 
me—only keep your conscience rigorously. Do not seek your own glory, 


182. Judas—the disciple who betrayed Christ. 
183. Word—scripture. 
184. accomplished through them among the Gentiles—see Acts 15:12. 
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but speak for Christ and the Mother of God. Let your servant in Christ 
read and rejoice. 

When we die, this will be read and we will be remembered before 
God. We will pray to God for those who read and those who listen. 
They will be our people. They will be there with Christ, and we will be 
theirs forever and ever. 

Amen. 
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25.7 Account of Avvakum’s Punishment (1670) 


“An Account of the Punishment of Avvakum, April 4, 1670,” in Source Book for 
Russian History, 1:260. Used by permission of Yale University Press. 


At the end of 1667, Avvakum was exiled to Pustozersk, a re- 
mote settlement beyond the Arctic Circle where the Pechora 
River flows into the Arctic Ocean. On 4 April 1670 he and other 
Old Believers were led to a mock execution. An eyewitness pro- 
duced the following account. After this horrific exercise Avva- 
kum spent the remainder of his life in Pustozersk. His real exe- 
cution followed eleven years later, in 1681. We do not know the 
method of execution, but tradition holds that Avvakum died at 
the stake, railing against the reforms as the flames rose around 
him. 





Figure 124. Grigorii Miasoedov, “Burning Avvakum,” 1897 


[...] [In the fortress of Pustozersk, in accordance with the tsar’s 
decree, the lieutenant colonel Ivan Elagin led the archpriest Avvakum, 
the priest Lazar, the deacon Feodor, and the monk Epifany from the 
prison, and they went to the designated place for punishment, where the 
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block stands; all the instruments of torture were ready, and the execu- 
tioner was preparing to carry out the sentence. They'®> were not the 
least downcast, but jointly blessed the people and said their farewells 
with bright and cheerful countenances; they stood unshaken in their 
piety and accepted death for the sake of their ancestral traditions, say- 
ing to the people: “Do not be seduced by Nikon’s teaching! We suffer 
and die for the truth.” First Avvakum blessed the block: “Here stands 
our throne.” Then they blessed each other and kissed each other for 
the last time, expecting to be beheaded. And then they were brought 
forth, and a message from the tsar was read to them: instead of being 
put to death, Avvakum was ordered to be cast into an earthen prison 
coveted with earth, with a small window above, and to be fed bread 
and water or kvass!®° in small amounts. Upon hearing this the arch- 
priest was greatly offended, and he spat and said: “I spit upon his 
bread, and I will die without eating it rather than betray piety.” Ivan!8 
returned him to the prison. He!*® began to weep and to cry at being 
separated from his brothers. 

And it was ordered to cut out the tongues of the priest Lazar and 
the deacon Feodor and the monk Epifany for their words, and to cut 
off their hands for the way they made the sign of the cross. 


185. They—the condemned men. 

186. &vass—a fermented drink made from tye bread. 
187. Ivan—tvan Elagin, the lieutenant colonel. 

188. He—Avvakum. 
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25.8 Tale of Boiarynia Morozova (late 1600s) 


Tale of Boiarynia Morozova: A Seventeenth-Century Religious Life, ed. Margaret Ziol- 
kowski (Lanham, MD: Lexington Books, 2000), 50-54, 55-59, 60-61, 64-65, 
75-76. Used by permission of Margaret Ziolkowski and Lexington Books. 
Many explanatory notes derive from Ziolkowski’s “Commentary” (pp. 


95-113). 





Feodosia Morozova was born a “boiar,” a member of the 
aristocratic elite who constituted the court of Tsar Aleksei. She 
married another boiar, Gleb Morozov, one of the richest men in 
Russia. Unlike most boiars—who, intent on protecting their 
ptoperty and privileges, assiduously avoided religious controver- 
sy—Morozova dove into the disputes of the mid-1600s with gusto. 
A committed opponent of Nikon’s reforms, she corresponded 
regularly with Avvakum while sheltering schismatic nuns and 
other Old Believers in her house. 

Morozova and two good friends were arrested and tortured 
in 1672, and later imprisoned in a pit dug into the grounds of a 
monastery, which setved as a holding pen for heretics. There 
they died of starvation in 1675. Old Believers declared Morozova 
a saint soon after her death, and her martyrdom inspired count- 
less other resisters. 

The anonymously authored biography below appeared 
shortly after Morozova’s death, evolving as various authors re- 
worked it. Russian censors forbade its publication and it circu- 
lated only in handwritten form for centuries. 

The reader will note a significant difference in style and tone 
between this work and Avvakum’s autobiography. The Tale of 
Boiatynia Morozova is far more formal; it lacks the earthy reality 
of Avvakum’s prose, adhering carefully to the formal conventions 
of hagiography. While Morozova experiences much grief in this 
account, she never despairs and never waivers. She is, in short, 
an idealized saint almost without fault, willing even to sacrifice 
her son for her righteous cause. 
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Figure 125. Vasily Surikov, “Boiarynia Morozova,” 1887 





The artist Vasily Surikov (1848-1916) here portrays Morozova 
as she is carted away to her imprisonment at the Cave Monastery 
in Pskov, defiant to the end. Note the seated man in the lower 
right of the canvas, who, like Morozova on the sledge, makes the 
sign of the cross with two fingers, in defiance of Nikon’s reforms. 


[...] Feodosia strove to carry out God’s will in every work and 
coerced her flesh into feats of fasting. She nourished herself with fasting 
and flourished through prayer. She shuddered at the memory of death 
and was filled with gladsome weeping. Burned and kindled by the fire of 
God’s love, she was inflamed, but did not burn up, for the Holy Spirit 
watered her. 

And I do not know any virtue about which Feodosia was not 
zealous. Above everything, like a firm foundation, she placed the Or- 
thodox faith, knowing for certain that without faith it is impossible to 
please God. And I say boldly: it is fitting and just for this blessed 
woman to say with the Tishbite prophet,'® the sword-bearing, fiery 
charioteer, the glorious Elijah, to cry out with a loud voice: “TI have 
been very jealous for the Lord, the God of hosts. For they have 
abandoned the ecumenical faith and become enamored of Roman 
Catholic dogma, and they have massacred God’s servants and are try- 
ing to undermine God’s church entirely.” 


189. Tishbite prophet—the Hebrew prophet Elijah. 
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And whoever (if they were among her relations) adhered to Niko- 
nianism, Feodosia would expose them without hesitation. Many times 
Mikhail Alekseevich Rtishchev!® and his daughter Anna, beloved 
vessels of Nikon, sat in Feodosia’s home. They would begin to praise 
Nikon and to extol his teachings, trying to tempt Feodosia and hoping 
that they could make her waver and bring her over to their way of 
thinking. They said: “Great and most wise is the teacher Patriarch Ni- 
kon, and the faith transmitted by him is very logical. It is well and 
good to serve according to the new books.” 

Feodosia was silent for a moment and then opened her lips: “In 
truth, uncle, you have been tempted. You praise such an enemy of 
God and apostate and extol his books, which are sown with Roman 
and all sorts of other heresies. It befits us Orthodox to be repelled by 
his books and to abhor all his newly introduced impious teachings and 
to curse Nikon himself, the enemy of Christ’s church, in every way 
possible.” 

The gray-haired old man still attempted to persuade her, saying: 
“O, Feodosia, my child! Why are you doing this? Why have you sepa- 
rated yourself from us? Don’t you see these grapesr’—he said this 
about the children sitting there—“If only we, looking at them, as at 
young olive shoots, could be gladdened and rejoice, eating and drink- 
ing together with you with a common love. But all there is between us 
is division! I beseech you: abandon this quarrel, make the sign of the 
cross with three fingers and never again contradict the great sovereign 
and all the high clergy in anything! I know that the archpriest,!?! a 
most evil enemy, has ruined and enticed you. I disdain even to recall 
his name because of my great hatred. You yourself know it; you wish 
to die for his teachings. Nevertheless I say it—Avvakum, who has 
been cursed by our high clergy.” 

Taking command, because she saw that the old man was behaving 
like a madman, Feodosia smiled and said in a quiet voice: “Tt isn’t so, 
uncle, it isn’t so. Your response is not right. You call what is sweet 
bitter, and what is bitter sweet. Father Avvakum is a true disciple of 
Christ because he suffers for the law of his Lord. For this reason it is 
becoming for those wishing to please God to listen to his teachings.” 
And Feodosia said much else and was always indefatigable in battle 
with them. With Christ’s help she put them to shame. 


190. Ré&shchev—Morozova’s cousin. 
191. the archpriest—Avvakum. 
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Once Anna Mikhailovna!*? began to say to her: “O, my dear little 
sister, my dove! The nuns of Belev!?? have consumed you; they have 
swallowed your soul like a fledgling, they have separated you from us! 
Not only do you scorn us, but you do not take care for your on- 
ly-begotten son. You have only one child, and you do not even look at 
him. And what a child he is! Who will not marvel at his beauty? It 
would befit you, when Ivan is sleeping, to watch over him and to place 
candles of the purest wax and to burn a lamp of some kind over the 
beauty of his countenance and to look at the beauty of his face and 
rejoice that God has presented you with such a precious child. Many 
times has the sovereign himself, with the tsarina, greatly wondered at 
Ivan’s beauty, but you think nothing of him. You do not obey our 
great sovereign. And if it should happen through your contrariness 
that the tsar’s fiery rage falls upon you and your house and that he 
orders your house plundered—then you yourself will endure many 
sorrows and you will make your son a beggar by your mercilessness.” 

Feodosia opened her holy lips and said: “You do not speak the 
truth! I have not been enticed, as you say, by the nuns of Belev, but 
through the grace of my Savior I honor God the Father with an unvi- 
olated mind. I love Ivan and constantly pray to God for him, and I 
cate about what is spiritually and physically useful to him. But if you 
think that for the love of Ivan I would harm my soul or, pitying my 
son, would renounce piety,’—and saying this, Feodosia made the sign 
of the cross: “Preserve me, Son of God, from this unseemly charity! I 
do not wish, do not, in sparing my son, to destroy myself. Even if he 
is my only-begotten son, I love Christ more than my son! Let this be 
known to you: if you think to make my son an obstacle in my path to 
Christ, then you will never succeed. I tell you this boldly: if you wish, 
take my son, Ivan, to Red Square!*4 and give him over to be torn to 
pieces by dogs and try to frighten me. Even then I will not do it. If I 
see Ivan’s beauty being torn to pieces by dogs, I will not even begin to 
think of renouncing piety! Know for certain that if I remain in the 
faith of Christ to the end and am fit to taste death for the sake of this, 
then no one can steal him from my hands.” 


192. Anna Mikhailovna—Rtishchev’s daughter. 

193. nuns of Belee—schismatic nuns from a convent in the town of Belev, 
southwest of Moscow. 

194. Red Square—in the center of Moscow. 
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When she heard these things, Anna was terrified, as if by thunder, 
by Feodosia’s frightful words and she wondered exceedingly at her 
firm courage and stalwart mind. But Feodosia was greatly inflamed 
with the love of God and greatly desired, with an unsated love, a nun’s 
habit and life. Seeing in this once again Feodosia’s great faith, strong 
zeal, and steadfast mind, her spiritual mother allowed this to come 
about. She entreated Father Dosifei!?> to favor Feodosia with angelic 
garb.'°° He performed the ceremony, and she was named Feodora, 
and Dosifei gave her in the Gospel to Mother Melania. 

Then the blessed Feodora, since she had been worthy of such a 
great gift from God and now saw herself in the nun’s angelic garb that 
she had desired, began to give herself over to great feats: to fasting, 
prayer, and silence. She began to avoid all domestic tasks, saying that 
she was ailing, and she commended all legal matters to trusted helpers. 

When the tsat’s second wedding, to the Tsarina Natalia, took 
place, Feodora did not want to go to the tsar’s wedding with the other 
boiars. And Tsar Alexis was offended because Feodora was expected 
to stand among the first rank of dignitaries and pronounce the tsat’s 
title. As a consequence he summoned her more importunately, but 
Feodora absolutely refused and said: “My legs hurt terribly and I can 
neither walk nor stand.” 

And the tsar said: “I know that she has become petrified with 
pride.” 

The holy woman did not want to come for this reason: there she 
would have to call the tsar pious when she gave his titles and to kiss 
his hand, and there would be no way to avoid the blessing of their 





high clergy. Feodora chose to suffer rather than to associate with them. 
She knew that the tsar would not simply drop this affair. And so it was: 


all that year he was very angry at her, and he began to seek reasons 
that could justify driving her out. When it was already close to autumn 
the tsar sent the boiar Troekurov to Feodora and then, waiting about a 
month, Prince Peter Urusov,'?’ with a warning that she should submit 
and accept all the newly published laws, and that if she did not obey, 
then there would be great misfortunes. 


195. Father Dosife-—an Old Believer and abbot of the Beseny Monastery in 
northwestern Russia. 

196. to favor Feodosia with angelic garbh—to allow her to become a nun. 

197. Prince Peter Urusov—the husband of Morozova’s sister, Evdokia. Urusov 
later renounced Evdokia and remarried. 
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Feodora was resolute in the name of the Lord and refused the 
boiars: “I am not aware that I have done any evil to the tsar and I 
wonder—why has the tsar’s anger fallen on my humble condition? If 
he wants to deter me from the true faith, then the tsar has no right to 
be upset at me, but let it be known to him: to this day the Son of God 
has shielded me with his right hand, and in my thoughts I have never 
once considered putting aside the faith of my fathers and acknowl- 
edging the Nikonian rule. But this is what I most desire—that I should 
die in the Christian faith in which I was born and christened according 
to the apostolic traditions. Furthermore it does not befit the sovereign 
to harass me, poor servant that I am, because it is impossible for me 
ever to renounce our Orthodox faith that has been confirmed by sev- 
en ecumenical councils. I have often told him about this before.” The 
emissaties came and informed the tsar of Feodora’s courageous words. 
Alexis was again inflamed with much anger. He thought to destroy her 
and said to those standing before him: “Fighting with me will have 
dire consequences for her. Only one of us can win and at the full ex- 
pense of the other!” 

The tsar began to take counsel with his boiars about what to do to 
Feodora. And there were many sessions about her at court where they 
planned her destruction. All the boiars, when they saw unjust anger 
and the evil intention to shed innocent blood, did not join in the 
council. But they were incapable of objecting to evil and were silent 
because of fear. Most of all the high clergy, the Jewish elders, and the 
Roman fathers helped the tsar in this matter. For they intensely hated 
the blessed woman and, like eaters of raw meat, wished their utmost 
to devour her alive because wherever this zealot was, in her home in 
the presence of guests or in conversation somewhere else, she exposed 
their vanity without hesitation and reviled their wayward whoredom 
before many listeners. All this came to their ears. For this reason they 
hated her [...] 

Feodora reclined on her feather bed, near the icon of the most 
holy Mother of God of Theodore.!°8 Princess Evdokia went into the 
closet that Feodora had set up in the same bedroom for her mentor 
Melania. There the princess likewise reclined. 


198. icon of the most holy Mother of God of Theodore—a copy of a wonderworking 
icon. Tradition holds that Luke the Evangelist painted the original, which 
Theodore Stratelates, a Roman general and martyr, brought to Russia. 
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And behold, Ioakim, the archimandrite of the Miracle Monastery, 
came with great pride and brazenly entered the bedroom. When he 
saw Feodora lying down, he told her that he had been sent by the tsar. 
He tried to compel her to rise, so that either standing or at least sitting 
she could make a response to the words of the tsar that he had been 
ordered to say in her presence. But Feodora would not submit to do- 
ing this. 

Then the archimandrite interrogated Feodora: “How,” he said, 
“do you make the sign of the cross, and how do you pray?” 

And Feodora, conforming her fingers according to the ancient 
tradition of the holy fathers, opened her most holy lips and intoned: 
“Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy on us! Thus I make the 
sign of the cross, and thus I pray.” 

The archimandrite made a second demand: “The nun Melania—in 
your home you called her Aleksandra—where is she now? Tell me 
quickly, for we have need of her.” 

And the blessed Feodora again answered: “By the mercy of God 
and the prayers of our fathers, by our power, our poor home had open 
gates to receive wandering servants of Christ. There was a time when 
there were Sidors, Karps, Melanias, and Aleksandras here; now there is 
no one.” 

The state secretary Larion Ivanov stepped into the closet. There 
was no light in the closet. He saw someone lying on a couch, and 
asked: “Who are your” 

The princess replied: “I am the wife of Prince Peter Urusov.” 

He was frightened and jumped back as if burned by fire. 

When the archimandrite saw the state secretary do this, he said: 
“Who is therer” And the state secretary said: “Princess Evdokia Pro- 
kopievna, the wife of Prince Peter Urusov.” 

The archimandrite said: “Ask her how she makes the sign of the 
cross.” 

The state secretary did not want to do this and said: “We were not 
sent to see her, but only the bozarynia!? Feodosia Prokopievna.” 

Toakim replied: “Listen to me, I command you: interrogate her.” 

Then the state secretary approached and questioned Evdokia 
about how she confessed the faith. The princess did not turn away. 
Still lying on the couch and supporting herself on her left elbow, she 
put the fingers of her right hand together—the thumb touching the 


199. botarynia—feminine form of “boiar’’—noble. 
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two little fingers,*°° and the index and middle fingers extended. She 
showed this to the state secretary, while glorifying the Lord Jesus, the 
Son of God, with her lips, and said: “Thus I believe.” The state secre- 
tary went out and told the archimandrite. 

The archimandrite was unable to endure this for long because of 
his great fury. When he saw his heresy trampled by the pious woman, 
he said to the state secretary: “Stay here while I go and tell the tsar 
about this.” With these words the archimandrite quickly set off and 
went to see the tsar. 

The tsar was sitting among the boiars at the Palace of Facets.7"! 
The archimandrite came up to him and whispered in his ear that not 
only did the boiarynia stand courageously but also her sister, Princess 
Evdokia, who was at her house, and she, no less than her sister, 
“strongly opposes your command.” 

The tsar said: “That cannot be, for I have heard that the princess 
has a submissive manner and does not disdain our service. It is the 
other who is fierce and has lost her senses.” 

Then the archimandrite, hating all mankind, began to slander Ev- 
dokia, saying: “Not only has she become just like her elder sister in 
every respect, but she abuses us most wickedly.” 

Then the tsar said: “If that is so, then take her, too.” Prince Peter 
was standing there and heard these words. He grieved but was unable 
to help matters. 

The archimandrite returned to the home of the martyr. And as 
many of the women servants as were there before her, he began to 
interrogate to find out if there were any zealous in the faith of their 
mistress. The monastic deacon Iosaf was standing outside, at the 
doors, and he said to the archimandrite: “Question Ksenia Ivanova! 
Interrogate Anna Soboleva.” 

The archimandrite did so. They both gathered their strength and 
professed. They showed how they made the sign of the cross and 
prayed, relying upon the Son of God. They were put separately to the 
side. The others were all afraid and bowed. They were put to the left 
side. 





200. the thumb touching the two little fingers—the thumb touching the fourth and 
fifth fingers, as per pre-reform practice. 

201. Palace of Facets—one of the buildings in the Moscow Kremlin, used for 
ceremonies and receptions. The boiar high council and the national assembly 
met in the palace. 
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Then the archimandrite said to the boiarynia: “Because you did 
not know how to live in obedience, but became hardened in your 
contrariness, because of this you have brought on yourself the tsar’s 
command that you be driven from your house. Enough of your living 
on high—step down! Stand up, get out!” 

The blessed woman did not want to do this. Then the archiman- 
drite ordered his men to take her and carry her. And they brought an 
armchair and at Ioakim’s command they seated her and carried it 
downstairs. Feodora’s exemplary son, Ivan Glebovich, accompanied 
her to the middle porch and bowed to her from behind (she did not 
see him), and went back. 

They put horses’ irons on Feodora’s and Evdokia’s legs, and im- 
prisoned them in the servants’ quarters in the cellar. They commanded 
the men to guard them and left. 

Two days later the council member Larion returned. He removed 
the irons from the legs of the sisters and ordered them to walk to 
where they were being taken. Blessed Feodora did not want to walk 
and ordered the servants to carry her. They brought coarse cloths and 
seated her on them. At the command of the state secretary they 
transported her to the Miracle Monastery. Princess Evdokia was taken 
with Feodora. 

They brought Feodora to the monastery. When she entered one 
of the chambers of the [church] council, she bowed according to cus- 
tom to the icon of God, but only made a slight and poor bow to the 
authorities. Pavel, the metropolitan of the Krutitsky Monastery,? 
was there, and again Ioakim, the archimandrite of the Miracle Monas- 
tery, and the state secretary, and others. Blessed Feodora did not want 
to stand to speak with them, but answered them from a seated posi- 
tion. They tried hard to coerce her to stand, but she did not wish to. 

Then Metropolitan Pavel began to speak to Feodora softly, re- 
calling her nobility and lineage. “This,” he said, “is what the monks 
and the nuns have done to you. They enticed you, and you consorted 
with them lovingly and heeded their teachings. They drove you to this 
dishonor, that your integrity has been brought to trial.” Then they 
tried with many words to subdue Feodora, and they urged her to 
submit to the tsar. They recalled the beauty of her son, so that she 


202. Pavel, the metropolitan of the Krutitsky Monastery—an advocate for Nikon’s 
reforms. 
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might have mercy on him and not cause his home to be destroyed 
because of her contrariness. 

Feodora gave very wise answers to all their words. “I was not,” 
she said, “enticed, as you say, by monks and nuns. I learned the true 
path of Christ and piety from true servants of God. Stop talking so 
much about my son to me. I have made a promise to Christ, my light, 
and I do not want to break my promise even to my last breath, be- 
cause I live for Christ, not for my son.” 

The authorities saw her inflexible courage. Since they could not 
prevail over her, they wished at least to frighten her. So they got to the 
heart of the matter: “Because you strongly oppose our words, we will 
come to the point: Do you recetve Communion according to the same 
service books by which the sovereign tsar, the pious tsarina, the tsare- 
viches, and the tsarevnas”> receive Communion?” 

Feodora said with a manly heart: “I do not! I know,” she said, 
“that the tsar receives Communion according to the corrupt service 
books of Nikonian publication. For this reason I do not wish to.” 

The metropolitan also asked: “What do you think about us all? 
Are we really all heretics?” 

Feodora replied: “Because he, God’s enemy Nikon, has vomited 
his heresies like filth and you now lick up his foulness—for this reason, 
clearly you are like him.” 

Then Pavel of Krutitsky Monastery cried out loudly and said: 
“What shall we do? Behold, she calls us all heretics!” 

Toakim cried out: “Why, Metropolitan Pavel, do you call her 
‘mother’ and why ‘righteous’? Behold, she is not this, she is not! Nor is 
she Prokopy’s? daughter, but should be called the devil’s daughter!” 

The blessed woman repudiated Ioakim: “T curse the devil! By the 
blessing of my Lord Jesus Christ, even though I am unworthy, I am 
nonetheless his daughter.” And she disputed with them from the sec- 
ond hour of the night until the tenth. 

Then the authorities brought in the pious princess and interro- 
gated her. Evdokia showed similar courage in every respect. They 
again handed Feodora over to the servants, who carried her on a 
coarse cloth to her home. There they confined Feodora, and the prin- 
cess as well, in the same cellar where the sisters had already sat for two 
days. And they put irons on their legs. 





203. tsareviches and the tsarevnas—ptinces and princesses. 
204. Prokopy—Morozova’s natural father. 
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Then blessed Feodora said to the princess: “If they separate and 
incarcerate us, I beseech you, remember poor me, Feodora, in your 
prayers.” Holy Evdokia marveled, since they had always been together, 
and she had not foreseen this. 

The morning after their interrogation by the authorities the state 
secretary came and chains attached to chairs*° were brought. After 
they removed the irons from the women’s legs, the authorities began 
to put the chains on their necks. Making the sign of the cross before 
her face and kissing the halter of chains, blessed Feodora said: “Glory 
to you, Lord, for you have honored me by placing the chains of Saint 
Paul? on me.” 

The state secretary gave a command to the servants, and they 
seated Feodora on a sledge, and the groom was ordered to transport 
her. Feodora sat and put the chair close to her. When she was taken 
past the Miracle Monastery below the tsat’s passageway, the great 
Feodora extended her right hand and clearly showed the conformation 
of her fingers. Raising her hand high, she often defended herself with 
the sign of the cross and also often jangled her chains. The saint 
thought that the tsar might be watching her defeat from the passage- 
way, and for this reason she showed herself not only unshamed by 
their profanation, but greatly delighting in the love of Christ and re- 
joicing in her chains. 

Princess Evdokia was likewise covered with heavy chains. She was 
taken to the Alekseevsky Convent,” and there it was ordered that 
she be held under strict surveillance and be taken to church regularly. 
The holy woman showed such courage that all the reigning city mar- 
veled at her bravery, at how valiantly she opposed the will of her tor- 
mentors. Not only did she never wish to go to listen to their singing 
on her own feet, even if she was greatly coerced, but even if they 
dragged her on a stretcher—for thus was it commanded to be 
done—she did not deign to lie down on the stretcher herself. Alt- 
hough she was healthy, at such times she would act weak and unable 
to move either her hands or her feet. The nuns who came and lifted 
her were sometimes vexed at her and were even so shameless as to 
impertinently strike her holy and angelic face about the ears, saying: 





205. chains attached to chairs—a collar of chains attached to heavy wooden 
blocks. 

206. the chains of Saint Paul/—a reference to the Apostle Paul’s imprisonment. 

207. Alekseevsky Convent—in Moscow. 
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“Woe is us! What can we do with you? We ourselves saw that just now 
you were healthy and talking cheerfully with your companions. But 
when we arrived, calling you to prayer, then suddenly you grew numb; 
you made great work for us, for you were transformed, as if you were 
dead and immovable.” 

The sinless lamb would answer them: “O, poor nuns! Why do you 
labor in vain? Do I force you to do this work? But you yourselves be- 
have like madwomen and roam about in vain. I weep seeing you per- 
ishing. How could I ever think of going to your church? There they 
sing, not praising God, but abusing him, the Savior, and trampling on 
his laws.” And so they would place the saintly woman on a stretcher 
like a dead body and drag her to the liturgy. 

Whenever the blessed woman saw some of the faithful of her ac- 
quaintance standing at the monastery observing her struggles, she 
would say, moaning: “Alas, I am exhausted; stop a bit!” 

The nuns would put the stretcher on the ground. The great 
woman would say: “Sisters! Why are you doing this, dragging me? Do 
I want to pray with you? Not at all. It is not right for us Christians to 
pray together with apostates from the law of Christ. But I tell you 
something: it is fitting, there where your liturgy is proclaimed, to en- 
gage in a necessary function and to vacate the bowel—that’s what I 
think of your ritual.” 

Feodora was transported to the guest house of the Cave Monas- 
tery,*8 and a strict guard was attached to her: two musketeer com- 
manders took turns standing guard with ten soldiers. [...] 

After Feodora had been seized, the tsar sat with his boiars for 
many days and thought about what should be done to the boiarynia 
because of her courageous denunciation. The tsar summoned Feodo- 
ra’s brother Feodor before him and interrogated him at length about 
many things. He asked him: “Tell me—where is Melania? You know 
all your sister’s secrets.” The tsar unleashed great anger on Feodor. 

The tsar ordered the servants to look after Ivan Glebovich, but 
the youth fell ill from great sorrow.” The tsar sent his doctors to 
him, and they treated him in such a way that within a few days he was 
delivered to the grave. 





208. the guest house of the Cave Monastery—a hostel in central Moscow for 
guests of the Cave Monastery in Pskov. 

209. the youth fell ill from great sorron—we do not know the exact cause of Ivan 
Morozov’s death. 
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After Ivan died, a Nikonian priest was sent to tell Feodora of the 
death of her son. Being malicious, the priest vexed Feodora by citing 
the words spoken about Judas from Psalm 108.7!° Not wearing the 
traditional skullcap,?!! the impious ecclesiastic attributed Ivan’s death 
to the blessed woman, as though it were God’s punishment for re- 
nouncing their faith, that her house be made empty, with none left 
living. The most wise woman did not heed this fatuity of theirs. 

But when Feodora learned of the death of her beloved son, she 
was much grieved. She fell to the ground before the icon of God and 
wept with a piteous voice. Sobbing, she declared: “Woe is me, my 
child, the apostates have destroyed you!” And she remained for many 
hours on the ground without rising, chanting funeral laments for her 
son, so that those who heard her wept from pity. 

The tsar rejoiced about Ivan’s death, thinking that without the son 
he could torment the mother more freely. Not only this, but he sent 
Feodora’s two brothers, Feodor and Aleksei, away, one to Chuguev,?!? 
the other to Rybnoe,?!* supposedly to be military governors, but ac- 
tually into a kind of captivity. In his position Feodor got so wealthy 
that he ran through a thousand of his own rubles. The tsar did this out 
of great malice toward the blessed woman. He thought that no one’s 
hand would come from anywhere and in any way to help the women 
in their great tribulations. God was with them, however. 

After Ivan’s death the entire Morozov estate was dissipated: all the 
lands, the herds, the horses were given to the boiars, and all the 
goods—golden, silver, pearl, and those with precious 


210. the words spoken about Judas from Psalm 108—the reference is to Psalm 
109:8-13: ‘May his days be few; may another seize his position. May his chil- 
dren be orphans, and his wife a widow. May his children wander about and 
beg; may they be driven out of the ruins they inhabit. May the creditor seize all 
that he has; may strangers plunder the fruits of his toil. May there be no one to 
do him a kindness, nor anyone to pity his orphaned children. May his posterity 
be cut off; may his name be blotted out in the second generation.” (NRSV) 
Many ecclesiarchs of the era believed this passage referred to the fate of Judas: 
see Acts 1:20, 

211. Not wearing the traditional skullcap—before Nikon, Russian monks wore 
cowls in the shape of skullcaps. Nikon pushed the adoption of a cylin- 
der-shaped cowl worn by the Greeks. 

212. Chuguev—in modern Ukraine. 

213. Rybnoe—near Voronezh, southeast of Moscow. The point here is that 
the two brothers were sent to remote locations, far away from each other. 
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stones—everything was ordered sold. When the authorities destroyed 
the Morozov palace, they found a great deal of gold bricked up in the 
wall. At his mistress’s command, one of Feodora’s servants, Ivan, left 
some valuables with someone he thought to be loyal. But he was be- 
trayed by his wife and much tormented, burned by fire and more [...]. 
He endured everything valiantly and, like a good and faithful servant, 
he was openly zealous in imitation of his mistress. He was finally 
burned at Borovsk with the other martyrs.*" [...] 

Then the patriarch said: “How long will you remain in a state of 
insanity? Enough of this stupidity! How long will you not have mercy 
on yourself, how long will you trouble the tsar’s soul with your oppo- 
sition? Abandon all these unseemly undertakings and listen to my 
counsel, which I offer you because I have mercy on you and pity you. 
Join in the ecumenical church and the Russian congregation, make 
your confession and receive Communion.” 

The blessed woman answered: “There is no one to whom to con- 
fess and no one from whom to receive Communion.” 

The patriarch replied: “There are many priests in Moscow!” 

The saint said: “There are many priests, but not a single true one.” 

The patriarch said: “Because I care about you very much, I myself 
in my old age feel compelled to hear your confession and to put my- 
self out. Although I have finished serving the liturgy, I myself will give 
you Communion.” 

The most wise woman replied: “Why do you say to me, you your- 
self? I don’t know what you mean! Is there a difference between you 
and them? Don’t you do their will? When you were the metropolitan 
of the Krutitsky Monastery and adhered to the Christian custom 
handed down by the fathers of our Russian land, and you wore the 
traditional monk’s cowl, then you were somewhat beloved of us. But 
now, since you wish to do the will of the earthly tsar, and scorn the 
heavenly tsar and your creator, and have placed the horned cowl of 
the Roman pope on your head, for this reason we are disgusted. So 
don’t try to comfort me with the words, ‘I myself, nor do I require 
your service.” 

Then the patriarch said to his archbishops: “Dress me now in holy 
vestments, so that I may anoint her forehead with holy oil. Perhaps 


214. burned at Borovsk with the other martyrs—a amber of Old Believers (we 
do not know how many) were burned at Borovsk, about one hundred kilome- 
ters southwest of Moscow, in 1675. 
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she will come to her senses. For behold, as we see, her mind has been 
destroyed.” 

They laid his robes on the patriarch and brought oil. The patriarch 
took the stick that was in the oil and began to approach the saint. Up 
to that time Feodora had not been standing up by herself at all. The 
musketeer commander and the others had been holding her up, and 
she spoke with the patriarch while reclining on their arms. But when 
she saw the patriarch coming toward her, she stood on her own feet 
and prepared herself like a fighter. The metropolitan of Krutitsky 
Monastery reached out his hand. He supported the patriarch with one 
hand, and with the other he wished to raise the three-flapped cap that 
was on the head of the blessed woman so that it would be convenient 
for the patriarch to anoint her. The great woman shoved aside his 
hand and said: “Get away from here.” She pushed away the hand with 
the stick: “How dare you wish to touch our face without regard? You 
could at least have consideration for our rank!” 

The patriarch, who had moistened the stick in the oil and reached 
out his hand, wanted to make a sign on her brow. Like a brave warrior, 
the most blessed woman armed herself greatly against her opponent. 
She reached out her hand against him and pushed away the hand with 
the stick, while wailing and saying: “Do not destroy me, a sinner, with 
your apostate’s oil!” Clanging her chains, she said: “Why have I, a sin- 
ner, been wearing these chains for an entire year? I have been clothed 
in these chains because I do not wish to obey or take part with you in 
anything. You wish to destroy all my unworthy labor in a single hour! 
Stand back, get away! I will never require your sacred things.” 

When the patriarch heard this, he could not bear the great shame. 
He became infuriated and in great distress cried out: “O, offspring of 
vipers! Daughter of Satan, scum!” He stepped away from her, roaring 
like a bear, shouting and calling: “Throw her down; drag her unmerci- 
fully! Drag her like a dog on a chain by the neck; drag her away from 
here! She is the daughter of Satan, scum; she should live no longer! 
Take the scum to the stake!” 

The blessed woman answered in a quiet voice: “I am a sinner, but 
I am not the daughter of Satan; don’t abuse me thus, patriarch. By the 
grace of God my savior I am the daughter of Christ, not Satan. Don’t 
abuse me thus, patriarch!” 

At the patriarch’s command they threw Feodora down, as if they 
intended for her head to split apart. They dragged her through the 
chamber so roughly, as if they hoped to cut her neck in two with the 
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iron collar and to tear her head from her shoulders. They dragged her 
down the stairs so that her head counted all the steps. They took her 
on the same sledge to the Cave Monastery guest house at the ninth 
hour of the night. [...] 

Then the great and blessed Feodora passed away peacefully in the 
deep dungeon on the night of the first to the second of the month of 
November, at the first hour of the night, on the feast day of the holy 
martyrs Acyndinus and Pegasius.*!5 

At that time Feodora’s spiritual mother Melania was in the wil- 
derness. That night she saw the great Feodora in a dream. Feodora 
was clothed in a nun’s garments and a most marvelous cowl. She her- 
self was very bright of face and joyous, and she was beautiful in the 
cowl in her happiness. Feodora looked all around and ran her hands 
over her clothing and wondered at the beauty of her raiment. She 
kissed unceasingly the icon of the Savior that was near her, and she 
kissed the crosses that were on her nun’s garments. The spiritual 
mother watched this happening for a long time, until she came to 
herself after the vision. When she awoke, she was amazed. When we 
atrived, Melania told us about it. Later we learned that on the same 
night that the saintly Feodora departed from the Borovsk dungeon to 
see the Lord, Mother Melania had this vision in the wilderness. And 
we glorified God. 

After Feodora’s saintly passing, they buried her holy and 
much-suffering body, wrapped round with a mat, as the blessed 
woman herself had requested, in the jail near her blood sister, the pi- 
ous princess, the martyr Evdokia. When Tsar Alexis found out about 
this, he commanded that none of the boiars or anyone else should 
find out. And for three weeks this was concealed at court, but then it 
became general knowledge. 

Maria remained alive for just a little while after Feodora, only one 
month: on the second day of December she gave up her life to the 
Lord. The thitd one ascended to the other two, to rejoice eternally in 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. All glory, honor, worship, and splendor is fit- 
ting to him and to his Father without beginning and to the Holy Spirit 
now and forever. Amen. [...] 


215. holy martyrs Acyndinus and Pegasius—Christian martyrs who died in the 
300s under the Persian king Shapur II. 
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25.9 Old Believer Converts to Official Orthodoxy 
(1893) 


“Old Believers: Iguminshcheva,” trans. Karen Rosneck, in Russian Women, 
1698-1917: Experience and Expression, an Anthology of Sources, ed. Robin Bisha, 
Jehanne M Gheith, Christine Holden, and William Wagner (Bloomington, IN: 
Indiana University Press, 2002), 265-269. Used by permission of Indiana Uni- 
versity Press. Some explanatory notes draw from notes in this edition. 


The fortunes of Old Believers waxed and waned after the 
severe persecutions of the 1600s. Tsar Aleksei’s son Peter the 
Great (1682-1725) taxed Old Believers at twice the normal rate. 
Tsar Nicholas I (1825-1855) imprisoned many who refused to 
accept the new rites. Other tsars and tsarinas, both before and 
after Nicholas I, showed more tolerance. In 1905 Tsar Nicholas 
II signed an act prohibiting the persecution of all religious mi- 
norities in Russia. 
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Figure 126. Old Believer convention near Nizhny-Novgorod, 1890 


The official church, however, never accepted Old Believers 
as legitimate Christians. This final document nicely illustrates 
the church’s persistent efforts to convert the schismatics. Here is 
a public confession from an Old Believer who returned to the 
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fold. This confession doubles as a savvy piece of propaganda 
directed against those who might consider apostatizing to a set 
of beliefs portrayed here as immoral and degenerate. 


My parents lived in Ufa province*!® and then moved here to the 
village of Urlia-dinsk;?!’ I was born here. At age twenty I was married 
to a Cossack named Artemy Iguminshchev. After living with him for 
nine years, I was widowed. My life after this was unenviable since I had 
to learn to take complete charge of the household myself, as well as 
raise two small children. My parents were of the Orthodox faith; I also 
eagerly went to church; I even used to go on foot to the Karagaisk 
church when there weren’t any other churches nearby—eleven 
versts?!8 from our village. That’s how I lived for fifty years and more. 

Across from us lived two rich brothers, Nazar and Efim Polovni- 
kov, Old Believers of the Fedoseev concord;?!? neither was married; 
their three sisters, Marta, Anisia, and Uliana, also unmarried, lived with 
them. The Polovnikovs had excellent means; they farmed and sold 
livestock (they had herds of cattle and sheep); two or three kitchen 
servants managed this business. Among the kitchen servants was a 
peasant from ‘Tirliansky Foundry 7° —Agafia Vasileva Dudush- 
kina—she’s still alive even now. Fifteen years ago, about 1875, because 
she happened to be in the neighborhood, this Dudushkina started to 
visit me, probably having noticed that I often went to church. She be- 
gan trying to tempt me into converting to their faith. “Why do you go 
to church?” she asked. “The followers of Nikon are heretics! And what 
heretics too! We believe all of that belongs to Antichrist, and the An- 





N 


6. Ufa province—toughly 1,300 kilometers east of Moscow, nestled be- 
tween the Volga River and the Ural Mountains. This was a remote region to 
which many Old Believers fled in the 1700s to escape persecution. 

217. Urlia-dinsk—south of Ufa toward Kazakhstan. 
218. verst—just over one kilometer. 
219. Fedoseev concord—a splinter group of priestless Old Believers. Members 
of the Fedoseev concord condemned serfdom, refused to recognize the insti- 
tution of marriage, and condemned other Old Believers who prayed for the 
tsar. The concord grew more moderate over time: by the mid-1800s its mem- 
bers resumed praying for the tsar; a splinter group acknowledged the legitima- 
cy of marriage in the later part of the 1800s. 

220. Tirliansky Foundry—a settlement named after the local metallurgical 
factory. 
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tichrist himself sits behind the altar at the front of that very church! 
Think, is salvation possible for your Just death!” Then she began to 
gasp and lament “O, you’re lost! You’re lost! The Antichrist has caught 
you in his trap! Convert to our faith: only we can save you! We'll never 
abandon you; we'll always help you; you'll never have any needs.” 

Being completely illiterate, I was really terrified by her words. I 
thought, “What if all this is really true?” I kept thinking about this and 
felt so unhappy; I didn’t know what to do; should I go with them or 
not? But my temptress kept badgering me with her terrible slander of 
the Orthodox Church; finally she convinced me to convert to the Fe- 
doseevtsy.*?!_ Dudushkina was very happy. 

The Fedoseevtsy’s preceptor was a Cossack in our village by the 
name of Andrei Emelianov Ovchinnikov. He put me on a six-week 
fast with a thousand daily obeisances.*” I did everything exactly and 
wanted to be baptized; but their chief preceptor, a Cossack living near 
the city of Troitsk in the village of Samarsky?7—I don’t recall his 
name—found something insufficient and again made me perform a 
six-week fast with the same number of obeisances. I did everything 
again. On the fifth or sixth week of the great fast?*+—it was still win- 
ter—they cut a hole in the ice over the Urliad stream, near the village; 
all of them, as many Fedoseevtsy as were in the village, met that even- 
ing with the aforementioned preceptor, Ovchinnikov, in the house of 
the Polovnikov brothers. They waited; when everyone had quieted 
down, they performed the usual seven obeisances before beginning the 
service, and we started off to the baptismal place. I was wrapped in a 
fur coat up to my ears, leaving only my eyes, out of caution, so I 
wouldn’t be recognized if we happened to come across someone on 
the street. When we arrived at the spot, they took the coat off, un- 
dressed me, then lowered me through the hole in the ice. Dudushkina, 
who was to be my godmother, supported me with the help of the oth- 
ers; then, placing his right hand on my head, Ovchinnikov immersed 
me three times, pronouncing the words, “In the name of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit.” When I was lifted out of the hole in 


221. Fedoseevtsy—membership of the Fedoseev concord. 

222. obeisance—ptostration. 

223. city of Troitsk in the village of Samarsky—near the northern border of 
modern Kazakhstan. 

224. great fast—the Lenten fast, the most rigorous of the four fasts observed 
by the Orthodox. 
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the ice, he, Ovchinnikov, dressed me in a shift, cross, and belt. I was 
again wrapped in the fur coat and led back to the Polovnikovs’ house, 
where the fellow Fedoseevtsy were waiting for us. Ovchinnikov ar- 
rived at the house; he also performed the required obeisances and read 
something, too, that I couldn’t understand at all. After that, there were 
congratulations on my acceptance of Christianity.27° On Ovchinni- 
kov’s order I was told to come back the next day. I came. Ovchinnikov 
was waiting for me. I joined the Fedoseevtsy in performing the usual 
obeisances; the preceptor ordered me to fast for a week with 1,000 
obeisances a day. After this, I was allowed to go with them to pray. 

Sometime after that, Khionia, the wife of a Cossack, Matvei 
Ivanov Demin, was baptized in my presence; I was the godmother. 
Khionia was on her deathbed when our unified concord decided to 
baptize her. Forgive me, God, for taking part in such profanity! 
Scarcely alive, she begged and pleaded with us not to baptize her; but 
no one heeded the voice of the dying woman. A tub of water was pre- 
pared, and the same Ovchinnikov baptized her. They immersed her in 
the water, holding her arms; after two or three hours she died. 

When his wife died, Demin, a Fedoseev, married for a second 
time; the ceremony was held in the Orthodox Church. This second 
wife was Orthodox too; Demin drove her to the settlement at Belo- 
retsk Foundry to be rebaptized, already pregnant. After Demin’s wife 
gave birth to a daughter, it was necessary to christen her, but there was 
no one to do it since our preceptor, Ovchinnikov, had died. The 
Polovnikovs’ kitchen servant, the aforementioned Dudushkina, as- 
sumed this responsibility then, since she was somewhat literate. The 
christening had to be performed at Demin’s house; everything had 
already been prepared; the candles on the little tub had even been lit; 
the door had been locked and bolted; the shutters closed out of cau- 
tion. Suddenly there was a knock at the door. Probably the priest had 
noticed the preparations for the christening and wanted to catch the 
Old Believers in the midst of the crime, but we immediately put eve- 
rything away; the intruders found nothing. When everything was quiet, 
with some assurance that there was nothing to fear, Dudushkina pro- 
ceeded with the christening. 

Converting to the Fedoseev concord, I began to visit the Polov- 
nikovs, but also the settlement at Beloretsk Foundry, and soon per- 





225. my acceptance of Christianity—the Fedoseevtsy did not consider Orthodox 
believers to be true Christians. 
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ceived the really bad deeds of our Fedoseevtsy; I found out that there 
wasn’t a Christian among them; they were allowed to live with anyone 
they wanted, and didn’t think there was any sin in it. [...] There was a 
peasant of our concord at Beloretsk Foundry named Ivan Kuzmin 
Neudachin. He had three adult daughters; they openly lived in a really 
bad manner and even gave birth to children. But something else really 
astonished and troubled me. It was never known what became of the 
newborns; I became suspicious that they might have been killed. At this 
time Neudachin himself left for the woods and built a hut near the 
foundry nearby, as if to escape. I saw that even my tempttess herself, 
Agafia Dudushkina, had depraved relationships with the Polovnikovs. 
She also gave birth to a daughter, in just the same way, which she took to 
Beloretsk Foundry and gave to someone. I saw, as a matter of fact, that 
all the kitchen servants living at the Polovnikovs—I know there were no 
less than ten—were involved in criminal liaisons with them; each one, 
after becoming pregnant, left to visit the settlement near the foundry, 
which was some sixty versts from us. After a little while each one would 
return, but the child never came back. You may ask, “Where did they 
go?” No one knows. And the Polovnikovs’ sisters lived exactly the same 
way. Seeing all this, I unwillingly came to this conclusion: What kind of 
faith is this, what kind of Christianity is this when such acts too terrible 
even to consider are permitted? “Did people really live this way before 
Nikon’s time?” I thought. But they’re so sure they’ve found the only true 
faith, preserved since the time of Patriarch Iosif, unspoiled by Nikon! 
“No,” I thought, “they chose a new faith so they could do whatever 
occurred to them.” How does God stand such blasphemy and impiety? 
Something else struck me as well: all of our Fedoseevtsy somehow die 
through some misfortune—either suddenly or hurting themselves in 
some accident—then, ailing for a short time, they die. Nazar Polovnikov 
was out walking and suddenly fell down right in the middle of the yard; 
he was taken inside and died. But Matvei Demin’s grandfather fell from 
the attic and died on the spot. 

Seeing such impiety among the Fedoseevtsy, I stopped going to 
their place of worship; I started to pray at home. They noticed this and 
began to scold me. I responded, “I’m not going to your place anymore, 
because you have nothing good to offer!” They opposed me, and my 
heart wouldn’t return to you. 

After this, I intended on going to church a number of times; but I 




















was always afraid of something, as if something forbade me to go there. 


This lasted for more than ten years. All this time, when the bell was 
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rung for matins on holidays or for church service, my heart would ache 
and ache so much that I couldn’t rest. I thought, “Well now, I'll go to 
church!” But no, something held me back, or one thing or another 
would come up. Finally in 1889, during Shrove week,?”° I promised 
myself that Pd go to church without fail during the first week of the 
[Easter] fast. The first week came; for three whole days I thought 
about it; I didn’t sleep most of the night; I kept thinking about how I 
would go to church; the thought that “everyone will laugh” was always 
on my mind. You see how difficult it is, once you’ve been torn away 
from the church, to return. Finally, I decided and went! I fasted, at- 
tended church, confessed, and on Saturday was honored to take part in 
the holy mysteries of Christ.277 Now I go to church without fail; I 
thank God for taking pity on me and not allowing me to die separated 
from the church. 

Having related what I have seen as an Old Believer, but also how 
difficult it was for me to return to the church, I ask everyone who is an 
Orthodox to resist the temptations offered by the Old Believers, who 
on the outside appear to be devout people—fasters—but inside are 
full of impiety so I, an illiterate woman, when I saw their strange way 
of life, fled from them. Believe me, a sixty-year-old woman who has 
finished her time on this earth. Prize the holy church and be faithful to 
its children so you will receive salvation. 


226. Shrove week—the week before Lent. 
227. take part in the holy mysteries of Christ—teceive the Eucharist. 
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eter the Great (1682-1725) never trusted monks. An in- 
tensely practical and pragmatic man, he could neither 
understand nor support a contemplative life devoted to 
intangible pursuits. Monks, to his mind, were lazy 
good-for-nothings at best, and useless parasites at worst. 
Peter practically abolished hermeticism as part of his reli- 
gious reforms. Rules for parish clergy and monks—included in a 
supplement to Peter’s Spiritual Regulation—stipulated that 


Monks shall not be allowed to build hermitages in the wilder- 
ness. Many do this for the sake of a free life, so as to live re- 
moved from all authority and supervision, according to one’s 
own will, and so that the newly founded hermitage may collect 
money and profit thereby. Yet such a monk deprives himself of 
great spiritual benefit: he does not have anyone to ask for spir- 
itual counsel or for an answer to doubtful notions and perplex- 
ing moral questions; he does not see the example of other 
monks’ strivings. What, then, when the hour of death overtakes 
him in such isolation? Who will minister to him in sickness? 
Who will comfort, instruct, and strengthen him against desper- 
ate fear? And not as an example to us is the heremitical life of 
the early fathers, such as Paul of Thebes, Anthony the Great, 
Macarius of Egypt, etc., for then men were well-versed in 
Christian theology and possessed great discernment and profi- 
ciency. For an ignorant person, such a life is dangerous and 
subject to soul-shattering calamity. Furthermore, because of 
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the cold climate, it is impossible for a true hermitage to exist in 
Russia. In Palestine and other watm countries, there are ade- 
quate fruits by which to subsist, and thus it is possible, in great 
measure, to remove oneself from the world. Here it is impossi- 
ble to live without plowing, fishing, or kitchen gardens, which 
cannot exist secretly and in isolation.! 


Catherine the Great (1762-1796), Russia’s other outstanding au- 
tocrat of the 1700s, demonstrated no affection for monastic life 
either. One biographer delicately notes that “religion sat lightly 
upon her.” A likely agnostic, she “was most punctilious in the 
discharge of her frequently onerous Orthodox religious duties, 
but was untouched by the deeper springs of spiritual experience; 
mysticism was metely obscurantist mumbo-jumbo to her.” ? 
Catherine confiscated church land owned by monasteries 
(thereby depriving monasteries of their income) and closed oth- 
ers outright. Of the 881 Russian monasteries existing in 1762 (678 
men’s and 203 women’s), more than half closed during Cathe- 
rine’s reign, leaving only 385 (318 men’s and sixty-seven wom- 
en’s).? 

But while Russia in the 1700s was inhospitable to monasti- 
cism, monasticism did not fade away as Peter and Catherine 
would have preferred. The historian Robert Nichols notes that 
during Russian monasticism’s nadir of the 1700s, Russians in- 
clined to the contemplative life looked south to the hesychasts on 
Mount Athos, who served as models of solitude and personal 
perfection for those who again joined Russian monasteries by the 
thousands in the 1800s. By 1917, the 385 monasteries remaining at 
the end of Catherine the Great’s reign had increased to 1,105.4 


1. The Spiritual Regulation of Peter the Great, ed. and trans. Alexander V. Muller 
(Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1972), 80. 

2. Isabel de Madariaga, Russia in the Age of Catherine the Great (New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 1981), 503. 

3. Robert L. Nichols, “Orthodox Spirituality in Imperial Russia: Saint Ser- 
afim of Sarov and the Awakening of Orthodoxy,” Modern Greek Studies Year- 
book 16/17 (2000-2001): 26. 

4. Jane Ellis, The Russian Orthodox Church: A Contemporary History (Blooming- 
ton, IN: Indiana University Press, 1986), 125. 
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26.1 Instructions of St. Serafim of Sarov 
(1759-1833) 


Nikolai Motovilov, Concerning the Aim of the Christian Life, trans. A. F. Dob- 
bie-Bateman (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1936). All 
attempts to reach rightsholder failed. 


It was hesychasm that inspired the man who become known 
as St. Serafim of Sarov, one of Russia’s best-known monks and 
spiritual teachers. 





Figure 127. Lithograph, St. Serafim of Sarov, 1903 


Serafim was no sophisticate. He never traveled farther than 
Kiev. He played no part in the academic side of church life. He 
was, in Robert Nichols’s words, a 


simple monk who lived all of his adult life in great poverty and 
holy rags in the remote obscurity of the Tambov forests. In 
place of sophisticated theological concepts, the student of Ser- 
afim spends more time learning about chopping trees, digging 
holes, planting gardens, feeding bears, enduring cold, standing 
in church, and praying on rocks. Yet, in his lifetime on the pe- 
riphery of Russian society, Serafim grew in that spiritual au- 
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thority often found lacking among the powerful churchmen in 
the empire’s capitals or among the intellectual elite of the liter- 
ary salons. Thus, his life provides that contrast one so fre- 
quently encounters in the great works of Russian cultural and 
religious life: power in one place, authority in another. 


Legend has it that Serafim was healed as a small boy by a 
wonder-working icon of the Virgin Mary, enabling him thereafter 
to see angels. He entered the monastery of Sarov (roughly two 
hundred miles east of Moscow) at age nineteen. There he spent 
his next fifteen years, first as a novitiate and then as a monk. At 
age thirty-five he left the monastery, moved into a cabin in the 
sutrounding forest, and lived for thirty-one years in virtual seclu- 
sion. He turned down an offer to become the abbot of a nearby 
monastery, preferring solitude to acclaim. He once prayed for 
one-thousand days and nights, kneeling on a rock and splayed 
upon the floor of his cabin. He was attacked by a gang of thugs 
in 1808; the beating left him stooped for the remainder of his life. 
After recuperating in the Sarov monastery, he returned again to 
his cabin in the forest. A new abbot of the monastery disap- 
proved of Serafim living without the ministrations of the Eucha- 
rist and ordered him back to the monastery. Serafim obeyed but 
lived alone in his cell as a recluse. 

This lonely, ascetic life changed dramatically in 1815. At age 
sixty or sixty-one Serafim opened his cell to visitors and began 
receiving, according to some reports, ten-thousand supplicants a 
year. The crowds who flocked to this “mediator between clas- 
ses”® included high dignitaries and simple peasants. Nichols 
notes the paradox here: Serafim’s devotion to the hesychast 
life—a life that demands solitude and silence—was the very 
thing that drew others seeking spiritual direction. (It is much the 
same paradox central to the life of St. Antony.) The paradox, 
however, is less vexing if, as Nichols also notes, 

we observe that the chief aim of hesychasm is to acquire the 

Holy Spirit and one sign of the Spirit is the gift of discernment, 

i.e., the ability to know the mysteries of God and understand 

the heart’s secrets; such discernment allows one to guide the 


5. Nichols, “Orthodox Spirituality,” 20. 
6. Ibid., 29. 
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spiritual direction of others. A monk with the gift of discern- 
ment can “see through flesh, time, and space. 





Figure 128. Statue of Serafim praying on a rock, Korennaya Monastery 


Tradition holds that Serafim often discerned a supplicant’s 
question before the supplicant could pose it.? He dispensed 
marital advice, gave encouragement to those struggling to care 
for children or parents, offered thoughts on how to endure suf- 
fering, and comforted thousands who flocked to him for healing. 

The following document—the first known biography of Ser- 
afim—was authored by Nikolai Motovilov, a Russian landowner, 
justice of the peace, businessman, and eccentric. He once 
claimed that the Virgin Mary saved him when he tried to commit 
suicide by throwing himself into a lake. Later in life he increas- 


7. Ibid. 
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ingly behaved as a fool for Christ and his neighbors considered 
him mentally ill. Few of Motovilov’s manuscripts were published 
during his lifetime. His widow gave his writings (stored in bas- 
kets filled with feathers and chicken droppings) to Sergei Nilus, 
a mystic and religious writer, who edited them for publication. 
The end result is one of most widely read Orthodox texts of 
modern times. 

In this text—a conversation between Serafim and Moto- 
vilov—Serafim advises Motovilov on the acquisition of the Holy 
Spirit. The influence of hesychasm in Serafim’s counsel is readily 
apparent. 





Figure 129. Nikolai Motovilov, n.d. 


* Serafim's Advice to Nikolai Motovilov ¢ 
[...] “God is the fire,” [Serafim] said, “that warms and ignites the 
heart and the inward parts; when we feel in our hearts the chill that is of 
the devil (for the devil is cold), let us call on the Lord and he will come to 
warm our heart with perfect love, not only to him but to our neighbor. 
“True hope seeks only the kingdom of God and is convinced that 
all earthly things necessary for this life in time will without doubt be 
given. ... The heart cannot have peace until it acquires this hope. 
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“Many words with those whose ways are opposed to ours are 
enough to disorganize the inwardness of an attentive man. 

“Those who have truly decided to serve the Lord God must have 
practice in the remembrance of God and in ceaseless prayer to Jesus 
Christ. ... When the mind and heart are united in prayer and the 
thoughts of the soul are not scattered, then the heart is warmed with a 
spiritual warmth, wherein shines the light of Christ, filling with peace 
and joy the whole inner man. 

“The heart of him in whom flow tears of tenderness is lit by rays 
from the sun of righteousness. 

“He who has overcome passion has overcome melancholy also. 

“Boredom is cured by prayer, by abstention from vain speech, by 
working with the hands according to our strength, by reading the word 
of God and by patience; for it is born of a faint soul, of idleness and 
vain speech. 

“Tt is a mercy of God when the body is worn out by illness, since 
thereby the passions weaken and man comes into himself. 

“We must always bear something for God’s sake with grati- 
tude. ... Bear in silence when the enemy disparages, and open your heart 
to the Lord. 

“Behave kindly with a neighbor, giving not even the appearance 
of scorn. 

“God has enjoined on us enmity against the serpent alone, against 
him who in the beginning deceived man and drove him from Paradise, 
against the killer-devil. We are also commanded to war with the Midi- 
anites,® the impious spirits of impurity and lust, who sow in the heart 
filthy and unclean thoughts. 

“Strive only for the soul and strengthen the body inasmuch as it 
may strengthen the soul. If we willfully mortify the body until the spirit 
also is mortified, such mortification is unreasonable, even though done 
in pursuit of virtue. 

“We must so train ourselves that the mind, as it were, swims in 
the law of God, under the guidance of which our life must be gov- 
erned. It is very useful to be occupied with reading the word of God in 
solitude and to read the whole Bible through with understanding. ... 


8. Midianites—the Hebrew scriptures report that the Midianite tribe de- 
scended from the son of Abraham and his concubine. The Midianites op- 
pressed the Israelites for several years until their defeat by Gideon. 
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When a man so equips his soul with the word of God, then is he filled 
with understanding of what is good and what is evil. 

“It is the sign of a reasoning soul when a man sinks his mind 
within himself and his workings in his heart. 

“Try in every way to preserve the peace of the soul and not to be 
disturbed by the insults of others. Likewise avoid judging others. By 
not judging and by silence the peace of the soul is preserved. When a 
man is in such a frame of mind, he receives divine revelations. 

“But though the devil be transformed into an angel of light and 
suggest thoughts of a good appearance, the heart will still feel an am- 
biguity, some agitation in the thoughts and disturbance of feelings. 

“In order to receive and observe in the heart the light of Christ, 
we must abstract ourselves as much as possible from visible objects. 
Having first purified the soul by repentance and good works, and with 
faith in the crucified having closed the bodily eyes, immerse the mind 
within the heart and there call on the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Then, by the measure of his zeal and warmth of spirit toward the be- 
loved, man finds in the summoned name a sweetness which prompts 
in him a will to seek the highest enlightenment. 

“When a man contemplates inwardly the eternal light, the mind is 
pure and has in it no sensuous images, but, being wholly immersed in 
the contemplation of uncreated beauty, forgets everything sensuous 
and does not wish to see even itself, but would rather hide in the heart 
of the earth than be deprived of this true good—of God. 

“The mind of an attentive man is the sentry, the sleepless guardian, 
placed over the inner Jerusalem. 

“Man must be lenient with his soul in its weaknesses and imper- 
fections and suffer its failings as he suffers those of others, but he 
must not become idle, and must encourage himself to better things. 

“Most of all must he adorn himself with silence. As Ambrose of 
Milan® says, By silence have I seen many saved, by many words not 
one. Again one of the fathers says: Silence is the sacrament of the 
world to come; words are the weapons of this world. 

“At your handiwork or being somewhere on your set task, make 
unceasingly the prayer: ‘O Lord Jesus Christ, be merciful to me, a sin- 
ner!’ In prayer be attentive to yourself, that is, gather the mind together 
and unite it to the heart. At first for a day or two or more make this 


9. Ambrose of Milan—(ca. 340-397), an influential theologian and a strong 
opponent of Arianism. 
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prayer with the mind alone, separately, noting specially each word. 
Then, as the Lord warms your heart with the warmth of his grace and 
unites it in you into one spirit, this prayer will flow in you unceasingly 
and will be ever with you, regaling and nourishing you. This is that of 
which the prophet Isaiah said: The dew that is of you, is to them a 
healing.” [...] 


¢ Second Conversation of Serafim and Motovilov ° 
It was Thursday. The day was gloomy. Snow lay deep on the ground 
and snowflakes were falling thickly from the sky when Father Serafim 
began his conversation with me!° in the plot near his hermitage over 


against the river Sarovka, on the hill that slopes down to the river-bank. 


He sat me on the stump of a tree that he had just felled, and himself 
squatted before me. 

“The Lord has revealed to me,” began the great elder, “that in 
your childhood you longed to know the aim of our Christian life and 
continually asked questions about it of many and great ecclesiastical 
dignitaries.” 

Let me here interpose that from the age of twelve this thought 
had ceaselessly vexed me, and I had, in fact, approached many clergy 
about it; but their answers had not satisfied me. This was not known to 
the elder. 

“But no one,” continued Father Serafim, “has given you a precise 
answer. They have said: Go to church, pray to God, fulfill the com- 
mandments of God, do good; such is the aim of the Christian life. 
Some were even irritated against you as being occupied with irreverent 
curiosity and told you not to seek things higher than yourself. But they 
did not answer as they should have. And now poor Serafim will ex- 
plain to you in what really this aim consists. Prayer, fasting, watching, !! 
and all other Christian acts, however good they may be, do not alone 
constitute the aim of our Christian life, although they serve as the in- 
dispensable means of reaching this aim. The true aim of our Christian 
life is to acquire the Holy Spirit of God. [...] 

“So it is, my little lordling of God! In acquiring this spirit of God 
consists the true aim of our Christian life, while prayer, watching, fast- 
ing, almsgiving and other good works done for Christ’s sake are only 
the means for acquiring the spirit of God.” 


10. me—Nikolai Motovilov. 
11. watching—monitoring one's actions and thoughts. 
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“How do you mean ‘acquire’?” I asked Father Serafim. “I do not 
somehow understand.” 

“To acquire is the same as to gain,” he answered. “You under- 
stand what acquiting money means. Acquiring God’s spirit, it’s all the 
same. You know well enough what it means in the worldly sense, my 
son, to acquire. The aim in life of ordinary people is to acquire or make 
money, and for the nobility it is in addition to receive honors, distinc- 
tions and other rewards for their services to the government. The ac- 
quisition of God’s spirit is also capital, but grace-giving and eternal, 
and it is gained in very similar ways, almost the same ways as monetary, 
social and temporal capital. 

“God the Word, the God-man, our Lord Jesus Christ, likens our 
life to a market, and the work of our life on earth he calls buying, and 
says to us all: Buy till I come, redeeming the time, because the days are 
evil. That is to say, economize the time for receiving heavenly blessings 
through earthly goods. Earthly goods are virtuous acts performed for 
Christ’s sake and conferring on us the grace of the Holy Spirit, without 
whom there is not and cannot be any salvation; for it is written: ‘By the 
Holy Spirit is every soul quickened and by purity exalted, indeed, is 
made bright by the three in one!* in holy mystery.’ The Holy Spirit 
itself enters our souls, and this entrance into our souls of him the Al- 
mighty and this presence with our spirit of the triune majesty is only 
granted to us through our own assiduous acquisition of the Holy Spirit, 
which prepares in our soul and body a throne for the all-creative pres- 
ence of God with our spirit according to his irrevocable word: I will 
dwell in them, and walk in them; and I will be their God, and they will 
be my people. 

“Of course, every virtuous act done for Christ’s sake gives us the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, but most of all is this given through prayer; 
for prayer is somehow always in our hands as an instrument for ac- 
quiring the grace of the Spirit. You wish, for instance, to go to church 
and there is no church near or the service is over; or you wish to give 
to the poor and there is none by or you have nothing to give; you want 
to preserve your purity and there is not the strength in you to succeed 
because of your own constitution or because of the insistent snares of 
the enemy, which on account of your human weakness you cannot 
withstand; you wish to perform some other virtuous act for Christ’s 
sake and the strength or the opportunity is lacking. This in no way 





12. three in one—the Trinity. 
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affects prayer; prayer is always possible for everyone, rich and poor, 
noble and simple, strong and weak, healthy and suffering, righteous 
and sinful. Great is the power of prayer; most of all does it bring the 
Spirit of God and easiest of all is it to exercise. Truly, in prayer it is 
vouchsafed to us to converse with our good and life-giving God and 
savior, but even here we must pray only until God the Holy Spirit de- 
scends on us in measures of his heavenly grace known to him. When 
he comes to visit us, we must cease to pray. How can we pray to him, 
‘Come and abide in us, cleanse us from all evil, and save our souls, O 
gracious Lord,’ when he has already come to us to save us, who trust 
in him and call on his holy name in truth, that humbly and with love 
we may receive him, the comforter, in the chamber of our souls, hun- 
gering and thirsting for his coming?” 

“Yes, father, but what about other virtuous acts done for Christ’s 
sake in order to acquite the grace of the Holy Spirit? You speak of 
prayer alone.” 

“Acquite, my son, the grace of the Holy Spirit by all the other 
virtues in Christ; trade in those that are most profitable to you. Accu- 
mulate the capital of the grace-giving abundance of God’s mercy. De- 
posit it in God’s eternal bank, which brings you unearthly interest, not 
four or six per cent, but one hundred per cent, for one spiritual shilling 
and even mote, infinitely more. Thus, if prayer and watching give you 
more of God’s grace, pray and watch; if fasting gives much of God’s 
spirit, fast; if almsgiving gives more, give alms. In such manner decide 
about every virtue in Christ. 

“Trade thus spiritually in virtue. Distribute the gifts of the grace of 
the Holy Spirit to those who ask, as a candle, burning with earthly fire, 
lights other candles for the illumining of all in other places, but dimin- 
ishes not its own light. If it be so with earthly fire, what will we say 
about the fire of the grace of God’s Holy Spirit? [...] 

“Still more will I tell you, that you may the more clearly know 
what to understand by the grace of God, how to recognize it and how 
in particular its actions are revealed in those enlightened. The grace of 
the Holy Spirit is the light that lightens man. The Lord has more than 
once revealed for many witnesses the working of the graces of the 
Holy Spirit in those whom he has sanctified and illumined by his great 
outpourings. Think of Moses after his talk with God on Mount Sinai. 


13. talk with God on Mount Sinai—a reference to Moses’ conversation with 
God while receiving the Ten Commandments. 
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People were unable to look on him, with such unwonted radiance did 
he shine; he was even forced to appear before the people under a veil. 
Think of the Lord’s transfiguration on Mount Tabor:'4 when Moses 
and Elias [Elijah] appeared to him, then, in order to hide the efful- 
gence of the light of God’s grace from blinding the eyes of the disci- 
ples, a cloud, it is written, overshadowed them. Thus the grace of 
God’s Holy Spirit appears in light inexpressible to all to whom God 
reveals its power.” 

“How then,” I asked Father Serafim, “am I to know that I am in 
he grace of the Holy Spirit?” 

“Tt is very simple, my Son,” he replied; “for the Lord says, ‘All 
things are simple to those who receive understanding.’ Being in that 
understanding, the apostles always perceive whether the Spirit of God 
abides in them or not; and, being filled with understanding and seeing 
the presence of God’s spirit with them, they affirmed that their work 
was holy and pleasing to God. By this is explained why they wrote in 
their epistles: It seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us. Only on 
these grounds did they offer their epistles as immutable truth for the 
good of all the faithful. Thus the holy apostles were consciously aware 
of the presence in themselves of God’s spirit. And so you see, my son, 
how simple it is!”’ 

I replied, “Nevertheless I do not understand how I can be firmly 
assured that I am in the Spirit of God. How can I myself recognize his 
true manifestation?” 

Father Serafim replied, “I have already told you, my son, that it is 
very simple and have in detail narrated to you how men dwell in the 
Spirit of God and how one must apprehend his appearance in us. 
What then do you need?” 


ct 





14. Lord’s transfiguration on Mount Tabor—from Matthew 17:1—-8: “Six days 
later, Jesus took with him Peter and James and his brother John and led them 
up a high mountain, by themselves. And he was transfigured before them, and 
his face shone like the sun, and his clothes became dazzling white. Suddenly 
there appeared to them Moses and Elijah, talking with him. Then Peter said to 
Jesus, ‘Lord, it is good for us to be here; if you wish, I will make three dwellings 
here, one for you, one for Moses, and one for Elijah.’ While he was still speaking, 
suddenly a bright cloud overshadowed them, and from the cloud a voice said, 
‘This is my Son, the beloved; with him I am well pleased; listen to him!’ When 
the disciples heard this, they fell to the ground and were overcome by fear. But 
Jesus came and touched them, saying, ‘Get up and do not be afraid.’ And when 
they looked up, they saw no one except Jesus himself alone.” (NRSV) 
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“My need,” said I, “is to understand this well!” 

Then Father Serafim took me very firmly by the shoulders and 
said, “We are both together, son, in the Spirit of God! Why do you not 
look on me?” 

I replied, “I cannot look, father, because lightning flashes from 
your eyes. Your face is brighter than the sun and my eyes ache in 
pain!” 

Father Serafim said, “Fear not, my son; you too have become as 
bright as I. You too are now in the fullness of God’s spirit; otherwise 
you would not be able to look on me as I am.” 

Then, bending his head toward me, he whispered softly in my ear, 
“Give thanks to the Lord God for his ineffable mercy! You have seen 
that I did not even cross myself; and only in my heart I prayed mental- 
ly to the Lord God and said within myself, Lord, vouchsafe to him to 
see clearly with bodily eyes that descent of your Spirit that you vouch- 
safe to your servants, when you ate pleased to appear in the light of 
your marvelous glory. And see, my son, the Lord has fulfilled in a trice 
the humble prayer of poor Serafim. Surely we must give thanks to him 
for this ineffable gift to us both! Not always, my son, even to the great 
hermits, does the Lord God show his mercy. See, the grace of God has 
come to comfort your contrite heart, as a loving mother, at the inter- 
cession of the Mother of God herself. Come, son, why do you not 
look me in the eyes? Just look and fear not! The Lord is with us!” 

After these words I looked in his face and there came over me an 
even greater reverential awe. Imagine in the center of the sun, in the 
dazzling brilliance of his midday rays, the face of the man who talks 
with you. You see the movement of his lips and the changing expres- 
sion of his eyes, you hear his voice, you feel someone grasp your 
shoulders; yet you do not see the hands, you do not even see yourself 
or his figure, but only a blinding light spreading several yards around 
and throwing a sparkling radiance across the snow blanket on the glade 
and into the snowflakes that sprinkled the great elder and me. Can one 
imagine the state in which I then found myself? 

“How do you feel now?” Father Serafim asked. 

“Unwontedly well!” I said. 

“But well in what way? How in particular?” 

I answered, “I feel a calmness and peace in my soul that I cannot 
express in words!” 

“This, my son,” said Father Serafim, “is that peace of which the 
Lord said to his disciples: My peace I give to you; not as the world 
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gives, give I to you. If you were of the world, the world would love its 
own; but because I chose you out of the world, therefore the world 
hates you. But be of good cheer; I have overcome the world. So to 
those who are hated of the world but chosen of the Lord, the Lord 
gives that peace that you now feel, the peace which, in the words of 
the apostle, passes all understanding. What else do you feel?” asked 
Father Serafim. 

“An unwonted sweetness!” I replied. 

He continued, “This is that sweetness of which it is said in holy 
scripture: “They will be satisfied with the plenteousness of your house, 
and you will give them drink of your sweetness as out of the river.’ See, 
this sweetness now overflows and pours through our veins with un- 
speakable delight. From this sweetness our hearts melt and we are 
filled with such blessedness as tongue cannot tell. What else do you 
feel?” 

“An unwonted joy in all my heart!” 

Father Serafim continued, “When the Spirit of God descends to 
man and overshadows him with the fullness of his outpouring, then 
the human soul overflows with unspeakable joy, because the Spirit of 
God turns to joy all that he may touch. This is that joy of which the 
Lord speaks in his Gospel: A woman when she is in travail [of child- 
birth] has sorrow, because her hour is come; but when she is delivered 
of the child, she remembers the anguish no more, for the joy that a 
man is born into the world. In the world you will be sorrowful; but 
when I see you, your heart will rejoice, and your joy no one takes away 
from you. Yet however comforting this joy may be that you now feel 
in your heart, it is nothing in comparison with what the Lord himself 
said by the mouth of his apostle: that this joy neither eye has seen, nor 
eat heard; neither have entered into the heart of man the good things 
that God has prepared for those who love him. The earnest of that 
joy is given to us now, and, if from this there is sweetness, 
well-being and merriment in our souls, what will we say of that joy that 
has been prepared in Heaven for those who weep here on earth? You 
too, my son, have had tears enough in your life; see now with what joy 
the Lord consoles you while yet here!” [...] 





15. earnest of that joy—ptomise or assurance of joy. 
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26.2 Life in a Woman’s Monastery (1821) 


“Serafima,” trans. William Wegner, in Russian Women, 1698-1917: Experience 
and Eixpression, an Anthology of Sources, ed. Robin Bisha, Jehanne M Gheith, 
Christine Holden, and William Wagner (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University 
Press, 2002), 274-279. Used by permission of Indiana University Press. 


From the mid-1750s until 1917 some 220 new female monas- 
tic communities formed in Russia.© The number of nuns in- 
creased from fewer than two thousand at the end of the 1700s to 
73,299 by 1914. (As a point of comparison, male monks and nov- 
ices numbered only 21,330 by 1914.)” These burgeoning wom- 
en’s communities included adherents from all classes and back- 
grounds: privileged, poor, urban, rural, widows and those who 
never married. 

Varvara Mikhailovna Sokovnina (1779-18??) came from a 
noble family: her father served as a high-ranking official in Cath- 
etine the Great’s government. Extremely well-educated, she 
spoke French, German, English, and Italian. Sokovnina’s rela- 
tions with her mother grew strained following the death of her 
father, prompting her to leave her family in 1799. Later that year 
she entered the Trinity Convent in the nearby town of Sevsk,® 
seeking in monasticism the love she could not find at home. 

We find glimpses in Sokovnina’s account below of the polit- 
ical intrigue that could beset convents. Sokovnina loved her ab- 
bess, Mother Ksanfia, portraying her as both an affectionate 
woman and a shrewd and a talented bureaucrat. Yet Sokovnina 
notes unspecified “disloyalties” among Ksanfia’s “spiritual asso- 
ciates,” which so disheartened the abbess that she abandoned 
her administrative duties. 

Sokovnina produced this autobiography at the request of the 
bishop of Orel in 1821, the same year he appointed her head of 
the Vvedensky Monastery, about three hundred kilometers 
notthwest of Moscow. The autobiography was not published 
until 1891, long after Sokovnina’s death. 


16. Brenda Meehan, Holy Women of Russia: The Lives of Five Orthodox Women 
Offer Spiritual Guidance for Today (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1993), 2. 

17. Bisha et al., Russian Women, 273. 

18. Sevsk—about five hundred kilometers southwest of Moscow. 
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Figure 130. Convent of the Intercession, Suzdal, Russia 


An account of the insignificant history of my life must, it seems, 
commence with the initiator of my existence.!? Without any spiritual 
partiality I can say of him that he was a person of rare merits: he could 
be called not only an exemplary father of the family but also a com- 
plete friend of humanity. My mother was an intelligent woman and had 
many natural gifts, but she could not compare with him in spiritual 
qualities. I had four brothers and two sisters. Our father tried to raise 
us in the best manner possible. He spared nothing either for our in- 
struction or for our education, or even for our comfort. Our house 
was one of joy and peaceful amusements. But our earthly joy did not 
last long. 

Our father died at age fifty, after an illness of only three days, and 
his death put an end to all our earthly pleasures. Our house became a 
place of weeping and perpetual lament. Being young, loving my father 
immeasurably, and finding in him the sole source of my comfort, I 
nearly descended with him into the grave. 

After the death of our worthy father, our mother no longer 
wished to take any teachers or supervisors into the household, saying 
that she could not occupy herself with such matters on account of her 
grief. I was compelled to take on the upbringing of my two younger 
sisters and my younger brother, despite the fact that at the time I my- 
self was only seventeen years old. I taught them everything that I had 
been taught. My morning hours were devoted almost entirely to this 
occupation. Moreover, I had to take on myself the management of the 
household and all domestic matters, which took so much of my time 
that I was left with hardly any free hours. My health began to be ruined, 
and my strengths perceptibly diminished. 


19. initiator of my existence—my father. 
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My mother at first showed me some sympathy, but then, as with 
time and due to various diversionary occupations, her grief for her 
never-to-be-forgotten spouse began to pass, she became cool and tried 
to show me her maternal tenderness only when others were present. 
But in the absence of other people she paid almost no attention not 
only to me but also to her family. My social life ended together with 
the life of our worthy father, and from age sixteen I no longer lived for 
society. I no longer occupied myself with any sort of amusements or 
worldly distractions, I went out with my mother only when necessary 
to visit our closest relatives, and I found my sole consolation in the 
fulfillment of my responsibilities and in the reading of edifying compo- 
sitions. I prayed for death, but it did not come. My sufferings multi- 
plied, and I often sank into the abyss of despair. To add to all this, our 
mother suddenly took it into her head to divide the paternal estate 
prematurely among my brothers and to distribute it to them entirely 
according to her instructions, which caused them to become extremely 
irritated with her. I was completely consumed by an exceedingly diffi- 
cult attempt to mediate between them. I thought at that moment that 
it would be better to cast everything aside and flee to the edge of the 
earth than to be a witness to the sad picture of our unhappy family. 

While in this unbearable state an intelligent and learned person 
suggested that I read Fénelon.”® I delved deeply into his essays with all 
possible concentration, and his sermon on leaving the world and on 
the advantages of monastic life inflamed my imagination so strongly 
that I was prepared hourly to follow Fénelon’s instructions and escape 
into the solitude of the most remote hermitage. 

At that time one of our good acquaintances (Princess Kasatkina) 
took it into her head to travel to Kiev, and on the way, to visit the 
Sevsky convent. Here are the words with which she described the 
convent to me: “The Sevsky convent is a heavenly dwelling place, in- 
habited by peaceful and meek souls and administered by three angels, 
who in their unanimity resemble the Holy Trinity.” Her words sent me 
into rapture. How lovely, I thought, to live with peaceful souls, to be 
administered to by angels, and to enjoy a heavenly dwelling place! 

The explanation of my desire regarding monastic life caused my 
mother to become extremely irritated with me. However much I tried 


20. Fénelon—Archbishop Francois de Salignac de la Mothe Fénelon (1651— 
1715), a Roman Catholic mystic. Wegner notes his “innovative, though still 
consetvative and moralistic, ideas on the education of women.” 
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to reassure her with my entreaties and persuasions, it was all in vain. 
She affirmed wide-eyed that Fénelon had turned my head and that I 
wanted to embark on an irrational undertaking. “What a chimera,’?! she 
stated, “to leave one’s mother and family at such a young age and con- 
fine oneself in a convent, which is intended only for the blind, the lame, 
and the crippled!” 

I then conceived the firm intention to leave my parental home, 
letting no one know of it, and to hide myself from this world, where I 
had suffered so many gtiefs. 

[Sokovnina fled her mother’s house in Moscow late one night and, 
after various difficulties, found her way to the hut of a peasant whom 
she had met earlier and who she hoped would help her prepare for a 
monastic life. Recognizing the danger in this plan for himself and his 
family, the peasant refused to allow Sokovnina to stay with him, but he 
did offer to take a letter from her to her mother. He returned to the 
village the next day, bringing letters for Sokovnina from her mother 
and her sisters. While Sokovnina’s mother entreated her to return 
home, her sisters warned her of their mother’s anger toward her. Two 
of Sokovnina’s brothers also soon appeared in the village and eventu- 
ally persuaded her to live alone on a family estate near Moscow. Within 
a year, however, Sokovnina decided to enter the Sevsky convent. Since 
neither her mother nor any of her brothers would help her do so, 
Sokovnina turned to an uncle, who, with the assistance of Princess 
Kasatkina, managed the affair. Sokovnina arrived at the convent ac- 
companied by her niece and nephew.] 

On our attival here, we went first of all to the abbess’s cell, where 
mistress Margarita met us. Mistress mother Ksanfia (who at that time 
was the chief administrator of the Sevsky convent, so that even the 
mistress abbess did nothing without her advice) appeared only after my 
relatives had gone to their apartment, while at the invitation of the 
mistress abbess I had remained with her in her cells. The splendid ap- 
pearance of the wise mother Ksanfia, her gentle conversation, and her 
common sense all from the first moment compelled me to turn all my 
attention to her. I sat with her until midnight and could not get my fill 
of her delightful conversation. My heart, always prepared for true love 
for others, became so attached to her during this first communication 
with her that from that moment I could perceive from her eyes what 
she wished, and since my heart is very gentle, in her hands I was no 


21. chimera—an unobtainable dream. 
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more than melted wax, from which she produced whatever she wished. 


The Sevsky convent blossomed, like a lily, under her administration. 
The church, which due to its beautiful appearance attracted the gaze 
even of outside visitors, had no other architect than the wise Ksanfia, 
whom God had endowed with such a fine understanding of everything 
that she could do absolutely anything. She had a knowledge of style in 
architecture, painting, and carving, and the workers who at that time 
had been hired to do all the construction and decorations feared her 
much more than their boss, who almost never turned up here and 
came only for the financial reckoning when the work was finished. 
They responded to her slightest wish, and if anything was not done 
just so, she immediately compelled them to put it right or do it over. 
They carried out everything unquestioningly because she had the 
astonishing gift of combining exacting strictness with tender persua- 
sion. The embroidered cloth on the altar and on the credence table, as 
well as the shroud and all the embroidered icons found in our upper 
church, were finished by her own hands. Her labors were tireless, and 
there was not the slightest thing to which she would not turn her at- 
tention. The order, cleanliness, and external good order [of the con- 
vent], which even to this day has not lost its appearance, were institut- 
ed by her alone. Everyone was satisfied under her guidance, because 
she showed herself to be in everything an example of true perfection. 
She had the special gift of recognizing the morals and abilities of her 
subordinates and accordingly assigned to each an obedience within her 
power, which each tried to fulfill with exceptional zeal. 

On my entry into the cloister here, mother Ksanfia imposed three 
obediences on me: first, to light the icon-lamps, of which more than 
twenty burned daily here during her administration; second, to read the 
lesson during matins;?* and third, to keep necessary accounts and to 
write letters to whomever was necessary for the needs of the cloister. 
During her administration everything seemed pleasant to me. And 
although the second obedience somewhat intimidated me, given my 
natural bashfulness, to please her I did not refuse even it. On weekdays 
(when almost no one was in the convent church) I read the appropri- 
ate lessons freely, but on feast days, when there was a whole crowd of 
people in the church during matins, it seemed to me so wild that I 
scarcely had the strength to fulfill the obligation imposed on me. The 
only comfort was the fact that my kind mother was as indulgent as she 





22. matins—eatly morning service of prayer. 
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was strong. Seeing my insurmountable bashfulness, she helped me by 
never leaving the lectern while I was reading, and looking at her, I 
forgot my surroundings and thought only about executing her will. 

She herself proposed to me my refection,”> and I only asked her 
whether such food was necessary for the salvation of the soul. She told 
me that any mortification of the flesh was useful to the soul, and so I 
unquestioningly agreed to everything. At first I ate in my cell, but I 
soon grew bored taking such plain fare alone. I proposed to mistress 
mother that we take our refection together. She admitted me among 
her associates with great pleasure, and I went daily to eat in her cell. 
While her strength was sufficient, she herself prepared the refection 
for me. But when she began to grow weak, she entrusted this to my 
cell attendants, whom she herself taught to cook the food for the fasts. 

Soon after I had taken the veil, my spiritual mother declared to me 
that she wished to leave the administration of the convent and live in 
even greater seclusion, and therefore she was preparing to take the 
holy schema.** This troubled me a great deal, due to my fainthearted- 
ness. Knowing all the disloyalties that her spiritual associates had 
shown her, however, and all the reasons that had led her to this inten- 
tion, I did not dare contradict her. She had managed the cloister for 
somewhat more than a year during my stay here, and now she rejected 
completely any monastic administration; she stepped down from the 
choir, even though her voice was as precise as a spiritual reed with 
which she led others to tenderness; and she dedicated herself to the 
deepest seclusion. She assigned herself a crypt for standing in the 
church but left me in my previous place and with my previous obedi- 
ences. But this continued only for several days. Without her everything 
became dull for me. I transferred all the responsibilities imposed on 
me to others and myself withdrew into the crypt with my spiritual 
mother. At first the darkness was intolerable for me, and from tedium 
I slept until the Mass itself. But then I became acclimatized, ceased to 
sleep, and began to feel peaceful in the crypt. 

I consider it superfluous to describe to you all the sorrows and 
bitterness that my kind mother suffered, having set aside the admin- 
istration of the convent here, perhaps because this served to redouble 
her humility as well as my own. But I cannot conceal from you that 
this always made me extremely despondent, and I was never able to 


23. refection—a communal meal eaten in a monastery. 
24. schema—habit. 
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conquer the excessive sensitivity of my heart. The cloister here, re- 
nowned for its astonishing order and the strict rules of its administra- 
tion, began to fall into complete decay. Disorder established itself in all 
areas, and obediences became for all a yoke, because for one nun they 
were imposed incommensurably, for another not in accordance with 
her abilities, and for a third none were imposed at all, all of which led 
to such chaos that only grumbling was heard—which continues to this 
day. All the directions of the wise mistress Ksanfia were consigned to 
oblivion. People for whom she had at one time sacrificed even her 
own life became her clear enemies, and irrational malice against her 
arose to such a degree that it is impossible to describe it. Five years 
later she took for herself the great angelic model. Since this matter 
had to be arranged by the convent’s leaders, for some reason it some- 
what calmed them with respect to her. They asked her permission to 
come again to her cell to seek her directions. Although she did not 
desire this, being always moved by true love for others, she agreed to 
their requests and admitted them to her cell for spiritual discussions 
until the very time of her death. It was a pity only that her instructions 
always produced so little of use for them, and these gray-haired infants 
were occupied solely with the fact that they argued with one another 
almost daily and came to her only for a judgment. She generally would 
reconcile them before dinner, and until evening they would be peaceful 
and appear before the others in complete harmony among themselves. 
But by nightfall they again had quarreled and had come to our spiritual 
mentor for a judgment. Her patience was unlimited, and she bore all of 
this with astonishing firmness. [...] 


25. great angelic mode-—the schema ot habit. 
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26.3 Pious Woman’s Path to the Convent (1908) 


“Tsidora (Daria),” trans. William G. Wagner, in Russian Women, 1698-1917: 

Experience and Expression, an Anthology of Sources, ed. Robin Bisha, Jehanne M 

Gheith, Christine Holden, and William Wagner (Bloomington, IN: Indiana 

University Press, 2002), 253-259. Used by permission of Indiana University 
Press. Some explanatory notes draw from notes in this edition. 





Figure 131. Novodevichy Convent, Moscow 


The next text differs from that by Sokovnina in at least three 
important ways. First, unlike Sokovnina, the protagonist in this 
story, Daria, sought a monastic life not to escape an unloving 
family; in fact her pious family—particularly her grandfa- 
ther—served as a moral exemplar who promoted and supported 
her own piety. Still, it was the ultimate loss of family (in this case 
the death of her grandfather and the departure of her siblings 
into matriage) that prompted Daria’s wanderings, which con- 
sumed most of her life. Second, this work follows the conven- 
tions of hagiography more closely than does Sokovnina’s. Daria’s 
story appeared in a collection of the lives of spiritual ascetics, 
written to provide role models for readers to emulate. Here there 
is none of the pettiness of monastic life—there is no dirty laundry 
or bureaucratic messiness, only purity and selflessness. And third, 
Daria’s ties to the monastery are tenuous at best. Hers is a com- 
mitment not to institutional monasticism, but to a relatively 
free-wheeling, pious wanderlust, with occasional visits to the 
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monastery. Daria becomes a nun only toward the very end of her 
life. 


Dariushka”’ was born into a peasant family at the beginning of 
the second half of the eighteenth century. Her parents died when she 
was only fifteen years old, and at this young age she had to care for a 
younger brother and sister. They were all taken in by their grandfather, 
a peasant of Novgorod province who was well-known in the district 
and respected by all for his piety and brotherly love. Here is how Da- 
riushka herself subsequently described her life in her grandfather’s 
home in her reminiscences: 

“We lived with grandfather and loved him, in place of father and 
mother. Grandfather was literate and lived by the word of God. As 
soon as the daily work was finished, he would take a book and begin to 
read aloud. He owned many books: the Gospels, the Bible, and a 
Chety-Minei,?’ as well as many others. He had a calm disposition, 
disliked empty speeches, and was extremely sympathetic to people of 
God, that is, the poor and the destitute. The whole family obeyed him 
without complaint, even though he never raised his voice but taught us 
everything so calmly and with even-temperedness. None of us ever 
began anything without a prayer, and everyone hurried to finish the 
most distant work by the time that grandfather would take up a book. 
Not only his family but also neighbors would gather in our hut with 


their domestic work—some spun, some wove, and some sewed or knit. 


It was so quiet that a fly flying past could be heard; no one uttered a 
word, and all that could be heard was the unhurried reading of the 
seventy-year-old man. And he read, and as he read he would stop and 
begin to explain how one should observe the law of our most gracious 
Savior and listen to his holy saints. We observed all the fasts and went 
to church on Sundays, never excusing ourselves due to work or lack of 
time. ‘For this the Lord gave us six days,’ grandfather taught us. He did 
not like young people’s gatherings or round dances, and it never 
entered our heads to go outside: it was peaceful, calm, and good in our 


26. Dariushka—nickname for Daria. 

27. Chety-Minei—a sourcebook containing hagiographies (adulatory tales) 
about saints and church fathers, spiritual exhortations, and works by church 
fathers and other ecclesiastical writers. 

28. round dances—khorovody ot folk dances. 
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little hut. Our spiritual father often came to visit grandfather and we 
would all chat together and it was good.” 

So passed Dariushka’s maidenly years. She had her comforts and 
consolations, but these were not at all the sort that girls of her age 
usually seek. About twelve versts?? from their village stood the 
Goritsky convent,*” the nuns of which were beloved by the peasants 
in the surrounding area for their piety and good works. Dariushka’s 
only real joy and outing was a journey to the Goritsky convent in her 
free time, which was quite rare. On major holidays she always went 
there on a pilgrimage. There she was moved by the sweetness of the 
harmonious church singing, she took pleasure in the duration and 
grandeur of the liturgy, and she loved to converse with the nuns, who 
themselves quickly became accustomed to her and attached to her 
good, meek, humble, and mild spirit. Dariushka received help from 
them in word and deed, and comfort during the difficult moments in 
het life. 

As Dariushka’s brother and sister grew older, the concerns for 
them and the thoughts for their future multiplied. Moreover, as their 
grandfather grew older, their material welfare and the household 
economy became disordered, too, and fell with all their weight on Da- 
riushka. But her meek and humble obedience to the will of God gave 
her the strength to bear even these unbearable worldly burdens. Soon 
after, her grandfather died. Dariushka was able to manage the house- 
hold economy by herself and to maintain her brother and sister until, 
finally, the former married and the latter found a husband. 

Being left completely alone as a result, Dariushka finally felt the 
weight of her joyless life. A single, solitary, complete orphan! ... And 
from this moment began her ascetic life of pilgrimage, in which she 
again found serenity and happiness. Dariushka wandered in this way for 
three or four months and then returned to her peaceful hut and again 
became an indefatigable worker, thoughtfully looking out for any op- 
portunity where she could help someone at the cost of her own peace 
and labor. In her every word, in her whole life, there was so much love 
for each of God’s creatures that her heart overflowed with a deep feeling 
of compassion, love, and sympathy, if it can be so expressed, not only 
for the “people of God” (which is what she called everyone, men, 








29. vers‘—toughly one kilometer. 
30. Goritsky convent—a female monastery, established in the early 1500s in 
the town of Goritsy, roughly 600 kilometers north of Moscow. 
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women, and children) but also for animals, plants, the sea, and insects; 
evetywhere and in everything she loved God’s creation, which was so 
dear to her. It was comforting to talk with her, and in their grief eve- 
ryone who knew her turned to her, seeking from her sympathy and 
consolation. She especially loved her “relatives,” as she called the poor 
and the destitute, orphans and widows. But for Dariushka this was little. 
Her loving heart did not allow her to be alone for long, and, indeed, after 
her brother and sister had died, she took in the latter’s daughter, her 
favorite niece, Nastiusha,*! caring for her with truly maternal love and 
instilling in her [her] own good spiritual qualities of meekness, piety, 
and humility. She frequently took Nastia*? on pilgrimages, and when 
Nastia subsequently reached the age of sixteen, she entered the 
Goritsky convent. 

Thus for a long time life passed modestly for the humble Da- 
riushka, who, in her humility, liked to call herself a “bad person,” a 
“fool,” a “madwoman,” and so on. During this time, as she said, “the 
Lord carried her to all the holy places of mother earth.” Whether she 
was leaving on or returning from a pilgrimage, her first thought was 
for the holy Goritsky cloister. Among the sisters of the convent, 
mothers Feofania and Varsonofia exerted a special influence on Da- 
tiushka. 

During Dariushka’s absence on a pilgrimage to Kiev in 1845, the 
ecclesiastical leadership summoned the nun Feofania and several se- 
lected sisters, including Varsonofia, to St. Petersburg to organize a new 
convent there (the Convent of the Resurrection). News of this struck 
Dariushka like thunder. After briefly thinking the matter over, she 
herself set off for Petersburg to the “monastic-comforters,’ and in 
such haste that she forgot to take any warm clothing with her. This 
was the winter of 1846. Dariushka was already over seventy, but was 
fresh and hale; having come to her benefactresses, she never returned 
to the countryside. 

Hence, Dariushka arrived and settled in Petersburg. But even here 
her wandering on local pilgrimages did not cease, nor did her feats for 
the sake of God and other people. Her soul ached and pined especially 
for her favorite comforter-nuns, chiefly mother Feofania, whom the 
sovereign Emperor Nikolai Pavlovich** had charged with the difficult 


31. Nastiusha—a diminutive of Anastasia. 
32. Nastia—another diminutive of Anastasia. 
33. Nikolai Pavlovich—Emperor Nikolai (Nicholas) I, ruled 1825-1855. 
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and responsible task of organizing a new convent. Despite all her sim- 
ple-heartedness and worldly naiveté, the simple Dariushka understood 
with her loving heart the hard position of the new cloister and gave her 
entire soul to comfort her favorite mother, Feofania, and to help her in 
her sorrow and difficulties. 

The position of the new convent really was unenviable. It had 
been granted a large area beyond the Moscow Gate, but there was no 
material assistance for the construction of the convent. 

But with God’s blessing and help from people of God, a wooden 
church and tower™ first were built by the cemetery. At the behest and 
with the blessing of the abbess, Dariushka settled in this tower in order 
to collect voluntary donations from passing pilgrims for the improve- 
ment of the newly created cloister. Sometimes she was spelled by other 
eldresses, four in number, who lived in small cells at the cemetery and 
who sometimes brought her food. (Ihe remaining [sisters] lived tem- 
porarily in a completely different place on Vasilevsky Island.)** The 
unpretentious and modest Dariushka prayed and labored and collected 
donations, never complaining of her solitude, even though it was dif- 
ficult for her to bear. “In the summer there was nothing,” she recalls 
of this period of her life, “and in the winter it became terrifying: not a 
bird chirped, not a dog barked, and even during the day there were few 
people! Only recruits (soldiers) sometimes passed by or peasants with 
carts—and the Lord sometimes brought a pilgrim.” 

The donations collected generally were modest and few, but 
sometimes Dariushka encountered wealthy donors. Once the chief 
procurator of the Holy Synod** visited her, and Dariushka related to 
him the sorrows of the new cloister. After this conversation with the 
elderly Dariushka, he visited Abbess Feofania and told her of his talk 
with Dariushka. Soon after this the tsar ordered that 25,000 rubles be 
allotted each year until the cells, church, and hospital had been con- 
structed, and then other generous donors also appeared. And so Ab- 
bess Feofania and her associates, among whom not the least of which 
was the humble Dariushka, built the Convent of the Resurrection, “all 





34. tower—Wegner posits that this refers to a guard tower by the cemetery. 

35. Vasilevsky Island—an island at the mouth of the Neva River; St. Peters- 
burg occupies part of Vasilevsky Island. 

36. chief procurator of the Holy Synod—cabinet-level head of the Russian Or- 
thodox church after Peter the Great’s abolition of the patriarchate. 
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with labor and tears, and with prayer and love for each human soul,” 
as Dariushka put it. 

Dariushka lived in Petersburg not alone for her comforters, the 
nuns, nor alone for the holy cloister. Here, as before, each free minute 
was spent on a pilgrimage. Having reached a very elderly age, Da- 
riushka commanded unusual quickness afoot and loved to walk, over- 
coming frost, intense heat, and weariness. It was not easy for a young 
person to keep up with her. She never spoke of herself as “walking” 
anywhere, but always as “running.” Usually in Petersburg she liked to 
tush from the Church of the Annunciation on Vasilevsky Island to 
Mass at the Church of All Sorrows (on the corner of Hedge Street and 
Resurrection Prospect) or at Kazan Cathedral.*’ In order to afford her 
this pleasure, the abbess sometimes sent her on errands, to drop off a 
letter to someone among good acquaintances who greatly valued the 
visits of this simple, loving old woman. It is notable that wherever 
Dariushka was sent, she first went directly to Kazan Cathedral, where 
she attended Mass and conversed with the poor, and from there she 
rushed off to All Sorrows, where she again prayed during the whole 
service, and then she carried out her errand or went wherever was 
necessary. Very frequently wealthy and prominent people would come 
to the mother abbess with a request that Dariushka be sent to visit 
them, especially if someone was ill or suffering from grief. Everyone 
loved this kind, simple, and modest old woman, with whom it was 
more comforting to pray and grieve. Passersby would frequently stop 
and look with surprise as an important gentleman in a magnificent fur 
coat would be sitting in an opulent sleigh and solicitously supporting a 
bent old woman in a shabby black jacket who was seated next to him, 
or some richly dressed gentleman carefully seated this old woman in 
his expensive carriage before seating himself. Indeed, this was a simple, 
poor old woman, but she brought comfort everywhere. 

In general, Dariushka especially loved her “relatives,” as she called 
the destitute and the poverty-stricken, widows and orphans. She ren- 
dered them many kindnesses, and for this these “people of God” 
strongly loved her. 

The strength and simplicity of Dariushka’s faith were so great that 
in any difficulty, whatever it was and whatever it concerned, she would 


37. Kazan Cathedral—the Cathedral of Our Lady of Kazan in St. Petersburg. 
Constructed 1801-1818. The Soviets turned the cathedral into a museum of 
atheism in 1932. 
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seek heavenly help with a faith full of modest audacity, and through 
her faith she would receive what had been sought. She always ex- 
plained every escape from difficulty as the result of divine help, never 
taking any credit for herself. We already have seen examples of this 
above in her guileless conversations. Once during the winter, when 
taking loaves of bread to a respected hermit, she lost her way in a for- 
est and nearly died. At that point she audaciously asked “Father Nikola 
the saint’”** to lead her to the path, and, in her words, the bushes im- 
mediately parted. There then arose instantly in her a gratitude amazing 
for its sincere simplicity and ingenuousness: “Thank you, Nikola, 
God’s saint.” Her limitless faith did not permit her to doubt for a 
moment in divine help. In her conception, God’s saints are always 
beside us, always ready to give us help, protection, and service. 

Dariushka’s humility was no less striking. Once that same “good 
mother” took her to Mass and to see the much beloved right reverend 
bishop at the episcopal residence. Sitting in the carriage during the 
journey, Dariushka was glad that she would see “a good service.” But 
when, after the Mass, they went into the bishop’s rooms, she grew so 
timid that she would not yield to any persuasion and did not want to 
enter the drawing room, to the point of becoming angry nearly to tears 
when they tried to compel her. The others had to go in without her. 
Accepting the blessing of the beloved bishop, they told him about 
Dariushka and her refusal. The bishop, with his characteristic compo- 
sure, hurried to leave his guests and go out into the hall to the poor 
Dariushka. 

“Why do you not wish to come into my room, old woman’? 
Come hete.” 

“And when, father, does a bad person go where the bigwigs sit? 
Supposing they throw me out.” 

“Well, you'll see what happens. Come in with me.” The bishop led 
her into the drawing room and seated her beside himself in an arm- 
chair. Dariushka sat and did not budge, hanging her head. 

“And so, old woman,” the bishop asked her, “have you been to 
God’s church?” “Of course I have, father.” 











38. Father Nikola the saint—Wagner surmises that this reference is to St. 
Nicholas (270-343), bishop of Myra in modern Turkey and the patron saint of 
Russia, sailors, and children. 

39. old woman—Wagner notes that the Russian word here is starushka, which 
in this context denotes “affection, respect, and condescension.” 
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“And the Lord accepted you and did not order you thrown out?” 

“Why would he throw me out? No one is kinder than he. You 
have only to come to him, and he is glad to accept everyone.” 

“Well, so do you see, old woman of God,” the bishop then re- 
marked, “if God is glad to see you in his church, then how can I throw 
you out of my manse?*? Indeed, I’m a human being, just like you, and 
I receive grace from the same God.” 

Dariushka’s face brightened. She raised her head and said merrily, 
“Goodness, how clever you are, father, even though you’re a bigwig!” 

When the Convent of the Resurrection was completely built, each 
nun was given a cell, or as Dariushka expressed it, “a bright and pleas- 
ant little corner.” Only Dariushka did not have her own special little 
corner, but she went from one sister to another, and they all welcomed 
the kind old woman with gladness. But she herself began to feel bur- 
dened by her wandering life and the absence of her own peaceful little 
corner. Her advanced years and the ascetic feats of her long life of 
many labors had begun to tell. Noting Dariushka’s desire to have her 
own little corner, Abbess Feofania used this to persuade the old 
woman to take the veil.+! 

“And they were such kind mothers to me,” Dariushka related, 
“that they prepared everything: a white curtain on the little window 
and a bleached bed with a pillow in the corner, and a little table, on 
which was a samovar,* and a cup, teapot, and sugar pot were not 
forgotten, and in the right corner was an icon case with an icon, before 
which a lamp was burning; everything had been prepared as if for a 
monk. Save them, Lord—do not forget them, as they have not forgot- 
ten me, a poor orphan! And so he*> began to live in his cell, to thank 
God and to prepare for that journey when it would be pleasing to the 
Lord to send for his soul.” 

Hence Dariushka’s wandering life came to an end, and with the 
name of the eldress Isidora, she occupied the peaceful little corner 
assigned to her—something she had never before had in her life—in 
her favorite resurrection cloister, beside her kind mothers. 





40. manse—clerical residence. 

A1. take the veii—become a nun. 

42. samovar—a traditional metal basin, often ornate, used by rich and poor 
alike in Russia to heat water for tea. 

43. he—Wagner notes that, when speaking about herself, Daria generally 
uses the masculine pronoun. 
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About four months after Dariushka had taken the veil, when she 
was nearly eighty years old, at twelve o’clock on 1 July 1854, immedi- 
ately after having received the holy Christian sacraments and having 
been ill for only a day, Dariushka died from cholera. On that day, 
many of the destitute, whom Dariushka had loved so compassionately 
during her life, were treated to a memorial meal in the refectory and 
given money in memory of the late eldress Isidora. 
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Eastetn Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
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27.1 Account of Russian Pilerimage to Jerusalem 
(1913) 


Stephen Graham, With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem (London: Macmillan, 
1913), 30-31, 36, 40-41, 58-61, 84-89, 98-101, 106-110, 127-131, 140-142, 








175, 181-187, 219-221, 284-290. Public domain. 
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Why did Russian pilgrims, many desperately poor, scrounge 
from meager savings and beg for alms to embark on an arduous 
and dangerous journey to the inhospitable environs of Palestine? 

Stephen Graham (1884-1975), a British travel writer, was de- 
termined to find out. An endlessly curious nonconformist, Gra- 
ham quit school at age fourteen. He learned Russian from the 
deacon of a local Orthodox church in London, and in the fol- 
lowing decades he traveled widely in Russia, the Balkans, and 
the Near East. Just before the outbreak of World War I Graham 
joined a band of largely illiterate Russian pilgrims on their way to 
the Holy Land. The following excerpts come from the resultant 
book, With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem, published in 1913. 
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[...] A cluster of the curious [pilgrims on the ship] crowded around 
me to question, and an aged peasant became spokesman. 

“Hail, friend!” [said the aged peasant.] 

“Hail!” 

“From what province, raba-Boxkik (God’s slave)?” 

“T come from the Don,! but am not a Russian subject. 

“Orthodox?” “Orthodox.” 

“Spasebo Tebe Gospody! (Thanks be to You, O Lord!)” 

“What’s your occupation?” 

“Brodiaga (wanderet).” 

“Any money?” 

“Enough.” 

“Are you going to the holy grad? of Jerusalem >?” “If God grant.” 
[...] 

All night long the pilgrims prayed aloud and sang—they had their 
watches of prayer as the ship had its nautical watch, and even in the 
witching hours, the icons in the hold were not without their votive 
pilgrims prostrating themselves and singing to God. In the stern about 
two hundred of them read and sang with a priest till midnight, and 
after they had dispersed and each had gone to his own, there was still 
to be heard the pleasant, deep-bass prayers of the slaves of God. [...] 

“Who has not been upon the sea has never prayed to God,” says 
the Russian proverb which I heard most frequently on the pilgrim boat. 
When the wind blew up at the issue of the Dardanelles,* fully eighty 
per cent of the pilgrims were sick. The remainder, or a portion of them, 
a few brave spirits, sat up on the wave-swept decks eating oranges one 
after another with passionate credulity, thumbing their praying-beads 
feverishly and whispering to God, Gospody pomilui! Gospody pomilui! (O 
Lord have mercy! O Lord have mercy!) 

What the packed and filthy hold was like at that time I dare not 
imagine. It was bad enough at my end of the ship where never less 
than fifty pilgrims were waiting in front of the three boltless lavatory 
doors—for all the six or seven hundred passengers only these three 


1. the Don—the region of the Don River along the northeast of the Sea of 
Azov 

2. grad—city. 

3. Dardanelles—the strait that connects the Aegean Sea to the Sea of Mar- 
mata, which, in turn, leads to the Black Sea. 
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lavatories were provided. All day the people were unhappy; all day the 
sailors swore. Yet it was not a bad storm, and in the evening God 
heard the prayers of his “faithful slaves,” and the tumult of the waters 
died gradually away, the wind dropped and there was perfect calm. 
“God has saved us,” said one of my neighbors, and I smiled though I 
did not contradict. [...] 

One day Father Evgeny, the monk [...] drew a crowd of peasants 
round him as he sat and discoursed on the Gospels up at the prow. He 
was rather an Iliodor* type, an extremely interesting phenomenon in 
modern Russia, the monk with a mission and the fervor of a prophet 
of the early church. “Forgive me, brothers,” I heard him say, “I am 
only malo-gramotni (ittle-learned), but I speak from the soul.” He beat 
his breast. 

“Tam one of you. I was an ordinary soldier in the Turkish war of 
1876. I had a vision and promised myself to God. I was wounded, and 
when I recovered I went into a monastery. ’ve been a monk thirty 
years now, glory be to God! 

“Read your Gospels, dear muzhiki,> and your psalter, and the his- 
tory of the church, but have nothing to do with contemporary writing. 
The Gospels gather you together in love, but the other writings force 
you apart. You know the one to be eternal truth, but the other you will 
be unable to deal with, to get right with. Remember: Adam was of the 
earth, but Christ is of Heaven!” He pointed down his open throat, 
signifying that the Heaven he meant was the kingdom of God within. 
“Christ said, ‘I am the light.’ As long as you hold to your Gospels you 
dwell in the light and live. They tell you wonderful things about the 
English and the Americans and the French, but in so far as these na- 
tions have departed from Christ they dwell in darkness. The French, 
for instance, have thrown over the church and monasticism, and there 
in France now Satan is at work doing the most terrible things in the 
dark. O, I wouldn’t live in France ...” 

The monk gesticulated wildly. 

“There, as you know, is the headquarters of the Freemasons and 
they operate upon England. Already England thinks of throwing over 
the church. And nowadays French books and English books are being 
translated and thrown [sic] broadcast over Russia. You, dear muxbiki, 
some of whom have learned to read, are in danger. But be advised by 


4. Iliodor—a colleague of Rasputin known as the “mad monk.” 
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me. Never look at anything foreign or modern. Truth has no need to 
be modern. It is the same yesterday, today, and forever, and you find it 
in your Gospels. You know what is good from what is bad; that is your 
salvation. Stick to it. Modern people say everything good is a little bit 
bad, and everything bad has a little bit of good in it. But you know 
when you thresh the corn and you lift the grain shovel, the good seed 
remains, whiff goes the chaff.” 

The peasants all smiled and chortled, and the monk enjoyed a 
triumph, but went on forcefully: 

“When people come to you with new ideas, have nothing to do 
with them. Just answer, ‘I’m a simple muzbik; Pm far too stupid to 
understand it!’ Don’t you mind being stupid. The devil is the cleverest 
spirit in Heaven and earth, much cleverer than God, but not wise, not 
wise. ... If Eve had been a little stupider, O, if she’d only been a little 
stupider and failed to understand the devil! 

“Muzhiki deat, when they come to you tempting you with new 
ideas, just say, ‘It’s all beyond me; I’m only a poor, stupid, simple mw- 
xhik, and I can’t understand,’ and then you go and read a chapter from 
your Gospel and you'll be all right.” [...] 

[Upon arriving in Jerusalem,] [a]ll whispering prayers to ourselves 
and making religious exclamations, we flocked after one another 
through the Jerusalem streets; in outward appearance jaded, woebe- 
gone, and beaten, following one another’s backs like cattle that have 
been driven from far; but in reality excited, feverish, and fluttering like 
so many children that have been kept up far too late to meet their fa- 
ther come home from long travel. 

When we came to the green grass plots and the gravel paths out- 
side the monastery, halted, and disposed our burdens on the ground, 
our eyes all shone; our hearts were on our sleeves. Old graybeards, 
crooked and bent, straightened themselves out, as if tasting for a mo- 
ment the spirit of youth, and they began to skip, almost to dance; an- 
cient grandmothers also, none the less exalted and feverish, fussed 
about and chattered like maids on a festival day. We looked at one 
another more cordially and more lovingly than men in a crowd gener- 
ally look; we were affectionate to one another, like so many brothers or 
so many fathers and sons. We were in a marvelous way equaled and 
made a family by the fact that we had come to Jerusalem together. And 
there was no feeling of comparison, of superiority, among any of us, 
though some were rich, some poor; some lettered, some illiterate; 
some with clean bodies, new clothes, and naked feet, feeling it was 
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necessary to take off their boots for the ground whereon they trod was 
holy; others who had not the idea even to wash their faces. There was 
no self-pride. It gave me the idea that after death, when, after life’s 
pilgrimage the Russians come to the judgment seat, there will be such a 
feeling of brotherhood and affection that to condemn one and reward 
another will be an impossibility. Truly, when we love one another all 
our sins are forgiven. 

Pleasant-faced Russian monks came out and greeted us, one of 
them asking me from what province I came, and rejoicing because it 
turned out we were from the same part of Russia. We all were glad to 
meet these voluntary holy exiles of Jerusalem, and to let loose the ea- 
get words of joy, and the fluttering happy irrelevancies that rushed to 
our lips. We crowded in at the monastery door, buying sheaves of can- 
dles and hurrying to light them before the symbols of our faith. It was 
wonderful to see the crowds and crowds of great round backs, of 
dense-haired heads, all pressing up toward the iconostasis. When the 
immense Bible was brought to the monk who should read, it rested on 
these heads, and those to whom the privilege fell shed tears of joy. 
God’s faithful happy slaves! We sang together the “Muogia Lieta’;® we 
prayed and gave thanks to God; we came individually to a priest, kissed 
the cross in his hand, and were blessed. 

And all these different hearts felt each its own particular joy. Each 
peasant, though in sheepskins, throbbed and glowed in the temple. 
Not only he, but the village for which he stood, and the family for 
which he stood, had reached Jerusalem. Each had brought an obscure 
life into the open—a prosaic, perhaps ugly and vicious everyday life 
into the presence of the holy of holies. Every village has its saints and 
its sinners, its beauties and its cripples, its loving ones and its murder- 
ers, its peculiar stories of peculiar lives; and the peasant entering Jeru- 
salem with his prayers brought all these with him. A mighty chorus 
went up to God of the voices of the human heart, a music not heard 
by the ear. It was the voice of a great nation in the presence of God. 

All the year round, in twenties and fifties, the pilgrims trickle to 
Jerusalem, and every year at Christmas and in Lent they come in great 
numbers. Every year this chorus of Russia goes up to God at the 
shrines of Jerusalem, and it will be repeated year after year into the 
centuries, or until the peasantry is no more. It must be remembered it 
is entirely a matter of the peasants: there are no clean middle or up- 





6. Mnogia Lieta—literally “many years”; a choral refrain. 
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per-class people there at all. Fortunately the dirt, the hardship, and the 
strict Lenten fare are an insuperable obstacle for the sightseers and the 
merely curious. Those Russians who do come as the European and 
American tourists come, go to the hotels, talk in French, and are quite 
cut off from the peasant communion. 

But why does the peasant make the pilgrimage? What sets him 
moving toward Jerusalem in the first place? To answer that question 
fully is to go very deep into the intentions of the human soul; it is a 
matter of profound psychology. When I have said all I can say on the 
question there will still remain enough unthought, unwritten matter as 
would fill every page of a Bible made blank for the purpose. 

It is not that the priests bid them go. The Russian clergy have no 
passion toward the see of Jerusalem any more than the English had 
toward the see of Rome—there are multitudinous exceptions to this 
generalization, but it must be generally agreed they don’t like to see 
money taken out of their own parishes to be spent for religious uses 
elsewhere. It is not an infection. Great numbers of pilgrims do not go 
from one district; they arrive all together at Jerusalem because the 
boats ate not many, and they meet at the ports of embarkation. For the 
rest they come singly, and at most in twos and threes, and often from 
the most forlorn and distant points of the tsar’s unfrequented empire. 
Why do they come? They promise on the bed of sickness; they prom- 
ise in unhappiness; they go to save the dying or the wicked; they go to 
expiate their own and others’ sins. But I asked many pilgrims the ques- 
tion and some could not answer, some would not. Not one pilgrim 
gave an answer that covered his action. They knew not why they came; 
some force deep in them urged them—a force much deeper than their 
power of articulation, which in most cases communed only with their 
superficial selves, their outer leaves. [...] 

The incurable drunkard of the village picks himself up out of the 
mite one afternoon, renounces drinking, and starts off for Jerusalem. 
The avaricious old muzbik, who has been hoarding for half a century, 
wakens up one morning, gives all his money to someone, and sets off 
begging his way to a far-off shrine. The reserved and silent peasant, 
who has hidden his thoughts from those who loved him all his days, 
meets an utter stranger one afternoon, and with tears tells the story of 
his life, and reveals to him the secret of his heart; he also perchance 
starts on a pilgrimage. In Russia, as nowhere else in the world, it is the 
unexpected and mysterious that happens. [...] 
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A word as to the facilities. The pilgrim’s ticket from Odessa costs 
only twelve rubles—twenty-five shillings—each way. He buys a return 
ticket unless he feels sure he will die before he gets back. His ticket is 
available a whole year, and he can break the journey where he likes, or 
he can get an extension to Port Said’ if he wishes to extend his pil- 
grimage to Sinai and the shrines of the desert. Each year thousands of 
beggars gather enough money to pay the fares. It is a remarkable fact 
that thousands of starved, illiterate, ragged men are able to make a tour 
of the Levant,’ which many of the wealthy would hesitate to embark 
upon, thinking the means at their disposal too slender. 

Formerly, when the numbers of the pilgrims were less, they found 
hospitality in the Greek monasteries at Jerusalem, and beyond what 
was taken by the monks in manifold collections the pilgrims paid 
nothing. 

But directly [as soon as] the steamboats began to take the pilgrims 
as passengers, the numbers of those who arrived at Jerusalem in Lent 
began to increase. There began to be a thousand and more every year, 
and the numbers became a great burden to the monks. National 
measures became necessary, and in order to get a clear idea of the situ- 
ation, the late Grand Duke Konstantin Nikolaevich traveled to Jerusa- 
lem in 1859. He has been called the first imperial pilgrim, and no 
doubt the Grand Duke did come to pray. Probably the Russian court 
had not quite made up its mind as to whether it approved of pilgrim- 
aging to Jerusalem; it generally objected to Russian subjects leaving 
their native land, being afraid of the infection of the ideas of the cor- 
rupt West. Konstantin Nikolaevich, however, enthusiastically approved 
of pilgrimaging, and on the strength of his approval the imperial treas- 
ury made a grant of five hundred thousand rubles, to which the people 
of Russia added another six hundred thousand; ten acres of land were 
bought just outside the Jerusalem walls; and building operations were 
commenced. In 1864 the new Trinity Cathedral was consecrated, 
standing like a supporter in the middle of a ring of hostelries. There 
was a special hostelry for monks and priests, besides the accommoda- 
tion for eight hundred lay pilgrims; a hospital was built, and also a 
consulate. 

Twenty years passed, and the number of pilgrims increased to two 
thousand. Then in 1881 came another imperial pilgrim, the Grand 





7. Port Said—a city in northeastern Egypt, near the Suez Canal. 
8. Levant—the northern portion of the Arabian peninsula. 
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Duke Sergei Aleksandrovich, and he originated the Imperial Orthodox 
Palestine Society. The Society built a great hostelry, the Sergievsky, in 
1889, accommodation being made therein not only for the simple 
people, but for all classes of society—the decent rooms, however, be- 
ing let at ordinary hotel prices. The refectory and the bathhouse were 
built. Before 1889 the pilgrims had no means of washing themselves at 
Jerusalem, and water was so precious that a bath was out of the ques- 
tion. The Society undertook canalization and drainage, and they cut 
channels for a mile and a half through the Jerusalem rock, and along 
these washed away the otherwise accumulating filth. That was a great 
work; it went hand in hand with the building of cisterns to catch the 
rain water. It is difficult to imagine how horrible material conditions 
were in the dark times of no water and no drains. The Society went on 
to mend the broken hostelry windows and repair the rat-gnawn fittings. 
They made ventilation and built stoves for heating the rooms. 

The hospital was enlarged, and not only took in the broken-down 
and the dying, but accommodated women with child. This was very 
advantageous, for many peasant women think a child born in Jerusa- 
lem especially holy, and they forget that their position in a strange land, 
after a long and terrible journey, is likely to be more dangerous than in 
Russia. 

In the old days there was great difficulty about food, and the pil- 
grims lived on bread, Arabian fritters, and seeds. Now for threepence a 
day the pilgrim receives a typical village meal; for the Society imports 
all the Russian ingredients. There is now a Russian shop in the monas- 
tery yard, and there one can buy everything Russian, even the tea, duty 
free. If the pilgrim is too poor to afford threepence a day on his dinner, 
he gets his plate of porridge for three-farthings. 

So an interesting work of “Mother” Russia goes on. In these years 
seven, eight, or nine thousand peasants come every Easter, and of 
course once more there is little room to spare in the hostelries. In the 
place where a thousand should be accommodated three thousand have 
to find room somehow. The bath is far too small—it takes only twen- 
ty-five at a time. The refectory is often crowded to the doors. Perhaps 
we shall soon hear of another imperial pilgrim. [...] 

I felt a certain anxiety when, on the first night at Jerusalem, the 
time came to turn in and sleep. Since sundown the weather had be- 
come cold, the city being on a hill. I shivered somewhat when, after 
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the magic-lantern® lecture and the visits to tavern and church, I 
re-entered the great room where so many of us were accommodated. 
It was dark. Three paraffin lamps shed a miserable light round about 
the posts where they were hung. In distant recesses an occasional can- 
dle was alight, or an oil stove, and one discerned dim, dark shapes of 
heavy muxhiki moving like shadows. There was a continuous mutter of 
prayers, a thumping of knees going down in the exercises of religion, a 
buzz of conversation. 

My companion lit a church taper in his curtained apartment, 
spread a fleecy black-and-white sheepskin over the floor, took off his 
coat, and prepared to go to bed. At the back of our little tent he had 
set up a picture of Jesus sitting in the stocks. The icon, which I had not 
noticed hitherto, was carefully swathed with an embroidered towel, 
and he knelt and prayed a quarter of an hour before it. I felt shy, as 
you may imagine, but there came to my aid a certain sort of English 
resolution, for I knelt and prayed, and crossed myself, and bowed to 
the ground as he did, and practically at the same time. 

I took some while arranging how I should sleep. I had, fortunately, 
two suits of clothes, and I changed from one to the other. Sleeping in 
one’s shirt was out of the question. I spread my greatcoat over my 
portion of the sheepskin. I fixed my pack in such a way that if any one 
pulled it I should infallibly waken up. As I had a pair of long stockings 
I drew them over my trouser legs, and put my money down at the an- 
kles under all. I lay down and the light was put out. 

Many of my boat acquaintances came along and looked in at the 
curtain, to the obvious distaste of my companion, but I felt rather glad 
of them. I chatted as long as they would. At last they came no more 
and there was a time of silence. There was no buzz of conversation; 
even the mutter of prayers died down somewhat, and I committed 
myself to go to sleep. 

Just as I was dropping off, however, I saw the dark curtain in 
front of me gently moving, raising itself as it were. I stared in silence. 
The curtain revealed a dark shadowy face, dense hair crowned with a 
biretta.!° It was to all appearance that of a monk. The face peered 
intently at my companion and at me. I feigned to be asleep, but my 
bedfellow was actually snoring. The monk stretched out an arm from 
his robe and bent down. 


9. magic lantern—an. early image projector. 
10. biretta—a square cap with three or four ridges or peaks, worn by clergy. 
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“What do you want ? (Shto vam nuxhnor)” I cried suddenly. 

The monk started. My companion wakened and rubbed his eyes. 

“Nothing, nothing,” said the mysterious visitor. “God bless you! 
Good evening, Philip.” 

“Well, and what do you want now? Why are you prowling here?” 
my companion asked. 

“O, don’t be angry! You’ve got a visitor, I see. That’s not the old 
one. Where’s he gone?” 

“To Nazareth with the caravan.” 

“And this is one of today’s arrivals?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ah, and what might your province be?” asked the monk, turning 
to me. He had a somewhat drunken gait. I told him I came from the 
Don province, but was not born there. 

“Ah!” he replied.” I know the Don province very well. We'll ex- 
change impressions later on. I must go now, but if you’ll make room, 
Tl come back in an hour or two and sleep.” 

“No room,” said Philip. 

The monk appealed to me. 

“T can easily find another place,” I said. 

But neither my companion nor the monk would hear of my 
changing. Our mysterious visitor bade us not to put ourselves out; he 
would find a place at our feet, and saying that, he dropped the curtain 
and went away. 

“Who is he ?” I asked. “A friend of yours?” “Ne Rboroshy (He is 
not good),”said my companion. 

“He is a thief. You think he is a monk, but there you are mistaken. 
He is a Greek; once he was a monk at Mount Athos, but he was ex- 
pelled for robbery. He went to Russia and there committed many 
crimes, but he got away as a pilgrim. He is wanted in Russia and there 
is a price on his head.” 

“Why is he allowed in here?” 

“He isn’t allowed. No monks are allowed in the hostelry. It is 
against the regulations. If they wish to be put up they must go to the 
special house for priests and monks. But, as you see, there are no 
doorkeepers, for the porter sleeps all day and all night.” 

My civilized soul wanted the police handy, but what was there to 
be done? I didn’t relish his coming back, but I was dead tired, and be- 
sides, I had disposed my valuables in such a way that no one could rob 
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me without first causing me to awake. I lay back and fell into a trou- 
bled sleep. 

There was a disturbance in the night, but I heeded it not. Some- 
one seemed feeling about me. The curtain rose and fell. The woman 
who was lying next to me on the other side of the curtain screamed, 
and her feet scraped on the hard pallet. I wakened sometime after this, 
saw my companion had left me, and felt somewhat relieved. I looked 
outside the curtain; he was sitting on the bench next door talking with 
the woman. I went back and slept ... I wakened in perhaps an hour. 
The two were still talking. I felt rather surprised, but went to sleep 
again. It was only at dawn that I learned what had happened in the 
night. The monk had reappeared, taken away my companion’s coat, 
searched it and brought it back, felt my empty pockets, and then given 
his attention to my neighbor. He was an adept at finding out where the 
peasant women keep their money, but this time, perhaps because he 
was drunken and unsteady, his fingers had touched too heavily the 
woman’s bare bosom—for she kept her money in a bag fastened by a 
tape round her body. She had started and screamed, and the monk fled. 
My companion told me the story, emphasizing repeatedly his opinion 
that the monk was ne-khoroshii (not at all nice). It hardly needed to be 
said, I thought, and I rejoiced that night number two was twelve hours 
distant. [...] 

The body of Jesus, while it lay in the [holy] sepulcher [of Jerusa- 
lem], was [...] the greatest of all earthly relics, for out of it had flown not 
only a perfected celestial spirit, but God of God and very God of very 
God. That relic, however, disappeared. The Bible story is confused: the 
disciples were evidently of two minds as to the meaning of the resur- 
rection. Most thought it meant that Christ rose again, as Lazarus rose, in 
his old earthly body. There was probably a strange rumor for many years 
after Jesus’s death that he was abroad in the land and would shortly 
manifest himself. The enemies had said that Jesus’s body was stolen 
away by the disciples by night. All four Gospel writers have this slander 
in mind as a most important point to be refuted. Consequently there is a 
concerted defense of the material resurrection. The story of Thomas 
and of the meal that Jesus ate, and many other facts, are given to sub- 
stantiate the belief that the risen Jesus was not a spirit. Yet Jesus was 
taken up into Heaven; he vanished into invisibility before the disciples’ 
eyes and was evidently not subject to the laws of the flesh. Jesus’s body 
certainly vanished, and it was never recovered. Not even an ecclesiastic 
has ever laid claim to have in his church the remains of Jesus, though 
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such remains would be considered the most holy thing upon the world. 
Observe, Jesus dead is holier than Jesus alive. For Orthodoxy he was 
dead; for Protestantism he is alive for evermore. 

There are no bones and dust; there is only the sepulcher, the place 
where the shining God stepped out, the place where the glowing, holy 
body lay. But that is enough; it is as if the body lay there still. The 
stones that the peasants kiss in the sacred tomb are pregnant with the 
very mystery of mysteries. The pilgrimage is not so much to the Holy 
Land or to Jerusalem as to these sacred stones, for they are holier than 
priest and church and city. The same truth applies to pilgrimage in 
Russia; the holy bones and dust of the saint deposited at the holiest 
place in the church, the throne of the altar, are the object of the pil- 
grimage, not so much the church or monastery itself. The promise to 
God to go to Jerusalem is called in popular parlance “the promise to 
the life-giving grave.” 

It was a common salutation of one pilgrim to another in the hos- 
telry of a morning, “Let us go and kiss the grave!” It was in answer to 
such an invitation that I first visited the holy sepulcher. It happened on 
the morning of the second day; at Jerusalem on the succeeding night 
we were all of us, all who wished, to go and sleep there. It was a 
strange contrast to come there by day and to come there by night. 

We went away down those descending, shadowy, crowded alleys 
in the broiling noonday, threading our way through a labyrinth—the 
peasant knew the way—to the strange little turning that delivers you 
unexpectedly into the sight of the sepulcher. 

“There, that is the grave,” said the peasant, pointing over the 
crowd of hawkers and buyers who occupied the square in front of the 
church. I beheld a heavy, ancient building with two disproportionately 
large doors, one of which was mortared up. We stood in the square 
facing the doors, and on each side of us, not detached from the church, 
were the ancient buildings of the monasteries of the grave in which 
formerly the pilgrims were accommodated. It was a surprise. The 
whole was so ruined, so patched and grimed, so ancient, and withal so 
enigmatical. It seemed as if it might have been produced only the night 
before by some evil magician. Certainly that round that the crusader 
and the Saracen had fought,'! and round that now the Arab hawkers 


11. round that the crusader and Saracen had fought—a reference to one of the 
many wats between Christian crusaders and Muslims (“Saracens” in the par- 
lance of Christian Europe during the Middle Ages), fought between 1095 and 
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loafed and screamed, was not beautiful. It had in it an appearance of 
death. 

This is really rather a horror to the fastidious. The noise about it 
and the offal'? of the East are appalling. What shall one say of the 
Turkish gendarme sprawling on a sofa at the entrance smoking his 
cigarette and lazily looking at his half-drunk cup of coffee? Even with- 
in, there is heard the noise of the incautious movements of Greek and 
Armenian priests; the church is vast and strange, ruined, dirty beyond 
words, with verminous walls all cracked and chipped. One has entered 
into a mysterious and awful chamber. I came, of course, not to look 
but to pray. I only realize now, as I write, what I saw. A strange 
thought rose to my mind as we bent down to enter the chamber of the 
holy of holies, that Mary, the Mother of God, was the first pilgrim to 
the life-giving grave, and up to that moment we were the last. 

I followed the pilgrim humbly and prostrated myself at the great 
stone of anointing that lies in the doorway, and kissed it after him. I 
followed to various little shrines within the temple and repeated the 
reverence, and then bent down to enter the tunnel staircase to go to 
the very cleft in the rock where the sacred body was laid. The church is 
built about the crowned and adorned sepulcher, and the latter, made 
square on all sides, suggests to the mind the idea of the sacred ark. I 
veritably held my breath as I followed the pilgrim. And for me the 
bond was loose: I do not believe like a peasant. What the poor, simple 
pilgrim must feel, when at the end of his long journey from the quiet 
little village in the backwoods, he gets to this point, I leave to the im- 
agination. It is a wonder that on that staircase peasants’ hearts do not 
stop. I should not be surprised to hear that many have died there be- 
fore now. We crawled forward in entire reverence and touched most 
delicately with our lips the shrine of shrines. We were in the womb of 
death. Even the consciousness seemed drawn away and we walked as 
in a dream. I remember my surprise when as I lifted my head from 
kneeling, I suddenly felt a spray of water on my face, a tingling in my 
eyes, and a breath of perfume. I had not noticed the priest, who sat in 
the background, holding an aspergeoire!? in his hand with which he 
sprayed each worshipper with holy water. 


1291 for control of the Holy Land. 
12. offa/—refuse or garbage. 
13. aspergeoire—a ceremonial utensil for flicking holy water. 
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The pilgrim had been many times to the grave, and he showed me 
a carved baptism cross!4 which he had taken in with him to the inner 
sanctuary, and held in that spurt of rose-scented water. When he got 
back to his native village, greater gift than this cross thus sanctified 
could not be within his power. It would be something to outlast life 
and the world itself—a token round the neck of the wearer when 
dead—the same token round his neck on the final day of resurrection. 
el 

“T was once an a/kogonlnik,”'> [said one Russian pilgrim to me]. 
“My two great sins were drunkenness and adultery, a leaning to the 
one as to the other; a weakness for strong drinks and for the female 
sex. For although God made man and woman equal and complemen- 
tary, taking the one out of the other, and making one want the other, 
and bidding the other cleave to the one, yet man is not content; for he 
imagines that happiness is in change, even though he has the stars over 
him as an example of constancy in the very night of his falseness. And 
although spirits are a superfluity, God having given men nerves in cer- 
tain quantities and proportions fitting to his virtues, and the strong 
liquor upsetting those proportions and changing those quantities, yet 
man thinks in his smallness that more happiness is to be obtained by 
being in the wrong quantities, out of their balance, not sober, drunken, 
inebriate ... you understand. Yes, these were my sins for which I suf- 
fered in God’s mercy. One day I was struck down from Heaven. I felt a 
terrible pain down the middle of my forehead ...” 

The pilgrim stopped, and crossed himself three times with awful 
solemnity. 

“Since the morning when that happened,” he went on, “I have 
not lifted a spade or held a rein. I fell ill) My enemies appeared. I be- 
came ill and my enemies appeared; the well became ill, the friend be- 
came the enemy. They made a plan to steal my property.” 

The peasant looked me straight in the eyes. I looked at his yellow, 
wrinkled face, and saw that he was about to trust me with his most 
dangerous confidence. 

“T was eight months in a lunatic asylum,” he went on hastily. “My 
enemies contrived it. They sat in my house while I was ill and con- 
trived it. So I lay in a madhouse till I saw a priest and asked him to 


14. baptism cross—a pendant in the shape of a cross to commemorate one’s 
baptism. 
15. alkogon/nik—alcoholic. 
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speak to the doctor. I paid a little money, I may say, a little of the pa- 
per with which we ease our business, he, he, he!... and I managed it. 
The doctor certified my recovery. I got the plan in a dream. I felt well, 
and I resolved never to smell a glass of vodka any more, and I haven’t. 
I know I should have that pain again if I did. I gained much of my 
property back then, but finding myself useless for work, and having 
money on my hands and time, and reflecting on the mercy of God, I 
vowed to go to Jerusalem, and I put a notice on my house door to that 
effect, and collected many holy commissions.” [...] 

It was amazing to me to see the extent to which the pilgrims 
sought in Jerusalem tokens for the clothing of their dead bodies, and 
how much their thoughts were centered on death and the final resur- 
rection morning. They sanctified crosses at the grave, little ones to 
wear round their necks in the tomb, and larger ones to lie on their 
breasts; they brought their death-shrouds and cross-embroidered caps 
to dip them in [the River] Jordan; they took Jerusalem earth to put in 
their coffins, and even had their arms tattooed with the word Jerusalem, 
and with pictures of the Virgin; so that they might lie so marked in the 
grave, and indeed that they might rise again so marked, and show it in 
Heaven. By these things they felt they obtained a sort of sanctity. 

The going to Jordan was essentially something done against the 
Last Day. It was very touching that on the day before the caravan set 
out, the peasants cut linen to the shape of the “stone of the anointing,” 
which stands outside the sepulcher, and placed that linen with their 
death-shrouds on that stone for blessing, feeling that they were doing 
for their dead bodies just what Mary and Joseph of Arimathea did for 
the body of Jesus, and on the same stone. They felt it would be partic- 
ularly good to rise from death in shrouds thus sanctified. 

I suppose several hundreds of pilgrims took their shrouds to the 
grave on the day before the caravan set out; in the hostelry there was 
an unrolling of an amount of clean linen most amazing as the posses- 
sion of such dirty people. What a bustle of preparation there was on 
the night before! The mending of /apz,'° the filling of the sacks with 
things to be dipped in the stream, the procuring of bottles and cans for 
bringing back the water of the river. For most of us it was an exttaor- 
dinary occasion, a pilgrimage within a pilgrimage; for those who were 
in Palestine for the first time it was the first occasion of tramping a 
distance in such a crowd. The caravan does not mean traveling like 


16. 4api—shoes woven from birch bark or the bast of a linden tree. 
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gypsies in houses on wheels as once I fondly supposed, but the jour- 
neying together of a great concourse of people on foot, or with camels 
and mules, in the East. 

There were more than a thousand of us that set out next morning 
at dawn, even before it was light. [...] It was a long, straggling crowd. In 
front rode a Turkish policeman, and one of the Palestine Society’s 
gorgeously dressed Montenegrins,!’ and a similar escort formed our 
protection at the very rear; there were a great number of panniered 
asses catrying pilgrims or pilgrims’ sacks; and Arab boys with poles ran 
at their sides prodding, beating and hulloaing;'!® [and there were] a 
number of vans!? carrying those who cared to be carried. Most of the 
pilgrims were on foot, and most carried their own packs; some were in 
overcoats; some carried umbrellas to guard against the sun. There were 
about equal numbers of men and women, and the women almost 
without exception walked, the broad-backed mules offering them no 
temptation. We started out at a smart pace, as we wished to make pro- 
gress while the weather was cool: we knew that when the sun got up, it 
would be more arduous to keep up on the dusty, shadeless road. 

We passed the brook Kedron, the Mount of Olives, and Bethany, 
and were well across the Judean wilderness before the weather became 
unpleasant. At Bethany we were joined by a fresh party who had gone 
out to the monastery by Lazarus’ tomb the night before, in order to 
make the day’s journey to Jericho less tiring—the road to Jordan is a 
very difficult one, even for the strong pilgrim. [...] 

Clouds of dust pursued us over the mountains. The road rising 
from the grandeur of Bethany wound in long curves round the breast 
of the hills. We were all alone in the world, only occasionally there 
came a line of mules or camels with dark Bedouin Arabs passing or 
overtaking us. I stood at a corner, and looked back on the long, labor- 
ing train of black figures on the baked white road, bundles on their 
backs, staves in their hands, and hemp or bark boots on their feet. The 
bend of their backs as they toiled upward seemed a sight that must be 
very acceptable in the eyes of God. 


17. Montenegrins—ftom Montenegro, a region today bordered by Croatia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Serbia, Kosovo, and Albania. 

18. hulloaing—shouting “hello”; trying to get the pilgrims’ attention. 

19. van—a covered, wooden vehicle. 
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The pilgrims did reverence at the brook Cherith, where God sent 
the ravens to Elijah,” and deep down in the ravine saw the monastery 
of St. George, built on the place where the birth of the Virgin Mary is 
supposed to have been announced to her father Joachim. [...] An hour 
and a half later we reached the pass over the mountains, and saw lying 
before us the Dead Sea and the whole valley of the Jordan, almost the 
same picture as was visible from the summit of the Mount of Olives at 
Jerusalem. Far away in dark shadow stood the steep Moabite mountains, 
and to the right of them the Ammonite mountains, among whose 
summits the pilgrims marked out what they took to be Mount Nebo, 
where Moses died, and from whence the prophet saw the promised land, 
though he might not enter it. 

We were high up on the right bank of a great ravine, and more 
than a thousand feet below ran a white foaming mountain stream. The 
rocks led down majestically to the little river, they sat about it in ex- 
traordinary grandeur, the silent powers of nature in the presence of 
life. 





Here we passed the first representatives of Western Europe, a 
young Frenchman who suddenly pointed out the galleries of the rocks 
to his wife, “Regardex, comme c'est beau la.’*! The pilgrims stared at the 
couple and said, “Nice people. Just what you see in Moscow.” [...] 

An hout’s descent brought us to the poplar trees and palms of 
what was once Jericho, and what is now the little Arab hamlet of 
Erikha. Nothing remains now of what was once a famous city. Erikha 
is a miserable hamlet of two hundred people, and no more. It has two 
grand hotels that stand out in startling contrast to the huts of the Ar- 
abs. There is not even a large church in the village, and the Russian 
shelter is an insignificant building scarcely fit to accommodate fifty 
people, far less the fifteen hundred who came there this day. 

We were all led to tables in the open air under pleasant shady trees, 
and there regaled with soup and tea. The soup, if it could be said to 
have any color, was green; and large leaves, which I took to be dock, 
floated in it. It was served in dishes the size of washbasins, there were 
wooden spoons all round, and ten or twelve peasants sat about each 
dish. The tea was hot and clear, and just a tinge of yellow color in it 


20. God sent ravens to Elijah—see 1 Kings 17, in which the Jewish prophet 
Elijah, having angered a king, hides in the wilderness, where God provides for 
him by having ravens deliver bread and meat. 

21. Regardex, comme c'est beau la—Look how beautiful it is. 
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told that it was tea and not simply boiling water. After the meal there 
was a service in the hostelry yard, and then rest. 

Father Evgeny, who made himself very conspicuous in all the ar- 
rangements, found a room set apart for clean pilgrims. I had settled 
down to a pallet on the floor of the general dormitory, and was won- 
dering whether I would not go out and find some fresh and open place 
among the mountains, when Evgeny came across me and hurriedly 
brought me to his room. “There’s just one bedstead left,” said he.” I’ve 
been looking for a likely sort of person to give it to.” This was very 
fortunate for me, as the general room was soon so crowded with 
sleepers that it was impossible to get across without treading on arms 
and legs. I felt we were rather selfish, however, “the clean public,” and 
I fetched old Liubomudrov in, for he was dead beat. The veins stood 
out on his brow, and I counseled him to get a lift in a cart on the 
morrow, but he said he would go all the way to Jordan on foot, and 
perhaps coming home he’d get on a mule; it didn’t matter so much 
going home, and if it were to save him dying or going mad he’d do it. 
[...] 

At Nazareth they waited some while, but on the morning of 17th 
March decided to begin the journey back to Jerusalem. 

The return was commenced in complete disorder. Near the village 
Khuvar a great gale sprang up, blowing in the faces of the pilgrims, the 
sky filled with leaden-colored clouds in which every minute the white 
lightning flickered. The storm came up, darkening the day, the road 
was swept by blinding lightning, accompanied by the most appalling 
detonations of thunder. What the pilgrims felt, especially the women, 
who believe literally that the thunder is the voice of God, must be left 
to the imagination. From all the mountains around, the echoes grum- 
bled, the lightning darted from all imaginable quarters, and the great 
leaden-colored cumuli [clouds] oppressed the air with their weight and 
the senses with their darkness. The caravan was filled with terror. Most 
of the pilgrims stopped of theit own accord and prostrated themselves 
on the hillside, and even while they did so, after one final overwhelm- 
ing explosion of the thunder, the clouds opened and discharged them- 
selves in torrential rain. Down rushed the rain impetuous. 

Stinging through the rain came large hailstones. On all the land- 
scape there was not shelter for a cat. That was the least of the matter, 
however. In less time than it is written, rivulets were born in the hills 
and they quickly became rivers; the road itself became a running 
stream, and the pilgrims stood up to the knee and even up to the waist 
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in water. Imagine seven hundred English old-age pensioners in such a 
plight, and you have a notion of the age and frailty of the peasants, but 
add to that that they were all worn out with fasting, tired out with 
tramping, and had cold in their bones from the soaking at Tiberias. 

Many fainted, many fell down in the water; some were rescued, 
some drowned. The caravan was, of course, at a standstill, and all who 
had strength to help gave their succor to the feeble, handing round 
vodka and cognac, and placing whom they could upon the asses, 
strapping on the fainting and the bodies of those who were dead. 
Those who retained consciousness sang hymns and crossed themselves 
continuously. 

At length, the storm passing and the water subsiding, the caravan 
moved forward over the slippery mud, and it gained the little village of 
el-Lubban. The weather had become extremely cold and wintry, snow 
and sleet were falling, and the wind pierced to the bone. Bonfires were 
lighted in the Arab village. The children of the village and the stronger 
pilgrims gathered the wood and built the fires, and the others, soaked 
and shivering, or moaning and dying, were placed around the cheerful 
blaze. Hot milk and cognac were served to all, and every effort was 
made to restore the failing. Many died. They gave up their souls to 
God and were glad. There had been terror in the moment of the storm, 
but now peace was attained and none of the pilgrims felt any fear. To 
them the experience was very strange and wonderful; they invested it 
with a personal religious significance. God had a special reason for 
sending the storm and calling so many of their brothers and sisters to 
him. Perhaps all over the world at that moment just as strange things 
were happening. That day was a particular one, not only in the life of 
each individual pilgrim, but in the life of every man in the world, for 
God was walking in the heavens. The bodies of the dead pilgrims were 
laid out in a shed and over them candles were lit, the living pilgrims 
never ceasing to watch and to sing. [...] 

In the first century of Christianity the Patriarch Narcissus, finding 
the lamps in the sepulcher short of oil, went to the brook of Siloam for 
water and filled the vessels of the church with it. Fire came down from 
Heaven and ignited the water so that it burned like oil, and the illumi- 
nation lasted throughout the Easter service. Every Easter Saturday 
since then, fire has appeared from Heaven at the sepulcher. 





22. soaking at Tiberias—earlier the pilgrims were caught in a rainstorm in the 
city of Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee. 
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The miracle is not a new conception. In the Old Testament days 
fire came down from Heaven and consumed the agreeable sacrifice. 
The sacred fire of Holy Saturday is sent by God as a sign that the sac- 
tifice of his Son has been acceptable to him. Perhaps in its origin the 
miracle was a way for the fire-worshippers to pass over into Christian- 
ity without shock. It is even today a great pagan festival, and there are 
as many Muslims as Christians eager to light their lamps and candles 
from it on Holy Saturday afternoon. 

Every Jerusalem Muslim believes in the holy fire??—it is the angel 
of his home; he lights the fire on his hearth from it and believes that it 
gives him fortune. Jerusalem in a strange way identifies its prosperity 
with the miracles of the sacred fire, and its inhabitants know that but 
for the influx of visitors to see it from all the country round, and from 
even the ends of the earth, they would all be much poorer. I have said 
that the Russians rather slighted it, but that does not mean that many 
did not regard it as an extraordinary wonder, a miracle absolutely au- 
thenticated. 

T had a long talk with Liubomudrov. He held that the sacred fire 
breaking out was the sign sent from God that out of death would 
spring life—that Jesus had died, but that he would conquer death. I 
held that the priests produced the fire chemically, and that they under- 
stood it as a symbol and a trite. 

“That is worldly wisdom,” said he in his oracular way; “[TI]he 
cunning deceive, and the simple are deceived. There are, I know, 
frauds, priestly sleight-of-hand, juggling tricks worked by the devil and 
exposed by man. Who is there to believe? What is there to believe? 
There used to be faith by which mountains could be removed, but the 
only person who had faith enough to do it was the devil, and he is 
always doing it. But I have always understood that at the sepulcher on 
Holy Saturday God gave a palpable sign. Though all other miracles 
were frauds, inventions, sleight-of-hand, yet the sacred fire was a 
heavenly manifestation on earth.” 


23. holy fire—a “miracle” that has occurred every year since at least 1106 at 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem. On the day before Orthodox 
Easter, the Greek Patriarch or another bishop enters the Holy Sepulcher, 
where “fire from heaven” descends to ignite a bundle of thirty-three candles 
held by the patriarch. The patriarch exits the Holy Sepulcher and passes the 
fire to candles held by spectators, who in turn light candles held by others in 
the crowd. 
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I tried to point out that all events were really miracles, therefore 
full of mystery. That our life was nothing but miracles, that we were 
borne up on miracles like a ship on the waves of the sea, but that did 
not please the comic at all. He was out to see a definitely explained 
infraction of the harmony of nature, a real impinging of the afterlife 
upon the present life, Heaven upon earth, and he had in readiness a 
lamp with two wicks that he intended to light with “the light that never 
was on sea or land,” and take back to Russia to his cottage and his 
church. [...] 

About two o’clock in the afternoon the shouts and shrieks of the 
worshippers [at the sepulcher] were hushed at the appearance of the 
patriarch and his clergy and the commencement of the great litany. 
The patriarch, twelve archimandrites, and four deacons were all 
dressed publicly in shining white by the servants of the church. That 
done a procession formed of surpliced clergy** carrying banners de- 
picting Christ’s sufferings, his crucifixion, burial, and glorious resurrec- 
tion. These clergy walked in pairs, and after them also in pairs came 
others carrying wonder-working crosses, then appeared a great number 
of clergy in pairs, many of them carrying sheaves of candles (thir- 
ty-three candles in a sheaf, one for each year of the life of Jesus). Di- 
rectly [as soon as] the sacred fire appeared the clergy would light their 
sheaves of candles and distribute them to the pilgrims. Behind all came 
the patriarch carrying his staff. Three times they went round the ark of 
the grave with hymns, and then standing outside the door of the sep- 
ulcher the patriarch took off his miter and all the emblems of his 
earthly glory before entering. A dragoman* broke the seals with 
which the door of the sepulcher was sealed and the patriarch was al- 
lowed to go in. Before entering, deacons gave him armfuls of candles 
to light when the fire should appear. 

The disrobing of the patriarch before his entrance to the shrine of 
shrines is by way of protestation that he takes no chemicals—or at 
least the simple understand it so. He went into the chamber in a state 
as near to nakedness as decency permitted, and when he had entered, 
the door was immediately shut upon him again. The throbbing multi- 
tude was filled with a strange silence, and the minds of many people 
occupied with conjectures as to what was happening in the holy of 
holies into which the patriarch had disappeared, and from which in a 


24. surpliced clergy—clergy wearing liturgical vestments. 
25. dragoman—an interpreter for Orthodox clerics in Arabic-speaking lands. 
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short while would appear the sign from Heaven, the one slender sign 
for them of God’s interference in a prosaic world. 

The suspense was awful, the outbreak of the heavy bells above us 
something unearthly. Every neck was craned just as every limb was 
squeezed and crushed in the great “passion toward the sepulcher.” In 
those minutes of “God’s hesitation” there passed in the minds of the 
believers ages of exaltation mingled with doubt. 

At last from the wall of the north side of the ark of the grave 
burst a great blaze of yellow light illumining the heads of the throng, 
and spreading with strange rapidity, as candle was passed to candle. 
From the interior of the ark sheaves of candles all lighted were handed 
out by the patriarch, the sheaves having, as I said, thirty-three candles 
in each—the years of Jesus’s life. Quick as thought, the years and can- 
dles were distributed, clutched, hung overhead on ribbons, dropped to 
the close-wedged crowd. On our faces and our clothes hot wax kept 
dropping, and now and then flames singed our ears. “Never mind,” 
said one pilgrim to me; “the sacred fire cannot hurt anyone for the first 
half-hour after it has come.” Exalted Easterners took whole sheaves of 
lighted candles and plunged them into their bosoms to extinguish 
them; many willfully applied the flames to their bare flesh and cried 
out in joy and ecstasy. Hundreds of pilgrims produced their black 
death-caps filled with sweet scented cotton-wool, and they extin- 
guished the candles in them. These death-caps embroidered with 
bright silver crosses, they proposed to keep to their death days and 
wear in the grave, cotton-wool and all. Other pilgrims carefully pre- 
served their sacred fire, and getting out of the mob as quickly as they 
could, carried it to the hostelry, protecting it from the wind with their 
open palms. Others, more provident, lit the wicks in their double lan- 
terns. 

As for the crowd, as a crowd it was to all appearance mad with 
ecstasy as if under the influence of some extraordinary drug or charm. 
The people shouted, yelled, sang, danced, fought, with such diversity 
of manner and object, and in such a variety of dress and language, that 
the calm onlooker thought of the tale full of sound and fury told by an 
idiot and signifying nothing.*6 There was one guiding cry, howev- 
er—that one taken seemingly from the lips of the patriarch, and re- 


26. tale full of sound and fury told by an idiot and signifying nothing—slight alteration 
of a passage from Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 
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peated in every language of the Orthodox East—Kyrie eleison,?’ Khristos 
voskrese,*® [...] and as on Easter eve in Russia the happy Slavs kissed one 
another in rapture, finding themselves once more in the moment of 
revelation brothers and sisters in Christ and full of love for one another. 


27. Kyrie eleison—Lotd have mercy [Greek]. 
28. Khristos voskrese—Christ is risen [Russian]. 
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28. Modern Music Inspired by the 
Church 


grew much enamored with Western music and imported 

Italian musicians—then considered the most talented in 
Europe—to entertain the Russian court. Though an unpopular 
ruler, Anna’s patronage significantly influenced the arts in Rus- 
sia, and her sponsorship of foreign composers spread knowledge 
of Western music among the educated classes to an unprece- 
dented degree. Catherine the Great (1762-1796) likewise enticed 
dozens of Italian musicians to live and practice their craft at the 
St. Petersburg court. She allowed Russian composers—most no- 
tably Maksim Berezovsky and Dmitry Bortniansky (technically a 
Ukrainian)—to study and develop their craft in Italy. While 
abroad Bortniansky dabbled in Western forms such as piano so- 
natas, French song cycles, and Italian opera. After returning to 
Russia, however, he turned his attention to church music, and he 
was appointed in 1796 as the director of the Imperial Chapel 
Choir, the most influential position in all of Russian church mu- 
sic. There he remained true to the Orthodox tradition by limiting 
his compositions to the human voice. But he also incorporated 
the polyphony he learned in Italy, a feature largely unknown at 
this time in Russian churches. 


Pp: the Great’s niece, the Empress Anna (1730-1740), 
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A subsequent director of the chapel choir, Aleksei Lvov 
(1836-1861) found inspiration in Germanic rather than Italian 
forms. Lvov’s compositions often began with melodies from tra- 
ditional Orthodox hymns, which he then abridged and harmo- 
nized, continuing his predecessor’s experiments with multiple 
voices. The result was music both familiar and novel. 

Two decades later, in the 1880s, Aleksandr Arkhangelsky 
took the dramatic step of appointing women to the chapel choir. 
Worshippers now heard not only multiple voices, but mixed 
voices singing multiple lines. In just over fifty years the music 
issuing from Russian church choirs had grown noticeably more 
complex and varied. 

Such trends toward Western forms, however, were neither 
straight nor unmitigated. Take Mikhail Glinka, who worked for 
the Imperial Chapel during a short spell in the 1830s. His secular 
opetas incorporated Russian folk melodies but mimicked West- 
ern forms. And although he experimented briefly in the Italianate 
style, Glinka soon decided that Western forms were entirely in- 
appropriate for Orthodox music. We thus find in his work two 
radically different approaches: in his secular operas he appropri- 
ated traditional folk melodies of the motherland into standard 
Italian forms. In his church music, on the other hand, he largely 
abandoned the major and minor keys that framed all of Western 
music at the time, turning instead to the modal harmonies char- 
acteristic of older chants and folk songs. 
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28.1 Peter Tchaikovsky, Dzvzne Liturgy (1878) 


USSR Ministry of Culture Chamber Choir, performance of “Liturgy of St. John 

Chrysostom, Op. 41: Hymn of the Cherubim,” by Peter Tchaikovsky, on Sacred 

Treasures: Choral Masterworks from Russia, Hearts of Space, 1998, compact disc; 
YouTube, http:/ /www.youtube.com/watch?v=vyFkPd6fEul. 





Figure 133. Peter Tchaikovsky, n.d. 


For over twenty years, Petr (Peter) Tchaikovsky (1840-1893), 
Russia’s most famous composer, spent almost every summer in 
Ukraine. During one of these sojourns he wrote to his patron, 
Nedezhda von Meck, about his infatuation with the Ukrainian 
landscape, folk traditions, and music.! Although not a regular 
church-goer, he occasionally visited Ukrainian Orthodox 
churches and monasteries for inspiration. “I was so impressed by 
the extraordinarily beautiful service,” he wrote after one visit. 


1. Lydia Korniy, “Pyotr I?yich Tchaikovsky (1840-1893): Liturgy of Saint 
John Chrysostom Op. 41,” trans. Irena Stecura, liner notes, on Tchaikovsky: Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom, Naxos, 1998, compact disc. 
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Chrysostom’s liturgy “is one of the greatest works of art. If one 
takes part in the services closely one cannot but be moved by the 
spirit.” 

These visits inspired Tchaikovsky in the summer of 1878 to 
compose a cycle of songs for the liturgy. He did not approach 
the project lightly: imperial law at the time forbade composing or 
singing music not approved by the Imperial Chapel. Such a stip- 
ulation, of course, placed the director of the Imperial Chapel in a 
powerful position, and it nurtured directors who, according to 
Lydia Korniy, “were more hungry for power than they were con- 
cerned with music.” Tchaikovsky despised the Chapel, “which 
jealously guards this monopoly and vehemently opposes new 
compositions for the holy texts.” Indeed, when Tchaikovsky’s 
score for the Divine Liturgy came off the presses, the Chapel’s 
director protested and the matter ended up in court. Tchaikovsky 
eventually won the case, but the victory did not stop other church 
authorities from complaining about the work’s novelty and its 
unsanctioned status. 

Such complaints may seem strange to the modern listener, 
who will be struck by how closely Tchaikovsky’s Divine Liturgy 
hews to traditional forms. It is, in Korniy’s words, “relatively re- 
strained in its strict harmonies, purposely avoiding colour and 
expression.” Tchaikovsky intentionally eschewed the expres- 
siveness and emotionalism so apparent in his other work, partic- 
ularly in his symphonies. 

The recording here contains a single piece from the liturgy: 
the “Cherubikon,” or “Cherubic Hymn,” which includes poly- 
phonic elements and thus the complexity that made some lead- 
ers nervous. The musicologist Vladimir Morosan terms the 
“Cherubic Hymn” the “most sacred portion of the Divine Litur- 
gy,” in which “the faithful are likened to the highest of the an- 
gelic ranks.” In Tchaikovsky’s setting, “an appropriate mood of 
hushed mystery and awe is established in the initial section,” 
and then “sudden chordal fanfares resound” when the choir 
acknowledges “the life-creating Trinity.” “This is perhaps the 
first time in the Liturgy that [Tchaikovsky] permits himself to 
approach the sacred text in a dramatic manner, albeit briefly; the 
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third section of the hymn returns to the otherworldly serenity 
with which the hymn began.”? 


Audio recording: Tchaikovsky, “Cherubikon” from Divine Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom 


“Cherubikon” 


Petr Chaikovskii: Polnoe sobranie dukhoynomuzykal’nykh proizvedenii, ed. 
Vladimir Morosan (Madison, CT: Musica Russica, 1996), 9. 


Let us who mystically represent the Cherubim 
And who sing to the thrice-holy hymn 

To the life-giving Trinity, 

Now lay aside all cares of this life, 

(Amen.) 

That we may receive the king of all, 

Who comes invisibly upborne by the angelic host. 
Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 


2. Vladimir Morosan, “The Sacred Choral Works of Peter Tchaikovsky,” in 
Petr Chaikovskii: Polnoe sobranie dukhovnomuzykal’nykh proizvedenii (Madison, CT: 
Musica Russica, 1996), xci—xcii. 
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28.2 Sergei Rachmaninov, Vespers (1915) 


USSR Ministry of Culture Chamber Choir, directed by Valeri Poliansky, per- 
formance of “Blessed Be the Man,” from Vespers, by Sergei Rachmaninov, 
Dormition of the Theotokos Cathedral, 1986, compact disc; YouTube, 
http://www.youtube.com/watch?Pv=NIIREpxnkzU. 


Robert Shaw and the Robert Shaw Festival Singers, performance of “Glory to 
God in the Highest,” from Vespers, by Sergei Rachmaninov, Telarc, 1990, 
compact disc; YouTube, http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ibrVSQsIkEM. 
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Figure 134. “Come, Let Us Worship,” Vespers, 1915 
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Like Tchaikovsky, Sergei Rachmaninov (1873-1943) also 
ptoduced a setting of John Chrysostom’s Divine Liturgy. But 
Rachmaninov’s Al/-Night Vigil (sometimes translated as Vespers) 
is a more mature and celebrated work. Francis Maes argues that 
the Vigil, first performed in 1915, constitutes Rachmaninov’s fin- 
est achievement.? Although it is less flashy than his bet- 
ter-known works (his symphonies and concertos remain a central 
part of the modern orchestral repertoire), Rachmaninov claimed 
that the Vigil was one of his two favorite compositions. In fact he 
requested that the fifth movement, “Now Let Your Servant De- 
part,” be sung at his funeral.4 





Figure 135. Sergei Rchmaninov, early 1900s 


Also like Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninov was not particularly 
devout. He rarely attended church, a lacuna that, in the words of 
Nick Jones “had to be smoothed over in 1903 to permit him a 


3. Francis Maes, A History of Russian Music: From Kamarinskaya to Babi Yar, 
trans. Arnold J. Pomerans and Erica Pomerans (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 2002), 206. 

4. Sergei Bertensson, Jay Leyda, and Sophia Satina, Sergei Rachmaninoff? A 
Lifetime in Music (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2001), 190-192. 
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church wedding.”> Yet church music moved him, and he in- 
voked chant and Orthodox forms in many other secular compo- 
sitions. 

The Vigil evokes the all-night services celebrated in Russian 
monasteries on the eves of holy days. Rachmaninov drew his texts 
from the Gospels and the Psalms and borrowed melodies and 
forms from Byzantine, Russian, and Ukrainian chant. 

Yet Rachmaninov’s score departs significantly from the sim- 
ple forms that inspired it: the Vigi/ morphs at times into three-, 
five-, six-, and eight-part harmony. In the second selection 
here—“Glory to God in the Highest”—eleven-part harmony 
emerges! But despite this complexity, Rachmaninov somehow 
ptesetves a mood of simplicity and calm. Here is a composer at 
the height of his powers spinning something complex out of 
simple forms, while still maintaining the fundamental illusion of 
simplicity. 


Audio recording: Rachmaninov, “Blessed Be the Man” from Vespers 


“Blessed Be the Man” 
Nick Jones, liner notes, Rachmaninoff: Vespers (Telarc, 1990). 


Blessed be the man who walks not in the counsel of the wicked. 
Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 

For the Lord knows the way for the righteous, 

And the way of the wicked will perish. 

eluia, alleluia, alleluia. Serve the Lord with fear 

nd rejoice in him with trembling. 

eluia, alleluia, alleluia. 
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5. Nick Jones, liner notes, Rachmaninoff: Vespers (Telarc, 1990). 
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essed are all who rely on him. 
eluia, alleluia, alleluia. Arise, O Lord, 
ave me, O my God. 
eluia, alleluia, alleluia. 
is the Lord’s salvation, 
nd your blessing be on your people. 
Sh 
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eluia, alleluia, alleluia. 

ory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit. 
ow and ever and to ages of ages. Amen. 

eluia, alleluia, alleluia. 

ry to you, O Lord. 
uia, alleluia, alleluia. 
ory to you, O Lord. 
uia, alleluia, alleluia. 
ory to you, O Lord. 
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Audio recording: Rachmaninov, “Glory to God in the Highest” from V’es- 


pers 
“Glory to God in the Highest (Six Psalms)” 
Nick Jones. Liner Notes. Rachmaninoff Vespers (Telarc, 1990). 


Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, 
Good will toward men, 

Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, 
Good will toward men. 

O Lord, unseal my lips 

And my mouth shall proclaim your praise. 

O Lord, unseal my lips 

And my mouth shall proclaim your praise. 
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28.3 Igor Stravinsky, Symphony of Psalms (1930) 


Minchner Philharmoniker, directed by Sergiu Celibidache, performance of 
“Exaudi orationem meam, Domine,” from Symphony of Psalms, by Igor Stravin- 
sky, on Fauré: Requiem/ Stravinsky: Symphony of Psalms, (EMI Classics, 2004), 
compact disc; YouTube, 
http://www.youtube.com/watchPv=ccQMDSY¢gXPE&list=PLA51 E6B04E4 
C9A580. 


The Russian-born conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Sergei Kusevitsky, commissioned the great Russian 
modernist, Igor Stravinsky, to produce a piece celebrating the 
Orchestra’s fiftieth anniversary. The result, which premiered in 
1930, was Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms. 





Figure 136. Igor Stravinsky, n.d. 


Even casual listeners will quickly notice ways that the Sym- 
phony of Psalms departs from traditional Orthodox music, par- 
ticularly in the use of musical instruments and lyrics sung in ... 
Latin! This language of the Roman Catholic Church was itself 
reason enough for some Orthodox clerics to dismiss the piece 
out-of-hand. Still, the work captures something of the solemnity 
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of a Russian church service, if little of the traditional melodies or 
harmonizations. 

Though it’s sometimes termed a “neo-classical” piece for its 
use of counterpoint technique, most listeners today will recog- 
nize the Symphony of Psalms as a modernist work. It is eccentric: 
Stravinsky dispensed with the orchestra’s entire string section, 
replacing violins, violas, cellos, and basses with two pianos. Only 
at the end of the first movement do the dissonant themes (mostly 
E-minor chords) resolve into something resembling traditional 
harmonies. 

Stravinsky acknowledged the influence of traditional Ortho- 
dox music on this work, but in a somewhat roundabout and dis- 
missive manner: 

I was not aware of “Phrygian modes,” “Gregorian chants,” 

“Byzantinisms,” or anything else of the sort while composing 

this music, though, of course, the “influences” said to be de- 

noted by such script-writers’ baggage stickers may very well 
have been operative. Byzantium was a source of Russian cul- 
ture, after all, and according to the current classification sys- 
tems, I may be classified as a “Russian,” but what little I know 
of Byzantine music was learned [...] after I composed the 
Symphony of Psalms.° 


Audio recording: Stravinsky, “Exaudi orationem meam, Domine” from 
Symphony of Psalms 


6. Igor Stravinsky and Robert Craft, “A Quintet of Dialogues,” Perspectives of 
New Music 1 no. 1 (1962): 16. 
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“Rxraudi orationem meam” 


Stravinsky produced this text—Psalm 39:12—13—from the Latin Vulgate. The 
translation here is from the NRSV. 


Hear my prayer, O Lord, 
And give ear to my cry 
Do not hold your peace at my tears. 
For I am your passing guest, 
An alien, like all my forebears. 
Turn your gaze away from me, that I may smile again, 
Before I depart and am no mote. 


29, Orthodoxy in Nineteenth-Century Literature 


29. Orthodoxy in Nineteenth-Century 
Literature 


s a fundamental basis of Russian and Greek culture, 
Ae Orthodoxy makes numerous appearances in the 

iterature of both. One can choose from hundreds of 
wotks when seeking examples of Orthodox themes in nine- 
teenth-century literature, and space constraints force us to omit 
many superb examples. Below are two short stories and excerpts 
from three novels in which Eastern Orthodoxy plays an especial- 
ly prominent role. 
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29.1 Pomialovsky (1862-1863), Seminary Sketches 


N. G. Pomyalovsky, Seminary Sketches, trans. Alfred R. Kuhn (Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1973), 46-48, 86-87, 111, 154-155, 192-199. © 1973 
by Cornell University Press. Used by permission of the publisher, Cornell 
University Press. 


The Russian “seminary” was not a seminary as we under- 
stand the term in the West, that is, a graduate school for those 
already holding a college or university degree. A seminary was, 
rather, an elementary and secondary school that taught both sec- 
ular and religious subjects to the sons of clergy. In imperial Rus- 
sia sons of priests could not attend secular schools: seminary was 
their only option. Conversely, children whose fathers were not 
clergy usually could not attend seminaries. The educational sys- 
tem, in other words, treated the children of priests like members 
of a separate caste. 
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Figure 137. Nikolai Nevrev, “Nikolai Pomialovsky,” 1860 


A seminary education rarely led to an illustrious career. In 
fact seminary students seldom completed the curriculum, and 
most failed to obtain ordination as priests. The church required 
those who did complete their education to marry before being 
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ordained, and graduates almost always married within their cler- 
ical caste.! 

A seminary students could choose to become a sexton or a 
deacon without being ordained. But he first had to find and 
marry the daughter of a deceased or soon-to-be deceased deacon 
or sexton whose death opened the position. Such marriages, 
needless to say, were often less than happy. 

Deacons, psalmists, and sextons were generally poor and 
widely stereotyped—sometimes fairly and sometimes not—as 
drunken, ignorant, rapacious, and petty. Village priests earned 
slightly more money than the lower clergy but still lived modestly 
or meagerly. 

Priests served as agents of the state, forced by their station to 
compile and file records on births, deaths, and marriages. The 
state also required them to report illegal or suspicious activity. 
Such responsibilities won them little trust with their parishion- 
ers. 

Nikolai Pomialovsky (1835-1863), whose fiction focuses on 
the difficult lives of the lower classes, himself attended seminary 
and became convinced that the backwardness and brutality of a 
seminary education accounted in part for the dismal state of the 
rutal clergy. His fictional work, Seminary Sketches, drew heavily 
on his own experiences in school. By the end of the excerpt be- 
low, Pomialovsky drops any pretense of fiction and launches a 
jeremiad against seminaries and, by implication, the church it- 
self. There is no attempt at balance or judiciousness here; this is 
a rant. 


[...| The principal pedagogical method in the seminary was 
rote-learning, a terrifying, deadening rote-learning. It became part of a 
student’s flesh and blood. To omit a letter or misplace a word was 
considered a crime. Sitting before their books, students would endlessly 
and senselessly repeat “shame and disgrace, shame and disgrace, shame 
and disgrace ... later ... befell, fell, fell ... shame and disgrace later 
fell ...” Such slave labor continued until the phrase “shame and disgrace” 
was indelibly imprinted in the student’s head forever. Students were so 
miserable during a lesson that studying produced physical suffering 


1. See Alfred R. Kuhn’s introduction to the text below. 
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expressed by the song: “Blessed are those creatures who do not know 
our teachers.” Together with the blind rote-learning, another remarka- 
ble feature of the educational system was its disputations. The teachers 
received a scholastic education, [...] were nourished on the niceties of 
church rhetoric and raised on a philosophy that teaches “All men are 
mortal, Caius is a man, therefore Caius is mortal’; or, “All men are 
immortal, Caius is a man, therefore Caius is immortal”; or, “The soul is 
joined to the body by a previously established law’; or, “Laws of simi- 
larity and contrariety invariably derive from our ‘Tl or from our 
self-awareness”; or, “Light destroys darkness”; or, “Submissiveness is 
the source of every good, but freethinking is ruinous and disgraceful,” 
and so forth. (They practiced dialectics, resolving such questions as 
“Can the devil commit sin?” “Is the essence of man’s spirit affected in 
the afterlife by the state of death?”; “Does original sin contain in embryo, 
as it were, all mortal sins, voluntary and involuntary?”; “Which comes 
first, faith before love or love before faithr’’; and so forth.) Their brains 
eventually ossified in debates where they triumphantly orated pro and 
contra on the same proposition, depending on the orders of their su- 
petiors, and put to use all one hundred rhetorical devices as well as every 
known sophistry and paralogism.? Even during childhood they dis- 
played a propensity for solving such questions as “What is an es- 
sence?”’; “What is a whole?”’; “Will Socrates and other virtuous phi- 
losophers of paganism be saved?”’; and they earnestly wished that the 
answer would be no. The teachers were especially fond of proving that 
man is an immortal being gifted with a free soul, the king of the uni- 
verse, even though, strangely enough, in real life they could barely 
conceal theit conviction that man was nothing but a featherless rooster. 
All this was implied in their disputations. A student racked his brain 
until his head hurt when he had to solve the great questions posed by 
these philosopher-teachers; fortunately for him, disputations were rare 
events and generally they were considered an academic luxury. The 
all-devouring rote-learning reigned supreme ... Is it surprising that such 
learning only repelled students and that they preferred spitting contests 
or drawing a string through their nose to studying the lesson? [...] 
Sipping kvass? from a tin cup, [the teacher] Lobov looked over 
the register and indicated by name who should go to the stove for a 





2. paralogism—a fallacious argument. 
3. kvass—a slightly fermented beverage made from rye or bread with malt. 
Sometimes called “rye beer.” 
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whipping, who should kneel in front of the blackboard, who should 
kneel on the edge of a desk, who should go without dinner, and who 
was not allowed into town. Lobov’s class became decorated with fig- 
ures placed in a variety of positions. He then began questioning stu- 
dents who knew their lesson, correcting them when they did not an- 
swet word for word, and washing down seminarian erudition with a 
strongly scented kvass. Usually he wore galoshes and did not remove 
his reddish greatcoat. When the student finished his recitation, he 
reached into his coat pocket, took out a rather large pie and began 
devouring it with gusto. The seminarians greedily watched the disap- 
pearing pie. Lobov was in the habit of breakfasting in class, combining 
food for the spirit with food for the body. 

After examining five students, he began dozing off and finally fell 
asleep, snoring softly. The student he was questioning had to wait for 
the great teacher to awake and begin again. Lobov would never explain 
his assignments; that would be, as he put it, extravagant, and so he 
would indicate with his fingernail from those to these in a book, leav- 
ing it up to the student to learn the lesson by the next class. 

Was this great pedagogue whipped too often in his youth, or not 
enough? 

Morpheus‘ whistled softly through the pedagogue’s nose, and the 
students who were kneeling or standing at attention took advantage of 
the opportunity. A low murmuring broke out, and the seminarians’ 
innocent games got under way: checkers, feast days (a card game), 
buttons, pinches, raps, and so forth. The bell rang, the teacher woke 
up, the usual prayer was said, the teacher left, and the classroom filled 
with the usual noise. 

The second class, Latin, was taught by Dolbezhin. Dolbezhin, too, 
was a huge man, tubercular, irritable, and extraordinarily strict. No- 
body liked to joke with him, and he used such obscene curses in class 
that you would not believe your ears. He considered it a most sacred 
duty to whip everyone in his class by the end of the term, well-behaved 
and diligent students included, so that no one escaped a birching. The 
demon of seminary envy tormented him at the end of one term when 
there were still two students in his class who had not been whipped 
because they had behaved extremely cautiously. Although he could 
find fault with nothing, he nevertheless hunted up an excuse. [...] 


4. Morpheus—the god of dreams in Greek mythology. 
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[The teacher Pavel Fedorovich] intentionally calls on the most 
notorious sluggards, remarkable for their extreme, mindless ignorance. 

“Berezin, tell me where to place tenths.” 

“Tn the tenth place.” 

“Excellent. And how old are you?” 

“Twenty-one.” 

“And how long have you been studying?” 

“This is my ninth year.” 

“And it’s plain that you have not been unsuccessful for eight years. 
And in the future keep up the good work. And now listen to how our 
[student] Teterin translates. The translation should have gone: ‘Dioge- 
nes, after seeing a small city with huge gates, said: Men of Myndus, bar 
your gates, lest the city should run away.’ The Greek word for men is 
andres. Here is Teterin’s translation: ‘Andrei, shut the wicket, a wolf is 
coming.’ He also signed for boots in the following way: Peters Teterins 
were given boots. “Well, listen, Peters Teterins, what is the sea?” 

“Water.” 

“What does it taste like?’ 

“Tt’s wet.” 

It was said of Peters Teterins that he translated maximus as 
Maksim; when they began to prompt him that maximus means very 
large, he came out with ‘very large Maksim.’ 

“Well, Pototsky, conjugate Virgin Mary 

“T am the Virgin, you are the Virgin, he is the Virgin, we are vit- 
gins, you are virgins, they are virgins.” 

“Well done. Conjugate ‘blockhead.”” 

“T am a blockhead ...” 

“Precisely. That’s enough.” [...] 

The clear ring of a bell announced the hour for evening study. 

Reality, to which [the student nicknamed “Carp’] had closed his 
eyes and shut his ears forced its way into his consciousness against his 
will, and revealed the utter childishness of his agitated imagination. He 
was sitting in class, in the back row, with his chin sadly on his chest. 
Conscience-stricken, he chased his dreams away and, as a result, he 
had no place, either within himself or in the world outside, where he 
could hide, but his body and soul demanded activity. In his pain Carp 
did not know what to do. He was very unhappy. 

“Lord,” he was thinking in unbearable anguish, “if only I could 
get sick!” This idea jolted his fantasies into a new direction. He had no 
other refuge but his imagination. And Carp is sick ... he is at death’s 
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door ... his family is crying near his bed and bids farewell “until the 
joyful morn ...” Carp prepares to cross into eternity ... the end is 
near ... But from then on his dream changes course because he does not 
want to die. Nikolai the wonder-worker appears, cures Carp, and 
commands that he seek salvation in the wilderness ... Carp pictures to 
himself a desolate, peaceful, angelic life, difficult feats, hymns, conver- 
sations with God. ... He becomes a great saint ... He receives the gift of 
prophecy and wonder-working. ... Local inhabitants gather to pay him 
homage ... He fasts for many years, prays, mortifies his flesh, does good 
deeds, and at last he sees himself summoned by the Lord, he sees his 
blessed remains, he sees ... 

“Carp!” 

This was not a voice from Heaven, but from the seminary. [...] 
Carp saw the terrible [student nicknamed] Muscles standing before him, 
and he instinctively drew back. ... 

“My God, he’s come to beat me up again!’ Carp thought. [...] 

[In church Carp] began studying the religiosity of his fellow wor- 
shippers. Students liked their seminary temple better than the monas- 
tery’s because they could worship only in the temple where they were 
also flogged. The private service was shorter and gayer: it was abridged 
and enlivened as much as possible. The sexton, a student, intoned the 
words so quickly when he read the psalms that all you could hear was 
the smacking of his tongue and lips, but the sense ... students did not 
insist that it make sense. ... “Leave it be,” they used to say. To charac- 
terize church services in the seminary we must tell the reader the fol- 
lowing anecdote. Two merchants, one very fat, the other so-so, were 
sitting in a steaming bathhouse and discussing spiritual matters. “No, 
you tell me,” the so-so merchant says, “what is a sexton?” “It’s obvious, 
he’s a servant of God,” the fat one answered. “That’s nonsense.” “What 
is a sexton, you tell me!” “T’ll tell you right away,” answered the one who 
had asked the question. “A sexton,” he says, “is a pipe through which 
the voice of God passes, but ... it doesn’t touch it, that’s what!” “Right,” 
the fat one agreed, “you hitted the nail right on the head.” After such a 
definition the reader will understand us when we say that seminarians 
were not celebrants during the vigil service, they were simply pipes ... In 
addition to the sexton’s unintelligible reading there was also some gto- 
tesque singing. The mixed fellowship liked to blast, roar, bellow, and 
shriek—these terms describe the thunderous singing in the seminary. 

Singers and supplicants would stand and egg on those seminarians 
whose bellows and windpipes are well constructed. When the seminary 
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prays, it roars. ... But if only this were the end of it: in the Russian land 
nonsensical reading and aneurismal singing accompany most Orthodox 
services, but a devout Russian has long grown accustomed to it, and the 
service still nourishes his religious feeling; no doubt, this long-suffering, 
devout human being would become indignant if he went to a vigil ser- 
vice in the seminary. [...] Worshippers would shove each other, laugh, 
and spit again and again. ... Only ragamuffins standing in the front rows 
behaved decently, but students in the middle were screened by other 
classmates, and they played cards and dice. [The student nicknamed] 
Polecat was picking pockets, Sneezer, a second-termer, was asleep on 
his coat, Pavka, a townie who had been detained at school because of 
laziness, was studying a lesson. ... Massages, pinches, spitballs, and slaps 
were only somewhat less frequent and more restrained in comparison 
with the usual study hour. 

In the seminary all this was called going to church. ... 

But we cannot hold back our angry thoughts. And we will not 
hold them back. We will speak our mind—fortunately, times are such 
that one may speak out and must speak out. ... 

Seminarians have their own kind of religiosity. In the seminary 
you will always find a mixture of wild fanaticism and complete person- 
al indifference to religion. The fanaticism of seminarians, like every 
fanaticism, contains not a drop, shadow or hint of that feeling of 
Christian love that forgives, reconciles, and equalizes everything. A 
fanatical seminarian considers Catholics, and especially Lutherans, to 
be such villains that for them fires have been stoked and hooks forged 
in Hell from time immemorial. In addition, every seminary fanatic is 
invariably something of an ignoramus, as are all fanatics. Ask him the 
difference between Catholic and Orthodox, Orthodox and Lutheran, 
and he will spout more nonsense than any peasant woman from the 
most out-of-the-way village, and yet, he will consider it his duty, indeed 
his calling, to hate Catholics and Protestants. But such students are to 
be pitied, to be pitied: if you prepare their religious attitude for dissec- 
tion, if you remove the sheet that adorns its essential nature and con- 
ceals it from the non-specialist or the imperceptive observer, if you 
unravel the scholastic and dialectical snares preventing a bold, accurate 
analysis of the facts, do you know what you will find in most instances 
of seminary religiosity? You will find complete, absolute atheism, not a 
conscious atheism, but rather the animal atheism of an uneducated 
man, the atheism of a cat or dog. They call themselves believers, and 
they lie: they neither believe in nor rely upon that God to whom 
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woman, children, idealists, and people in misfortune like to turn. And 
what could develop a religious feeling in them? Certainly not the sa- 
cred subjects that they memorize while cursing and gritting their teeth! 
These subjects, covered by their authors with muck and buffets, cor- 
rupt human beings. Seminary texts are written in such an atrocious 
language and are paved with such impassable rocks that they can pro- 
duce, at best, a kind of spiritual whey, but they cannot awaken a reli- 
gious feeling in a student. Reading a seminary textbook is like biting 
through a thick rope. But try biting this rope, try memorizing all this 
seminary nonsense word for word, letter for letter, and at the same 
time see if you can bring yourself to believe it and turn it into a convic- 
tion, to make it part of your “flesh and blood,” as one seminary teach- 
et enjoined his students; if you do, I assure you that you will take leave 
of your senses forever. But the main cause, the real heart of all this, is 
not the rocky, stony, thorny content of these courses. Although reli- 
gion is not disseminated in the seminary with fire and sword, as with 
the followers of Muhammed, it is disseminated with birches, hungry 
stomachs, the pulling of hair from the head, punches, and slaps. [...] 

When children enter adolescence, only idiots remain stubborn fa- 
natics, and all they take from the seminary is a fear of the devil and 
Hell, and a hatred for infidels and scholars, but they do not receive 
from the seminary that love for man preached by Christ, those feelings 
and principles that today are called humanitarian [...] [M]ost seminari- 
ans, as they grow older, sense that there was something wrong with their 
schooling, and they became totally indifferent to the faith for which they 
had been so cruelly whipped for so many years. Most students are 
shaped in this way; nevertheless, there remains a minority composed of 
the most intelligent seminarians, the flower of seminary youth. These 
intelligent seminarians fall into three types. The first type tends to be 
idealistic, spiritualistic, and mystical, but at the same time it consists of 
people who are innately honest and decent, of good people. In the 
course of their independent development they use their own individual 
minds and experiences to purge the seminary faith flogged into their 
souls of all its horrors, and they then create a new faith of their own, a 
human faith which, after donning their cassocks and becoming priests, 
they preach to their parishes under the name of the Orthodox faith. The 
people love such priests, and the so-called nihilists respect them, be- 
cause these priests are fine people. 

Seminarians with a materialistic bent make up the second type. A 
time comes when their ideas are in a state of ferment, basic questions 
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arise that demand categorical answers, theit convictions began to wa- 
ver, and then these people, by dint of their own dialectic and guided by 
observations of life and nature, break the chain of contradictions and 
doubts seizing their souls and begin reading writers like Feuerbach,° 
for example, whose prohibited book is even dedicated to seminarians 
in the Russian translation; after this they become profoundly atheistic 
and abandon their religious vocation consciously, freely, and honestly, 
considering it dishonorable to preach something they themselves do 
not understand and for which they are fed at their parishioners’ ex- 
pense. These are fine people, too. At first these seminarians regret that 
they must renounce eternal life, as their materialism demands, but later 
they find strength within themselves to live with their renunciation, 
they achieve peace of mind, and then there is no turning back in the 
development of a seminarian atheist. They are invariably honest people 
and, if they do not become sensualists, active people whom everyone 
values. Having become atheists, they would never think of preaching a 
violent godlessness. Their definition of atheism itself is completely 
different from our usual definition of the term. Here is how they 
summarize their nihilism: “In matters of conscience and basic convic- 
tions it is unlawful and pernicious for anyone to forcibly intrude upon 
another’s beliefs; therefore, because I am a man of rational convictions, 
I will not go out and demolish churches, drown monks, or rip down 
icons from my friends’ walls because in so doing I will not spread my 
convictions; human beings must be educated, not coerced, I am not 
the enemy, I am not the tyrant of the conscience of true believers. I do 
not employ sarcasm, not to mention insults, when I talk with a believer, 
and I do not joke about things he holds sacred unless he permits it; 
otherwise, I will not speak with him concerning matters of faith. But, 
since I do not constrain my fellow man’s freedom of conscience, I do 
not wish mine to be constricted. Can you teach me? If not, move on. 
Do you want me to teach you? If not, I won’t argue, for it’s none of 
my business.” [...] 

But the seminary fashions another type of person out of its intel- 
ligent students: these ate atheists who conceal their unbelief behind 
priestly cassocks. These gentlemen are repulsive  individu- 


5. Feuerbach—Ludwig Feurbach (1804-1822), the German philosopher and 
author of The Essence of Christianity (1841). This work, considered by some as 
the bible of atheistic humanism, had a strong influence on young Russian rad- 
icals in the 1860s. 
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als—thoroughly permeated with a stinking lie that destroys their honor 
and all sense of shame. Hoping to hide their own unbelief, these cas- 
sock-wearing atheists scream louder than anyone about morality and 
religion, usually advocating the most extreme and insane intolerance. If 
these ordained atheists become seminary teachers, look out. Con- 
vinced that unbelief is inherent in every human being and nevertheless 
faced with the necessity of teaching religion, they immediately intro- 
duce both Jesuitry and principles of the Turkish faith into their teach- 
ing. In their opinion the best guardian angels of the seminary are 
squealers, informers, tattletales, sycophants, and traitors, and the most 
effective means of inducing religiosity is to slap, birch, and starve the 
students. They cannot abide Christ’s lesson to his apostles: “In a house 
where they do not believe you, shake off the dust that is on your feet, 
and that’s that”; they want to inject Turkism into the Christian faith: 
“We will flog man for his mortal sins and then drag him to Heaven by 
his hair if we have to—and our work is done!” These ordained atheists 
cultivate their egoism, the source of every atheist’s activity, but they 
defile it and it becomes repulsive whereas the egoism of good atheists 
is a beautiful principle. They preach raging sermons not because they 
fear for the eternal damnation of their fold, but because they fear for 
the eternal damnation of their gold; before every sermon they feel their 
pockets to see if there’s a hole, and if there is, they mend it with a 
sermon instead of a patch. [...] 
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29.2 Emmanuel Rhoides, Papess Joanna (1866) 


Emmanuel Royidis, Pope Joan, trans. Lawrence Durrell (London : Derek 
Verschoyle, 1954), 27-32, 40-47, 56-57, 94-99, 123-126, 128-133, 139-143, 
All attempts to contact publisher failed. 





The apocryphal story of a woman who ascended to the papal 
throne first appeared in a Germanic chronicle published in 1254. 
The Chronica Universalis Mettensis, authoted by a Dominican 
historian in the city of Metz, claims that a pope “Joanna” began 
to rule in 1099 as the first (and only) female pontiff. Another 
popular chronicle of the 1260s, the Chronica Pontificum et Im- 
petatorum, claims that an Englishman (in reality an English 
woman), known as John of Mainz, served as pope for two years 
between the reign of Pope Leo IV (847-855) and Pope Benedict 
III (855-858). 


John Anglicus, born at Mainz, was pope for two years, seven 
months and four days, and died in Rome, after which there was 
a vacancy in the papacy of one month. It is claimed that this 
John was a woman, who as a girl had been led to Athens 
dressed in the clothes of a man by a certain lover of hers. There 
she became proficient in a diversity of branches of knowledge, 
until she had no equal, and, afterward in Rome, she taught the 
liberal arts and had great masters among her students and au- 
dience. A high opinion of her life and learning arose in the city; 
and she was chosen for pope. While pope, however, she be- 
came pregnant by her companion. Through ignorance of the 
exact time when the birth was expected, she was delivered of a 
child while in procession from St. Peter’s® to the Lateran,’ ina 
lane once named Via Sacra (the sacred way) but now known as 
the “shunned street” between the Coliseum and St. Clement’s 
chutch. After her death, it is said she was buried in that same 
place. The lord pope always turns aside from the street, and it is 
believed by many that this is done because of abhorrence of the 
event. Nor is she placed on the list of the holy pontiffs, both 
because of her female sex and on account of the foulness of the 
matter. 


6. St. Peter’s—St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome. 

7. Lateran—the Lateran Palace, the papal residence. 

8. Per Ullidtz, 1016: The Danish Conquest of England (Kobenhavn, Denmark: 
Books on Demand GmbH, 2014), 179. 
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An alternate version of this same chronicle reports that Joanna 
did not, in fact, die in childbirth, but rather, after some time in 
confinement, performed years of penance to atone for her sins. 
Still other versions appeared during the following centuries in 
numerous chronicles, guidebooks, sermons, accounts of visions, 
and anti-Catholic propaganda. 

Virtually all modern scholars dismiss these tales as fables. 
Yet they are, we must admit, entertaining fables, infused with 
sex, subterfuge, gender politics, skullduggery, and blatant viola- 
tions of canon law. 





Figure 138. Emmanuel Rhoides, n.d. 


These tales appealed immensely to Emmanuel Rhoides 
(1836-1904), a Greek journalist, novelist, short-story writer, and, 
after falling into destitution, librarian. He based his satirical 
novel The Papess Joanna on details he gleaned from chronicles. 
“Every sentence in my book,” Rhoides claimed, “and almost 
every phrase is based on the testimony of contemporary au- 
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thors.”° According to Rhoides’s English translator, Lawrence 
Durrell, Rhoides in this pamphlet “let loose all the pent-up 
flood-waters of rhetoric and scholarship with which he did not 
dare to mar the romance. For [Rhoides] was in love with Joanna, 
and could not bear to see her treated as a ninth-century myth.” 

Papess Joanna can be read in a number of ways: as a light- 
hearted and ribald romp; as a Greek nationalist’s attack on Ro- 
man Catholicism; as a blasphemous and wholesale indictment of 
Christianity; as an argument for syncretism, that is, the blending 
of pagan beliefs and practices with those of medieval Christianity; 
and as a tale of feminist empowerment. All such readings are valid. 
Papess Joanna ptovides a lively example of the fearlessness of 
some literary figures in the 1800s, willing to engage in irreverence 
and sacrilege, to repudiate sacred pieties, and to celebrate be- 
havior roundly condemned by the Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
churches. 

To the critics of his novel, Rhoides warned that “vague and 
ill-founded protests on behalf of morality will not only be mean- 
ingless but will remind us of the English poet’s phrase: ‘Only the 
immoral talk of morals.””" To nobody’s surprise, the Greek Holy 
Synod excommunicated Rhoides for just such sentiments. 

The excerpt below begins just after the death of Joanna’s fa- 
ther, with Joanna at a spiritual crossroads, trying to decide 
whether to pursue a monastic vocation. After the funeral, Joan- 
na—aged sixteen—buries her father’s corpse under a willow at 
the mouth of a river and falls asleep. In a vision two women ap- 
ptoach her and make every effort to disabuse her of orthodox 
notions about the celibate life. 


Two women appeared before her, coming out of the water. One 
of them had her breasts bare and wore flowers in her hair and smiled. 
The other in a black cassock with a cross at her breast had a look of 
great devotion. Both were very lovely, the beauty of one seeming to 
recall carnivals of laughter, the clink of glasses, and the drumming of 
dancers’ feet; the dewy-eyed looks of the other spoke of the mysterious 


9. Durrell, “Preface,” in Pope Joan, 9. 
10. Ibid., 10. 
11. Ibid., 9. 
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ointments of the abbeys, the noiseless banquets, the quiet kisses. As for 
the first, one would have longed to encircle her waist in some riotous 
dancing-place brimming with lighted candles, under the eyes of num- 
berless spectators; as for the second, one would kneel before her in a 
silent cell under the faint light of the lamp hanging before the image of a 
saint. 

As the two women approached Joanna, the former, running on 
ahead of her companion, addressed her, at the same time running fin- 
gers lovingly through the blond locks of our heroine. “I saw you,” she 
said, “hesitating here between a wish for the world’s pleasures and the 
silence of the monastery, and I ran at once to guide your inexperienced 
steps to the true pathway of happiness. I am St. Ida;!? there is not one 
good thing in this life that I have not tasted. I have enjoyed two hus- 
bands, three lovers, and seven children. I have emptied many a bottle 
of heart-warming wine, and passed many a sleepless night in pleasure. I 
have shown my shoulders to the world, have offered my hand to all 
lips, have let my waist be encircled by all who knew how to dance, and 
T am still worshipped and adored among the saints. All this pleasure I 
enjoyed while eating fish during Lent,'3 throwing the crumbs of my 
table to the greedy mouths of priests, and giving them my old dresses 
to deck out the Virgin’s statues. I can promise you the same future if 
you take my advice. You ate poor, homeless, and ragged; yet I too before 
becoming the wife of the Earl of Ecbert suffered from frozen fingers in 
winter; I too found that my only property was my own red lips, yet these 
brought me wealth, dignities and finally holiness. So have courage, my 
blond Joanna. For you are as lovely as the meadow-sweet is, wise as the 
book of Inama, cunning as the fox of the Black Forest. With these 
things you can acquire everything delightful in life. Travel along the 
much-trodden road and let the foolish take the by-paths if they will. 
Find you a husband to give you his name and Spanish sandals: have 
lovers who will kneel down and kiss these sandals: have children to 
console you in your old age: and have, if you wish, the cross in which 
you can take your final refuge whenever you tire of life or the living tire 
of you. This road and this only leads to happiness: the road I followed 





12. St Ida—(ca. 788-ca. 825), a Saxon saint who founded a convent in 
Westphalia. Patron saint of brides and widows. After the death of her husband, 
Ida devoted her life to serving the poor. 

13. while eating fish during Lent—Eastern and Western churches adopt various 
positions on whether and when it is permissible to eat fish during Lent. 
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for thirty years among flowers, banquets, horses and songs, surrounded 
by husbands who loved me, by lovers who praised my loveliness, and by 
subjects who blessed my name. And when the end came I sank to rest 
on a purple bed, having tasted Communion from the hands of an 
archbishop, and supported by my children. Now I fearlessly wait for the 
last judgment, under the beautiful cold marble on which they engraved 
my virtues in letters of gold.” 

Thus spoke Ida; and very much the same advice is whispered daily 
by experienced others in the ears of their daughters, promising salva- 
tion through the temporal and warning them against insipid novelists. 
Yet when she had unfolded the glittering chaplet'* of the world’s 
pleasure before the eyes of Joanna, her companion in the cassock came 
upon them and began to speak, her voice flowing as softly as the wa- 
ters of Siloam. “And I,” she began, “am St. Lioba,!> child; like you of 
Britain, cousin to the patron of that land, St. Boniface,'° I was a friend 
of the father you have buried under this earth. 

“You have heard enough of the pleasures of the world from her. 
Mixing together marriage, motherhood, passions and horseflesh, she 
concocted a gilded pill which she tossed to you as a good fisherman 
tosses his bait into the sea. But neither of the price nor of the defects of 
the treasure did our shrewd procuress speak. Ask her how often she 
shed tears because of the insults of her husband, how often for the 
infidelity of a lover, how often at the cradle of a sick child, how often 
before her mirror where instead of rosy cheeks and white arms she saw 
wrinkles and pallor look back at her? 

“They were neither fanatics nor fools those early virgins who re- 
jected the world and chose quietness in the shelter of some nunnery. For 
they knew that marriage was full of grievance when they heard a woman 
in childbed or being beaten by her husband: when they saw their bellies 
puffed out and their breasts exuding milk: when they saw the wrinkles 
graven on their faces from sleepless nights and aches. It was the dis- 
gusting sight of the pregnant woman undressed or the woman giving 
suck that drove us into the nunneries. It was not a vision of angels and a 


14. chaplet-—garland or wreath. 

15. Sz Lioba—(ca. 710-782), Anglo-Saxon nun, missionary to the Germans, 
and abbess at a convent in Tauberbischofsheim. Born, according to tradition, 
to a barren mother. Unlike St. Ida, Lioba never married. 

16. St Boniface—(ca. 680-754), Anglo-Saxon apostle to the Germans, born 
in southwest England. 
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taste for dry bread, as related by those old fools who wrote of the early 
saints. In the shade of the cell we found independence and rest, unin- 
terrupted by the cries of children or the claims of a master, or any other 
cate. 

“Yet in order to keep the world from becoming deserted and the 
women from flocking to the nunneries and crowding us out we dis- 
seminated queer rumors about our way of life, such as that we spend 
whole nights kneeling on cold marble, watering staves till they bring 
forth flowers, sleeping in ashes, and flogging our bodies with the taws.!7 
For much the same sort of reason forgers used to circulate stories that 
the caves in which they made their counterfeit gold were haunted by 


ghosts and cruel vampires. Do not be afraid of the dry biscuit which St. 


Pachomius nicknamed ‘bread for nuns,’ nor of the wretchedness of 
these garments, for look what lies under them.” 

As she said this, St. Lioba took off her dark cassock and emerged 
in a garment as fine as cobweb from Kos!8’—contrived air, as the poets 
used to call it—and her body shone inside it like a strong wine in a 
crystal of Bohemian workmanship. Stooping to the ear of the sleeping 
Joanna she went on in an undertone. “My rival promised you pleasures; 
but ask her if she ever enjoyed the pure sensations of the voluptuary in 
her lover’s arms when her ear was alert, not for his sweet whispers but 
for every noise around her: turning pale and pushing him away when- 
ever a door creaked or leaves rustled. Have you seen a cat climb onto a 
table to lap the master’s milk?” She looks sideways, cocking her sharp 
ears; her hair bristles with fear, her feet are ready to run away. So it is 
when these mistresses of the secular world taste what is forbidden. 

“But we are surrounded neither by spies nor by cares but by high 
walls and wooded groves. We pass the day conversing about pleasure as 
the ancient philosophers did before us. When vespers sound we retreat 
to our quiet cells where in silence and with emotion we prepare for 
pleasure as knights do for a duel. Dipping rough haircloth in tepid 
aromatics we rub the body until it begins to glow lambent as a rose, 
sensitive to every touch as a horse to the spur; after shaking out our long 
hair we cover the holy icons and lie down, in winter near the glimmer of 
a cheering fire, in summer near an open window, listening to the song of 
a stray nightingale or the shaking of the leaves. As in the Song Songs? 


17. faws—whips or lashes made of leather. 
18. Kos—a Greek Island off the coast of modern Turkey. 
19. Song of Songs—or Song of Solomon, an extended love poem in the Hebrew 
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we give ourselves up to delicious dreams until at last, down the corri- 
dors, we hear the sandals of the coming one who incarnate those 
dreams in flesh. 

“The Oriental Greeks invented twin monasteries where the serv- 
ants of the All Highest and the brides of Christ lived under the same 
roof divided only by a wall; but we perfected this invention of the 
Greeks by opening vents in these walls from whence, noiselessly and 
without danger, we could receive our brothers the Benedictines.2” We 
were the first to cultivate the sweet-smelling rue that would rid us of 
the cares of maternity, the strong clean smelling heather that insatiates 
the lips, and the stinging nettle from which our lovers draw new force 
as Antaeus from earth.*! 

“But do not imagine, Joanna, that we always confine our lives 
within our walls or limit them to such pleasures only. Sometimes satiety 
itself brings tedium; the journey of the sun seems far too slow as we 
watch it from behind the grills of our cells, and the knights in coats of 
mail seem more desirable to us than our monks. Then it is that we feign 
some pilgrimage of piety to the grave of a saint and setting out we visit 
the people, enter their palaces and huts, visit their shows and baths, 
everywhere finding courteous hospitality and bowing heads. 

“When I visited the court of the Emperor Charles”? we arrived on 
the night when they were celebrating his marriage with Hildegard. 
Earls and their ladies, barons, and prelates were crowded in the cham- 
bers of the palace of Aquisgranum.*4 The rhapsodists were chanting 
the exploits of the victorious bridegroom, the mimes and the morris 
dancers were making them all laugh with their queer antics, the dice 





scriptures. 

20. Benedictines—Monks who lived according to the Rule of St. Benedict, 
known at the time for its moderation and emphasis on communal life. Bene- 
dictines struck a middle path between individual, ascetic rigor and bureaucratic 
institutionalism. 

21. Anteous—a half-giant in Greek myth who retained super-human strength 
only so long as he remained in contact with the earth. Hercules defeated him 
by lifting him from the ground, at which point Antaeus became as weak as any 
other human. 

22. Emperor Charles—Charlemagne (ca. 742-814), emperor and king of the 
Franks. 

23. Hildegard—Charlemagne’s wife. 

24. Aquisgranum—the German city of Aachen, which today borders Belgium 
on the west. Seat of Charlemagne’s empire. 
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were rolling and wine was going from hand to hand in silver-chased 
beakers. But when my black cassock appeared in the great doorways, 
when my name ‘Lioba, the abbess! Lioba the saint!’ sounded in the 
saloons, all deserted their dice, their cups and their women to gather 
round and stare at me. Some kissed the buckle of my belt, some my 
footprints. The emperor alone kissed my hands. My rude hairshirt 
covered the magnificence of the silk underneath, the diamonds I wore, 
my painted face and bare shoulders; while among the kneeling crowds 
my eyes picked out the eighteen-year-old Robert who raised dew-fresh 
eyelids and pressed his hands together as he searched for my face under 
the hood. 

“When the festival ended I was led by the emperor himself to the 
finest bedchamber of the palace, giving onto the park by a glass door. 
Awakening in the middle of the night I opened this door in order to 
lessen the odors of aloe and myrrh which had been sprinkled about the 
room to honor me; immediately opposite I saw Robert. He was sitting 
under an apple tree, elbows on his knees, and adolescent chin on his 
hands, earnestly gazing at my window. When he saw me he rose, terri- 
fied and ready to fly, but with a motion of my head I invited him to enter 
my room. With a bound he was before me kneeling, but he neither 
touched me nor said a word; nor indeed did this poor boy dare to raise 
his eyes. When I put aside his long hair and searched with my lips for his 
forehead, thinking that he might take me for a ghost, he felt my dress, 
my hands, my untied hair to be sure that it was indeed St. Lioba, whom 
he held, half naked and smiling in his arms. Which of the world’s great 
courtesans proved worthy of such worship? Which cast her lover into a 
stupor of passion more profound than I? 

“Two full months I stayed in the palace of Charles; and when I was 
sated with feasting and hand-kissing and noise I said farewell to the 
hospitality of the palace. The emperor himself held the bridle of my ass. 
The empress and the princesses pleaded tearfully against my going. As 
for Robert, he tore his hair. Such a life I can promise you, Joanna; pure 
ecstasies instead of the gross pleasures of the people, independence 
instead of slavery, the abbess’s discipline instead of the distaff, and Jesus 
instead of a mortal lover. You have heard Ida’s advocacy of marriage, 
and mine of nunneries. Choose now between us, Joanna.” 

The choice was not as hard as it may seem. In fact it could be 
made with both eyes shut. So it was without hesitation that our sleep- 
ing heroine held out her hands to the eloquent wearer of the cassock, 
while her companion, discountenanced and unable to refute her words, 
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dissolved in a puff of smoke, as did those apparitions in female form 
that so disturbed the pious studies of Pachomius by placing a white 
bosom or red lips between his eyes and the breviary. [...] 


Determined to follow St. Lioba’s vocation and example, Jo- 
anna takes to the road, where she is joined by a Brother Raleig 
and two other monks. Together they constitute a somewhat sad 
and hungry lot. They reach an inn and smell roasting goose. Alas, 
it is Friday during Lent, when good Christians must abstain from 
eating any meat other than fish. 


In those times men were, of course, both crapulous, gluttonous 
and impure. They were swindlers. But they had not yet sunk low 
enough to touch meat on a Lenten day. The Paradise of those times, 
like Olympus” for the ancients, was ruled over by the sacred patrons 
of drunkenness, while of course on earth the bishops permitted such 
indulgence, holding it to be according to the example of the Ecclesias- 
tes and of holy Augustine” himself. But whoever did not observe 
Lent was either threatened with Purgatory 27 or else hanged 
out-of-hand from a high tree by the emperor’s bodyguard. 

Joanna, knowing from experience what hunger is, was sorry for 
her hungry comrades. Clever as she undoubtedly was in casuistry, a 
science as yet unknown to Easterners,*8 by which black bread can be 
proved to be white, the moon square rather than round, virtue to be 
vice, and so on, she had difficulty in attempting to devise a way by 
which they might eat and yet not be fallible. For some time, after pon- 
dering and scratching her head, she was silent. Then she suggested, 


25. Olympus—Mount Olympus, home of the twelve Olympian gods. 

26. Augustine—St. Augustine of Hippo (354-430), the philosopher, theolo- 
gian, and pillar of Western Christian thought. 

27. Purgatory—a state of temporary punishment following death, in which a 
soul can be purified through suffering and thus be made ready for heaven. 
Long an important tenet in Roman Catholicism. 

28. casuistry, a science as yet unknown to Easterners—a method of ethical reason- 
ing, in which one solves moral problems by applying theoretical rules to par- 
ticular cases. Such case-based reasoning derives from Aristotle, and it was 
employed most famously by Thomas Aquinas, the Western theologian whose 
work forms the basis for medieval, Roman Catholic philosophy. This scholas- 
tic, philosophical tradition, as Rhoides notes, is largely foreign to Eastern Or- 
thodox theology. 
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“Why not baptize the goose for a fish and then you may eat it without 
fear. So did my poor father when he was captured by the savages and 
forced, under pain of death, to devour a whole lamb on the evening of 
Easter Sunday. Besides, if fishes and birds were created on the same day, 
so their flesh is related.” 

The argument, if not completely water-tight, was at least gallantly 
attempted; and hunger, which can make the driest bread seem tasty, 
has a knack of reinforcing the most precarious of arguments. It is true 
that brigands are often acquitted when they plead that their offense 
was committed when they had been without food for some time. The 
same sort of reasoning ought to apply, when you think of it, to those 
guilty of rape who can prove, according to Theocritos,” “an urgent 
need.” 

Brother Raleig, thanking Joanna with a sound kiss on the cheek, 
took a cup of water and sprinkled the geese thrice, repeating piously, 
“In nomine Patris, et Pilii et Spiritus Sancti, haec erit hodie nobis piscis.”>° His 
companions responded with an “Amen,” and very shortly nothing 
remained of the recently baptized fishes except the bones. Having sat- 
isfied their hunger, now the good brothers turned their thoughts to the 
quenching of their thirst—it being the habit of the day to eat until the 
point of satiety before asking for wine and salty condiments to cool and 
dry the tongue alternately: at the same time contesting round with round 
to see who could hold the most. At that time drunkenness was the 
cheapest of enjoyments, a gallon of wine costing about seven denary; it 
flowed liberally not only in the taverns, but also in the streets and 
churches and even in the girls’ schools, not in the least impeded by the 
decrees of the popes and the synods. According to the manners of the 
day, each of our good fathers toasted first the name of one angel; then 
they started steadily to empty the horn-beakers again and again, not 
pledging absent friends or fatherlands as the normal custom is, but 
pledging the Virgin, St. Peter and all the inhabitants of Paradise. Such 
was the habit of those godly times which established inebriation as a 
condition pleasing to God. 

Meanwhile the night drew on, the innkeeper went to sleep, the oil 
in the lamp not less than the wine in the cask was running out; only the 
good humor of the monks increased with every cup they drank. Their 





29. Theocritos—Gteek poet, 200s BCE. 
30. In nomine Patris ...—In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit, thus shall it be, on this day, a fish.” 
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eyes glittered like the eyes of Charon,*! while half inarticulate sounds 
began to issue from their lips, blasphemies mingled with invocations to 
the Parthenos,** hymns mingled with bacchic chants.*? Joanna, who 
knew that wine brought on profligacy and remembered that Solomon 
inveighed against debauchery while seated among three hundred wives 
and seven hundred concubines, retired into the darkest corner of the 
room. But even here she did not find rest for very long for the good 
fathers,*4 having satisfied their hunger and thirst, felt it necessary to 
satisfy that sixth sense for which the physiologists have not yet found a 
name, though more modest chroniclers have called it a taste for raw 
meat. So, taking their cassocks between their teeth, as the expression is 
among monks, they rushed upon our very unhappy heroine. 

Do not hasten to blush, my worthy female reader. The steel pen 
with which I write this true story is of English make and has come 
from the factory of Smith, which makes it as modest as those blond 
Englishwomen who, in order not to soil their spotless dresses, raise 
them above their knees, giving the passerby a glimpse of their flat feet 
in double-soled sandals. No, there is no danger of hearing from me 
anything unbecoming to reveal before the virgin mind. 

Joanna, pursued by the three monks, ran about the room, leaping 
over tables and chairs, sometimes throwing a dish or a scriptural 
maxim at her pursuers. But her sacred eloquence and the table utensils 
alike broke in vain on those drunkards as waves do on rocks. When at 
last they stretched out their hands for her she noticed on the bed the 
telics of the saints and at once beat a retreat behind them. The monks 
withdrew at once from that sacred bulwark as wolves withdraw before 
the fires the shepherds’ light around their byres. But soon after, forget- 
ting their respect for the sacred relics, they hurled themselves once more 
on the bed where the wretched girl lay trembling like a lark in a hunter’s 
net. The collision was so violent that it caused the bed to break and fall, 
and with it the boxes of the saints, whose martyred bones began rolling 


31. Charon—the ferryman of Greek mythology who carries dead souls 
across the River Styx into Hades. Known for his feverish, flashing eyes. 

32. Parthenos—the enormous sculpture of the Greek goddess, Athena, which 
stood in the Parthenon in Athens. 

33. bacchic chants—chants to Bacchus, the Greek god of wine, whose devo- 
tees worshipped in fits of ecstatic madness. Rhoides here, as he does through- 
out Papess Joanna, argues for an exceedingly thin and permeable line between 
ancient paganism and contemporary Christianity. 

34. fathers—monks. 
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about the room. Joanna remembering that Samson once struck down a 
thousand Philistines with a jawbone of a mere ass,*> prayed to the All 
Highest to strengthen her arm, and taking up one of the legs of St. 
Marcellinus,*° she started to batter at her lustful pursuers. But their 
bones seemed to be harder than those of the saints for in a short time 
the weapon broke and the strength of our heroine being exhausted 
after such a stubborn resistance she fell at last on the field of battle, 
submitting to her destiny. But at that time there were several saints 
miraculously working in order to save this virgin from danger. 

At the moment when the Holy Brother Raleig, who as the eldest 
enjoyed preference of place, was bending over her, his vile and loath- 
some breath defiling the pale features of the girl—at that moment a 
monstrous transformation took place. An unearthly miracle made him 
withdraw in terror. Neither into a tree, like Daphne,*” was Joanna 
transformed: nor into a dove like St. Gertrude; nor into a worm-eaten 
and desiccated body like Bassina when she lay with Don Rupert; but 
from her virginal cheeks there sprang up all unexpectedly a long, thick 
beard—like one of those beards that loom on the faces in Byzantine 
icons. This was the way the Virgin saved many a virgin in those times 
when she was molested by the rude monks. For she was as vigilant for 
their honor as a jealous mother-in-law for the honor of her son’s wives 
according, that is, to St. Jerome. 

Blessing the Virgin from her very heart for so timely an interven- 
tion, Joanna sprang up and wagged her long beard like the head of 
Medusa*® until the terrified monks ran from the room. 

Then, going out to the stables, she untied one of the donkeys and 
mounted it, leaving behind her that disgusting haunt where she had 
been in danger of losing the only dowry she had to offer her heavenly 
bridegroom.*? Needless to say when the danger had passed the beard 
also vanished. [...] 





35. Jawbone of a mere ass—see Judges 15:1-17. 

36. St. Marcellinus—bishop of Rome from 296 to 304. 

37. Daphne—a nymph in Greek myth, whose father, Peneus, transformed 
her into a tree to save her from the clutches of the god Apollo. 

38. Medusa—a Greek monster with snakes for hair. 

39. heavenly bridegroom—Christ. 
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Joanna arrives at the convent of Mosbach, in what is now 
southern Germany. She becomes a nun, and the abbess appoints 
her the convent’s librarian. 


Despair and idleness are, I think, the chief motives for religious 
devotion. When we have nothing on earth to do or hope for we gaze 
at the sky. We kiss the holy icons because we have nothing better to 
kiss. However Joanna, who had formerly employed her theological gift 
purely as a wage-earning device, now learned the scriptures and the 
books of the fathers by heart when she found herself alone in her suf- 
focating little cell [...] 

Monasteries have, throughout the ages, been realms that harbor 
rather specialized desires. The Egyptian monks watered staves until 
they yielded fruit; the women saints of Hungary devoured lice, while 
the hesychasts lived for whole years in fixed contemplation of their 
navels from whence they expected the light of truth to spring. And 
Joanna, surrendering herself to metaphysical studies, now spent who 
days bowed over the writings of St. Augustine who has described, al- 
most as an eyewitness might, the enjoyments of the blessed and the 
flames of Hell. Then pushing her fingers into her blond hair she would 
address to herself all those burning questions about our present and 
future life, which the inhabitants of this vale of tears are wont to attack 
in desperation and which the priests and theologians answer with eva- 
sions and commonplaces, just as cabinet ministers do when they want 
to be rid of importunate place-hunters. Troubling dreams began to 
disturb the sleep of our heroine. They were no longer those of St. Li- 
oba, promising her inexhaustible pleasures, but they were of devils 
waving fearful horns of fire, or angels holding large two-edged swords. 
At one moment she would hope for the joys of Paradise, at another be 
terrified by the claws of the devil. For one day at a time she would 
believe all the truths of Christianity, from the Gospels to the miracles 
of St. Martin and then for three she felt uncertain of everything. Some- 
times she would bow her head and humbly await the divine condem- 
nation—at others she could have hurled boulders at the sky to shiver it 
into atoms. (The sky at that time was supposed to be of crystal.) In a 
word she was seized with that sort of monomania that preys on all 
those who sincerely seek a solution to the mysteries of existence. 

What are we? Where do we come from? What is to be our future 
state? Such were the questions, as insoluble to the human brain as wax 
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in water, which Joanna tried to solve. In the meantime the hair of the 
poor girl was left uncombed and her teeth uncleaned; her eyes grew 
red from sleeplessness, her face pale, her nails black from neglect. Ac- 
cording to the great Pascal*° such should indeed be the physical con- 
dition of the true Christian on this earth: to live continually between 
the fear of Hell and the hope of salvation, and with groans and cries to 
grope in the darkness for the road to Paradise. But that condition, 
aristocratic as it may be—even the prerogative of superior 
minds—that is not a condition I wish for you, my dear reader. I should 
rather consider it preferable to be merry, in the manner of those good 
Christians who sing hymns to the saints, eat cuttlefish on Friday and 
wait, free from care, for the pleasures of Paradise. There will be some, 
of course, who wish to show their moral superiority by pitying those 
happy mortals, but for my part I envy their untroubled hearts and their 
rosy cheeks. If some Turk or some fite-worshipper of my acquaintance 
sought to become a Christian, I would counsel him to choose the 
Catholic Church above all others, for its ceremonies are sumptuous, its 
liturgy is brief, and its fasts are liberal. Its music delights the ear and its 
icons the eye. As for his spiritual adviser, I would urge on him not a 
savage one like Bossuet*! or Lacordaire*? (who describes so vividly 
the tortures of Hades and its inhabitants) but rather a student of the 
honey-tongued Escobar,** in order that he might be conducted to the 
heavenly mansions on a carpet of satin. The All Highest, according to 
the holy Augustine and Lactantius,44 does not look askance at the 
choice of the more liberal paths provided they lead us toward him, so 
what point is there in hunting for Paradise through thorns and thistles 
and boiled vegetables: in listening to nasal songs and kissing ugly im- 
ages? But let us return to our subject, and blame these digressions on 


40. Pascal—Blaise Pascal (1623-1662), the French mathematician and phi- 
losopher. 

41. Bosseut—Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet, a French bishop (1627-1704) famed 
for his furious preaching. 

42. Lacordaire—Jean Baptiste Henri Lacordaire (1802-1861), a Dominican 
priest considered one of the great preachers of the 1800s. 

43. Escobar—Antonio Escobar y Mendoza (1589-1669), a Spanish Jesuit 
beloved for his preaching. Blaise Pascal criticized Escobar for an overly lax 
and forgiving approach to morality. 

44, Lactantius—Lucius Caecilius Firmianus Lactantius (ca. 240—ca. 320), a re- 
ligious adviser to Emperor Constantine. 
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the fifty-seven newspapers of Athens and the four bells of the Russian 
church that are forever disturbing the continuity of my story. [...] 


Joanna’s abbess instructs her to work with Father Frumentius, 
a young Benedictine monk from the St. Fulda Monastery in cen- 
tral Germany, copying the letters of the Apostle Paul. Joanna and 
Frumentius quickly fall in love and spend their days alone in their 
workspace, writing, talking, kissing, and copying passionate 
passages of scripture for one another. When they complete their 
work, Father Frumentius’s abbot recalls him back to St. Fulda. 
Loath to part, Joanna and Frumentius decide to run away to- 
gether. 


After four hours traveling, the runaways stopped for rest near a 
small lake, by the edge of which there had once been a colossal statue 
to Irminsul.45 This statue had been hurled by a breath of St. Boni- 
face*® to the depths of the lake; but its early adorers, although now 
converted to Christianity, preserved in the deepest corners of their 
hearts some shadow of devotion for their drowned patron-saint of 
long ago. Every year they continued to offer him gifts, throwing frag- 
ments of wax candles, honeycombs, cakes and cheeses into the water, 
to the profound satisfaction of the fish, which had become as fat as 
the priests of the Syrian goddess on these offerings. Frumentius, who 
descended on his mother’s side from the heroic warriors of 
Witikend,‘’ was nevertheless as profoundly superstitious as any child 
of Saxony, while Joanna, although a skillful theologian in theory, was 
always prepared, like Socrates, to concede a point in favor of contem- 
porary prejudice. Indeed most of the Christians of the day, hovering as 
they did between the Savior and their idols, resembled the old woman 
of Chios who devoutly lit a candle every day before the icon of St. 
George, and as devoutly lit another before the devil, saying as she did 
so that it was better to have friends in every camp. 

So the two lovers as they knelt at the lake’s margin offered up to 
Irminsul the remains of their breakfast, some locks of their hair, and a 
few mingled drops of their blood, in this way sealing their inseparable 


45. Irminsu/—the god Irmin, a deity of the Saxons. 

46. St. Boniface—(ca. 680-754), apostle to the Germans who spread Christi- 
anity through Frankish Empire. 

47. Witikend—a Saxon chieftain. 
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union with each other as the Doge of Venice** once did his with the 
sea. After this ceremony Frumentius took a monk’s robe from his sad- 
dle-bags and pressed it on his sweetheart, assuring her that by this 
means she might enter as a novice of St. Fulda. “In this way,” added he, 
blushing slightly, “we may live undisturbed in the same cell, eating from 
the same platter, dipping our pens in the same inkwell; whereas if they 
discover you to be a woman they will lock you away in the women’s 
apartments with other nuns and I shall die at the door-post in despair!” 

Joanna, who considered the disguise would lay her open to the 
charge of profanity, argued against her lover’s pleadings with a text 
from the scriptures. “There shall be no garment of man placed on 
woman, nor shall man take to woman’s garments.” But he continued to 
press her, arguing with the help of Deuteronomy and the opinion of 
Origen” that all women would anyhow be transformed into men on 
the Last Day. Joanna replied to this that Origen was a heretic and, 
moreover, a eunuch. [...] 





Frumentius wins the argument and Joanna agrees to pose as 
a monk. After seven happy years together at St. Fulda, members 
of the monastery discover that Joanna (now “John”) is a woman. 
She and Frumentius decide to run away on a pilgrimage. Arriving 
in Venice, hungry and dejected, they accept an offer from a slave 
trader (a “fisher of men,” in Rhoides’s words) for passage to By- 
zantium. After two months travel they arrive in Athens, guided by 
a Greek slave. Rhoides now turns his attention to the Eastern 
Orthodox world. 


The sun swept up behind Hymettus,*” glittering and cloudless like 
the sun which first ripened the apples of Eden, as the three travelers 
entered the city of Adrian! [...] The churches were crowded with 
Athenian worshippers celebrating the Orthodox Sunday and the dedi- 
cation of the holy icons. They entered the Theseum*® which in those 


48. Doge of Venice—the chief magistrate of Venice, a major maritime power 
during the Middle Ages. 

49. Origen—(184/185-253/254), an influential theologian of the early 
church. Later church councils declared aspects of Origen’s theology heretical. 

50. Hymetius—a mountain range just east of Athens. 

51. city of Adrian—Athens. 

52. Theseum—the Temple of Hephaestus, the patron god of metal-working 
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days was a Christian church dedicated to St. George. If Christianity 
suffocated paganism, at any rate the innocent victim made his murder- 
et his heir, bequeathing temples, ceremonies, sacrifices, augurs, priests 
and dream-interpreters to the new faith. All these things the Christians 
appropriated and turned to their own uses, as the plagiarist does. Tem- 
ples became churches; altars, sanctuaries; the processions, litanies; and 
gods, saints. Poseidon® lived on as St. Nicholas.*+ Pan*> was trans- 
formed into St. Demetrius,*° while Apollo*’ became St. Elijah.** To 
these the priests attached long beards in order to make them more 
respectable: as the pimps of Rome once decked their girls out in 
blonde wigs in order to attract more customers. But to return to Ath- 
ens. ... 
After the death of the infamous Theophilus*? who had cut off 
the hands of the painters and ordered the sacred icons to be smeared 
with lime (as nurses dab aloes on their teats to make their nurselings 
feel sick): a reaction had set in among the unfortunate Easterners who 
had been deprived of their icons for eleven long years now and who 
felt their yearning for them doubled. So from all parts of the moun- 
tains to which they had been exiled by the oppressor there descended 
now a multitude of monks and painters of sacred icons. According to 
some authorities not only the living gathered in the churches to be 
present at that joyful ceremony at which the icons spoke aloud and the 
coals danced in the censers but also the dead martyrs newly risen from 
scattered graves. It is true of course that many violent iconoclasts re- 
versed their allegiance when the God-condemned Theophilus was 


and craftsmanship, which served as a Greek Orthodox church from the 600s 
until 1834. 

53. Poseidon—god of the sea. 

54. St. Nicholas—(270-343) model for Santa Claus and patron saint of sailors 
and fishermen. 

55. Pan—god of shepherds and wild places, half man and half goat. 

56. Sz. Demetrins—Demettius of Thessaloniki, a Christian martyr of the 300s, 
run through with spears during the persecutions of Emperor Diocletian. 

57. Apollo—the Greek god sometimes identified with Helios, who drove his 
chariot of the sun across the sky each day. 

58. Efias—the Hebrew prophet Elijah, who called fire from the sky and as- 
cended into heaven in a chariot of fire. 

59. Theophilus—Theophilus the Iconoclast, Byzantine emperor from 829 to 
842. 
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succeeded by the God-sent Theodora. Parents glued their children’s 
hair on the images of the Virgin, monks offered their heads of hair as a 
sacrifice, and women scraped the paint from the icons in order to mix 
it with water and drink it. Even the priests often adultered the wine of 
transubstantiation with the mixture. And in Athens itself, that classic 
seat of paganism, the fervor of the faithful became so intense that the 
bishop was compelled to cover the icons with glass lest they should be 
literally kissed out of existence; indeed after a few days most of them 
had become as pale and semi-invisible as the icon of the Savior on the 
kerchief of Veronica. 

According to the lawyers every transgression causes some new law 
to be made. In the church of Christ every heresy eventually calls forth 
an orthodox dogma. The fine frenzy of the iconoclasts created iconol- 
atry in which the Son became “consubstantial with the Father” despite 
the Arians; while the Panagia®! was christened Theotokos in refutation 
of the blasphemies of Nestorius. Pope Pius IX% in order to punish 
the wicked doubts of his subjects on the question of the immaculate 
conception,® established the immaculate pregnancy of her mother as 
an article of faith. [...] 

The lovers when they entered the Theseum with their guide could 
hardly find a place in the crowded church; every nook was crammed 
with worshippers. On that morning the service was being performed 
by the bishop of Athens, Niketas, who glittered like a newly minted 
florin®+ in his embroidered robes. The two children of the North were 
much astonished at the pomp of his attire since this servant of God 
was in the habit of preaching poverty to the faithful, and promising 
them that the streets of Paradise would be paved with gold, sapphires, 
emeralds and amethysts. But the prelates of those times preferred the 
bird in hand, and left the lice, the ragged habits and the emeralds of 
Paradise to those few hermits who had descended from the old Cynics; 


60. Theodora—Theodora II (ca. 815—post 867), wife of the Byzantine Em- 
peror Theophilios. Theodora served as regent for her son after her husband’s 
death in 845 and used her newfound power to overturn Theophilios’s icono- 
clastic policies and to depose iconoclastic clergy. 

61. Panagia—literally the “All Holy,” a title for the Virgin Mary common in 
Eastern Orthodoxy. 

62. Pope Pins LX—served from 1846 to 1878. 

63. immaculate conception—the doctrine that the Virgin Mary remained free 
from original sin from the moment of her conception. 

64. florin—gold coin. 
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meanwhile of course they still carried out their sacred functions in 
those same temples where, says Plutarch, no pagan might enter and 
carry gold with him. During the service Theonas, who had been a cu- 
rate once, bent his head and explained the intricacies of the liturgy to 
Joanna, pointing out that in the East the sign of the cross was made 
with three fingers to symbolize the Trinity; and that one touched first 
the forehead in recognition of the Deity in Heaven, then the belly to 
show that Jesus descended into Hades, then the right shoulder because 
the Son was seated on the right of his Father, and finally the left 
shoulder in order to expel Satan from the heart. This explained, The- 
onas went on to name every part of the liturgist’s accoutrements, de- 
scribing the belt that “girds him in power”; the knee-piece, which is “as 
a sword upon his thigh”; the triangular cope, which symbolizes Jesus 
Christ, the comer stone of the church; the knife, which the priest thrusts 
obliquely through the holy loaf to symbolize the soldier’s lance, which 
had been plunged in the side of the Savior. 

While the boy explained all these mysteries, the liturgist cut a sec- 
ond loaf, which he turned into the body of the Virgin Mary, whose 
“physical presence” in these mysteries was believed in by the Eastern 
church of that time—especially after the day when, while the priest was 
chanting the Ave Maria,® the bread had turned into a visible Virgin 
who appeared to all holding the Son in her arms. The remaining mor- 
sels of the loaves were sanctified in the name of the Baptist, the 
prophets, martyrs and other saints; when these were disposed of, the 
living were mentioned: the archbishop, the priests, benefactors of the 
church and others. And when each had received his share of the sacri- 
fice as in ancient times in the same temple they had partaken of the 
sacrifices to Theseus, the deacon lit his censer and shook it over the 
altar and the asterisk.’ After this the de profundis® was sung and 
then ... But it is useless, I think, to listen to the whole of the liturgy, for 
it was at Byzantine then as it is today; and so, according to the Catholics, 
it is destined to remain throughout the ages, as a punishment for the 


65. Ave Maria—“Hail Mary,” a prayer used in both Eastern and Western 
churches. 

66. Theus—the mythical founder of Athens. 

67. asterisk—a cover, shaped like a star, which the priest places over the 
chalice during the liturgy, and over which he then places a veil. 

68. de profundis—iiterally “out of the depths,” the first words of Psalm 129. 
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schism, impervious to civilization and bound to the Gregorian model as 
tightly as an oyster to rock. 

The two Germans were surprised at the inordinate length of that 
seemingly endless service [...] As soon as the ceremony finished and 
each had received his Communion bread a circle formed about the two 
Westerners. They were examined from the soles of their feet to the 
crown of their heads, while everyone asked at once where they came 
from, why they were beardless, and above all, why they wore drawers, a 
thing which to the Eastern monks represented a quite inexcusable 
sensuality. Joanna and Theonas were hardly able to gasp out answers, for 
the circle grew tighter every moment and it was becoming difficult to 
breathe. At this point Frumentius, who had neither Greek nor much 
patience, was about to open a passage for them with his two fists when 
by a stroke of good luck the bishop himself arrived and set them free, 
after scolding his flock for their troublesome importunity. Conducting 
them to his pontifical palanquin,® which was carried by eight newly 
converted Bulgarians who served as pack-horses for his holiness, he 
ordered them to be carried to the bishopric, which lay at the foot of 
the Acropolis. Here a banquet of great sumptuousness was being pre- 
pared for the festival of the reinstated icons. 

The table was laid in the garden, under an old plane tree. It 
groaned under a load of decanters and dishes. The fragrance of food 
mingled with the odor of garden flowers. Soon after the guests began 
to arrive. The majority of them were orthodox monks who had sought 
refuge in the caves and mountains during the late iconomachy” in 
order not to be forced by Theophilus to spit on the holy icons or to 
marry a nun in the public market place. These good hermits had all but 
become savages and their appearance was somewhat unkempt after so 
long in the wilds. Among them was Father Matthew, from whose lips 
live worms dropped, due to excessive fasting; there was Athanasius, 
who never washed his face or his feet and never ate a cooked meal 
because the temporal fires of the cookhouse reminded him so irresisti- 
bly of the inextinguishable flames of Hell. Then there was Meletius 
whose whole body was covered in suppurating ulcers like Job’s; yet Job 
scratched himself with a potsherd to get some relief, whereas whenev- 
et a maggot fell from the wounds of Meletius the old man put it back 


69. palanquin—a covered chair, resting on poles carried by servants or slaves. 
70. iconomachy—iconoclasm. 
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again in order to miss none of the pains of the flesh and thus qualify 
for the rewards of Heaven. 

After these there came Father Paphnutius, who was so deeply 
immersed in heavenly ecstasies and so little used to living in the mate- 
tial world, that he often drank the oil of his own lamp instead of water; 
Tryphon who never wore a clean shirt but always the unwashed ones 
belonging to his abbot; the hermit Nikon who had once succumbed to 
the sins of the flesh and had later shut himself up to repent in a char- 
nel house’! for thirty years, sleeping where he stood like a horse, and 
eating only the herbs that grew, nourished on his tears, from the floor. 
After these came a collection of monks from the hills supporting their 
halt and quavering legs with staves. Some were like ancient chipped 
statues; and all, without exception, filthy, lice-ridden and revolting be- 
cause of the mingled odor of fasting, holiness and garlic-eating which 
emanated from them. 

The alarmed Joanna recoiled in horror from these loathsome 
products of Oriental fanaticism, at times holding her nose or closing 
her eyes, and almost refusing to believe that such human beings could 
really exist. Unwillingly she forced her mind to recall what she had read 
of cynocephalos” and pithecanthropos.’* She remembered the pas- 
sage in the Synaxaria’ concerning the satyrs that had lived in the de- 
sert with St. Anthony and conversed with him knowledgeably about 
theology. Yet these fetid and worm-eaten anatomies to whom words 
like pleasure and debauchery; Hell and cleanliness, were practically 
synonymous; these monks, I repeat, anchorites, hermits and ascetics 
whose memory today arouses such pity or terror in one’s breast, had a 
tremendous vogue during the reign of the Pious Theodora; as great, 
indeed, as coachmen did during the time of Michael III and monkeys 
in the time of Pope Julius. [...] 

While the ascetics discoursed on miracles, Niketas engaged the 
two Benedictines’> and the Byzantine eunuchs on questions of dogma. 





71. charnal house—a vault or small building, usually sited next to a church, for 
storing human skeletons exhumed after decaying for several years in the 
ground. 

72. cynocephalus—a human with the head of a dog. St. Christopher is depicted 
as such in Eastern icons. 

73. pithecanthropus—an extinct, primitive, ape-like man. Homo Erectus. 

74. Synaxaria—iives of the saints. 

75. two Benedictines—Joanna and Frumentius. 
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To begin with he asked Joanna what dogma had been adopted con- 
cerning the Eucharist among the learned of the West. He wished to 
know if they believed that the bread and wine were actually changed 
into the body and blood of the Savior; or whether they were accepted 
as symbol and image of the divine body. This question occupied the 
minds of the time to the exclusion of all else, like the Eastern Ques- 
tion’ today. Joanna, who was uncertain of the convictions of her host, 
partied this in diplomatic fashion by answering that while the sun is in 
the sky, its heat and light are also upon the earth; and in this sense the 
body of Christ may also be found in the bread and wine of Commun- 
ion. This metaphorical response did not, however, satisfy Niketas who, 
as a disciple of the actual presence, was at pains to explain that the 
bread and wine are indeed the dead body of the Savior and that our 
stomach is its grave in which it is interred by the priest: and that short- 
ly afterwards it rises as Christ did after the crucifixion. This disposed 
of, Niketas went on to ask Joanna whether the Christians of the West 
also honored the Virgin with the tide of Theotokos or “Deiparous.””” 
Joanna replied composedly that as far as they were concerned the title 
“oviparous” was used to designate chickens and “viviparous” was used 
in relation to cats, so they were fearful lest these familiar words might 
discredit Theotokos in the sight of the faithful. It was, moreover, hardly 
advisable to give pagans a chance of comparing God’s mother with 
Rhea,’* as the followers of Hypatia” did in Egypt. Later, wishing to 
perplex the bishop still further, she asked him why the members of the 
Eastern church did not cut off their hair as St. Paul recommends in the 
passage where he remarks that a man with long hair is effeminate and 
discreditable to the Lord. Niketas did not know how to counter this 
and scratched his shaggy head, returning once more to the question of 
dogma. He went into the doctrine of consecration, of the double na- 
ture of Jesus, touching on the question of whether the Logos was 
joined to the body of the Savior within the womb of the Virgin or after 


76. Eastern Question—the diplomatic question, prominent in great-power 
politics of the 1800s and early 1900s, of how to handle the slow collapse of the 
Ottoman Empire and its loss of control of Balkan territories. 

77. Deiparous—bearing or birthing a god. 

78. Rea—mother of the gods in Greek mythology. 

79. Hypatia—(d. 415), a Greek philosopher living in Egypt, murdered by a 
Christian mob. 
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parturition ®°—and many other such theological knots, which the good 
Fathers of Ephesus solved with the broadsword as Alexander did the 
Gordian knot;®! or with kicks, as asses settle their amorous quarrels. 


[...] 


Joanna and Frumentius leave Athens and travel to Constan- 
tinople. Joanna tires of Frumentius, decides to leave him, and 
departs for Rome. 


Rome, having failed to conquer the world by the sword, was hard 
at work trying to set up a cosmocracy** by other means. Instead of 
legions she now sent dogmas to replace them in her former provinces; 
quietly spinning a web in which she soon hoped to entangle all the 
nations. At the time when our heroine arrived in Rome, Saint Leo IV® 
successor to Sergius Surnamed Pigmouth,* was the spider who sat at 
the very heart of that intricate web. Nearly every prelate of that time, 
whether he wanted or not, was given the title of saint; but Leo had 
acquired his title in all good faith and by the sweat of his brow. It was 
he who had discovered the bodies of the holy martyrs Sophronius, 
Nicostratus and Castorius,® had raised with a sweep of his wand a 
storm at sea, which scattered the Saracen fleet, had slain the dragon in 
the Church of St. Lucia by a prayer; indeed more than once had he 
driven off the attacking infidels.*° He had also, in a manner most 


80. parturition—birth. 

81. Gordian Rnot—a legend in which an oracle in Phrygia (modern Turkey) 
declared that the next man to enter the city would be declared king. When a 
peasant named Gordias drove his oxcart into the city, the local priests fulfilled 
the oracle’s prediction. In gratitude to the Phrygian god Sabazios, Gordias’s son 
dedicated his father’s cart to Sabazios and tied it to a post. When Alexander the 
Great spent the winter of 333 BCE in Phrygia, he attempted to untie the knot. 
He failed, but ultimately solved the conundrum by cutting it in half with his 
sword. 

82. cosmocracy—tule of the entire world. 

83. Leo IV—Pope Leo IV (847-855). 

84. Sergins Surnamed Pigmouth—Pope Sergius I (844-847). Sergius’s family 
name was Bocca di Porco (pig’s mouth). He changed his name to Boccapecora 
(sheep’s mouth), believing it to be more appropriate for his new station. 

85. martyrs Sophronius, Nicostratus and Castorius—Battolomeo Platina’s (1421— 
1481) Lives of the Popes reports that Leo IV discovered these martyrs’ bodies. 

86. driven off the attacking infidels—Leo IV helped organize a Christian armada 
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pleasing to God, established a monastery for women within the papal 
precincts where, under his protection, the chosen novices of the city 
were received into the church. But this great pontiff and admirer of the 
muses was a patron of letters as well as nun. He conversed with Joanna 
for a whole hour, touching on matters of weight—and several matters 
of less weight than substance—and was so impressed with her that he 
at once appointed her as instructor in theology to the school of St. 
Martino, where Augustine himself had once taught. Joanna, or rather 
Father John (for her feminine name begins to jar on the ear), spent her 
early days wandering about the eternal city.*’ But by that time little 
enough remained of the splendor that had been Rome. Lord Elgin’s** 
great exemplar Charles had already ransacked the old temples after the 
manner of the Franks, in order to decorate the Metropolis of Aquis- 
granum with the stolen columns and bas reliefs. The Christian 
churches built by Leo’s predecessors were unbalanced and monstrous- 
ly-wrought mixtures of Roman and Oriental art, very much as Western 
Christianity itself was at that time—in other words an inconsistent and 
indigestible fusion of Hebraism and idolatry. During this period no- 
body troubled his head much about dogma, and the ancient gods—at 
least as many as had not undergone the transformation into Christian 
saints—were banished from Olympus and had emigrated to Hades 
where they lived peaceably enough with the devil of the Christians and 
the Satan of the Jews. The theologians recognized them as the tools of 
sorcerers; and it was even believed that at times they took possession 
of the bodies of those Christians who were known as demoniacs. On 
the very day of Joanna’s arrival in the city some sort of ceremony was 
being enacted in the churches in honor of the ancient gods. Choruses 
of inebriated Christians were dancing and screeching out profane 


in 849 to repel an attack by Saracen pirates near the town of Ostia on the 
west-central Italian coast. 

87. Exernal City—Rome. 

88. Lord Elgin—a Scottish diplomat (1766-1841) famous for bribing Otto- 
man authorities so he could transport marble carvings from the Athenian Par- 
thenon out of Greece to decorate his mansion back to Scotland. Today, much 
to the consternation of the Greek government, the Elgin Marbles reside in the 
British Museum. 

89. stolen columns and bas reliefs—Chatrlemagne (here “Charles’’) likewise stole 
antiquities to decorate his capitol city of Aquisgranum, now Aachen in western 
Germany. 
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songs together with the cry “Evoe ... Evoe.” Dancers chased each 
other with whips as in the festivals of Kronion while the priestesses of 
Aphrodite dressed only in phylacteries?! and anklets of bells ran in 
and out of the crowds, offering wine and kisses to the dancers for a 
few coins. All this of course very much to the amazement of the newly 
converted foreigners in Rome, who were under the impression that all 
these things were somehow part of the Christian liturgy: much as those 
present at the more turbulent sessions of the American Congress 
might imagine that kicking had been accepted as an integral part of the 
democratic liberties. 

These were the sort of people that Father John was called on to 
flavor with attic salt.° During his early days he experimented on them 
to the extent of a few lectures on dogmatism, but his audience regard- 
ed these discussions about the physiology of the Holy Trinity, which 
so much exercised the Greek mind, as devoid of interest as the long 
beards that decorated the jawbones of the Greek priests. The succes- 
sors of the divine Plato in the East™ were still busily discussing the 
true nature of God. But the descendants of Cato and Cincinnatus,** 
being more practical, were devoting themselves to theology as a seri- 
ous profession from which one’s daily bread might be earned. And not 
only one’s daily bread but ministries, bishoprics, horses, concubines 
and all the other good things of life which are the rewards of efficiency 
and practical knowledge. Instead of investigating the mysteries of the 
Christian Heaven, these industrious and thoughtful people were busy 
about the extension of their dominion over the world, and the tribute 
that might be levied from it. 

Joanna, who was a clever and far-sighted young woman, was quick 
to guess the predilections of her students. Shaking off the ideologies of 
Byzantium she came down from Heaven to earth, from the frosty 
summits of metaphysics to the fat and fertile plains of canonical law. 
She began to discourse eloquently on the temporal power of the pope, 
on the donations of Charles,?> on the tributes, the golden robes, and 
all the other sops to the ordinary people by which the church sought 





90. Evoe—a Bacchanalian exclamation. 

91. phylacterie-—amulets or charms. 

92. attic sali—tefined or incisive wit. Here Rhoides lays on the sarcasm. 

93. successors of the divine Plato in the East—Gtreeks. 

94. descendants of Cato and Cincinnatus—Latins. 

95. Donations of Charles—fabricated donations of Charlemagne to the papacy. 
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to make their expectation of Paradise a little less impatient. In much 
the same way did the suitors of Penelope®® amuse themselves with the 
maids while awaiting the pleasure of their mistress. She succeeded at 
last in winning the love of her audiences by her clever tongue, as Or- 
pheus®’ moved the stones with his lyre. The comparison is not 
ill-advised for if they were not actually stones most nations were in the 
habit of calling them asses, and the synods “ass-meetings.” The few 
instructors in Rome at that time were sent there from Ireland, Scotia and 
Galatia, to preach to the poor descendants of Cicero, just as today we 
receive ours from among the scholars of Germany. [...] 

The majority of priests did not know how to read and instead of 
teaching the Gospel from the pulpit they regaled the faithful with sto- 
ries of how the Virgin made a habit of holding the feet of men hanging 
from the gallows if ever they had lit a candle in her honor; of how she 
often rescued devout nuns from sin by taking their form and receiving 
their lovers in their stead; and how she at last smuggled them into the 
blessed corridors of Paradise where the merciful Theotokos mixed 
them love potions that they might the better enjoy their lovers [...] 

There were at the papal court a swarm of secret spies, prying of- 
ficers, keyhole cooks, scurvy messengers and vile Ethiopian menials. 
There were also secret doors and staircases and secret rooms in the 
Vatican. Very often the representative of Jesus on earth feasted at se- 
cret banquets, though I do not know if he had the apostles as com- 
panions. Our heroine, on first entering the private rooms of his holi- 
ness,°® found it difficult to get a purchase on the thick soft Oriental 
carpet, over which one might wish to skim like the horses of Erictho- 
nius,°? which when they ran scarcely brushed the tips of the flowers. 
When Joanna came before the head of all Christendom he was seated 
on a throne of gold and ivory, surrounded by golden baskets, silver 
porringers, censers studded with emeralds and many other treasures. 
She was so dazzled by the display that she was forced to shut her eyes 


96. suitors of Penelope—in Homet’s Odyssey, Penelope, the wife of Odysseus, 
watds off a host of aggressive suitors while waiting for her husband to return 
home. 

97. Orpheus—the Greek prophet and musician. Orpheus played the lyre so 
beautifully that—when jealous followers of Dionysus threw stones at 
him—the rocks refused to strike their target. 

98. his holiness—Pope Leo IV. 

99. horses of Ericthonins—immortal horses, mentioned in the Iiad, which 
Zeus gave to King Erichthonius. 
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for a moment. She knelt piously to kiss the sandals of Leo but he 
raised Father John familiarly and with affection. They worked together 
until evening and Leo professed himself greatly pleased with her and 
from that day forward loved his secret secretary as he might have 
oved his own child. 

The cubicularis, divenderis, ostiarius, scriptoris, arcanus and the other 
courtiers who surrounded Leo, and were proud to serve him as slaves 
had once served the Roman emperors, murmured at the beginning 
against this new favorite. They were as critical Joanna as the royal 
guards of Catherine! might have been to any young candidate who 
knocked on her door. But the manners of Father John were so cour- 
teous and so affable, his disinterestedness was so obvious, that in a 
short time he won all hearts and everyone went to him when he had 
anything to ask of the Holy Father. Moreover Joanna, as a foreigner in 
Rome, had no ambitious nephews or concubines to satisfy so she was 
always prompt in submitting her friends’ petitions to the pontiff. The 
number and gratitude of these friends increased daily and in a short 
time the secret and private secretary became a fully-fledged politician, 
surrounded by a cloud of insatiable place-hunters, who clustered 
around her as chickens do round the farmer’s wife when she begins to 
scatter the grain from her lap at sunset. 

Though she was concerned for all her friends, Joanna had nothing 
to ask for herself; or rather, she only nourished one desire. Daily she 
implored the merciful Pantanassa!°! to reward the virtues of Pope Leo 
vety quickly by transporting him to a better life. An ungrateful and 
impious enough prayer to address to the Virgin ... But in Rome the 
faithful are on such familiar terms with the Virgin that they not only ask 
her for wealth, position, horses, honors and son on; they also plead with 
her for the death of an enemy or a rich relation; they ask for the death of 
a tival in love or any other such troubling creature. It is even said they 
request things that would bring a blush to the sober cheeks of a pimp. At 
any rate assassins leave their knives on her altars before sinking them in 
their victims’ backs, drunkards empty jugs and bottles to her, and so on. 
So Joanna was naturally only following the custom of the country when 
she addressed her prayer to the Virgin. Yet as she did not despise the 
protection of the devil as well, she frequently sought refuge in the sin- 





100. Catherine—Catherine the Great of Russia (1729-1796), known for her 
succession of lovers. 
101. Pantanassa—V itgin Mary. 
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ister witchcraft of the time. She would call on the spirits of Hell as she 
drove a pin into a wax image of Leo, or raise black smoke from beneath 
a tripod where poisonous herbs smoldered; and the moon, which at that 
time made a point of listening to sorcerers, stood still as readily as the 
sun did for Joshua!°? whenever she invoked it. 

One does not know whether it was the devil or the Virgin who 
finally answered the prayers of our heroine. At any rate I am sure she 
did not know which to thank when Leo was suddenly taken ill one day 
with an illness that seemed to grow progressively worse. When the 
leeches had exhausted every nostrum and the priests their stocks of 
invocations to the Archangel Michael, Aesculapius’s! successor on 
earth; when the Jewish sorcerers and Arabian astrologers had vainly 
practiced their art over him for days; it was resolved by a council of 
bishops to have the supreme pontiff carried to the underground 
Church of St. Tiburtius. There he would wait for a dream in which the 
saint would reveal to him the name of a specific for his illness. In that 
age the faithful, when they knew not where else to turn, pinned their 
faith in heaven-sent dreams. Thus, though the church burned sorcerers 
at the stake, yet she herself practiced a sort divination by dreams, like 
the medical men today who persecute hypnotists but indulge in a spe- 
cies of hypnotism in their private practice. 

The unlucky pope was transferred from his sickbed to a black 
hearse, which in turn was transferred by four strong priests to the sub- 
terranean church in question. Here he was laid before the altar and 
surrounded by burning candles, distracted doctors, and hymning 
monks. The great pontiff, although a saint, was something more than 
merely pious, for he had spent his life in beautifying Rome, had heaped 
up a great treasury, built more fortresses than churches, and had de- 
fended his earthly estate against the Saracens rather than the devil. 
True, he had never actually burned a heretic; but he dealt with his en- 
emies so fiercely that in every respect he merited more the title of king, 





102. as the sun did for Joshua—see Joshua 10:13-14: “On the day when the 
Lord gave the Amorites over to the Israelites, Joshua spoke to the Lord; and he 
said in the sight of Israel, ‘Sun, stand still at Gibeon, and Moon, in the valley of 
Aijalon.’ And the sun stood still, and the moon stopped, until the nation took 
vengeance on their enemies. Is this not written in the book of Jashar? The sun 
stopped in mid-heaven, and did not hurry to set for about a whole day. There 
has been no day like it before or since, when the Lord heeded a human voice; for 
the Lord fought for Israel.” (NRSV) 

103. Aesculapins—Greek god of medicine. 
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as Voltaire admits, than that of saint. And if he was sometimes called 
on to perform a miracle, he did it more as a favor to his imbecilic sub- 
jects than anything else; just as Jesus felt it necessary to perform mira- 
cles for those Hebrews who lacked faith. 

But sickness can transform lions into hares, and even the most 
skeptical man into a Christian. Byron,' by far the greatest poet of 
this century, whose brain weighed 638 drams,' has freely confessed 
that when he fell ill after his first phlebotomy,'! he felt himself capa- 
ble of believing in the miracles of Moses; after the second, in the in- 
carnation; after the third, in the immaculate conception. After the 
fourth phlebotomy he had reached such a pitch that he found himself 
grieving because there were no other beliefs of this kind to accept. The 
good Leo, probably a wiser man than he for his century, waited on St. 
Tiburtius for a cure. For three whole days the pontiff remained fasting 
and motionless, waiting for the visitation of a dream. But his pain nev- 
et forsook him long enough to permit him the refreshment of sleep or 
dreams, so that after three days of great agony, he at last closed his 
eyes in that sleep which is dreamless. 

After the customary rites had been performed and the body of the 
most exalted Leo had been washed in oils and wines, he was given 
over to the worms. And when the bells died away and all eyes were dry 
again, the prelates, the lower clergy, the ambassadors of the emperor, 
the notables and the burghers gathered together in the square of St. 
Peter to discuss the election of a successor. 

In the ninth century it was not the custom to select the pontiff in 
secret session of the Sacerdotal Council. There was no conclave where 
a horde of cardinals, locked in dark cells, voted each one for himself 
until forced by sheer hunger to agree to the demands of the majority. 
The popes of those days were chosen in a crowded marketplace with 
the sun at zenith and the blood and wine flowing abundantly all round, 
while their various factions fought out the issue with stones bludgeons 
rather than with private intrigues. The pontiff then was as much a rep- 
resentative of the people as were the tribunes of ancient Rome, and the 
people played a great part in his election. Their suffrage was openly 


104. Byron—Lord George Byron (1788-1824), the British poet honored as a 
hero in Greece for fighting in the Greek War of Independence, in which he 
died after contracting a fever. 

105. 638 drams—0.65 kilograms. 

106. phlebotomy—drawing blood from a vein. 
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canvassed in exchange for gold, wine, or the women who ran about in 
the marketplace promiscuously exchanging kisses for votes. So the 
death of a pope brought real joy to his subjects who, just like the man 
in the street under constitutional government today, had but one pos- 
session each: their vote. And in every election the merest doorkeeper 
has a chance of shaking the hand of the ruler, of drinking wine from 
his golden cup, and of enjoying the embraces of his sweet-smelling 
concubines. According to St. Prudentius there are days in Hades when 
the everlasting fires die down and the tortures of the sinner cease. 
Election days are like this for the peoples of the earth. Only then is it 
recalled that slave and tyrant are fashioned from the same common 
clay as the common wash-pot and the purple beaker; and that the same 
potter turned them both on the wheel. 

While the people of Rome crowded and jostled in the great square, 
out heroine, who had long ago worked out her plan of campaign, 
stood graven on the high terrace of the St. Martin monastery, hands 
crossed on her breast in the manner of Napoleon, as with eager eyes 
she watched the vicissitudes of the electoral struggle. There were many 
candidates that year for the crown. But Joanna’s four hundred students, 
not to mention the courtiers who had received favors of her and the 
women who had admired her beauty and eloquence, were all stoutly 
for her. They praised the virtue and unselfishness of Father John, in- 
sisting that—as he had neither nephews to advance nor a harem to 
keep up—he was most likely to spend the revenue of St. Peter’s among 
the poor. The struggle lasted for four whole hours during which Joan- 
na grew pale and flushed by turns until at last, overcome by emotion, 
she sank on a marble seat and closed her eyes, awaiting her fate. All at 
once she heard the great cry of the supporters mount up into the sky, 
hailing the new Pontiff John VIII. It roused her from her trembling 
lassitude. 

The new pope trembled with joy as she drew the purple robe 
about her shoulders and put on the slippers bearing the cross. As for 
the latter, it is not clear why they thrice came off her feet as she de- 
scended the stairway to the monastery. Perhaps they were too big. 
Perhaps they disliked feminine feet. At any rate a mule with a 
gold-edged saddle awaited her below among a crowd of cheering peo- 
ple. Joanna immediately mounted it and left for the Lateran,!°? where 
she was placed on the throne of gold and the triple crown of Rome, 


107. Lateran—Lateran Palace, the papal residence. 
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the world, and Heaven, was placed on her head, while a secretary 
composed the electoral decree and the multitude cheered itself hoarse. 
To make her triumph even more brilliant the king of England, 
Ethelwulf,!°8 arrived that day on a pilgrimage to Rome; and he asked 
to be the first to kiss the new pope’s feet, and by this kiss to make all 
his dominions a tributary to the Holy See. He was followed by some 
ambassadors from Constantinople who had brought with them pre- 
cious gifts and the cession of Syracuse! as mementoes from the 
Emperor Michael. At long last Joanna saw the dream of her childhood 
fulfilled. Seated on a high throne with the dense clouds of incense 
condensing about her she turned her radiant face on the kneeling 
crowds and then raised her eyes to the sky as she exclaimed: “Lioba, 
Lioba, I thank you!” 

The master of ceremonies interrupted the ecstasy of the new pon- 
tiff by inviting him to sit down on a low stool, on which each pope 
was placed after his proclamation in order to remind him that even 
though he bore a triple crown he was nevertheless subject to nature’s 
viler obligations as was the least of his subjects. And while his holiness 
sat there the priests chanted the “Lord, you raise up the lowly from the 
mire” while they burned straw and hemp to remind him that the gilded 
pomps of the world were just as transient as the blaze they kindled 
before him. The ceremonies lasted eight full days. But while the old 
priests rubbed their mouths on the sandals of our heroine, nature herself 
rose up in arms against such desecration. On the day following the 
coronation, although it was still midsummer, the roads of Rome were 
blocked by a heavy fall of snow as if the holy city wished to proclaim her 
mourning by putting on the funeral shroud of winter. There were also 
many wonders and omens in France and Germany. Earthquakes shook 
the whole empire, while in Bresse there fell a rain of blood and in 
Normandy a hail of dead locusts. Even the owls and night-jars, which 
infested the roofs of the Vatican, hooted for three successive nights in 
the most ominous manner like the geese of the Capitol did when Rome 
was threatened by the Gauls. I have gathered and recorded these augurs 
from various chroniclers in order to justify St. Peter a little, for heretics 
have accused him of not defending his desecrated throne by some 
miracle or other. [...] 


108. Ethelvuj-—King Ethelwulf of Wessex (reign 839-858) made a pilgrim- 
age to Rome in 855 following the death of his wife. 
109. Syracuse—city on the southwest coast of Sicily. 
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Meanwhile things in Rome were not going as well as they might 
have; Leo’s treasuries had been eaten into, and their contents convert- 
ed into chargers, ceremonies, banquets and pensions. Yet though the 
keepers of the treasury had long ago emptied it, they were in no hurry 
to surrender it. They imitated Diogenes,!!° who when he had emptied 
a barrel of wine shut himself up in it. The most serene and holy John 
VIH, having become bored with affairs of states, with subjects, bulls, 
encyclicals and other popish amusements, withdrew himself to Os- 
tia,!!! which was the Corfu of the time, and there in a crowd of merry, 
smooth-cheeked priests, he spent thoughtless days lulled by the azure 
waves of the Mediterranean and by the melodies of flutes, cellos, vio- 
lins and lyres carried by the eunuchs who followed him everywhere. 

Joanna was at the great crossroads of her life, as Dante was when 
he met the lion, leopard and wolf in the forest.!!2 But she for her part 
felt other beasts stalking her—beasts no less terrifying to women than 
wolves and leopards. I refer to the approach of gray hairs and wrinkles. 
Her beauty, she felt, had reached its swansong. Yet although she had 
tasted so much forbidden fruit she still preserved her white and daz- 
zling teeth; and her desire, which ambition had overgrown, began once 
more to stir in her breasts, which, by the way, were as firm and beauti- 
ful as ever. Often when her handsome courtiers were gathered round 
her at a feast she would let her eye travel down the ranks of these ha- 
bited Adonises, like Catherine going over her royal guard, and wonder 
to which she should award the apple, and how best she could do so. At 
other times, remembering the gravity of such a daring act she would 
recoil in fear, like a constitutional monarch before an arbitrary decree. 
To tell the truth Joanna cared little enough about impiety; still less was 
she afraid of the heavenly tribunal, which punishes weakness with 
eternal fire, and boils in the same bubbling cauldron those who have 
caused suffering side-by-side with those who have caused pleasure. 
Having had by now a good deal of experience, Joanna, who was an 
intelligent girl, found it hard to believe that God had placed so many 
good things before us simply so that we should resist them; life was 


110. Déogenes—the Greek ascetic (ca. 413 BCE-—323 BCE) who reportedly 
lived in a wine barrel. 

111. Ostia—a town on the west-central coast of Italy, which served as a 
harbor for goods and people travelling to Rome. 

112. Zon, kopard, and wolf—three beasts that Dante encounters before being 
led into the mouth of Hell by Virgil in the Inferno. 
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not like an English banquet where the grapes that decorate the table 
are not to be touched. But she was afraid of scandal, pregnancy, and 
malice—the three guardians of female chastity. (If men were as sterile 
as mules and as dumb as fishes it would be a poor look-out for these 
three sentinels I think.) 

At any rate Joanna struggled against the devil for two whole 
months. She spread the leaves of the agnus castus on!! her bed, like 
the Athenians at the festivals of Demeter, or drank potions of wa- 
ter-lilies or lettuce heads,'!* as Pliny advises us. She followed the pre- 
scriptions of St. John the Fasting and overlooked none of the medieval 
drugs that might help her stifle and suppress the youthful desires that 
were springing once more in her forty-year-old body like flowers on 
ruins. But such desires are like quicklime in that the more they are slaked 
the more fiercely they burn. After every victory over the flesh Joanna, 
instead of singing triumphal songs, found herself weeping for lost op- 
portunities. “One more such victory and I am lost,” Pyrrhus! is re- 
ported to have said as he was counting his fallen soldiers. Joanna re- 
peated these words to herself when, after one sleepless night, she 
pulled three gray hairs from her lovely head. Surely, she thought, as she 
saw defeat staring her in the face, surely it was useless to prolong the 
battle. She had already selected her conqueror, St. Leo, with his last 
breath, had commended to her care his only begotten son, or rather 
his nephew (for the children of popes were called nephews in Rome, 
especially when the popes in question happened to be saints). This 
youth was twenty years old at the time, blond as a Laconian dog,''® 
and absolutely devoted to Joanna. She had elevated him to the office 
of private chamberlain, which in those days was a much sought-for 
title. 

The name of the youth was Florus and he always slept in the 
room next to the apostolic chamber so that he might hasten to the 
pope at the first peal of the little silver bedside bell. Joanna was accus- 
tomed, like the ancient Athenians, to carry out her decisions without 





113. agnus castus—“chasteberry” or “monk’s pepper,” believed to be an an- 
aphrodisiac, that is, a pharmaceutical that quenches sexual desire. 

114. water-liles or lettuce heads—other plants thought to be anaphrodisiacs. 

115. Pyrrhus—kKing Pyrrhus of Epirus, who, while defeating the Romans in 
280 BCE and 279 BCE, lost an untenable number of soldiers. 

116. Laconian dog—fighting dogs with blond fur from the southeastern re- 
gions of Greece. 
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delay. But now she found herself for the time being laboring under a 
certain embarrassment. She needed a pretext that would allow her, the 
pope, to extend more than her foot to the kisses of that young inno- 
cent. Many a time at midnight, leaving her bed, she would tiptoe into 
the room where the chosen successor to Frumentius lay asleep. And 
she would gaze for hours at him, shading the lamp with her hands as 
Selene had once covered her beams with clouds when she visited the 
Latmian shepherd.!!7 One night however, she plucked up enough 
courage to touch his sleeping forehead with her lips; but she fled in 
terror when she saw his eyelids flutter. Next day the good Florus an- 
nounced to his friends that a nocturnal vision dressed in a chemise had 
visited him while he slept. But so common were visions, ghosts and 
dreams in those days that most of his listeners showed no surprise, and 
many of them yawned in his face. Nevertheless Florus was certain that 
his apparition was something quite uncommon and the next night he 
lay trembling in bed, unable to sleep. 

All was still in the papal household with the exception of the owls, 
and the clocks, when his ears caught a low rustle of sound, like the 
flight of some nocturnal bird, or the movement of some young girl 
hurrying to her first assignation and fearful that the sound of her foot- 
steps might be overheard. The door opened as softly as if by a light 
wind and once more that apparition approached the bed, walking on 
tiptoe. Florus felt his nightshirt grow moist with sweat as cold as the 
waters of the Styx. I mean, of course, the Arcadian river and not the 
infernal one,!'® which was hot. The gloom increased his terror. The 
vision appeared to be self-illuminated and, like a ghost, carried no lamp 
in its hand. He could only dimly make out its shape in the light of the 
smoldering fire but it seemed like some white and lowering cloud as it 
approached the bed. At last it stood by the bed, cloud, phantom, vam- 
pire, Joanna. Encouraged by the absolute immobility of the sleeper she 
began very softly to nibble the soft skin of the forbidden fruit with her 
lips. She did not dare to bite it. 

This warm contact immediately dissipated the chilly fear which 
had settled on the blood of the boy; as he came to himself he stretched 





117. visited the Latmian shepherd—a Greek myth in which Selene, the lunar de- 
ity, falls in love with a shepherd boy, visiting him each night as he sleeps for- 
ever. 

118. the Arcadian River and not the infernal one—teference is not to the mytho- 
logical river leading to the underworld. 
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out both arms to seize the phantom but it just succeeded in evading 
him and escaping. It left in his hands a torn chemise and some yellow 
hairs. By now the good Florus was not satisfied with these spoils. His 
blood was up, and so was his curiosity. He pursued the apparition, 
which fled swiftly into the bedroom, where it proceeded to go round 
in a circle until at last it caught its foot in a corner of its own gown and 
fell full length on the floor beneath the open window. Florus stretched 
out his arms. Instead of encountering bones, maggots, corruption, or 
any other classical attribute of vampirism, his hands found themselves 
on a smooth warm skin, which seemed to cover a living and beating 
heart. As he did so the moon came out from behind the clouds and 
shone full on the face and the bare breasts of the most serene and holy 
pontiff, John VII. 

Here, my dear reader, I could if I wished borrow some timely ob- 
scenity to fatten up my story from the Abbot Casti, the most holy Pul- 
ci, or the right reverend Rabelais.'!? The story could do with it. It has 
become as dry as the stricken fig tree of the New Testament.!° But 
being neither theologian nor priest nor even an acting-deacon I do not 
feel that I have the right to pollute either my hands or your ears. The 
creator of Don Juan'*! found himself in roughly the same predicament 
when, after a long pursuit, his hero’s hand actually rested on the white 
bosom of the third or fourth of his heroines—tlulled as softly as the 
Ark on Ararat.!?? And not being at all clear how to go on and remain 
his usual modest self, Byron abandoned the poem and poetry, and 
became in despair a misanthropist and philhellene, and took himself 
off to be buried in a swamp at Missolonghi.'*> But since this is a 
purely factual account of events, I feel bound to confess that things 





119. Abbot Casti, the most holy Pulci, or the right reverend Rabelais—iiterary figures 
known for their liberal use of obscenities. 

120. fig-tree of the New Testament—see Mark 11:12—14. “When Jesus and his 
disciples “came from Bethany, he was hungry. Seeing in the distance a fig tree 
in leaf, he went to see whether perhaps he would find anything on it. When he 
came to it, he found nothing but leaves, for it was not the season for figs. He 
said to it, ‘May no one ever eat fruit from you again.”’ (NRSV) 

121. Don Juan—a satirical poem by Lord Byron about a man endlessly se- 
duced by women. 

122. Ark on Ararat—Genesis 8:4 reports that Noah’s ark came to rest on dry 
land on Mount Ararat, in what is now Turkey. 

123. swamp at Missolonghi—where Byron died after joining the Greek War of 
Independence. 
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went so well for Joanna and Florus after the necessary confessions and 
explanations that the cheeks of the Virgin, which they had forgotten to 
cover, became positively scarlet with shame. The cheeks of St. Peter 
turned green with rage. And the icon of the crucified fell down and 
smashed itself to pieces, while the guardian angel of Pope John VIII, 
who had been blissfully unaware that the keeper of the heavenly keys 
was a woman, flew off into Heaven with indignant wing-beats. 

Had this abominable act been committed during the day I have no 
doubt but that it would have caused an eclipse of the sun. As it took 
place during the night, however, the chronologers have to be content 
with describing how a blood-stained cloud encircled the moon. Ac- 
cording to others the omen was carried over to the following day, 
when the inhabitants of the eternal city waited in vain for the morning 
star to rise. The night, indeed, was three times as long as it usually is, as 
was the night on which Zeus begat Hercules. But one doubts whether 
Joanna found it tedious if only because, in the words of Solomon, 
“neither Hades nor fire nor woman’s love can be quenched.” [...] 
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29.3 Nikolai Leskov, S7nglethought (1879) 


Nikolai Leskov, “Singlethought,” in Satirical Stories of Nikolai Leskov, trans. 
William B. Edgerton, (New York: Western Publishing Company, 1969), 63-94. 
All attempts to contact publisher failed. 


The next story, “Singlethought,” is by Nikolai Leskov (1831— 
1895), a Russian journalist, novelist, satirist, and short-story writ- 
et who focused on the lower classes, the clerical estate, and eth- 
nic and religious minorities. “Singlethought” was the first in a 
series of Leskov stories about “righteous men.” Its protagonist, 
Ryzhov, is a simple but common-sensical foil to the corrupt 
clergy and government officials who surround him. 

Christian morality served as a central theme in Leskov’s 
work. The literary scholar Stephen Lottridge suggests 
that—while modern critics study Leskov most seriously as a 
craftsman and storyteller—it is the moral themes of his work that 
generated the most attention during his lifetime. 4 

Julia Alissandratos notes a number of compositional paral- 
lels between “Singlethought” and traditional saints’ lives: atten- 
tion to the humble origins of the protagonist’s family, appeals to 
the authority of other sources, an emphasis on the saint’s athleti- 
cism, praise for the saint’s honesty and humility, the intrusion of 
evil into a harmonious life, the humbling of the mighty, the re- 
ceipt of a just reward for righteous deeds, and even methods of 
dating within the story." But we find major differences as well, 
most notably the deadpan humor that infuses the tale—a humor 
that seems to mock the conventions of saints’ lives. Ryzhov’s 
piety often appears as ridiculous as it is admirable. 


124. Stephen S. Lottridge, “Nikolaj Leskov’s Moral Vision in the Prolog 'Ta- 
les,” The Slavic and East European Journal 18 no. 3 (1974): 252-258. 

125. Julia Alissandratos, “A Stylization of Hagiographical Composition in 
Nikolaj Leskoy’s ‘Singlethought (Odnodum),”’ S/avic and East European Journal 27 
no. 4 (1983): 416-432. 
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Figure 139. Nikolai Leskov, ca. 1880s 


Leskov grew increasingly cynical about institutional Ortho- 
doxy during his life, especially after a trip to Paris in 1875, where 
he talked at length with Western clerics and read the Bible and 
various Protestant texts closely. Official Christian doctrine, he 
came to believe, mattered less than did “spiritual Christianity” 
and what he termed the “free feelings and inclinations of my 
childhood.” During his travels he toyed with the notion of writ- 
ing about “a Russian heretic—an intelligent and well-read ‘spir- 
itual-Christian” who finds Christian truth “only in his own 
soul,” 126 

There are parallels between Leskov’s fiction and the reli- 
gious ideals in Leo Tolstoy’s fiction and non-fiction. Tolstoy, 
whose work appears later in this section, sought a pure, spiritual, 
ethical Christianity, unsullied by institutional bureaucracy or 
dogma. Although Leskov began his search for such Christianity 


126. Lottridge, 252-253. 
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before Tolstoy began his, Leskov later found inspiration and 
solace in Tolstoy’s vision. 

“Singlethought” pokes gentle fun at conservative religious 
beliefs. Its criticisms of dissolute government officials and petty, 
devious clergy are more pointed. In this tale, officialdom—be it 
ecclesiastical or secular—is rife with corruption. Church and 
state conspire to grease each other’s palms, and they care little 
about those they serve. Leskov illustrates in a number of ways 
the great divide between Christian ideals and the behavior of 
church officials. 

The influences of Protestantism on Leskov’s “spiritual 
Christianity” are quite apparent here. Ryzhov’s morality stems 
from his own treading of the Bible (which officials in the story 
insist is “not suitable for everybody to read”) rather than from 
church doctrine. Hierarchy and pomp are alien to Ryzhov, who 
exhibits true humility. In fact his goodness prompts the governor 
to ask whether he belongs to a sect. 

Ever the satirist, Leskov celebrates the absurd. During the 
death scene the narrator observes, “This was the first time I had 
been present at the death of that remarkable man.” And there is 
something fearsome but also quite silly in the sight of Ryzhov 
standing on a tree stump while howling passages from Isaiah. 


Without three righteous men no city shall stand. 

For the forty-eighth time a certain great Russian writer lay dying 
before my eyes. He is still alive, just as he remained alive after his for- 
ty-seven previous deaths, which took place under other auspices and in 
other circumstances. 

He lay alone before me, stretched out full length on his unen- 
compassable sofa, and was getting ready to dictate to me his last will 
and testament—but instead of that he started swearing. 

I can relate without any embarrassment just how it happened and 
what the consequences were. 

The writer was threatened by death through the fault of the theat- 
trical censorship committee,!*”7 whose unflinching hand at that time 
had just killed his play. There was not a single pharmacy that had any 


127. theatrical censorship committee—all plays in imperial Russia required clear- 
ance from governmental censors. 
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medicine for the tormenting pains this had inflicted on his authorial 
health. 

“My soul is poisoned, and all my guts are tangled up in my belly, 
said the sufferer, looking up at the ceiling of his hotel room. Then, 
turning to me, he suddenly cried out: 

“Why don’t you say anything? You act as if your mouth were 
stopped up with the devil knows what. You Petersburg people have 
some kind of nastiness in your souls; you haven’t got a word of conso- 
lation for a man even when he lies dying right here before your eyes.” 

This was the first time I had been present at the death of that re- 
matkable man; and failing to understand his death throes, I said to 
him: 

“How can I console you? At least I can tell you one thing: every- 
body will be extremely sorrowful if this harsh decision by the theatrical 
censorship committee cuts short your precious life, but—” 

“That’s not bad for a start,’ the writer interrupted. “Keep on 
talking, please, and maybe I can get to sleep.” 

“Go right ahead,” I answered. “And so, are you really sure you are 
dying?” 

“Am I sure? I tell you I’m just about to croak!” 

“Excellent,” I answered, “but have you thoroughly considered 
whether this vexation is really worth dying over?” 

“Of course it is!” groaned the dying man. “It’s worth a thousand 
tubles.” 

“Yes,” I answered. “Unfortunately, your play would scarcely have 
brought in more than a thousand rubles, and so—” 

But the dying man would not let me finish. He quickly jumped up 
from the sofa and shouted: 

“What sort of disgusting talk is that! Just let me have a thousand 
tubles and then you can talk any way you please.” 

“But why should I pay for other people’s sins?” I asked. 

“And why should I take the loss?” 

“Because you, who know the conditions in our theaters, described 
nothing but upper-class people in your play and made each one of 
them out to be worse and more disgusting than the next.” 

“Ye-e-es. So that’s your kind of consolation. I take it that you 
think we should describe nothing but good people. Well, brother, I 
write about what I see, and I see nothing but filth.” 

“That shows your eyesight is bad.” 
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“Maybe so,” the dying man answered, now completely furious. 
“But what can I do when I can see nothing but abomination in either 
your soul or mine? And for that may the Lord God truly help me to 
turn my back on you and go to sleep with a clear conscience, and I will 
leave tomorrow full of scorn for my native land and your consola- 
tions.” 

And the prayer of the sufferer was answered: he truly got an ex- 
cellent night’s sleep, and I took him to the station the next morning. 
But then his words caused me in my turn to be seized by pangs of 
uneasiness. 

“What!” I thought. “Is it really possible that nothing but filth can 
be seen in my soul or his or the soul of any other Russian? Can all the 
goodness and kindness that has ever been noted by the artistic eye of 
other writers really be nothing more than nonsense and fabrication? 
That is not only sad, it is frightful. If no city can stand without three 
righteous men, as the folk saying goes, then how can a whole country 
survive with nothing but the filth that lives, dear reader, in your soul 
and mine?” 

I found this frightful and unbearable, and I set out to look for 
righteous men. I set out with the solemn vow not to rest until I should 
find at least that small number of three righteous persons without 
whom “no city shall stand.” But no matter where I turned and no 
matter whom I asked, everybody answered to the effect that they had 
never seen any righteous men, because all men were sinful. Still, here 
and there I would run across somebody who knew a few good people, 
and I started taking notes. This would all have to be collected and ex- 
amined, I thought to myself, in order to see whether they were right- 
eous of unrighteous, and to find out “what rose above the level of 
simple morality” and therefore was “holy in the sight of the Lord.” 

And so here are some of my notes. 


* Chapter 1 ¢ 
During the reign of Catherine the Great,!*8 in the family of a cer- 
tain government clerk by the name of Ryzhov, there was born a son by 
the name of Alek. This family lived in Soligalich, a district town of 
Kostroma Province!”? that lay between the Kostroma River and Svet- 
itsa. According to Prince Gagarin’s Encyclopedia that town contains 


128. reign of Catherine the Great—1762-1796. 
129. Kostroma Province—toughly 500 kilometers northeast of Moscow. 
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six stone churches, two religious schools and one secular, seven mills 
and factories, thirty-seven shops, three inns, two taverns for the sale of 
liquor, and 3,665 inhabitants of both sexes. The town has two yearly 
fairs and a weekly bazaar; besides this it is recorded that there is “a 
rather active trade in lime and tar.” At the time when our hero was 
alive there were salt works here as well. 

It is necessary to know all this in order to get some idea how such 
a person as our insignificant hero Alek—or as he was later called, Ale- 
ksandr Afanasevich Ryzhov, nicknamed “Singlethought’—could really 
have existed. 

Alek’s parents had a home of their own—one of those little 
houses in that wooded area that were worth nothing at all but at least 
provided a shelter. Apart from Alek the government clerk Ryzhov had 
no other children, or at least I never heard of any. 

The clerk died soon after the birth of this son and left his wife 
and son with nothing except that little house, which, as stated above, 
was worthless. But the clerk’s widow was herself worth a lot: she was 
one of those Russian women, who 

Unflinching in disaster saves the day; 

Dashes into the furiously burning house, 

And bravely stops the horse that runs away. 

—a simple, healthy, sober-minded Russian woman, with strength in 
her body, with courage in her soul, and with a tender capacity for lov- 
ing deeply and truly. 

When she became a widow she still had features that were attrac- 
tive enough to suit unpretentious tastes, and several matchmakers were 
sent to call on her, but she declined all further matrimony and began to 
spend her time baking pies. On ordinary days these pies were made of 
cottage cheese and liver, and on fast days of porridge and peas. The 
widow would carry them to the square on peddler’s trays and sell them 
for five copper kopecks apiece. With the income from her pie produc- 
tion she fed herself and her son, whom she turned over to a “school- 
matm” for some learning. The schoolmarm taught Alek what she her- 
self knew. Further and more serious learning he got from a deacon 
with braided hair and a leather pouch in which he carried snuff with- 
out any snuffbox, for use in the well-known way. 

After he had finished off Alek’s learning, the deacon took his pot 
of porridge in payment, and thereupon the widow’s son set forth in 
the world to earn his living and receive all the benefits that were des- 
tined for him in this life. 
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Alek was then fourteen years old, and at this age it is time to in- 
troduce him to the reader. 

Physically, young Ryzhov took after his mother: he was tall, 
broad-shouldered—almost an athlete—with unbounded strength and 
indestructible health. In the years of his boyhood he was stronger than 
everybody else, and he presided so successfully over the troops in fist 
fights that whichever side Alek Ryzhov happened to be on was con- 
sidered invincible. He had spare time and he loved to work. The dea- 
con’s school had given him excellent, flowing, clear, and beautiful 
handwriting, in which he wrote out for old women a great quantity of 
prayer lists for the dead, and thereby laid the foundation for his own 
bread and butter. But more important than this were the qualities his 
mother gave him through her own living example, transmitting her 
austere and sober disposition to his healthy soul, living in its healthy, 
powerful body. Like his mother, he was moderate in everything and 
never resorted to any outsider for help. 

At fourteen years he already considered it a sin to live off his 
mother. The prayer lists did not bring in very much; and besides, that 
income, depending as it did on chance, was irregular. Ryzhov had an 
innate aversion to trade, and he would not leave Soligalich, so as not to 
be separated from his mother, whom he loved very much. For this 
reason it was necessary to dig up a job right there, and he dug one up. 

At that time regular postal service was just getting started in our 
country. A system of messengers was established between neighboring 
towns, and once a week they would make the journey on foot, carrying 
mailbags with packages. This was called “walking mail.” The pay for 
this service was not set very high: a ruble and a half a month “on your 
own food and in your own shoes.” But those who found such mainte- 
nance tempting still hesitated to undertake carrying the mail, for the 
sensitive Christian conscience of Russian piety found something suspi- 
cious in all this, and feared lest such a vain enterprise as the carrying of 
paper should contain something heretical and contrary to the true 
Christian faith. 

Everyone who chanced to hear about it pondered over how to 
avoid losing their souls thereby, so that they should not miss eternal 
life for the sake of temporary recompense. At this point the compas- 
sion of the neighbors fixed up widow Ryzhov’s son Alek. 

“He,” they said, “is an orphan: the Lord will forgive more in 
him—especially since he’s so young. If a bear or a wolf chews him up 
on the road while he is carrying the mail and he gets called before the 
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judgment seat, all he will have to answer is, ‘I didn’t understand, Lord,’ 
and that will be all there is to it. Even then there won’t be anything to 
take away from him. And if he should get through it alive and live to a 
ripe old age, then he can go into a monastery and pray it all off very 
well—and he won’t even have to pay for the candles and incense. For 
an orphan like him what more could he expect?” 

Alek himself, who was more affected by this than anybody else, 
had nothing against the world but was not beholden to it, as the saying 
goes. With a firm hand he picked up the mailbag, threw it over his 
shoulder, and started carrying it back and forth from Soligalich to 
Chukhloma. Service in the walking mail was perfectly suited to his 
taste and nature: he went alone through the forests, fields, and swamps, 
and would think his orphan thoughts to himself, just as they came to 
him under the stimulation of everything he met and saw and heard. 
Such circumstances might have made a poet out of him like Burns !%” 
ot Koltsov,'! but Alek Ryzhov had another turn of mind—neither 
poetic nor philosophical—and he became only the remarkable eccen- 
tric “Singlethought.” Neither the fatigue of the distant road, nor heat, 
nor cold, nor wind and rain could frighten him. His mailbag was so 
insignificant for his powerful shoulders that in addition to that one he 
always carried another too, a gray canvas bag, in which there lay a thick 
book that had an irresistible influence over him. 

That book was the Bible. 


« Chapter 2 * 

I do not know how many years he served in the walking mail, 
continually lugging his mailbag and his Bible, but it seems to have 
lasted a long time and it ended with the replacement of the walking 
mail by postmen on horseback, and Ryzhov was awarded a govern- 
ment rank. After these two important events in the life of our hero his 
fate underwent an important turning point. He liked carrying the mail 
so much on foot that he refused to ride on the post wagon and started 
looking for another job—again by all means there in Soligalich, so as 
not to be separated from his mother, who by now was very old and 
had lost so much of her eyesight that her pies had deteriorated. 


130. Burns—the romantic, Scottish poet Robert Burns (1759-1796), whose 
work was and remains popular in Russia. 

131. Koltson—the Russian poet Aleksei Koltsov (1808-1842), whose work 
imitated that of Robert Burns. 
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Judging by the fact that government ranks were not given quickly 
to the lower postal employees, usually not till after some twelve years 
of service, we may suppose that Ryzhov at that time was about twen- 
ty-six years old, or even a little older. During all that time he had only 
walked back and forth between Soligalich and Chukhloma, and while 
he was walking and resting he read nothing but his Bible in its shabby 
binding. He read it to his heart’s content, and he got from it the great 
and solid ideas that formed the basis of the original life he led later, 
when he had begun to reason things out and apply his biblical views to 
his affairs. 

And there really was much in all this that was original. For exam- 
ple, Ryzhov knew all the writings of many of the prophets by heart. He 
especially loved Isaiah, whose deep knowledge of God corresponded 
to his spiritual nature and constituted his whole catechism and his 
whole theology. 

An old man who in his youth had known the eighty-year-old 
Ryzhov after he had become famous and earned the name of “Single- 
thought,” told me how old Ryzhov recalled some sort of “oak tree in a 
swamp,” where he especially liked to rest and “shout into the wind.” 

“T used to stand up on it,” he said, “and howl into the ait”: 

The ox knows his owner, and the ass his master’s crib, but my people 

do not consider. A seed of evildoers, children who are corrupters! 

Why should you be stricken any more, you will revolt more and more: 

the whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint. To what purpose is 

the multitude of your sacrifices to me? I delight not in the blood of 

bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. Do not come to appear before 

me. Bring no more vain oblations; incense is an abomination to me; 

the new moons and the Sabbaths, I cannot away with the great day. 

Your fasts and your appointed feasts and your new moons my soul 

hates. And when you spread forth your hands, I will hide my eyes 

from you: indeed, when you make many prayers I will not hear. Wash, 
take away the evil from your souls. Learn to do well, and come let us 
reason together, and though your sins be as scarlet, I will make them 
white as snow. But your princes are rebellious, and companions of 
thieves; everyone loves gifts, and follows after rewards. Therefore 
says the Lord of Hosts: Woe to the mighty. My fury shall not cease 
against my adversaries. !32 


132. ... My fury shall not cease against my adversaries—based on the first chapters 
of Isaiah, with changes and omissions. 
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So the little orphan boy would shout this, “Woe, woe to the 
mighty!” over the empty swamp, and it seemed to him that the wind 
would catch up the words of Isaiah and carry them off to where the 
dry bones that were seen by Ezekiel lay motionless;!*> no living flesh 
would grow on them, and no corrupt heart came to life in their breast. 

The oak and the serpents of the swamp listened to him, and he 
himself became half a mystic and half an agitator in the biblical sense; 
according to his words he “breathed love and daring.” 

All this had ripened within him long before, but it came to light 

only when he received his government rank and began hunting for 
another job, not overlooking the swamp. Ryzhov’s development was 
completely finished, and the time was approaching for action in which 
he could apply the rules he had worked out for himself on his biblical 
foundation. 
Under the same oak and above the same swamp where Ryzhov 
shouted in the words of Isaiah, “Woe to the mighty,” he waited until 
he received the inspiration that gave him the idea of becoming mighty 
himself, so that he might put to shame those who were the mightiest 
of all. And so he accepted this consecration and bore it up to the grave 
that ended the almost one hundred years of his life, never once having 
stumbled or faltered to the right or to the left. 

Now before us lie several examples of his astonishing power, 
which was stifled in its cramping confinement; and at the end of this 
tale there is an unexpected act of audacious fearlessness, which 
crowned his chivalrous head with a chivalrous reward. 





« Chapter 3° 

In that distant period from which my tale about Ryzhov has come 
down, the most important person in every Godforsaken little town in 
Russia was the town governor. It was frequently asserted and disputed 
by no one that in the opinion of many Russians the town governor 
was the “third person in the realm.” In the mind of the common peo- 
ple the governmental authority branched out from its primary source, 
the monarch; in this way the first person in the state was the emperor, 
who ruled the whole country; after him came the provincial governor, 
who had charge of the province; and then right after the governor 
came the third person, the town governor, who “sat on the town.” At 
that time district police officers did not yet exist, and for that reason 


133. dry bones that were seen by Ezekiel ... —Ezekiel 37. 
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they were not included in this division of authority. For that matter, 
things remained this way even afterwards: the district police officer 
was a traveling man, and he thrashed only the country people, who 
didn’t yet have their own conception of the hierarchy, and no matter 
who thrashed them, they always kicked out their legs the same way. 

The introduction of the court system, which put a limit on the 
former theocratic authority of those village administrators, rather 
spoiled all this, especially in the towns, where it contributed a good 
deal to the decline in the prestige of both the town and the provincial 
governors. It was impossible to raise this prestige to its former level, at 
least as far as town governors were concerned, because their high posi- 
tion was replaced in the new order of things.!*4 

But at the time when Singlethought was considering and deter- 
mining his fate, all this was still flourishing in good order. The gover- 
nors sat in their capitals like little tsars. It was hard to gain access to 
them, and an audience with them was accompanied by fear and trem- 
bling. They showered their haughtiness on everybody, and everybody 
bowed down before them to the waist, and some—through particular 
zeal—even to the ground; the archpriests would greet them at the door 
of the church with crosses and holy water, and the second-rate gentry 
would honor them with expressions of humble servility and barely 
found the courage to ask them, through a few carefully chosen inter- 
mediaries, to “stand at the baptismal font as godfather.” And even 
when they condescended to come down to such a level of kindness, 
they conducted themselves regally: they would not go to the baptism 
themselves but would send their adjutants or administrative assistants 
as substitutes, bearing the baptismal cloth and receiving the honors “in 
the name of him who had sent them.” In those days everything was 
majestic, sedate, and serious, in keeping with those serious, good old 
days, which are often contrasted to our present times, neither good nor 
serious. 

An excellent opportunity turned up for Ryzhov to get close to the 
source of city authority and take a position at the fourth level of the 
empire without leaving his native town. In Soligalich the old policeman 
died, and Ryzhov got the idea of asking for his job. 





134. ... their high position was replaced in the new order of things—Tsar Alexander II 
reformed Russia’s judicial system in 1864, introducing public hearings, jury trials, 
professional lawyers, etc. 
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* Chapter 4 

Although the policeman’s position was not very high, despite the 
fact that it occupied the first level just below the town governor, still it 
was rather advantageous if only the man who occupied it was adept at 
pulling a log of wood, a couple of beets, or a head of cabbage off every 
wagon. But if he was not skilled at that, it would go hard with him, 
since the official salary for that fourth highest position in the empire 
was fixed at only ten paper rubles a month, in other words, about two 
rubles and eighty-five kopecks according to our present figures. Out of 
this the fourth most important personage in the empire had to main- 
tain himself and his family in a proper manner, and since that was im- 
possible, every policeman squeezed a little out of everybody who came 
to see him about something “on business.” It was impossible to make 
ends meet without this “squeezing,” and even the Voltaireans!> of- 
fered no objection to that. The thought of an “unaccepting” policeman 
had never occurred to anybody, and so if all policemen “accepted,” 
then Ryzhov would have to accept too. The authorities themselves 
could not wish or allow him to corrupt the established procedures. 
About this there could be no doubt whatever, or even any discussion. 

The town governor to whom Ryzhov applied for the policeman’s 
job naturally did not even ask himself about his ability to take bribes. 
Very likely he thought that on this point Ryzhov would be like all the 
rest, and so there was no special agreement between them on this 
point. The governor took into consideration only his enormous height, 
his physique, his well-known strength, and his tirelessness in walking, 
which Ryzhov had shown through his delivery of the mail on foot. All 
these were qualities well suited to the police work for which Ryzhov 
had applied, and so he was made the Soligalich policeman, and his 
mother continued to bake her pies and sell them in that same market 
where her son was to establish and maintain good order—observing 
true weight and full measure, shaken down. 

The town governor gave him just one suggestion: 

“Beat them without maiming them, and don’t grab anything that 
belongs to me.” 

Ryzhoy promised to fulfill this and entered into action, but soon 
he began to raise strange doubts about himself, which started troubling 
that third person in the empire; and the former Alek himself, or Ale- 


135. Voltaireans—followets of the French enlightenment philosopher, Vol- 
taite (1694-1778). 
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ksandr Afanasevich, as people called him now, was exposed to very 
painful ordeals. 

From the very first day of his work Ryzhov proved to be diligent 
and careful in his duties. When he came to the market square he as- 
signed a place to each wagon, and he set out the women and their pies 
without giving the best place to his own mother. As for the drunken 
peasants, he made some of them see reason and he taught the rest of 
them a lesson with his authoritative arm, but in a pleasant way, and so 
well that you might think he was doing them a favor—and he took 
nothing in return for his lesson. On that same day he refused an offer- 
ing from the cabbage women, who had come to bow down before him 
on business, and he informed them that nobody owed him anything 
on business, because whatever he had coming to him on business 
“would come from the tsar, and God forbids taking bribes.” 

The day went well for Ryzhov, and the night went even better: he 
walked around the whole town, and whenever he met anybody wan- 
dering around at that late hour he would ask where they were from, 
and where they were going, and what for. If it was a good person he 
would talk with him a little, and even walk along with him and give 
him some advice, but he gave a good yank on the ears of one or two 
drunkards, and he took a watchman’s wife who had gone out to cast a 
spell on the cows, and he locked her up in the clink, and the next 
morning he reported to the town governor that the only hindrance he 
had in his work was the watchmen. 

“They spend their time in idleness,” he said, “and then they walk 
around half asleep for no reason. They are always pestering people on 
business, and they themselves go to the dogs. The best thing is to turn 
them out for their empty-headed laziness and send them off to pull 
weeds in your excellency’s garden, and I'll manage the whole thing 
myself.” 

The governor didn’t see any objections to that, and his thrifty wife 
thought it was a fine idea; only the watchmen may not have liked it, 
and it didn’t exactly fit the law—but who would ever think of asking 
the watchmen? And as for the law, the governor judged that with good 
Russian judgment: 

Just saddle the law like a horse, you know, 

It’ll take you wherever you want to go. 

But Aleksandr Afanasevich placed above everything else the law 
that says to “Eat your bread in the sweat of your brow,” and according 
to that law it turned out that every unnecessary “hireling” was a useless 
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burden that ought to be dropped and assigned somewhere else to 
some real work—the sweaty kind. 

So this matter was arranged the way Ryzhov indicated, and it was 
pleasing in the sight of the ruler and the people, and it turned the 
hearts of the grateful toward Ryzhov. Ryzhov himself walked about 
the town by day, and he walked alone by night, and little by little his 
good, thrifty supervision began to make itself felt everywhere, and 
again this was pleasing in the eyes of all. In short, everything went well 
and promised imperturbable peace—but right here was where the 
trouble began: 

Peaceful people? Nothing’s worse! 

Who'll then line the judge’s purse? 

Nothing at all came in from any direction on business, and except 
for the harvesting of his garden the governor received no prof- 
its—neither large, middle-sized, nor small. 

The governor waxed wroth in spirit; he went to the heart of the 
matter, saw that this could not be, and started a bitter persecution 
against Ryzhov. 

He asked the archpriest to find out whether there was not some 
kind of un-Orthodoxy in the unbusinesslike Ryzhov; but the archpriest 
answered that he could discern no manifest un-Orthodoxy in Ryzhov, 
but he did notice a certain pride in him, which of course came from 
the fact that his mother baked pies and turned some over to him. 

“T would counsel that this commerce be halted, since it ill be- 
comes her now because of her son’s position, and then that excessive 
pride within him will be destroyed, and he will become businesslike.” 

“T will halt it,” said the governor, and he told Ryzhov: “It is not 
suitable for your mother to sit in the market place.” 

“All right,” said Ryzhov, and he took his mother and her trays 
away from the market, but he persisted as before in his blameworthy 
conduct: he remained unbusinesslike. 

Then the archpriest pointed out that Ryzhov had not acquired a 
uniform, and on the Day of Our Risen Lord, having stingily exchanged 
the triple Easter kiss with only a few intimate friends, he had not ap- 
peared with Easter greetings before any of the town’s leading citi- 
zens—which had led none of them, it must be said, to lodge any com- 
plaints. 

These two matters were mutually dependent on each other. 
Ryzhov never went out on festive occasions and therefore he had no 
occasion to dress up in a uniform, but a uniform was required, and the 
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former policeman had worn one. Everybody had seen his full-dress 
coat and collar, his riding-breeches, and tasseled boots, while Ryzhov 
still dressed in what he had worn when he carried the mail—a quilted 
jacket make of striped mattress-ticking, fastened together with hooks, 
tan nankeen trousers,'*° and a simple peasant cap, and for the winter 
he had a sheepskin coat with the wool turned inside out, and he got 
himself nothing else, nor could he get anything else on the salary of 
two rubles and eighty-seven kopecks a month on which he lived, per- 
forming his duties faithfully and justly. 

On top of that something happened that required money: 
Ryzhov’s mother died, having nothing on earth to do when she could 
no longer sell pies on it. 

Aleksandr Afanasevich buried her very “stingily,” according to the 
general opinion, thus showing his lack of love for her. He paid a bare 
trifle to the clergy for her, but for the pie-seller herself he didn’t even 
bake a pie, and the forty-day prayer for her soul he didn’t order at all. 

A heretic! And this was all the more certain because, even though 
the governor didn’t trust him and the archpriest had his doubts about 
him, the governess and the archpriestess stood up for him to the 
hilt—the former because he had herded the watchmen into her garden 
and the latter for some secret reason that lay in her “oppositional 
character.” 

In these two personages Aleksandr Afanasevich found defenders. 
The governor’s wife sent him two measures of potatoes from her 
earthly harvest, but without untying the sacks he carried the potatoes 
back on his shoulders and said tersely: 

“T thank you for your kindness, but I don’t accept gifts.” 

Then the priest’s wife, a suspicious lady, presented him with two 
calico shirt fronts of her own handiwork, made in the early days before 
her archpriest had been ordained; but the cranky fellow would not 
accept that either. 

“T can’t take gifts,’ he said, “and anyhow, since I wear plain 
clothes, I haven’t got any use for that sort of finery.” 

Thereupon the priest’s wife made a spitefully cutting remark to 
her husband: 

“That’s the kind of man who ought to be standing before the al- 
tar,” she said, “and not you spiritual fleecers.” 





136. nankeen trousers—made of yellow or buff-colored cotton fabric. 
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The archpriest got angry and ordered his wife to shut up, and he 
himself kept lying there and thought: 

“This is some new-fangled kind of freemasonry,!*’ and if I keep 
an eye on it and expose it, I may win special distinction, and I may 
even get transferred to Petersburg.” 

And so he worked himself into a fever over this, and in his fever 
he devised a plan to lay Ryzhov’s conscience so bare that it would sep- 
arate his soul from his body. 


¢ Chapter 5 ¢ 

Lent was approaching, and the archpriest saw as clearly as if it 
were right before his eyes just how he would lay Ryzhov’s soul bare to 
the separation point, and then he would know how to deal with him 
for straying from the truths of Orthodoxy. 

Thereupon he advised the governor to send him the striped po- 
liceman for confession during the very first week. And he promised to 
work on him thoroughly at confession, and worm all his innermost 
secrets out of him, and find out why he shied away from everything 
and wouldn’t take gifts. And he added: “By the looks of his conscience 
when we have laid it bare through fear, we shall see to what powers he 
is subject, and then we shall subject him to them for the salvation of 
his soul.” 

Having mentioned the words of Paul, the archpriest waited quietly, 
knowing that each one could find what he needed in them. 

The governor also did his part. 

“You and I, Aleksandr Afanasevich,” he said, “must set an exam- 
ple for people in religion and pay our respects to the church.” 

Ryzhov said he agreed. 

“Now, brother, do fast and go to confession.” 

“Agreed,” said Ryzhov. 

“And since we are both in the public eye, we ought to do all this 
in a public way, and not as if we were somehow trying to be secret 
about it. I myself go to the archpriest for confession; he is the most 
experienced of all the clergy—now, suppose you go to him too.” 

“Tl go to the archpriest.” 

“Yes—you go during the first week and T’ll go during the last 
week. In that way we'll divide it up between us.” 


137. freemasonry—a mystical, fraternal movement, popular in intellectual cir- 
cles within Russia, particularly in the late 1700s and 1800s. 
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“And I agree on that too.” 

The archpriest confessed Ryzhov thoroughly and even boasted 
that he had scolded him for all he was worth, but he found no mortal 
sin in him. 

“He confessed to first one thing, then another, then a third; he 
wasn’t innocent in the slightest, but his sins were all simple and human, 
and he thinks no evil against the authorities, and he has no thought of 
reporting either you or me on business. And as for his ‘not accepting 
gifts, well, that is purely because of his harmful notions.” 

“So he does have harmful notions just the same. And what kind 
of harmful notions are they?” 

“He’s filled his head with Bible-reading.” 

“So that’s what the fool has got into!” 

“Yes. He read it out of boredom, and now he can’t get it out of 
his mind.” 

“The blasted fool! But what can we do with him?” 

“You can’t do anything: he’s pretty far gone by now.” 

“Has he already gone as far as Christ?” 

“He’s read it all—all of it.” 

“Well, in that case it’s all up with him.” 

They felt sorry about it, and they became more charitable toward 
Ryzhov. In our ancient Russian land every Orthodox knows that 
whoever has read the Bible all the way through and “even got to Christ 
can no longer be held strictly responsible for his actions; but such 
people are like the well-known “fools of God”—they will do queer 
things but they won’t harm anybody, and no one is afraid of them. But 
just to be more certain about Ryzhov’s strange corrigibility on business, 
the reverend archpriest gave the governor some wise but harsh advice: 
to get Aleksandr Afanasevich married. 

“A married man,” the archpriest explained, “has trouble main- 
taining his honesty even if he has ‘read up to Christ’; his wife will keep 
after him like the itch, and one way or another she'll so wear him out 
that he will finally give in and let the whole Bible slip out of his head, 
and then he’ll become receptive to gifts and devoted to the authori- 
ties.” 


> 





This advice fitted in with the governor’s own ideas, and he or- 
dered Aleksandr Afanasevich to go about it any way he liked but by all 
means to get married, because bachelors were unreliable in political 
positions. 
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“You can say what you will, brother,” he told him, “but I like your 
way of reasoning about everything, except that your reasoning about 
one thing just won’t do.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Yow re a bachelor.” 

“What's wrong with that?” 

“What's wrong is that you might do something treacherous and 
run off to somebody else’s province. After all, what’s holding you here? 
You grab your Bible and you’re gone.” 

“Yes, ’'m gone.” 

“Don’t you see? That’s unreliable.” 

“But would a married man be any mote reliable?” 

“Why, there’s no comparison. I can twist a married man around 
my little finger. He'll put up with anything, because he’ll have his 
brood to raise and his wife to love; but a bachelor is like a bird—you 
cart trust him. So there you have it—either leave or get married.” 

This judgment did not disturb the puzzling crank in the slightest, 
and he answered: 

“What does it matter? Marriage too is a good thing; it was estab- 
lished by God. If it’s necessary, Pll get married.” 

“But make sure you don’t aim too high.” 

“T won’t aim too high.” 

“And pick one out in a hurry.” 

“O, Ive already got her picked out; only, Pll have to go and see 
whether anybody else has already taken her.” 

The governor burst out laughing at him: 

“Just look at you there, you sinner!” he said. “Talk about sin never 
getting near him—and there he’s already turned up a wife for himself.” 

“Who said sin never got near?” answered Aleksandr Afanasevich. 
“The vessel is full of abomination. Only, I haven’t yet proposed to the 
girl, but I really have got her picked out, and [Id like to get your per- 
mission to go and take a look at her.” 

“And where is this girl of yours—not one of our local ones, surely? 
From somewhere else?” 

“Well, it’s like this: she’s not from here and she’s not from some- 
where else. She lives down at the spring near the swamp.” 

The governor laughed still more, gave Ryzhov leave, and then 
waited full of curiosity to see when the queer fellow would come back 
and what he would say. 
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* Chapter 6 

Ryzhovy really didn’t aim too high: a week later he brought his wife 
to town—a hefty, rosy blonde with good-natured brown eyes and 
submissiveness in every step and gesture. She was dressed in peasant 
fashion, and husband and wife walked one behind the other, carrying 
on their shoulders a yoke from which a painted trunklike basket of 
bast was suspended by a piece of linen cloth. The basket contained her 
dowry. 

People experienced in trade recognized at once that this was the 
daughter of the old Kozlikha woman, who lived in an isolated hut at 
the spring on the edge of the swamp and was reputed to be a wicked 
old witch. Everybody thought Ryzhov had taken a witch’s daughter as 
his housekeeper. 

And this was partly true, except that before he took this house- 
keeper home, he got himself married up to her. His life as a married 
man didn’t cost him a bit more than his life as a bachelor. On the con- 
trary, it even became more profitable, because as soon as he brought 
his wife into the house, he dismissed the farm girl to whom for better 
or worse he had been paying a copper ruble a month. From that time 
on, the copper ruble stayed in his pocket and the work around the 
house went better. The healthy hands of his wife were never idle; she 
would spin and weave, and on top of that she turned out to be an ex- 
pert at making felt stockings and doing the gardening. In a word, his 
wife was a simple, skillful, peasant woman, faithful and submissive, 
with whom the Bible-reading eccentric could live biblically, and there 
is nothing more to tell about her except what has already been told. 

Aleksandr Afanasevich’s way of treating his wife was as simple as 
it could be, but peculiar: his manner of speaking to her was familiar, 
and hers showed that she looked up to him; he called her “my old 
woman,” and she called him Aleksandr Afanasevich; she waited on 
him, and he was her lord and master; when he spoke to her, she would 
answer, and when he was silent, she dared not ask him anything. At the 
table he would sit and she would serve him; but they held the bed in 
common, and probably this was the reason why their marriage was 
fruitful. Just one fruit appeared—an only son, which his “old woman” 
brought up, and he did not meddle in the upbringing. 

Nothing in their relations ever gave any evidence whether his “old 
woman” loved her biblical husband or whether she did not love him, 
but there was no doubt about the fact that she was faithful to her hus- 
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band. Besides that, she was in awe of him as a person who was placed 
above her according to God’s law, and who had a divine right to her. 
Her peaceful life was not disturbed by that. She could not read and 
write, and Aleksandr Afanasevich would not fill this gap in her educa- 
tion. Needless to say, they lived a spartan existence, in the strictest 
frugality, but they did not look on it as a misfortune. This was perhaps 
helped a lot by the fact that a good many others lived all around in no 
easier citcumstances. They drank no tea and never kept any around, 
and they ate meat only on high holidays. During the rest of the time 
they ate bread and vegetables, either pickled or fresh from their garden, 
and especially mushrooms, which grew in abundance in their wooded 
part of the country. In the summer season the “old woman” would go 
through the woods and pick these mushrooms herself, and she herself 
would store them away, but to her misfortune the only way she could 
store them was by drying them. They had nothing to salt them with. 
The cost of salt in the necessary quantity for their whole supply did 
not enter into Ryzhov’s accounts, and once when his “old woman” 
salted a little tub of choice mushrooms that a tax-farmer!*® had given 
her in a sack, Aleksandr Afanasevich, on finding out about it, patriar- 
chally gave his “old woman” a beating and took her to the archpriest 
so that he could impose a penance on her for disobeying her hus- 
band’s precepts; and as for the mushrooms, he rolled the tub with his 
own hands up to the tax-farmer’s yard and told him to “take it away, 
wherever he wanted,’ and then he gave the tax-farmer a 
tongue-lashing. 

Such was this eccentric, about whom there is little to tell from all 
the years of his life; he stuck to his place, carried out his little task, 
which drew no particular sympathy from anyone, and he sought no 
particular sympathy from anyone. The rulers of the roost in Soligalich 
considered him to be “damaged by the Bible,” and the simple people 
passed on him their simple judgment that he was “a certain sort of 
regular whatcha-may-call-it.” 

For them this rather unclear description had a clear and compre- 
hensible meaning. 

Ryzhov did not care in the slightest what people thought about 
him. He gave honest service to everybody and no special favors to 
anybody; but mentally he rendered an account to the only one in 


138. fax farmers—individuals who paid taxes to the government in return for 
the right to collect money or goods from locals who lived in those regions. 
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whom he believed with unshakable firmness, calling him the founder 
and master of all creation. Ryzhov’s pleasure consisted in fulfilling his 
duty, and he found his greatest spiritual comfort in philosophizing 
about the highest questions of the spiritual world, and about the way 
the laws of that world were reflected in the appearance and fate of 
individual persons and whole kingdoms and nations. It is not known 
whether Ryzhov had the weakness common to many self-taught men 
of considering himself more intelligent than anybody else; but he was 
not arrogant, and he never tried to impose his beliefs and views on 
anybody, or even tell anybody what they were. He would only write 
them in big notebooks of blue paper that he sewed into one cover 
bearing the significant title “Singlethought.” 

What was written in all this enormous manuscript of the philoso- 
pher-policeman remained concealed, because Aleksandr Afanasevich’s 
“Singlethought” disappeared at the time of his death, and nobody 
could say much about it from memory. Only two or three passages 
from all the “Singlethought” were shown by Ryzhov to one important 
person on one extraordinary occasion in his life, to which we are now 
drawing near. The remaining pages of the “Singlethought,” the exist- 
ence of which was known to almost everybody in Soligalich, were used 
up as wallpaper, or perhaps burned up in order to avoid trouble, since 
this work contained a great deal of the kind of foolish raving and reli- 
gious fantasy for which at that time both authors and readers would 
get packed off to pray at the Solovetsky Monastery.!°? 

The spirit of this manuscript, however, became known as a result 
of the following event, which is famous in the chronicles of Soligalich. 


* Chapter 7 * 

I cannot remember exactly, nor do I know where to find out, in 
just what year Sergei Stepanovich Lanskoi, later a count and the 
well-known minister of internal affairs, was appointed to Kostroma as 
the provincial governor. This dignitary, according to the apt remark of 
one of his contemporaries, “had a powerful mind and a haughty pres- 
ence,” and this brief description is correct and quite sufficient to give 
our reader an adequate idea of him. 


139. Solovetsky Monastery—a remote monastery in the Solovetsky Islands in 
the northern White Sea. Governmental and church authorities sometimes 
exiled opponents of autocracy or official Orthodoxy to the monastery. 
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One might add only that Lanskoi respected honesty and justice in 
people and was good himself, and he also loved Russia and the Rus- 
sians; but he had a nobleman’s understanding of them, as an aristocrat 
with an alien view and a Western standard of measurement for every- 
thing. 

Lanskoi’s appointment to Kostroma as governor took place at the 
time of Aleksandr Afanasevich Ryzhov’s eccentric service as the Soli- 
galich policeman—and it took place under certain unusual citcum- 
stances. 

On assuming his duties as governor, Sergei Stepanovich followed 
the example of many public figures and “swept the province clean,” 
that is, he threw out a large number of bureaucrats who were negligent 
and had misused their positions, including the governor of Soligalich 
under whom Ryzhov was serving as policeman. 

After turning these worthless persons out of office, the new gov- 
ernor showed no haste in replacing them with others, so that his 
choice should not fall on the same kind, or perhaps even on worse. In 
order to pick out worthy men he wanted to look around, or as they say 
nowadays in Russian, to “get oriented.” For this purpose the duties of 
the persons who had been dismissed were handed over to temporary 
replacements drawn from the younger bureaucrats, and the governor 
soon set out on a tour of the whole province, which had started trem- 
bling a very strange tremble at the very rumor of his “haughty pres- 
ence.” 

Aleksandr Afanasevich performed the duties of the town gover- 
nor. I don’t know just what he did as a replacement that was different 
from the former, “regular” procedures, but it goes without saying that 
he took no bribes as governor, just as he had taken none as a police- 
man. Nor did Ryzhov change his way of life, or his relations with other 
people. He did not even sit on the governor’s seat with the three-sided 
mirror of authority'”° standing before him, but signed his name “on 
behalf of the governor,” while sitting at the entrance behind his little 
ink-stained table. For this last bit of stubbornness Ryzhov had an ex- 
planation that was connected with the grand finale of his life. After his 
many years of service, just as during the first days of his work as a po- 


140. shree-sided mirror of authority—a symbol of governmental authority, which 
sat on the desk of tsarist officials. The imperial, two-headed eagle appeared on 
the top, and a decree from Peter the Great appeared on each side. 
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liceman, Aleksandr Afanasevich'4! never had a uniform, and he gov- 
erned “on behalf of the governor” in that same greasy patched and 
re-patched quilted jacket. And for that reason, when the clerk suggest- 
ed that he move over to his seat, he answered: “I can’t; my garment 
betrays that I am not of the wedding party.” 

All this was duly noted down in his own hand in his “Single- 
thought,” with the addition that the clerk had invited him to “change 
seats in his quilted jacket but to take the eagle off the three-sided mir- 
ror,’ but Aleksandr Afanasevich “shunned this indecency” and con- 
tinued to sit in his former place wearing his quilted jacket. 

This lack of uniformity did not get in the way of administering 
police justice in the town, but the question took on an entirely differ- 
ent cast when the news arrived about the coming of the “haughty 
presence.” In his position as ruler of the town Aleksandr Afanasevich 
was supposed to meet the governor, receive him, and report to him 
about the flourishing condition of Soligalich, and also answer any 
questions Lanskoi might ask him, and acquaint him with all the sights 
of the town, from the cathedral to the jail, and including the waste land 
and the gulleys that nobody knew what to do with. 

Ryzhoy really did have a problem. How could he go through all 
this in his quilted jacket? Rut he did not worry about this in the slight- 
est. Everybody else, though, worried about it a great deal, because 
Ryzhov and his disgraceful appearance might plunge the “haughty 
presence” into a fit of anger at the very first step. It never entered an- 
ybody’s head that none other than Aleksandr Afanasevich himself was 
destined to astonish and even delight the awe-inspiring “haughty 
presence,” and even to prophesy a promotion for him. 

The generally conscientious Aleksandr Afanasevich was not em- 
barrassed in the slightest about how he looked. He shared none of the 
general timidity of the bureaucrats, and this exposed him to condem- 
nation and hatred and led him to fall in the opinion of his fellow citi- 
zens, but he fell only to rise afterwards higher than all the rest, and to 
leave behind a heroic and almost legendary memory. 


* Chapter 8 
It is not inappropriate to recall once more that in those recent but 
wholly departed days to which the story of Ryzhov refers, governors 


141. Akksandr Afanasevich—Ryzhov (Leskov hete uses Ryzhov’s first and 
patronymic name). 
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were not at all what they are in the cunning times we now live in, when 
the majesty of those dignitaries has noticeably dropped—or, in the 
words of a certain ecclesiastical chronicler, “did most cruelly decline.” 
At that time governors would make “awesome” tours and would be 
greeted with fear and trembling. Their movements were accomplished 
in the midst of grandiose bustle and bother, which was the work not 
only of all the junior administrative authorities but also of the common 
rabble and the four-legged brutes. In preparation for the arrival of the 
governor, towns would be anointed with whitewash, black paint, and 
yellow ocher. The barriers at the entrances to the towns were repainted 
in the governmental tricolor; the watchmen and crippled veterans were 
advised to “wax their hair and mustaches”; and the hospitals stepped 
up their number of discharges marked “cured.” Everybody right up to 
the limits of the realm took part in the general excitement. Peasants, 
men and women, were rounded up in the villages for road work; and 
they wandered about for months, filling in marshy stretches, patching 
up log-paved roads, and repairing bridges. At the post stations there 
were delays even for madcap couriers and all the various lieutenants 
who were traveling in haste on innumerable official missions. Taking 
revenge on that impatient crowd for the intolerable offenses they had 
committed, the stationmasters in unshakable firmness of spirit would 
make them plod along at that season on any kind of nags that hap- 
pened to turn up, because the good horses were “getting their rest” in 
anticipation of the governor. In a word, nobody could pass through 
without becoming aware through one or another of his senses that 
something extraordinary was taking place in the nature of all things. 
Thanks to this, everybody, young and old, knew without any idle talk 
from a chattering press that the one man was coming than whom there 
was none higher in all the province; and about this occasion everybody 
expressed his various feelings as best he knew how to his neighbor. 
But the most exalted activity took place in the central nests of the dis- 
trict lords and masters—in the judicial offices, where the matter began 
with a titesome and boring check of the registers and ended with the 
merry operation of sweeping the walls and scrubbing the floors. 
Floor-scrubbing was something in the nature of those classical orgies 
at the season of the grape harvest, when everybody strenuously tre- 
joiced with only one thought in mind—to live gaily until the hour of 
death should come. A small convoy of bent old war veterans would 
bring out of the jail and into the offices some feminine prisoners who 
had all but perished from boredom and who, seizing on this brief 
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moment of happiness, made vise here of the captivating rights of their 
sex in order to alleviate the sad lot of mortals. The low necks and short 
sleeves in which they set about their work had such a stimulating effect 
on the young clerks on duty among their papers that the consequences 
of this, as was well-known, would often appear in the jails in the form 
of so-called “floor-scrubbing babies,’ who were of unacknowledged 
but indubitably noble origin. 

During those same days in the homes dress shoes were blackened, 
riding-breeches were whitened, and moth-eaten dress coats, stiff with 
storage, were put into shape for wearing. This also enlivened the town. 
The dress coats were first hung out in the sun on a hot day, spread out 
on ropes that were stretched across the courtyards, all of which at- 
tracted a crowd of curious persons to every gate; then the dress coats 
were spread out on pillows or thick felt and beaten with switches; after 
that they were shaken; still later they were mended, pressed, and finally 
spread out on an armchair in the hall or some other company room; 
and last of all, at the conclusion of everything, they were stealthily 
sprinkled with holy bottles of twelfth-night water, which, as long as it 
is kept before the icon in a vessel sealed with wax, will not spoil from 
one Epiphany to the next and will lose none of the wonder-working 
power it received at the moment when the cross was plunged into it 
during the singing of “Save your people, O Lord, and bless your prop- 
erty.” 

When they left for their meeting with the important personage, 
the officials would wrap themselves in their duly sprinkled dress coats, 
and in their capacity as further property of God they would gain salva- 
tion. About this there were many reliable accounts, but in the face of 
our general skepticism at present and especially of the Offenbachian!” 
atmosphere that reigns in the world of officialdom, all this has been 
discredited in public opinion, and, along with many other things ren- 
dered sacred by time, is frivolously subjected to doubt. To our fathers, 
however, who had a firm and genuine belief, it was given according to 
their faith. 

In those days waiting for the governor was long and painful. At 
that time there were no railways, and trains did not arrive at fixed 
hours according to a timetable, bringing the governor along with all 
the other mortals. Instead, a special road was prepared, and after that 


142. Offenbachian—witty, frivolous, or high-spirited (after the music of 
Jacques Offenbach, 1819-1880). 
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no one knew exactly the day or the hour when the dignitary would 
deign to make his appearance. For that reason the exhausting wait was 
lengthy and full of special and ceremonial anxiety, at the very height of 
which there stood the regular policeman on duty, who had the task of 
watching the road from the highest bell tower in town. He was obliged 
to keep wide awake and guard the town against an unexpected incur- 
sion; but naturally it occasionally happened that he would doze and 
even drop off to sleep, and then in such unfortunate cases there would 
be all sorts of trouble. Sometimes the negligent sentinel would let the 
governor get too close before he rang his little bell, so that there would 
not be enough time for all the officials to get into their dress coats and 
dash out, for the archpriest to put on his vestments and take his stand 
with the cross on the steps, or sometimes even for the town governor 
to ride out to the entrance gate, standing erect in his cart. In order to 
avoid this the sentinel was obliged to keep walking around the top of 
the bell tower and bow at every opening in the direction it faced. 

This provided the sentinel with a diversion and society with as- 
surance that he who kept his vigil over them neither slumbered nor 
slept. But even this precaution did not always help; it sometimes hap- 
pened that the watchman possessed the ability of the albatross: he 
would sleep as he walked his rounds and made his bows, and in his 
sleep he would beat a false alarm, having mistaken a landowner’s coach 
for the governor. Then a vain commotion would take place in the 
town, which would end with the officials taking off their dress coats 
again and the town governor unhitching his troika,'4? and the impru- 
dent sentinel being slightly, or not so slightly, thrashed. Such difficul- 
ties were encountered often and were not easily overcome, and they 
bore down with all their weight chiefly on the town governor, who 
would always gallop out in front of everybody to meet the governor of 
the province, and be the first to receive his gubernatorial glances and 
outbursts, and then would gallop back, still standing, ahead of the 
governor’s coach to the cathedral, where the archpriest would be wait- 
ing at the door in all his vestments, with the cross and aspergillum!+ 
in a chalice of holy water. Here the town governor would open up the 
step of the provincial governor’s carriage, by all means with his own 
hands; and with this gesture he would, so to speak, let the newly ar- 
rived personage descend from his wandering ark onto the native soil. 








143. trotka—a sleigh or carriage drawn by a team of three horses. 
144. aspergillum—a device for sprinkling holy water. 
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Now all this is no longer done this way. It has all been spoiled, and 
even through the actions of the provincial governors themselves, 
among whom there were some who took pleasure in selling themselves 
short. By now, perhaps, they repent, but what has passed away can 
never be brought back: nobody opens up the step for them except 
lackeys and gendarmes.!5 

But the former town governor was not at all embarrassed about 
performing this duty, and he served for all as the prime touchstone; he 
was always the first to find out whether the governor had arrived rabid 
or benign. And if the truth must be known, a lot depended on the 
town governor: he could spoil matters at the outset, because with just 
one awkward step he could throw the provincial governor into a rage 
and cause him to rip and roar; and also, with one deft hop, turn, or 
other appropriate contortion, he could put his excellency into a state of 
benevolent good humor. 

Now every reader, even though he may not have known those pa- 
triarchal customs, can judge how natural the panic was among the up- 
per crust of Soligalich officialdom when it had to be represented by 
such an awkward, peculiar, and hard-headed town governor as Ryzhov, 
who in addition to all his inconvenient personal qualities had a ward- 
robe that consisted of one quilted jacket of striped mattress-ticking 
and one shaggy peasant cap. 

That was bound to be the first thing that would come as a blow 
right between the eyes for the “haughty presence,” about whom idle 
tongues had brought the most frightful news to Soligalich. How could 
anything good be expected to come from this? 





* Chapter 9 ¢ 

Aleksandr Afanasevich really could fill anybody you chose with 
despair. He let nothing disturb him, and while he was awaiting the 
governor he behaved as if the dreadful impending event did not con- 
cern him at all. He did not tear down a single fence before the house 
of a single inhabitant; he repainted nothing with whitewash or ocher, 
and in general he undertook no measures either to spruce up the town 
or even change his own absurd costume. Instead, he continued to go 
about his business in his quilted jacket. Whenever some project was 
suggested to him, he would answer: “It won’t do to make the people 
lose a lot of money on this. After all, is the governor coming to lay 
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waste the land? Let him go through, but let the fence stand.” As for 
the demands about a dress coat, Ryzhov beat them off by saying that 
he had no income for that and, as he said, “What I’ve got I’ll wear. 
When I appear before God, I'll be stark-naked. It’s not a matter of 
clothes but of common sense and conscience. ‘Greet him according to 
his clothes, take leave according to what he knows.” 

Nobody had any hope of out-butting the bull-headedness of 
Ryzhoy; and yet this was important not so much for stubborn Ryzhov, 
who might not care at all, from his biblical point of view, if the second 
person in the realm banished him from sight in that quilted jacket. 
Rather, it was important for everybody else, because the governor 
would naturally fly into a rage when he saw such a sight as a town 
governor in a quilted jacket. 

Setting great store by the first impression of the guest they were 
expecting, the Soligalich officials pressed for only two things: (1) that a 
new coat of paint should be put on the log barrier that was raised and 
lowered across the highway at the entrance to the town, where Ale- 
ksandr Afanasevich was to meet the governor; and (2) that Aleksandr 
Afanasevich himself should appear on this occasion in a uniform suit- 
ed to his position rather than in his striped quilted jacket. But how 
could they manage it? 

Opinions differed. Most people tended to favor taking up a col- 
lection both to paint the barrier and to dress the town governor. This 
was all right, of course, as far as the barrier was concerned, but as a 
way of getting Ryzhov into a uniform it wouldn’t work at all. 

He said, “That’s a gift, and I won’t take gifts.” Then there tri- 
umphed over them all the proposal that was brought forth by the rev- 
erend archpriest out of his ripe store of wisdom. He saw no need for 
any kind of collection, either to paint the barrier or to put the ruler of 
the town into uniform. Rather, he said, the whole thing ought to rest 
on the one who was guiltiest in spirit, and in his opinion the one who 
was guiltiest in spirit was the tax-farmer. Accordingly, everything ought 
to fall on him. He alone had the obligation to paint the barrier at his 
own expense, and not through any kind of compulsion but out of zeal, 
in return for which the archpriest promised to mention it in a few brief 
words on meeting the governor and, in addition, to pray for the con- 
tributor in a special ecclesiastically worded prayer offered straight from 
the altar table. Besides that, the reverend archpriest opined that the 
tax-farmer should give the court assessor, over and above his regular 
payment in kind, a triple portion of rum, French cognac, and grape 
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vodka, for which the assessor had a constant hankering. Then let the 
assessor turn himself in on the sick list and sit quietly at home, drink- 
ing this supplementary payment in kind and keeping off the street; and 
let him hand over his dress coat, which was identical with a police- 
man’s uniform, to Ryzhov, who would scarcely find grounds for re- 
fusing it. Then the sheep would be safe and the wolves would be sated. 

What made this plan still more fortunate was that the indispensa- 
ble assessor was fairly similar to Ryzhov in size and shape; and in addi- 
tion, having married a merchant’s daughter not long before, he had a 
full uniform in excellent condition. Consequently there remained only 
the task of prevailing on him, in the interests of the general welfare, to 
go to bed under cover of a serious illness when the authorities arrived, 
and hand over his accouterments for this occasion to Ryzhov, whom 
the reverend archpriest, counting on his spiritual authority, undertook 
to persuade—which he did. Seeing in this neither gifts nor rewards, 
honest Aleksandr Afanasevich—to the great good fortune of every- 
body—agreed to put on the uniform. Ryzhov and the assessor’s uni- 
form underwent measurements and fittings, and after all the hems and 
seams in the coat and trousers had been let out on all sides, the matter 
was brought to a satisfactory conclusion. Although Aleksandr 
Afanasevich felt a great deal of uncomfortable constraint in the uni- 
form, still he was able to move about, and now he was after all a pass- 
able representative of authority. The decision was made to cover the 
little white cornice remaining between the dress coat and the linen 
trousers with a patch of the same kind of linen, which successfully hid 
this cornice. In a word, Aleksandr Afanasevich was fitted out so that 
the governor could turn him in all directions and admire him this way 
and that. But it pleased an evil fate to turn all this to mockery and to 
leave Aleksandr Afanasevich with the appropriately impressive ap- 
pearance only on one side, and to spoil it completely on the other, and 
in such an ambiguous fashion that it gave rise to the most arbitrary 
interpretations of his political outlook, which even before had been 
puzzling enough. 





* Chapter 10 * 

The barrier at the town gates was painted in the national colors, 
consisting of black and white stripes with red borders, and before it 
even had time to get covered with dust, the news blew in that the gov- 
ernor had left the neighboring town and was bearing down on Soliga- 
lich. At once and everywhere soldiers were posted as signalmen, and at 
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the fence before Ryzhov’s humble hut three lively post horses gnawed 
at the earth, hitched troika-fashion to the cart into which Aleksandr 
Afanasevich was to spring at the first signal and dash out to meet the 
“haughty presence.” 

In these arrangements there was an enormous lot of awkward 
complications that filled everybody with troubled anxiety, and the cool 
and collected Ryzhov did not like this at all. He made up his mind “to 
be always in his own place”; he drove the troika from his own fence 
down to the gates of the town; and there, in full uniform, wearing his 
dress coat and white trousers, with report in hand, he sat down on the 
painted beam of the barrier and settled back like a hermit on a pillar. 
Around him there gathered a crowd of the curious, whom he did not 
drive away, but on the contrary entered into conversation with them, 
and in the midst of this conversation it pleased him to note that a 
cloud of dust had gathered on the highway, out of which there began 
to come forth a pair of lead horses with a postilion, decorated with 
copper disks. That was the governor racing along. 

Ryzhoy quickly jumped into the cart and was about to drive off 
when suddenly he was startled by a general groan and sigh from the 
crowd, which shouted at him: 

“Master, take off your britches!” 

“What's that?” Ryzhov asked. 

“Your britches, Master—take ‘em off!” the people answered. 
“Just look at the place where you sat. The whole barrier’s done got 
printed on the white part.” 

Ryzhov looked over his shoulder and saw that all the stripes of 
the national colors on the freshly painted barrier had been printed on 
his trousers with amazing clarity. 

He frowned a little, but immediately sighed and said: “Coming 
this way there’s nothing for the authorities to see,’ and he started his 
troika off at a gallop to meet the “haughty presence.” 

The people only threw up their hands in despair: 

“He’s hopeless! What will become of him now?” 


¢ Chapter 11 ¢ 
The fleetest of foot in the crowd quickly succeeded in letting the 
clergy and the elders at the cathedral know about Ryzhov’s ambiguous 
aspect as he went to meet the governor, but now it was every man for 
himself. 
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The most terrified of all was the archpriest, because the officials 
had hidden inside the church, but he stood with his cross on the en- 
trance steps. He was surrounded by a very small group of clerics, 
among whom two figures stood out: a thickset deacon with a big head 
and a long-legged sexton in his vestments with holy water in a sil- 
ver-plated chalice that was trembling in his terrified hands. But now 
their fearful trembling gave way to petrification: on the square there 
came into view the galloping troika that pulled the post wagon, in 
which the gigantic figure of Ryzhov towered with remarkable dignity. 
He was wearing the hat, the dress coat with its red collar, and the white 
trousers with the linen cornice sewn onto the top, all of which from a 
distance was spoiled by nothing at all. On the contrary, he appeared to 
evetybody like something sublime, and indeed that is just the way he 
was supposed to appear. Standing firm on the wagon as it rolled at full 
speed, with the coachman bounding up and down on the driver’s seat, 
Aleksandr Afanasevich wavered neither to the right nor to the left but 
sailed along with his heroic arms folded across his chest as if he were 
on a triumphal chariot, throwing a whole cloud of dust on the 
coach-and-six and the springless carriage that followed behind. This 
sptingless carriage contained the bureaucrats. Lanskoi rode alone in the 
coach; and in spite of the solid air of importance that distinguished 
him, it was evident that he was greatly interested in Ryzhov, who was 
racing along ahead of him, standing erect in his undersized dress coat, 
which was too tight to cover the pattern of the national colors printed 
on his white trousers. It is quite possible that a large share of the gov- 
ernor’s attention had been attracted to just this curiosity, the meaning 
of which was not too easy to understand and explain. 

Just at the right moment the wagon turned off to one side, and 
just at the right moment Aleksandr Afanasevich jumped down and 
opened the door of the governor’s carriage. 

Lanskoi stepped out, having, as always, his invariably “haughty 
presence,” which contained, however, a rather good heart. Holding the 
cross over the governor’s head, the archpriest said: “Blessed be he that 
comes in the name of the Lord,” and then sprinkled him a little with 
holy water. 

The dignitary applied his lips to the cross, took a batiste!*° hand- 
kerchief and wiped off the drops that had fallen on his haughty brow, 
and then walked into the church first. All this took place in full view of 
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Aleksandr Afanasevich and greatly displeased him—all this was 
“haughty.” His unfavorable impression grew still stronger when the 
governor, having entered the house of God, did not cross himself or 
bow to anybody—neither the altar nor the people—and walked up to 
the altar platform straight as a stick without even nodding his head. 

This was contrary to all of Ryzhov’s principles in regard to respect 
for God and the duty of those in high places to set an example for 
those who are lower. His pious spirit roused itself and rose to incredi- 
ble heights. 

Ryzhov kept walking behind the governor, and as Lanskoi drew 
closer and closer to the platform in front of the iconostasis, Ryzhov 
kept shortening the distance that separated them. Suddenly he seized 
him by the arm and said in a loud voice: 

“Sergei, you slave of God! Come humbly, not haughtily, into the 
temple of the Lord, and present yourself as the greatest of sin- 
ners—like this!” 

With that he put his hand on the governor’s back and gravely bent 
him over in a full bow, then let him go and stood at attention. 


« Chapter 12 © 

The eyewitness who passed on this anecdotal story about the 
Soligalich eccentric said nothing about the way it was received by the 
people and authorities who were standing in the church. We know 
only that nobody was bold enough to stand up for the bent-over gov- 
ernor and halt the intrepid arm of Ryzhov. But the information about 
Lanskoi is somewhat more detailed. Sergei Stepanovich gave not the 
slightest cause for a continuation of the disorder, but on the contrary, 
“exchanged his haughty pride for sensible self-possession.” He did not 
interrupt Aleksandr Afanasevich, nor did he say even one word to him. 
Instead, he crossed himself, turned around and bowed to all the people, 
and then quickly went out and left for the apartment that had been 
prepared for him. 

Here Lanskoi received the officials, both appointed and elected; 
and those who appeared worthy of greater confidence he questioned at 
length about Ryzhov, asking what kind of man he was and in what 
manner he was tolerated in society. 

“That’s our policeman Ryzhov,” answered one of the officials. 

“What about him—no doubt a little off?” 

“O, no, sir—he’s just always like that.” 

“Then why keep a man like that in the service?” 
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“He’s good in the service.” 

“He’s insolent.” 

“He’s the humblest of men: if his superior sits on his neck, he will 
reason: “This is what I must bear,’ and he will bear it. Only, he’s read 
the Bible a lot and that has unsettled him.” 

“You ate talking nonsense: the Bible is the book of God.” 

“Yes, sit, that’s right; only, it’s not suitable for everybody to read: 
among the monks it arouses the passions, and among the laymen it 
disturbs the mind.” 

“What twaddle!” Lanskoi answered, and went on with his ques- 
tions: 

“And how is he about bribes—moderate?”’ 

“O, good heavens!” said the official. “He won’t take any at all.” 

The governor became even more skeptical. 

“That,” he said, “I refuse to believe on any account.” 

“But he really won't.” 

“Then tell me,” he said, “what does he live on?” 

“He lives on his salary.” 

“You're talking nonsense—there is no such man in all of Russia.” 

“You'd think there wasn’t,” he said, “but such a man has turned 
up here.” 

“And what salary does he get?” 

“Ten rubles a month.” 

“But you know very well,” he said, “that’s not enough to feed a 
sheep.” 

“That’s right,” he said, “it’s not easy to live on it—only, he does.” 
“How is it that nobody else can and yet he does?” 

“He’s filled up on Bible-reading.” 

“Tt’s all very well to be ‘filled up on Bible-reading,’ but what does 
he eat?” 

“Bread and water.” 

And here the official told all about how Ryzhov handled every- 
thing. 

“Why, he’s a perfectly amazing man!” Lanskoi exclaimed, and he 
sent for Ryzhov. 

Aleksandr Afanasevich came and stood at the threshold as a sign 
of his submission to authority. 

“Where were you born?” Lanskoi asked him. 

“Here I was born on Low Street,” answered Ryzhov. 

“And where did you go to school?” 
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“T didn’t go to school. I grew up at home with my mother, and my 
mother baked pies.” 

“Did you study anywhere?” 

“With the sexton.” 

“What is your religion?” 

“Christian.” 

“You behave very strangely.” 

“T haven’t noticed it: everybody thinks anything is strange that he 
himself is not used to.” 

Lanskoi thought this was a provocative, insolent remark and, 
looking sternly at Ryzhov, he asked sharply: 

“Do you not belong to some sort of sect?” 

“There is no sect here. I go to the cathedral.” 

“Do you go to confession?” 

“T confess to God in the presence of the priest.” 

“Have you a family?” 

“A wife and son.” 

“Ts your salary too small?” 

The ever unsmiling Ryzhov broke into a smile. 

“T get ten rubles a month,” he said, “and I don’t know whether 
that is a lot or a little.” 

“It’s not much.” 

“Report to the emperor that for a servant of the devil that is too 
little.” 

“And for a faithful one?” 

“Tt’s enough.” 

“They tell me you use no special funds?” 

Ryzhov looked at him and said nothing. 

“Tell me honestly: can that be so?” 

“And why should it not be so?” 

“You get very little money.” 

“If you use a lot of restraint, you can get along without a lot of 
money.” 

“But why don’t you ask for some other position?” 

“Then who would fill this one?” 

“Somebody else.” 

“Do you really think he would do it better than IP” 

Now it was Lanskoi who smiled. His not entirely cold heart had 
begun to take a genuine interest in the policeman. 

“Listen,” he said, “you really are a queer fellow. Please sit down.” 
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Ryzhov sat down opposite the “haughty presence.” 

“They say you ate a connoisseur of the Bible?” 

“T read it as much as my time allows—and I advise you to.” 

“All right; but—can I convince you that you can talk to me com- 
pletely frankly and impartially?” 

“Lying is forbidden in the ten commandments—I’m not going to 
lie.” 

“Good. Do you have respect for the authorities?” 

“No.” 

“Why note” 

“They are lazy, greedy, and hypocritical about the throne.” 

“Well, you are frank. Thank you. Do you also prophesy?” 

“No, but I draw conclusions from the Bible about what clearly 
follows.” 

“Can you perhaps show me one of your conclusions?” 

Ryzhov answered that he could, and at once he brought a whole 
sheaf of papers with the inscription “Singlethought.” 

“What prophecies are there here about the past that came true?” 
asked Lanskoi. 

The policeman leafed through the familiar pages and read: “The 
empress in her correspondence with Voltaire!*” called him a second 
Chrysostom.!#8 For this foolish comparison the life of our ruler will 
not have a peaceful ending.” 

On the lined margin opposite this passage there was the notation: 
“Fulfilled with the grievous marriage of Pavel Petrovich.” !” 

“Show me something else.” 

Ryzhov again started turning through the pages and pointed out a 
new passage, which consisted of the following: “A new decree has 
been issued about the felling of trees. Henceforth the cold will be 
worse in the huts of the poor. We may expect a special punishment.” 
And once again there was a note in the margin: “Fulfilled; see page 
so-and-so,” and on that page there was a note about the death of the 


147. The empress in her correspondence with Voltaire—Empress Catherine the 
Great (1729-1796) corresponded regularly with Voltaire (1694-1778). 

148. Chrysostom—John Chrysostom (ca. 347-407). 

149. Pavel Petrovich—in 1773 Prince Pavel (later Emperor Pavel or Paul I) 
matried Princess Wilhelmina from Hesse-Darmstadt. She died three years 
later. 
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young daughter of Emperor Alexander the First,!>° with the notation: 
“This was the consequence of the tax that was placed on forests.” 

“But wait a moment,” said Lanskoi ...” Aren’t the forests proper- 
ty?” 

“Yes, but warming the air of a house is a necessity.” 

“Are you against property?” 

“No; I am only for keeping everybody warm in freezing weather. 
There is no reason to give the forests to those who are warm without 
them.” 

“And what do you think about head taxes?!>! Should people be 
taxed?” 

“We must have taxes, and we ought to have extra ones on every 
kind of luxury, so that the rich instead of the poor will pay the treas- 
uty.” 

“Hm, hm! You didn’t pick up this doctrine anywhere, did you?” 

“From the scriptures and my conscience.” 

“You're not guided in this matter by any sources from modern 
times?” 

“All other sources are impure and full of vanity.” 

“Now, finally, tell me this: how is it that you have no fear of what 
you write or of what you did to me in the church?” 

“What I write, I write for myself; and what I did in the house of 
God, I had to do in order to defend the authority of the tsar.” 

“Why of the tsar?” 

“So that everybody should see that his servants respect the na- 
tional religion.” 

“But you know, I could handle you in an entirely different way 
from the way I am handling you.” 

Ryzhov looked at him in pity and answered: 

“And what kind of evil can be done to somebody who knows 
how to support his family on ten rubles a month?” 

“T could have you arrested.” 

“They eat better in jail.” 

“You could be deported for this insolence.” 





150. Emperor Alexander the First—1801-1825. 
151. head tax—a uniform tax (i.e., a tax not adjusted for income), levied 
equally on all individuals. 
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“Where could I be deported where things would be worse for me, 
and where my God would abandon me? He is with me everywhere, 
and there is nobody to fear except him.” 

The haughty head nodded, and Lanskoi’s left hand reached out to 
Ryzhov. 

“Your character is estimable,” he said, and ordered him to depart. 

But evidently he still did not completely trust this biblical socialist, 
and he himself personally questioned several persons among the 
common people. 

They twirled their hands in the air and answered in unison: “He’s 
our sort of regular whatcha-may-call-it.” 

Nobody got anything more positive about him out of them. 

When he said farewell, Lanskoi told Ryzhov: 

“T will not forget you, and I will follow your advice—I’ll read the 
Bible.” 

“Yes, but that’s not enough,” Ryzhoy added. “You learn too how 
to live on ten rubles a month.” 

But Lanskoi did not promise to follow this advice. He only 
laughed, gave him his hand again, and said: 

“You're a queer one, all right.” 

Sergei Stepanovich rode off, and Ryzhov carried his “Single- 
thought” back home and went on writing in it whatever his powers of 
observation and his prophetic inspiration brought forth. 


¢ Chapter 13 

A good deal of time had passed after Lanskoi’s journey, and the 
events that took place during that trip through Soligalich had already 
been largely forgotten and erased by the hurly-burly of everyday life, 
when suddenly, like a bolt out of the blue, and to the astonishment not 
only of Soligalich but of all enlightened Russia as well, the town that 
had just undergone its inspection received news that was not only 
completely incredible but even impossible in a well-ordered system of 
government. The policeman Ryzhov received the Cross of St. Vladi- 
mir,'>? carrying with it hereditary nobility—the first Cross of St. Vla- 
dimir ever awarded to a policeman. 


152. Cross of St. Vladimir—an imperial order established by Empress Cathe- 
rine the Great in memory of the deeds of St. Vladimir, the prince who con- 
verted Rus’ to Christianity; awarded for civil and military service. 
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The decoration itself arrived along with instructions to put it on 
and wear it according to regulations. Both the cross and the official 
document were presented to Aleksandr Afanasevich with the an- 
nouncement that he had been granted said honor and said award on 
the recommendation of Sergei Stepanovich Lanskoi. 

Ryzhov took the decoration, looked at it, and muttered aloud: 

“So Pm a queer one!’ And in his “Singlethought” he noted oppo- 
site the name of Lanskoi: “He will become a count’”—which, as eve- 
tybody knows, was fulfilled. But as for wearing the decora- 
tion—Ryzhov had nothing to wear it on! 

Ryzhov the bearer of the Cross of St. Vladimir lived to be almost 
ninety years old, neatly and characteristically noting down everything in 
his “Singlethought,” which has probably been all used up for the pa- 
pering of walls in various restorations around the district. He died after 
fulfilling all the Christian rites as established by the Orthodox Church, 
although his Orthodoxy was generally acknowledged to be “open to 
question.” Even in religion Ryzhov was a “certain sort of regular 
whatcha-may-call-it,’ but for all that it seems to me that there was 
something to be seen in him besides nonsense—and may he be tre- 
membered for it at the very beginning of the search for “three right- 
eous men.” 
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29.4 Feodor Dostoevsky, The Brothers Karamazov 
(1878-1880) 


Fyodor Dostoyevsky, The Brothers Karamazov, trans. Constance Garnett (New 
York: Modern Library, 1900), 292-312, 341-388. Public domain. In several 
instances, where noted, substitute translations have been inserted from Fyodor 
Dostoevsky, The Brothers Karamazov, trans. Richard Pevear and Larissa Volo- 
khonsky (San Francisco: North Point Press, 1990). Many explanatory foot- 
notes derive from Pevear and Volkhonsky’s work. 


Feodor Dostoevsky’s fiction explores nearly every facet of the 
human condition; it tackles problems of mind, soul, body, society, 
politics, and religion. His final, extraordinary, shaggy-beast of a 
novel, The Brothers Karamazov, defies classification in its re- 
solve to tackle all these topics. It is a murder mystery, a series of 
philosophical treatises, and a meditation on Orthodox spirituali- 
ty. It contains sweeping ideas and small, intimately observed 
details. Most Dostoevsky scholars characterize The Brothers 
Karamazov as the culmination of his literary career, containing 
the fullest expression of the themes that occupied him through- 
out his life. 

The first passage below is the most famous of the novel. Re- 
ptinted in countless anthologies, the story of “The Grand In- 
quisitor” appears regularly in courses in philosophy, religion, and 
literature. Dostoevsky’s primary theme here is “freedom.” What 
does it mean to be free? If given the choice, do humans truly want 
to be free? Can we handle uncircumscribed freedom? And does 
Christianity in its various manifestations grant us freedom, or 
does it protect us from unmanageable freedom? “The Grand 
Inquisitor” can be read both as a meditation on the problem of 
freedom in general (in addressing the terror of total freedom, 
“The Grand Inquisitor” constitutes the greatest “existentialist” 
short story of all time) and a theological and doctrinal examina- 
tion of freedom in organized religion. 

Spitefully opposed to Roman Catholicism, Dostoevsky in- 
sisted that Eastern Orthodoxy alone preserves the truest expres- 
sion of the freedom found in Christ. He disdained what he char- 
acterized in “The Grand Inquisitor’? as Roman Catholicism’s 
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dictatorial and even un-Christian efforts to remove from humanity 
the burden of a free life. 





Figure, 140. Vasily Perov, “Portrait of F. M. Feodor Dostoevsky,” 1872 


This story, like much of Dostoevsky’s work, is literature as 
philosophy as politics as religion as spirituality. The story is told 
by Ivan, the atheistic brother of Alesha (pronounced 
Al-YOH-sha), an idealistic young man planning to become a 
monk. Note that Alesha interrupts the story several times with 
questions and pleas for clarifications. 


¢ The Grand Inquisitor * 

Even this must have a preface—that is, a literary preface, laughed 
Ivan, and I am a poor hand at making one. You see, my action takes 
place in the sixteenth century, and at that time, as you probably learned 
at school, it was customary in poetry to bring down heavenly powers on 
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earth. Not to speak of Dante, in France, clerks, as well as the monks in 
the monasteries, used to give regular performances in which the Ma- 
donna, the saints, the angels, Christ, and God himself were brought on 
the stage. In those days it was done in all simplicity. In Victor Hugo’s 
Notre Dame de Paris an edifying and gratuitous spectacle was provided for 
the people in the Hotel de Ville of Paris in the reign of Louis XI. in 
honor of the birth of the dauphin. It was called Le bon jugement de la trés 
sainte et gracieuse Vierge Marie,‘°? and she appears herself on the stage and 
pronounces her bon jugement. Similar plays, chiefly from the Old Testa- 
ment, were occasionally performed in Moscow too, up to the time of 
Peter the Great.!>4 But besides plays there were all sorts of legends and 
ballads scattered about the world, in which the saints and angels and all 
the powers of Heaven took part when required. In our monasteries the 
monks busied themselves in translating, copying, and even composing 
such poems—and even under the Tatars. There is, for instance, one 
such poem (of course, from the Greek), The Descent of the Virgin into 
Heli,!>> with descriptions as bold as Dante’s. Our Lady visits Hell, and 
the Archangel Michael leads her through the torments. She sees the 
sinners and their punishment. There she sees among others one note- 
worthy set of sinners in a burning lake; some of them sink to the bottom 
of the lake so that they can’t swim out, and ‘these God forgets’—an 
expression of extraordinary depth and force. And so our Lady, shocked 
and weeping, falls before the throne of God and begs for mercy for all in 
Hell—for all she has seen there, indiscriminately. Her conversation with 
God is immensely interesting. She beseeches him, she will not desist, 
and when God points to the hands and feet of her Son, nailed to the 
cross, and asks, ‘How can I forgive his tormentors?’ she bids all the 
saints, all the martyrs, all the angels and archangels to fall down with her 
and pray for mercy on all without distinction. It ends by her winning 
from God a respite of suffering every year from Good Friday till Trinity 
Day, and the sinners at once raise a cry of thankfulness from Hell, 
chanting, ‘You are just, O Lord, in this judgment.’ Well, my poem would 





153. Le bonjugement de la tres sainte et graciense Vierge Marie—The Compassion- 
ate Judgment of the Most Holy and Gracious Virgin Mary. 

154. Moscow, too, up to the times of Peter the Great—before Peter the Great 
moved Russia’s capital to St. Petersburg in 1713, that is, when Moscow was still 
the capital. 

155. Descent of the Virgin into Hell—see document “22.2. Descent of the Vir- 
gin into Hell” in this volume. 
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have been of that kind if it had appeared at that time. He!>® comes on 
the scene in my poem, but he says nothing, only appears and passes on. 
Fifteen centuries have passed since he promised to come in his glory, 
fifteen centuries since his prophet!5’ wrote, ‘Behold, I come quickly’; 
‘Of that day and that hour no man knows, neither the Son, but the 
Father,’!*® as he himself predicted on earth. But humanity awaits him 
with the same faith and with the same love. O, with greater faith, for it is 
fifteen centuries since man has ceased to see signs from Heaven. 

Believe what the heart tells you. 

For Heaven offers no pledge. '*? 

There was nothing left but faith in what the heart says. It is true 
there were many miracles in those days. There were saints who per- 
formed miraculous cures; some holy people, according to their biog- 
raphies, were visited by the Queen of Heaven herself. But the devil did 
not slumber, and doubts were already arising among men of the truth of 
these miracles. And just then there appeared in the north of Germany a 
terrible new heresy.! “A great star like a lamp” (that is, the church) 
“fell upon the fountains of waters, and they were made bitter.” !6! These 
heretics began blasphemously denying miracles. But those who te- 
mained faithful were all the more ardent in their faith. The tears of 
humanity rose up to him as before, awaited his coming, loved him, 
hoped for him, yearned to suffer and die for him as before. And so many 
ages mankind had prayed with faith and fervor, “O Lord our God, 
reveal yourself to us,”!®? so many ages called upon him, that in his 


156. He—Christ. 

157. his prophe-—the author of Revelation. 

158. Of that day and that hour ...—see Mark 13:32 and Matthew 24:36. 

159. Believe what the heart tells you ...—from the poem “Yearning” (1801) by 
the Romantic German poet, Friedrich Schiller. This passage from Pevear and 
Volokhonsky, who note that Dostoevsky’s translation “differs considerably” 
from the original. 

160. terrible new heresy—Lutheranism. 

161. .A great star ...—a botched quotation from Revelation 8:10—11. “The 
third angel blew his trumpet, and a great star fell from heaven, blazing like a 
torch, and it fell on a third of the rivers and on the springs of water. The name 
of the star is Wormwood. A third of the waters became wormwood, and many 
died from the water, because it was made bitter.” (NRSV) 

162. Lord our God, hasten your coming—Pevear and Volokhonsky explain in 
their translation that “the exclamation ‘God is the Lord, and has revealed him- 
self to us’ is sung at Matins and in the Divine Liturgy of the Orthodox Church. 
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infinite mercy he deigned to come down to his servants. Before that day 
he had come down, he had visited some holy men, martyrs and hermits, 
as is written in their lives. Among us, Tiutchev, with absolute faith in the 
truth of his words, bore witness that 

Bent under the burden of the Cross, 

The king of Heaven in the form of a slave 

Walked the length and breadth of you, 

Blessing you, my native land.'!° 
And behold, he deigned to appear for a moment to the people, to the 
tortured, suffering people, sunk in iniquity, but loving him like children. 

My story is laid in Spain, in Seville, in the most terrible time of the 
Inquisition, when fires were lighted every day to the glory of God, and 
‘in the splendid auto da fé'%* the wicked heretics were burned.’!® O, of 
course, this was not the coming in which he will appear according to his 
promise at the end of time in all his heavenly glory, suddenly ‘as light- 
ning flashing from east to west.’!®° No, he visited his children only for a 
moment, and there where the flames were crackling round the heretics. 
In his infinite mercy he came once more among men in that human 
shape in which he walked among men for three years fifteen centuries 
ago. He came down to the ‘hot pavements’!®’ of the southern town in 
which on the day before almost a hundred heretics had, ad majorem 
gloriam Dei,‘ been burned by the cardinal, the grand inquisitor, in a 
magnificent auto da fé, in the presence of the king, the court, the knights, 


Ivan misunderstands the Old Slavonic (the language of the Russian Church) to 
the point of reversing its meaning—a not uncommon mistake.” 

163. Bent under the burden of the Cross—the last stanza from “These Poor Vil- 
lages” (1855), a poem by Fedor Tiutchev, one of Russia’s great Romantic poets. 
The translation here is Peveat’s and Volkhonsky’s. 

164. auto-da-fé—a public ritual of penance that followed a conviction of 
heresy. This “penance” sometimes took the form of burning at the stake, and 
the term auto-da-fé often meant execution by fire. The first auto-da-fé occurred in 
Seville in 1481: six men died at the stake. 

165. wicked heretics were burnt—this and the line above are a paraphrase from 
the poem “Coriolanus” (1834) by A. I. Polezhaev. 

166. ‘as the lightning flashing from east to wes?.—see Matthew 24:24: “For as the 
lightning comes from the east and flashes as far as the west, so will be the 
coming of the Son of man.” (NRSV) 

167. hot pavements—another line from Polezhaev’s poem. 

168. ad majorem gloriam Dei—the Jesuit’s motto is ad majorem Dei gloriam, “to 
the greater glory of God.” 
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the cardinals, the most charming ladies of the court, and the whole 
population of Seville. 

“He came softly, unobserved, and yet, strange to say, everyone 
recognized him. That might be one of the best passages in the poem. I 
mean, why they recognized him. The people are irresistibly drawn to 
him, they surround him, they flock about him, follow him. He moves 
silently in their midst with a gentle smile of infinite compassion. The sun 
of love burns in his heart, light and power shine from his eyes, and their 
radiance, shed on the people, stirs their hearts with responsive love. He 
holds out his hands to them, blesses them, and a healing virtue comes 
from contact with him, even with his garments. An old man in the 
crowd, blind from childhood, cries out, ‘O Lord, heal me and I shall see 
you!’ and, as it were, scales fall from his eyes and the blind man sees him. 
The crowd weeps and kisses the earth under his feet. Children throw 
flowers before him, sing, and cry Hosanna. ‘It is he—it is he!’ all repeat. 
‘Tt must be him, it can be no one but him!’ He stops at the steps of the 
Seville cathedral at the moment when the weeping mourners are 
bringing in a little open white coffin. In it lies a child of seven, the only 
daughter of a prominent citizen. The dead child lies hidden in flowers. 
‘He will raise your child, the crowd shouts to the weeping mother. The 
priest, coming to meet the coffin, looks perplexed, and frowns, but the 
mother of the dead child throws herself at his feet with a wail. ‘If it is you, 
raise my child!’ she cries, holding out her hands to him. The procession 
halts, the coffin is laid on the steps at his feet. He looks with compassion, 
and his lips once more softly pronounce, ‘Talitha cumiP'® and the 
maiden arises. The little girl sits up in the coffin and looks round, smiling 
with wide-open wondering eyes, holding a bunch of white roses they 
had put in her hand. 

“There are cries, sobs, confusion among the people, and at that 
moment the cardinal himself, the grand inquisitor, passes by the ca- 
thedral. He is an old man, almost ninety, tall and erect, with a withered 
face and sunken eyes, in which there is still a gleam of light. He is not 
dressed in his gorgeous cardinal’s robes, as he was the day before, when 
he was burning the enemies of the Roman Church—at this moment he 
is wearing his coarse, old, monk’s cassock. At a distance behind him 
come his gloomy assistants and slaves and the ‘holy guard.’ He stops at 


169. ‘Talitha cumi’—an Aramaic phrase: see the account of Jesus healing the 
daughter of a Jewish synagogue leader in Mark 5:41: “He took her by the hand 
and said to her, “Talitha cum,’ which means, ‘Little girl, get up!’ (NRSV) 
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the sight of the crowd and watches it from a distance. He sees everything; 
he sees them set the coffin down at his feet, sees the child rise up, and 
his face darkens. He knits his thick gray brows and his eyes gleam with a 
sinister fire. He holds out his finger and bids the guards to take him. And 
such is his power, so completely are the people cowed into submission 
and trembling obedience to him, that the crowd immediately makes way 
for the guards, and in the midst of deathlike silence they lay hands on 
him and lead him away. The crowd instantly bows down to the earth, 
like one man, before the old inquisitor. He blesses the people in silence 
and passes on. The guards lead their prisoner to the close, gloomy 
vaulted prison in the ancient palace of the Holy Inquisition and shut him 
in it. The day passes and is followed by the dark, burning, ‘breathless’ 
night of Seville. The air is ‘fragrant with laurel and lemon.’!”° In the 
pitch darkness the iron door of the prison is suddenly opened and the 
grand inquisitor himself comes in with a light in his hand. He is alone; 
the door is closed at once behind him. He stands in the doorway and for 
a minute or two gazes into his face. At last he goes up slowly, sets the 
light on the table and speaks. 

“Ts it your You?’ but receiving no answer, he adds at once, ‘Don’t 
answer, be silent. What can you say, indeed? I know too well what you 
would say. And you have no right to add anything to what you had said 
of old. Why, then, are you come to hinder us? For you have come to 
hinder us, and you know that. But do you know what will be tomorrow? 
I know not who you are and I care not to know whether it is you or only 
a semblance of him, but tomorrow I will condemn you and burn you at 
the stake as the worst of heretics. And the very people who have today 
kissed your feet, tomorrow at the faintest sign from me will rush to heap 
up the embers of your fire. Do you know that? Yes, maybe you know it,’ 
he added with thoughtful penetration, never for a moment taking his 
eyes off the prisoner.” 

“T don’t quite understand, Ivan. What does it mean?” Alesha, who 
had been listening in silence, said with a smile. “Ts it simply a wild fantasy, 
or a mistake on the part of the old man—some impossible qui pro 
quor? *7) 


170. fragrant with laurel and lemon—a line from “The Stone Guest,” a poem by 
Alexander Pushkin (1799-1837) set in Seville. 

171. qui pro quo—Latin for “one for another,” that is, might this be a case of 
mistaken identity? 
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“Take it as the last,” said Ivan, laughing, “if you are so corrupted by 
modern realism and can’t stand anything fantastic. If you like it to be a 
case of mistaken identity, let it be so. It is true,” he went on, laughing, 
“the old man was ninety, and he might well be crazy over his set idea. He 
might have been struck by the appearance of the prisoner. It might, in 
fact, be simply his ravings, the delusion of an old man of ninety, 
over-excited by the auto da fé of a hundred heretics the day before. But 
does it matter to us after all whether it was a mistake of identity or a wild 
fantasy? All that matters is that the old man should speak out, should 
speak openly of what he has thought in silence for ninety years.” 

“And the prisoner too is silent? Does He look at him and not say a 
word?” 

“That’s inevitable in any case,” Ivan laughed again. “The old man 
has told him he hasn’t the right to add anything to what he has said of 
old. One may say it is the most fundamental feature of Roman Cathol- 
icism, in my opinion at least. ‘All has been given by you to the pope,’ 
they say, ‘and all, therefore, is still in the pope’s hands, and there is no 
need for you to come now at all. You must not meddle for the time, at 
least.’ That’s how they speak and write too—the Jesuits, at any rate. I 
have read it myself in the works of their theologians. “Have you the right 
to reveal to us one of the mysteries of that world from which you have 
come?’ my old man asks him, and answers the question for him. ‘No, 
you have not; that you may not add to what has been said of old, and 
may not take from men the freedom which you exalted when you were 
on earth. Whatever you reveal anew will encroach on men’s freedom of 
faith; for it will be manifest as a miracle, and the freedom of their faith 
was dearer to you than anything in those days fifteen hundred years ago. 
Did you not often say then, “I will make you free”’?!7* But now you have 
seen these “free” men, the old man adds suddenly, with a pensive smile. 
‘Yes, we’ve paid dearly for it, he goes on, looking sternly at him, ‘but at 
last we have completed that work in your name. For fifteen centuries we 
have been wrestling with your freedom, but now it is ended and over for 
good. Do you not believe that it’s over for good? You look meekly at me 
and deign not even to be angry with me. But let me tell you that now, 
today, people are more persuaded than ever that they have perfect 
freedom, yet they have brought their freedom to us and laid it humbly at 


172. I will make you free—see John 8: 31-23: “Then Jesus said to the Jews 
who had believed in him, ‘If you continue in my word, you are truly my disci- 
ples; and you will know the truth, and the truth will make you free.”” (NRSV) 
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our feet. But that has been our doing. Was this what you did? Was this 
your freedom?’”’ 

“I don’t understand again,” Alesha broke in. “Is he ironical, is he 
jesting?”’ 

“Not a bit of it! He claims it as a merit for himself and his church 
that at last they have vanquished freedom and have done so to make 
men happy. ‘For now’ (he is speaking of the Inquisition, of course) ‘for 
the first time it has become possible to think of the happiness of men. 
Man was created a rebel; and how can rebels be happy? You were 
warned, he says to him. ‘You have had no lack of admonitions and 
warnings, but you did not listen to those warnings; you rejected the only 
way by which men might be made happy. But, fortunately, departing, 
you handed the work on to us. You have promised, you have established 
by your word, you have given us the right to bind and to loose,!% and 
now, of course, you cannot think of taking it away. Why, then, have you 
come to hinder us?’”’ 

“And what’s the meaning of ‘no lack of admonitions and warn- 
ings’?” asked Alesha. 

“Why, that’s the chief part of what the old man must say. 

“The wise and dread spirit,!’4 the spirit of self-destruction and 
non-existence,’ the old man goes on, ‘the great spirit talked with you in 
the wilderness, and we are told in the books that he “tempted” you.!” Is 


173. right to bind and to loose—Jesus’s promise to Peter in Matthew 16:19; cit- 
ed by the Roman Catholic Church as a basis for the pope’s authority: “I will 
give you the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatever you bind on earth 
will be bound in heaven, and whatever you loose on earth will be loosed in 
heaven.” (NRSV) 

174. wise and dread spirit—the devil. 

175. be “tempted” you—see Matthew 4:1-11: “Then Jesus was led up by the 
Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted by the devil. He fasted for forty days 
and forty nights, and afterwards he was famished. The tempter came and said 
to him, ‘If you are the Son of God, command these stones to become loaves 
of bread.’ But he answered, ‘It is written, “One does not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that comes from the mouth of God.” Then the devil took 
him to the holy city and placed him on the pinnacle of the temple, saying to 
him, ‘If you are the Son of God, throw yourself down; for it is written, “He 
will command his angels concerning you,” and “On their hands they will bear 
you up, so that you will not dash your foot against a stone.” Jesus said to him, 
‘Again it is written, “Do not put the Lord your God to the test.” Again, the 
devil took him to a very high mountain and showed him all the kingdoms of 
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that so? And could anything truer be said than what he revealed to you 
in three questions and what you rejected, and what in the books is called 
“the temptation’? And yet if there has ever been on earth a real stu- 
pendous miracle, it took place on that day, on the day of the three 
temptations. The statement of those three questions was itself the 
miracle. If it were possible to imagine simply for the sake of argument 
that those three questions of the dread spirit had perished utterly from 
the books, !”° and that we had to restore them and to invent them anew, 
and to do so had gathered together all the wise men of the earth—tulers, 
chief priests, learned men, philosophers, poets—and set them the task 
to invent three questions, such as would not only fit the occasion, but 
express in three words, three human phrases, the whole future history of 
the world and of humanity—do you believe that all the wisdom of the 
earth united could have invented anything in depth and force equal to 
the three questions that were actually put to you then by the wise and 
mighty spirit in the wilderness? From those questions alone, from the 
miracle of their statement, we can see that we’re dealing here not with 
fleeting human intelligence, but with the absolute and eternal. For in 
those three questions the whole subsequent history of mankind is, as it 
were, brought together into one whole, and foretold, and in them are 
united all the unsolved historical contradictions of human nature. At the 
time it could not be so clear, since the future was unknown; but now that 
fifteen hundred years have passed, we see that everything in those three 
questions was so justly divined and foretold, and has been so truly 
fulfilled, that nothing can be added to them or taken from them. 
“Judge yourself who was right—you or he who questioned you 





then? Remember the first question; its meaning, in other words, was this: 


“You would go into the world, and are going with empty hands, with 
some promise of freedom, which men in their simplicity and their nat- 
ural unruliness cannot even understand, which they fear and dread—for 
nothing has ever been more insupportable for a man and a human 
society than freedom. But do you see these stones in this parched and 
barren wilderness? Turn them into bread, and mankind will run after 
you like a flock of sheep, grateful and obedient, though forever trem- 


the world and their splendor; and he said to him, ‘All these I will give you, if 
you will fall down and worship me.’ Jesus said to him, ‘Away with you, Satan! 
for it is written, “Worship the Lord your God, and serve only him.” Then the 
devil left him, and suddenly angels came and waited on him.” (NRSV) 

176. the books—the Gospels. 
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bling, lest you withdraw your hand and deny them your bread.” But you 
would not deprive man of freedom and rejected the offer, thinking, 
what is that freedom worth, if obedience is bought with bread? You 
replied that man lives not by bread alone. But do you know that for the 
sake of that earthly bread the spirit of the earth will rise up against you 
and will strive with you and overcome you, and all will follow him, 
crying, “Who can compare with this beast? He has given us fire from 
Heaven!”!”” Do you know that the ages will pass, and humanity will 
proclaim by the lips of their sages that there is no crime, and therefore 
no sin; there is only hunger? “Feed men, and then ask of them virtue!” 
That’s what they'll write on the banner, which they will raise against you, 
and with which they will destroy your temple. Where your temple stood 
will rise a new building; the terrible tower of Babel will be built again, '® 
and though, like the one of old, it will not be finished, yet you might 
have prevented that new tower and cut short the sufferings of men for a 
thousand years; for they will come back to us after a thousand years of 
agony with their tower. They will seek us again, hidden underground in 
the catacombs, for we will be again persecuted and tortured. They will 
find us and cry to us, “Feed us, for those who have promised us fire 





177. Who can compare with this beast? He has given us fire from heaven'—Ivan here 
makes two references: (a) to the Antichrist, the evil “Beast” in Revelation 13:4 
(“They worshipped the dragon, for he had given his authority to the beast, and 
they worshipped the beast, saying, “Who is like the beast, and who can fight 
against it?”’) and (b) to the Greek god Prometheus, who gave fire to humans and 
was known among the gods as a champion of humankind. 

178. Tower of Babel will be built again—see Genesis 11:1—-9: “Now the whole 
earth had one language and the same words. And as they migrated from the east, 
they came upon a plain in the land of Shinar and settled there. And they said to 
one another, ‘Come, let us make bricks, and burn them thoroughly.’ And they 
had brick for stone, and bitumen for mortar. Then they said, ‘Come, let us build 
ourselves a city, and a tower with its top in the heavens, and let us make a name 
for ourselves; otherwise we shall be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole 
earth.’ The Lord came down to see the city and the tower, which mortals had 
built. And the Lord said, ‘Look, they are one people, and they have all one 
language; and this is only the beginning of what they will do; nothing that they 
propose to do will now be impossible for them. Come, let us go down, and 
confuse their language there, so that they will not understand one anothet’s 
speech.’ So the Lord scattered them abroad from there over the face of all the 
earth, and they left off building the city. Therefore it was called Babel, because 
there the Lord confused the language of all the earth; and from there the Lord 
scattered them abroad over the face of all the earth.” (NRSV) 
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from Heaven haven’t given it!” And then we will finish building their 
tower, for he who feeds them finishes the building. And we alone will 
feed them in your name, declaring falsely that it is in your name. O, 
never, never can they feed themselves without us! No science will give 
them bread so long as they remain free. In the end they will lay their 
freedom at our feet, and say to us, “Make us your slaves, but feed us.” 
They will understand themselves, at last, that freedom and bread enough 
for all are inconceivable together, for never, never will they be able to 
share between them! They will be convinced, too, that they can never be 
free, for they are weak, vicious, worthless and rebellious. You promised 
them the bread of Heaven, but, I repeat again, can it compare with 
earthly bread in the eyes of the weak, ever sinful and ignoble race of man? 
And if for the sake of the bread of Heaven thousands will follow you, 
what is to become of the millions and tens of thousands of millions of 
creatures who will not have the strength to forego the earthly bread for 
the sake of the heavenly? Or do you care only for the tens of thousands 
of the great and strong, while the millions, numerous as the sands of the 
sea, who ate weak but love you, must exist only for the sake of the great 
and strong? No, we care for the weak too. They are sinful and rebellious, 
but in the end they too will become obedient. They will marvel at us and 
look on us as gods, because we ate ready to endure the freedom that they 
have found so dreadful and to rule over them—so awful it will seem to 
them to be free. But we will tell them that we are your servants and rule 
them in your name. We will deceive them again, for we will not let you 
come to us again. That deception will be our suffering, for we will be 
forced to lie. 

“This is the significance of the first question in the wilderness, and 
this is what you have rejected for the sake of that freedom you have 
exalted above everything. Yet in this question lies hidden the great secret 
of this world. Choosing “bread,” you would have satisfied the universal 
and everlasting craving of humanity—to find someone to worship. So 
long as man remains free he strives for nothing so incessantly and so 
painfully as to find someone to worship. But man seeks to worship what 
is established beyond dispute, so that all men would agree at once to 
worship it. For these pitiful creatures are concerned not only to find 
what one or the other can worship, but to find something that all would 
believe in and worship; what is essential is that all may be /ogether in it. 
This craving for community of worship is the chief misery of every man 
individually and of all humanity from the beginning of time. For the sake 
of common worship they’ve slain each other with the sword. They have 
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set up gods and challenged one another, “Put away your gods and come 
and worship ours, ot we will kill you and your gods!” And so it will be to 
the end of the world, even when gods disappear from the earth; they will 
fall down before idols just the same. You knew, you could not but have 
known, this fundamental secret of human nature, but you rejected the 
one infallible banner which was offered you to make all men bow down 
to you alone—the banner of earthly bread; and you have rejected it for 
the sake of freedom and the bread of Heaven. Behold what you did 
further. And all again in the name of freedom! I tell you that man is 
tormented by no greater anxiety than to find someone quickly to whom 
he can hand over that gift of freedom with which the ill-fated creature is 
born. But only one who can appease their conscience can take over their 
freedom. In bread there was offered you an invincible banner; give 
bread, and man will worship you, for nothing is more certain than bread. 
But if someone else gains possession of his conscience—O)! then he will 
cast away your bread and follow after him who ensnared his conscience. 
In that you were right. For the secret of man’s being is not only to live 
but to have something to live for. Without a stable conception of the 
object of life, man would not consent to go on living, and would rather 
destroy himself than remain on earth, though he had bread in abun- 
dance. That is true. But what happened? Instead of taking men’s free- 
dom from them, you made it greater than ever! Did you forget that man 
prefers peace, and even death, to freedom of choice in the knowledge of 
good and evil? Nothing is more seductive for man than his freedom of 
conscience, but nothing is a greater cause of suffering. And behold, 
instead of giving a firm foundation for setting the conscience of man at 
rest forever, you chose all that is exceptional, vague and enigmatic; you 
chose what was utterly beyond the strength of men, acting as though 
you did not love them at all—you who came to give your life for them! 
Instead of taking possession of men’s freedom, you increased it, and 
burdened the spiritual kingdom of mankind with its sufferings forever. 
You desired man’s free love, that he should follow you freely, enticed 
and taken captive by you. In place of the rigid ancient law,'”? man must 


179. In place of the rigid ancient law—see Matthew 5:17-18, in which Jesus 
states, “Do not think that I have come to abolish the law or the prophets; I 
have come not to abolish but to fulfill. For truly I tell you, until heaven and 
earth pass away, not one letter, not one stroke of a letter, will pass from the 
law until all is accomplished.” Pevear and Volokhonsky note that the grand 
inquisitor here “overstates his case.” 
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hereafter with free heart decide for himself what is good and what is evil, 
having only your image before him as his guide. But did you not know 
that he would at last reject even your image and your truth, if he is 
weighed down with the fearful burden of free choice? They will cry 
aloud at last that the truth is not in you, for they could not have been left 
in greater confusion and suffering than you have caused, laying upon 
them so many cares and unanswerable problems. 

“°So that, in truth, you yourself lay the foundation for the destruc- 
tion of your kingdom, and no one is more to blame for it. Yet what was 
offered your There are three powers, three powers alone, able to con- 
quer and to hold captive forever the conscience of these impotent rebels 
for their happiness—those forces ate miracle, mystery and authority. 
You have rejected all three and have set the example for doing so. When 
the wise and dread spirit set you on the pinnacle of the temple and said 
to you, “If you would know whether you are the Son of God, then cast 
yourself down, for it is written: the angels will hold him up lest he fall 
and bruise himself, and you will know then whether you are the Son of 
God and will prove then how great is your faith in your Father.” '®° But 
you refused and would not cast yourself down. O, of course, you did 
proudly and well, like God; but the weak, unruly race of men, are they 
gods? O, you knew then that in taking one step, in making one move- 
ment to cast yourself down, you would be tempting God and have lost 
all your faith in him, and would have been dashed to pieces against that 
earth that you came to save. And the wise spirit that tempted you would 
have rejoiced. But I ask again, are there many like your And could you 
believe for one moment that men, too, could face such a temptation? Is 
the nature of men such, that they can reject miracle, and at the great 
moments of their lives, the moments of their deepest, most agonizing 
spiritual difficulties, cling only to the free verdict of the heart? Oh, you 
knew that your deed would be recorded in books, would be handed 
down to remote times and the utmost ends of the earth, and you hoped 
that man, following you, would cling to God and not ask for a miracle. 
But you did not know that when man rejects miracle he rejects God too; 
for man seeks not so much God as the miraculous. And as man cannot 
bear to be without the miraculous, he will create new miracles of his own 
for himself, and will worship deeds of sorcery and witchcraft, though he 
might be a hundred times over a rebel, heretic and infidel. You did not 


180. prove then how great is your faith in your Father—a reference again to the 
devil’s temptation of Jesus in the wilderness. 
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come down from the cross when they shouted to you, mocking and 
reviling you, “Come down from the cross and we will believe that you 
are he.” !8! You did not come down, for again you would not enslave 
man by a miracle, and craved faith given freely, not based on miracle. 
You craved free love and not the base raptures of the slave before the 
might that has overawed him forever. But you thought too highly of 
men, for they are slaves, of course, though rebellious by nature. Look 
round and judge; fifteen centuries have passed, look on them. Whom 
have you raised up to yourself? I swear, man is weaker and baser by 
nature than you have believed him! Can he, can he do what you did? By 
showing him so much respect, you, as it were, ceased to feel for him, for 
you asked far too much from him—you who have loved him more than 
yourself! Respecting him less, you would have asked less of him. That 
would have been mote like love, for his burden would have been lighter. 
He is weak and vile. So what if he is now rebelling everywhere against 
out power, and proud of his rebellion? It is the pride of a child and a 
schoolboy. They are little children rioting and barring out the teacher at 
school. But their childish delight will end; it will cost them dearly. They 
will cast down temples and drench the earth with blood. But they will 
see at last, the foolish children, that, though they are rebels, they are 
impotent rebels, unable to keep up their own rebellion. Bathed in their 
foolish tears, they will recognize at last that he who created them rebels 
must have meant to mock at them. They will say this in despair, and their 
utterance will be a blasphemy, which will make them more unhappy still, 
for man’s nature cannot bear blasphemy, and in the end always avenges 
it on itself. And so unrest, confusion and unhappiness—that is the 
present lot of man after you bore so much for their freedom! The great 
prophet tells in vision and in image, that he saw all those who took part 
in the first resurrection and that there were twelve thousand of each 
tribe. !** But if there were so many of them, they must have been not 
men but gods. They had borne your cross, they had endured scores of 
years in the barren, hungry wilderness, living on locusts and 


181. Come down from the cross and we will believe that_you are he—a reference to 
words spoken by those who taunted Jesus as he hung on the cross. See Mat- 
thew 27:42: “He saved others; he cannot save himself. He is the king of Israel; 
let him come down from the cross now, and we will believe in him.” (NRSV) 

182. There were twelve thousand of each tribe—in Revelation 7:4—8, John predicts 
that 12,000 members from each of the twelve tribes of Judah will be “sealed” 
to Christ. 
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roots!®3—and you may indeed point with pride at those children of 
freedom, of free love, of free and splendid sacrifice for your name. But 
remember that they were only some of the thousands; and what of the 
rest? And how are the other weak ones to blame, because they could not 
endure what the strong have endured? How is the weak soul to blame 
when it is unable to receive such terrible gifts? Can you have simply 
come to the elect and for the elect? But if so, it is a mystery and we 
cannot understand it. And if it is a mystery, we too have a right to preach 
a mystery, and to teach them that it’s not the free judgment of their 
hearts, not love that matters, but a mystery which they must follow 
blindly, even against their conscience. So we have done. We have cor- 
rected your work and have founded it upon miracle, mystery and authority. 
And men rejoiced that they were again led like sheep, and that the ter- 
rible gift that had brought them such suffering was, at last, lifted from 
their hearts. Were we right teaching them this? Speak! Did we not love 
mankind, so meekly acknowledging their feebleness, lovingly lightening 
their burden, and permitting their weak nature even to sin with our 
sanction? Why have you come now to hinder us? And why do you look 
silently and searchingly at me with your mild eyes? Be angry. I don’t 
want your love, for I love you not. And what use is it for me to hide 
anything from you? Don’t I know to whom I am speaking? All that I can 
say is known to you already. And is it for me to conceal from you our 
mystery? Perhaps it is your will to hear it from my lips. Listen, then. We 
are not working with you, but with /i—that is our mystery. It’s 
long—eight centuries '§t—since we have been on dis side!®> and not on 
yours. Just eight centuries ago, we took from him what you rejected with 
scorn, that last gift he offered you, showing you all the kingdoms of the 
earth. We took from him Rome and the sword of caesar, and proclaimed 
ourselves sole rulers of the earth, though hitherto we have not been able 
to complete our work. But whose fault is that? O, the work is only 
beginning, but it has begun. It has long to await completion and the 
earth yet has much to suffer, but we will triumph and will be caesars, and 





183. Living on locusts and roots—a reference to John the Baptist, who lived in 
the wilderness on locusts and wild honey. 

184. It’s long—eight centuries—since we have been on his side and not on yours—in 755 
King Pepin III of the Franks (Charlemagne’s father) granted territory he seized 
from the Byzantine Empire in eastern Italy to Pope Stephen H—an area that 
became the papal states, the territorial and political center of the modern papacy. 

185. bis side—Satan’s side. 
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then we will plan the universal happiness of man. But you might have 
taken even then the sword of caesar. Why did you reject that last gift? 
Had you accepted that last counsel of the mighty spirit, you would have 
accomplished all that man seeks on earth—that is, someone to worship, 
someone to keep his conscience, and some means of uniting all in one 
unanimous and harmonious ant-heap, for the craving for universal unity 
is the third and last anguish of men. Mankind as a whole has always 
striven to organize a universal state. There have been many great nations 
with great histories, but the more highly they were developed the more 
unhappy they were, for they felt more acutely than other people the 
craving for worldwide union. The great conquerors, Tamerlane!®° and 
Genghis Khan,'8’ whirled like hurricanes over the face of the earth, 
striving to subdue its people, and they too were but the unconscious 
expression of the same craving for universal unity. Had you taken the 
world and caesar’s purple, you would have founded the universal state 
and have given universal peace. For who can rule men if not he who 
holds their conscience and their bread in his hands? We have taken the 
sword of caesar, and in taking it, of course, have rejected you and fol- 
lowed him. Oh, ages ate yet to come of the confusion of free thought, of 
their science and cannibalism. For having begun to build their tower of 
Babel without us, they will end, of course, with cannibalism. But then 
the beast will crawl to us and lick our feet and spatter them with tears of 
blood. And we will sit upon the beast and raise the cup, and on it will be 
written, “Mystery.”!® But then, and only then, the reign of peace and 
happiness will come for men. You are proud of your elect, but you have 
only the elect, while we give rest to all. And besides, how many of those 
elect, those mighty ones who could become elect, have grown weary 
waiting for you, and have transferred and will transfer the powers of 
their spirit and the warmth of their heart to the other camp, and end by 
raising their free banner against you. You yourself lifted up that banner. 
But with us all will be happy and will no more rebel nor destroy one 


186. Tamerlane—1336-1405, founder of the Timurid Empire who con- 
quered vast regions in western, southern, and central Asia. 

187. Genghis Khan—the warrior who established the Mongol Empire, which 
spanned most of Eurasia. 

188. we shall sit upon the beast and raise the cup, and on it will be written, “Mys- 
tery’ —another dual reference: (1) to the “Beast” in Revelation, and (2) to the 
poem, “Covetous Knight,” by Pushkin: “Submissive, timid, blood-bespattered 
ctime/ Comes crawling to my feet, licking my hand,/ Looking me in the 
eye...” 
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another as under your freedom. O, we will persuade them that they will 
only become free when they renounce their freedom to us and submit to 
us. And will we be right or will we be lying? They will be convinced that 
we are right, for they will remember the horrors of slavery and confu- 
sion to which your freedom brought them. Freedom, free thought and 
science, will lead them into such straits and will bring them face to face 
with such marvels and insoluble mysteries, that some of them, the fierce 
and rebellious, will destroy themselves, others, rebellious but weak, will 
destroy one another, while the rest, weak and unhappy, will crawl 
fawning to our feet and whine to us: “Yes, you were right, you alone 
possess his mystery, and we come back to you, save us from ourselves!” 

“Receiving bread from us, they will see clearly that we take the 
bread made by their hands from them, to give it to them, without any 
miracle. They will see that we do not change the stones to bread, but in 
truth they will be more thankful for taking it from our hands than for the 
bread itself! For they will remember only too well that in old days, 
without our help, even the bread they made turned to stones in their 
hands, while since they have come back to us, the very stones have 
turned to bread in their hands. Too, too well will they know the value of 
complete submission! And until men know that, they will be unhappy. 
Who is most to blame for their not knowing it-—Speak! Who scattered 
the flock and sent it astray on unknown paths? But the flock will come 
together again and will submit once more, and then it will be once for all. 
Then we will give them the quiet humble happiness of weak creatures 
such as they are by nature. O, we will persuade them at last not to be 
proud, for you lifted them up and thereby taught them to be proud. We 
will show them that they are weak, that they are only pitiful children, but 
that childlike happiness is the sweetest of all. They will become timid 
and will look to us and huddle close to us in fear, as chicks to the hen. 
They will marvel at us and will be awe-stricken before us, and will be 
proud at our being so powerful and clever, that we have been able to 
subdue such a turbulent flock of thousands of millions. They will 
tremble impotently before our wrath, their minds will grow fearful, they 
will be quick to shed tears like women and children, but they will be just 
as ready at a sign from us to pass to laughter and rejoicing, to happy 
mirth and childish song. Yes, we will set them to work, but in their 
leisure hours we will make their life like a child’s game, with children’s 
songs and innocent dance. O, we will allow them even to sin, they are 
weak and helpless, and they will love us like children because we allow 
them to sin. We will tell them that every sin will be expiated, if it is done 
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with our permission, that we allow them to sin because we love them, 
and the punishment for these sins we take upon ourselves. And we will 
take it upon ourselves, and they will adore us as their saviors who have 
taken on themselves their sins before God. And they will have no secrets 
from us. We will allow or forbid them to live with their wives and mis- 
tresses, to have or not to have children—according to whether they 
have been obedient or disobedient—and they will submit to us gladly 
and cheerfully. The most painful secrets of their conscience, all, all they 
will bring to us, and we will have an answer for all. And they will be glad 
to believe our answer, for it will save them from the great anxiety and 
terrible agony they endure at present in making a free decision for 
themselves. And all will be happy, all the millions of creatures except the 
hundred thousand who rule over them. For only we, we who guard the 
mystery, will be unhappy. There will be thousands of millions of happy 
babes, and a hundred thousand sufferers who have taken upon them- 
selves the curse of the knowledge of good and evil. Peacefully they will 
die, peacefully they will expire in your name, and beyond the grave they 
will find nothing but death. But we will keep the secret, and for their 
happiness we will allure them with the reward of Heaven and eternity. 
Though if there were anything in the other world, it certainly would not 
be for such as they. It is prophesied that you will come again in victory, 
you will come with your chosen, the proud and strong, but we will say 
that they have only saved themselves, but we have saved all. We are told 
that the harlot who sits upon the beast, and holds in her hands the 
mystery, will be put to shame, that the weak will rise up again, and will 
rend her royal purple and will strip naked her loathsome body.!® But 
then I will stand up and point out to you the thousands of millions of 
happy children who have known no sin. And we who have taken their 
sins upon us for their happiness will stand up before you and say: “Judge 
us if you can and dare.” Know that I fear you not. Know that I too have 
been in the wilderness, I too have lived on roots and locusts, I too prized 
the freedom with which you have blessed men, and I too was striving to 
stand among your elect, among the strong and powerful, thirsting “to 





























189. strip naked her loathsome body—see Revelation 17:15—16: “And [one of the 
angels] said to me, “The waters that you saw, where the whore is seated, are 
peoples and multitudes and nations and languages. And the ten horns that you 
saw, they and the beast will hate the whore; they will make her desolate and 
naked; they will devour her flesh and burn her up with fire.” (NRSV) 
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make up the number.” !° But I awakened and would not serve madness. 
I turned back and joined the ranks of those who have corrected your work. I 
left the proud and went back to the humble, for the happiness of the 
humble. What I say to you will come to pass, and our dominion will be 
built up. I repeat, tomorrow you will see that obedient flock who at a 
sign from me will hasten to heap up the hot cinders about the pile on 
which I will burn you for coming to hinder us. For if anyone has ever 
deserved our fires, it is you. Tomorrow I will burn you. Dixz,”'!°! 

Ivan stopped. He was carried away as he talked, and spoke with 
excitement; when he had finished, he suddenly smiled. 

Alesha had listened in silence; toward the end he was greatly moved 
and seemed several times on the point of interrupting, but restrained 
himself. Now his words came with a rush. 

“But ... that’s absurd!” he cried, flushing. “Your poem is in praise 
of Jesus, not in blame of him—as you meant it to be. And who will 
believe you about freedom? Is that the way to understand it? That’s not 
the idea of it in the Orthodox Church. ... That’s Rome, and not even the 
whole of Rome, it’s false—those are the worst of the Catholics, the 
inquisitors, the Jesuits! ... And there could not be such a fantastic 
creature as your inquisitor. What are these sins of mankind they take on 
themselves? Who are these keepers of the mystery who have taken some 
curse on themselves for the happiness of mankind? When have they 
been seen? We know the Jesuits, they are spoken ill of, but surely they 
are not what you describe? They are not that at all, not at all. ... They are 
simply the Romish army for the earthly sovereignty of the world in the 
future, with the pontiff of Rome for emperor ... that’s their ideal, but 
there’s no sort of mystery or lofty melancholy about it. ... It’s simple lust 
of power, of filthy earthly gain, of domination—something like a uni- 
versal serfdom with them as masters—that’s all they stand for. They 
don’t even believe in God perhaps. Your suffering inquisitor is a mere 
fantasy.” 


190. to make up the number—see Revelation 6:9-11: “the souls of those who 
had been slaughtered for the word of God and for the testimony they had 
given [...] were each given a white robe and told to rest a little longer, until the 
number would be complete both of their fellow-servants and of their brothers 
and sisters, who were soon to be killed as they themselves had been killed.” 
(NRSV) 

191. Dixi—Latin, “I have spoken.” 
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“Stay, stay,” laughed Ivan. “How hot you are! A fantasy you say, let 
it be so! Of course it’s a fantasy. But allow me to say: do you really think 
that the Roman Catholic movement of the last centuries is actually 
nothing but the lust for power, of filthy earthly gain? Is that Father 
Paisy’s!° teaching?” 

“No, no, on the contrary, Father Paisy once said something rather 
the same as you ... but of course it’s not the same, not a bit the same,” 
Alesha hastily corrected himself. 

“A precious admission, in spite of your ‘not a bit the same.’ I ask 
you why your Jesuits and inquisitors have united simply for vile material 
gain? !9> Why can there not be among them one martyr oppressed by 
great sorrow and loving humanity? You see, only suppose that there was 
one such man among all those who desire nothing but filthy material 
gain—if there’s only one like my old inquisitor, who had himself eaten 
roots in the desert and made frenzied efforts to subdue his flesh to make 
himself free and perfect. But yet all his life he loved humanity, and 
suddenly his eyes were opened, and he saw that it is no great moral 
blessedness to attain perfection and freedom, if at the same time one 
gains the conviction that millions of God’s creatures have been created 
as a mockery, that they will never be capable of using their freedom, that 
these poor rebels can never turn into giants to complete the tower, that 
it was not for such geese that the great idealist dreamed his dream of 
harmony. Seeing all that he turned back and joined—the clever people. 
Surely that could have happened?” 

“Joined whom, what clever people?” cried Alesha, completely car- 
ried away. “They have no such great cleverness and no mysteries and 
secrets. ... Perhaps nothing but atheism, that’s all their secret. Your 
inquisitor does not believe in God, that’s his secret!” 

“What if it is so! At last you have guessed it. It’s perfectly true, it’s 
true that that’s the whole secret, but isn’t that suffering, at least for a 
man like that, who has wasted his whole life in the desert and yet could 
not shake off his incurable love of humanity? In his old age he reached 
the clear conviction that nothing but the advice of the great dread spirit 
could build up any tolerable sort of life for the feeble, unruly, ‘incom- 


192. Father Paisy—Zosima’s confessor and another of Alesha’s monastic 
mentots. 

193. vile material gain—see Titus 1:7: “For a bishop, as God’s steward, must 
be blameless; he must not be arrogant or quick-tempered or addicted to wine 
or violent or greedy for gain.” (NRSV) 
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plete, empirical creatures created in jest.’ And so, convinced of this, he 
sees that he must follow the counsel of the wise spirit, the dread spirit of 
death and destruction, and therefore accept lying and deception, and 
lead men consciously to death and destruction, and yet deceive them all 
the way so that they may not notice where they are being led, that the 
poor blind creatures may at least on the way think themselves happy. 
And note, the deception is in the name of him in whose ideal the old 
man had so fervently believed all his life long. Is not that tragic? And if 
only one such stood at the head of the whole army ‘filled with the lust of 
power only for the sake of filthy gain’-—would not one such be enough 
to make a tragedy? More than that, one such standing at the head is 
enough to create the actual leading idea of the Roman Chutch with all its 
armies and Jesuits, its highest idea. I tell you frankly that I firmly believe 
that there has always been such a man among those who stood at the 
head of the movement. Who knows, there may have been some such 
even among the Roman popes. Who knows, perhaps the spirit of that 
accursed old man who loves mankind so obstinately in his own way, is to 
be found even now in a whole multitude of such old men, existing not 
by chance but by agreement, as a secret league formed long ago for the 
guarding of the mystery, to guard it from the weak and the unhappy, so 
as to make them happy. No doubt it is so, and so it must be indeed. I 
fancy that even among the Masons!‘ there’s something of the same 
mystery at the bottom, and that that’s why the Catholics so detest the 
Masons as their rivals breaking up the unity of the idea, while it is so 
essential that there should be one flock and one shepherd . But from the 
way I defend my idea I might be an author impatient of your criticism. 
Enough of it.” 

“You ate pethaps a Mason yourself!” broke suddenly from Alesha. 
“You don’t believe in God,” he added, speaking this time very sor- 
rowfully. He fancied besides that his brother was looking at him ironi- 
cally. “How does your poem end?” he asked, suddenly looking down. 
“Or was it the end?” 

“I meant to end it like this. When the inquisitor ceased speaking he 
waited some time for his prisoner to answer him. his silence weighed 
down upon him. He saw that the prisoner had listened intently all the 
time, looking gently in his face and evidently not wishing to reply. The 
old man longed for him to say something, however bitter and terrible. 


194. Masons—a secret brotherhood, popular among the Russian nobility but 
condemned by both the Roman Catholic and the Russian Orthodox Church. 
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But He suddenly approached the old man in silence and softly kissed 
him on his bloodless aged lips. That was all his answer. The old man 
shuddered. His lips moved. He went to the door, opened it, and said to 
him: ‘Go, and come no mote ... come not at all, never, never!’ And he 
let him out into the dark alleys of the town.!*° The prisoner went away.” 
“And the old manP” 
“The kiss glows in his heart, but the old man adheres to his idea.” 


Russian hagiographies and saints’ lives fascinated Dostoev- 
sky. The literary scholar Jostein Bortnes notes that Dostoevsky’s 
account of Alesha’s childhood in The Brothers Katamazov em- 
ploys “a whole set” of expressions “usually found in the depiction 
of a saint’s childhood and adolescence.” Alesha is “chaste and 
pure”; he “seemed to shun the company of others”; “he liked to 
retire into a corner with a book”; as a youth “he did not seem to 
know the value of money” and he would not hesitate “to give it 
away at the first demand.” He “was one of those young men who 
resembled the fools in Christ.” 

But a more interesting holy man in The Brothets Katamazov 
is the monk and starets'*” Father Zosima, who serves as Alesha’s 
mentor and spiritual guide. In what amounts to a story within a 
story, Alesha recounts Zosima’s life as Zosima told it to him. 

Dostoevsky’s own visits to the monastery at Optina 
Pustyn—where he met three times with the famous starets 
Amvrosy—made a deep impression on him, and he modeled 
Zosima on Amvrosy and other real figures. (See, for example, 
Kristin Eikeland’s study of similarities between Zosima’s life and 
the lives of other “real-life prototypes.”) 1! 


195. dark alleys of the town—reference to a line from Pushkin’s poem, “Re- 
membrance” (1828). 

196. Jostein Bortnes, “The Function of Hagiography in Dostoevskij’s Nov- 
els,” in Critical Essays on Dostoevsky, ed. Robin Feuer Miller (Boston: G. K. Hall, 
1986), 189. 

197. starets—an elder monk, usually an ascetic, thought to be exceptionally 
holy, who dispenses wisdom and advice. 

198. Eikeland names Tikhon of Zadonsk, Zosima of Tobolsk, and Amvrosy 
of Optina Pustyn. Kristin Eikeland, “Functions of Hagiographic Discourse in 
the Life of Father Zosima,” in Celebrating Creativity: Essays in Honour of Jostein 
Bortnes, ed. Knut Andreas Grimstad and Ingunn Lunde (Bergen: University of 
Bergen, 1997), 154. 
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But while similarities between the fictional Zosima and holy 
men of history are easy to spot, the significance of those similari- 
ties remains a matter of some debate. Just how Orthodox is 
Zosima, and, by extension, Dostoevsky? 

Sergei Hackel, a literary scholar and Orthodox priest, finds 
in Zosima a number of troubling beliefs and commitments: his 
veneration of the earth; his inattention to the church, its sacra- 
ments, and its role in salvation; his characterization of Hell not 
as a physical place but rather as “the suffering of being no longer 
able to love”; and his focus on God’s creation rather than God 
himself. Hackel sympathizes with another Dostoevsky scholar, 
Alexander Gibson, who concludes that, in Zosima, Dostoevsky 
has produced “the combination of the sincerest piety with the 
apparent absence of its object.” Indeed, for a time Russian 
censors prohibited any separate publication of Zosima’s dis- 
course, deeming it a collection of “mystical-social teachings” that 
display “only an apparent similarity to the teachings of Christ, 
while being essentially opposed to the doctrine of the Orthodox 
faith.” 20! 

We leave it to the reader to ruminate on the question of 
Zosima’s orthodox or Orthodox bona fides in the passage below. 


(a) Father Zosima’s brother 

Beloved fathers and teachers, I was born in a distant province in the 
north, in the town of V. My father was a gentleman by birth, but of no 
great consequence or position. He died when I was only two years old, 
and I don’t remember him at all. He left my mother a small house built 
of wood, and a fortune, not large, but sufficient to keep her and her 
children in comfort. There were two of us, my elder brother Markel and 
I. He was eight years older than I was, of hasty irritable temperament, 
but kindhearted and never ironical. He was remarkably silent, especially 


199. Sergei Hackel, “The Religious Dimension: Vision or Evasion? Zosima’s 
Discourse in The Brothers Karamazov,” in Millet, Critical Essays on Dostoevsky, 139- 
168. 

200. A. Boyce Gibson, The Religion of Dostoyevsky (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1974), 196. 

201. Hackel, “Religious Dimension,” in Miller, Critical Essays on Dostoevsky, 
158. 
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at home with me, his mother, and the servants. He did well at school, 
but did not get on with his schoolfellows, though he never quarreled, at 
least so my mother has told me. Six months before his death, when he 
was seventeen, he made friends with a political exile who had been 
banished from Moscow to our town for freethinking, and led a solitary 
existence there. He was a good scholar who had gained distinction in 
philosophy in the university. Something made him take a fancy to 
Markel, and he used to ask him to see him. The young man would spend 
whole evenings with him during that winter, till the exile was summoned 
to Petersburg to take up his post again at his own request, as he had 
powerful friends. 

It was the beginning of Lent, and Markel would not fast, he was 
rude and laughed at it. “That’s all silly twaddle, and there is no God,” he 
said, horrifying my mother, the servants, and me too. For though I was 
only nine, I too was aghast at hearing such words. We had four servants, 
all serfs. I remember my mother selling one of the four, the cook Afimya, 
who was lame and elderly, for sixty paper rubles, and hiring a free 
servant to take her place. 

In the sixth week in Lent,”°* my brother, who was never strong and 
had a tendency to consumption, was taken ill. He was tall but thin and 
delicate-looking, and of very pleasing countenance. I suppose he caught 
cold, anyway the doctor, who came, soon whispered to my mother that 
it was galloping consumption, that he would not live through the spring. 
My mother began weeping, and, careful not to alarm my brother, she 
entreated him to go to church, to confess and take the sacrament, as he 
was still able to move about. This made him angry, and he said some- 
thing profane about the church. He grew thoughtful, however; he 
guessed at once that he was seriously ill, and that that was why his 
mother was begging him to confess and take the sacrament. He had 
been aware, indeed, for a long time past, that he was far from well, and 
had a year before coolly observed at dinner to our mother and me, “My 
life won’t be long among you, I may not live another year,” which 
seemed now like a prophecy. 

Three days passed and Holy Week? had come. And on Tuesday 
morning my brother began going to church. “I am doing this simply for 
your sake, mother, to please and comfort you,” he said. My mother wept 


202. Lent—the fast that lasts for forty days preceding Easter. 
203. Holy Week—the last week of Lent and the week between Palm Sunday 
and Easter. 
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with joy and grief. “His end must be near,” she thought, “if there’s such 
a change in him.” But he was not able to go to church long, he took to 
his bed, so he had to confess and take the sacrament at home. 

It was a late Easter, and the days were bright, fine, and full of fra- 
grance. I remember he used to cough all night and sleep badly, but in the 
morning he dressed and tried to sit up in an armchair. That’s how I 
remember him sitting, sweet and gentle, smiling, his face bright and 
joyous, in spite of his illness. A marvelous change passed over him, his 
spirit seemed transformed. The old nurse would come in and say, “Let 
me light the lamp before the holy image, my dear.” And once he would 
not have allowed it and would have blown it out. 


“Light it, light it, dear, I was a wretch to have prevented you doing it. 


You ate praying when you light the lamp, and I am praying when I 
rejoice seeing you. So we are praying to the same God.” 

Those words seemed strange to us, and mother would go to her 
room and weep, but when she went in to him she wiped her eyes and 
looked cheerful. “Mother, don’t weep, darling,” he would say, “I’ve long 
to live yet, long to rejoice with you, and life is glad and joyful.” 

“Ah, dear boy, how can you talk of joy when you lie feverish at 
night, coughing as though you would tear yourself to pieces.” 

“Don’t cry, mother,” he would answer, “life is Paradise, and we are 
all in Paradise, but we won’t see it, if we would, we should have Heaven 
on earth the next day.” 

Everyone wondered at his words, he spoke so strangely and posi- 
tively; we were all touched and wept. Friends came to see us. “Dear 
ones,” he would say to them, “what have I done that you should love me 
so, how can you love any one like me, and how was it I did not know, I 
did not appreciate it before?” 

When the servants came in to him he would say continually, “Dear, 
kind people, why are you doing so much for me, do I deserve to be 
waited on? If it were God’s will for me to live, I would wait on you, for 
all men should wait on one another.” 

Mother shook her head as she listened. “My darling, it’s your illness 
makes you talk like that.” 

“Mother, darling,” he would say, “there must be servants and 
masters, but if so I will be the servant of my servants, the same as they 
are to me. And another thing, mother, every one of us has sinned against 
all men, and I more than any.” 

Mother positively smiled at that, smiled through her tears. “Why, 
how could you have sinned against all men, more than all? Robbers and 
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murderers have done that, but what sin have you committed yet, that 
you hold yourself more guilty than all?” 

“Mother, little heart of mine,” he said (he had begun using such 
strange caressing words at that time), “little heart of mine, my joy, be- 
lieve me, everyone is really responsible to all men for all men and for 
everything. I don’t know how to explain it to you, but I feel it is so, 
painfully even. And how is it we went on then living, getting angry and 
not knowing?” 

So he would get up every day, more and more sweet and joyous and 
full of love. When the doctor, an old German called Eisenschmidt, 
came: 

“Well, doctor, have I another day in this world?” he would ask, 
joking. 

“You'll live many days yet,” the doctor would answer, “and months 
and years too.” 

“Months and years!” he would exclaim. “Why reckon the days? 
One day is enough for a man to know all happiness. My dear ones, why 
do we quarrel, try to outshine each other and keep grudges against each 
other? Let’s go straight into the garden, walk and play there, love, ap- 
preciate, and kiss each other, and glorify life.” 

“Your son cannot last long,” the doctor told my mother, as she 
accompanied him to the door. “The disease is affecting his brain.” 

The windows of his room looked out into the garden, and our 
garden was a shady one, with old trees in it which were coming into bud. 
The first birds of spring were flitting in the branches, chirruping and 
singing at the windows. And looking at them and admiring them, he 
began suddenly begging their forgiveness too: “Birds of Heaven, happy 
birds, forgive me, for I have sinned against you too.” None of us could 
understand that at the time, but he shed tears of joy. “Yes,” he said, 
“there was such a glory of God all about me: birds, trees, meadows, sky; 
only I lived in shame and dishonored it all and did not notice the beauty 
and glory.” 

“You take too many sins on yourself,” mother used to say, weeping. 

“Mother, darling, it’s for joy, not for grief I am crying. Though I 
cart explain it to you, I like to humble myself before them, for I don’t 
know how to love them enough. If I have sinned against everyone, yet 
all forgive me, too, and that’s Heaven. Am I not in Heaven now?” 

And there was a great deal more I don’t remember. I remember I 
went once into his room when there was no one else there. It was a 
bright evening, the sun was setting, and the whole room was lighted up. 
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He beckoned me, and I went up to him. He put his hands on my 
shoulders and looked into my face tenderly, lovingly; he said nothing for 
a minute, only looked at me like that. 

“Well,” he said, “run and play now, enjoy life for me too.” 

I went out then and ran to play. And many times in my life after- 
wards I remembered even with tears how he told me to enjoy life for 
him too. There were many other marvelous and beautiful sayings of his, 
though we did not understand them at the time. He died the third week 
after Easter. He was fully conscious though he could not talk; up to his 
last hour he did not change. He looked happy, his eyes beamed and 
sought us, he smiled at us, beckoned us. There was a great deal of talk 
even in the town about his death. I was impressed by all this at the time, 
but not too much so, though I cried a good deal at his funeral. I was 
young then, a child, but a lasting impression, a hidden feeling of it all, 
remained in my heart, ready to rise up and respond when the time came. 
So indeed it happened. [...] 





(c) Recollections of Father Zosima’s youth before 
he became a monk; the duel 

I spent a long time, almost eight years, in the military cadet school at 
Petersburg,” and in the novelty of my surroundings there, many of my 
childish impressions grew dimmer, though I forgot nothing. I picked up 
so many new habits and opinions that I was transformed into a cruel, 
absurd, almost savage creature. A surface polish of courtesy and society 
manners I did acquire together with the French language. 

But we all, myself included, looked upon the soldiers in our service 
as cattle. I was perhaps worse than the rest in that respect, for I was so 
much more impressionable than my companions. By the time we left the 
school as officers, we were ready to lay down our lives for the honor of 
the regiment, but no one of us had any knowledge of the real meaning of 
honor, and if anyone had known it, he would have been the first to 
ridicule it. Drunkenness, debauchery and devilry were what we almost 
prided ourselves on. I don’t say that we were bad by nature, all these 


young men were good fellows, but they behaved badly, and I worst of all. 


What made it worse for me was that I had come into my own money, 
and so I flung myself into a life of pleasure, and plunged headlong into 
all the recklessness of youth. 


204. cadet school in Petersburg—an elite military school, founded in 1732. 
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I was fond of reading, yet strange to say, the Bible was the one book 
I never opened at that time, though I always carried it about with me, 
and I was never separated from it; in very truth I was keeping that book 
“for the day and the hour, for the month and the year,”?°> though I 
knew it not. 

After four years of this life, I chanced to be in the town of K. where 
our regiment was stationed at the time. We found the people of the town 
hospitable, rich and fond of entertainments. I met with a cordial recep- 
tion everywhere, as I was of a lively temperament and was known to be 
well off, which always goes a long way in the world. And then a cir- 
cumstance happened which was the beginning of it all. 

I formed an attachment to a beautiful and intelligent young girl of 
noble and lofty character, the daughter of people much respected. They 
were well-to-do people of influence and position. They always gave me a 
cordial and friendly reception. I fancied that the young lady looked on 
me with favor and my heart was aflame at such an idea. Later on I saw 
and fully realized that I perhaps was not so passionately in love with her 
at all, but only recognized the elevation of her mind and character, 
which I could not indeed have helped doing. I was prevented, however, 
from making her an offer at the time by my selfishness, I was loath to 
part with the allurements of my free and licentious bachelor life in the 
heyday of my youth, and with my pockets full of money. I did drop 
some hint as to my feelings however, though I put off taking any deci- 
sive step for a time. Then, all of a sudden, we were ordered off for two 
months to another district. 

On my return two months later, I found the young lady already 
married to a rich neighboring landowner, a very amiable man, still young 
though older than I was, connected with the best Petersburg society, 
which I was not, and of excellent education, which I also was not. I was 
so ovetwhelmed at this unexpected circumstance that my mind was 
positively clouded. The worst of it all was that, as I learned then, the 
young landowner had been a long while betrothed to her, and I had met 
him indeed many times in her house, but blinded by my conceit I had 
noticed nothing. And this particularly mortified me; almost everybody 
had known all about it, while I knew nothing. I was filled with sudden 


205. for the day and the hour, for the month and the year—see the description of 
the apocalypse in Revelation 9:15: “So the four angels were released, who had 
been held ready for the hour, the day, the month, and the year, to kill a third of 
humankind.” (NRSV) 
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irrepressible fury. With flushed face I began recalling how often I had 
been on the point of declaring my love to her, and as she had not at- 
tempted to stop me or to warn me, she must, I concluded, have been 
laughing at me all the time. Later on, of course, I reflected and re- 
membered that she had been very far from laughing at me; on the 
contrary, she used to turn off any love-making on my part with a jest and 
begin talking of other subjects; but at that moment I was incapable of 
reflecting and was all eagerness for revenge. I am surprised to remember 
that my wrath and revengeful feelings were extremely repugnant to my 
own nature, for being of an easy temper, I found it difficult to be angry 
with any one for long, and so I had to work myself up artificially and 
became at last revolting and absurd. 

I waited for an opportunity and succeeded in insulting my “rival” in 
the presence of a large company. I insulted him on a perfectly extra- 
neous pretext, jeering at his opinion upon an important public 
event?"—it was in the year 1826—and my jeer was, so people said, 
clever and effective. Then I forced him to ask for an explanation, and 
behaved so rudely that he accepted my challenge in spite of the vast 
inequality between us, as I was younger, a person of no consequence, 
and of inferior rank. I learned afterwards for a fact that it was from a 
jealous feeling on his side also that my challenge was accepted; he had 
been rather jealous of me on his wife’s account before their marriage; he 
fancied now that if he submitted to be insulted by me and refused to 
accept my challenge, and if she heard of it, she might begin to despise 
him and waver in her love for him. I soon found a second in a comrade, 
an ensign of our regiment. In those days though duels were severely 
punished, yet dueling was a kind of fashion among the officers—so 
strong and deeply rooted will a brutal prejudice sometimes be. 

It was the end of June, and our meeting was to take place at seven 
o’clock the next day on the outskirts of the town—and then something 
happened that in very truth was the turning point of my life. In the 
evening, returning home in a savage and brutal humor, I flew into a rage 
with my orderly Afanasy, and gave him two blows in the face with all my 
might, so that it was covered with blood. He had not long been in my 
service and I had struck him before, but never with such ferocious 
cruelty. And, believe me, though it’s forty years ago, I recall it now with 


206. important public events—Richard Pevear and Larissa Volokhonsky specu- 
late that Zosima refers here to the uprising led by liberal army officers in De- 
cember of 1825. 
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shame and pain. I went to bed and slept for about three hours; when I 
waked up the day was breaking. I got up—I did not want to sleep any 
more—I went to the window—opened it, it looked out upon the garden; 
I saw the sun rising; it was warm and beautiful, the birds were singing. 

“What’s the meaning of it?” I thought. “I feel in my heart as it were 
something vile and shameful. Is it because I am going to shed blood? 
No,” I thought, “T feel it’s not that. Can it be that Iam afraid of death, 
afraid of being killed? No, that’s not it, that’s not it at all.”... And all at 
once I knew what it was: it was because I had beaten Afanasy the 
evening before! It all rose before my mind, it all was as it were repeated 
over again; he stood before me and I was beating him straight on the 
face and he was holding his arms stiffly down, his head erect, his eyes 
fixed upon me as though on parade. He staggered at every blow and did 
not even dare to raise his hands to protect himself. That is what a man 
has been brought to, and that was a man beating a fellow creature! What 
a crime! It was as though a sharp dagger had pierced me right through. I 
stood as if I were struck dumb, while the sun was shining, the leaves 
were rejoicing and the birds were trilling the praise of God.... I hid my 
face in my hands, fell on my bed and broke into a storm of tears. And 
then I remembered my brother Markel and what he said on his deathbed 
to his servants: “My dear ones, why do you wait on me, why do you love 
me, am I worth your waiting on me?” 

“Yes, am I worth it?” flashed through my mind. “After all what am 
I worth, that another man, a fellow creature, made in the likeness and 
image of God, should serve me?” For the first time in my life this 
question forced itself upon me. He had said, “Mother, my little heart, in 
truth we are each responsible to all for all, it’s only that men don’t know 
this. If they knew it, the world would be a Paradise at once.” 

“God, can that too be false?” I thought as I wept. “In truth, perhaps, 
I am more than all others responsible for all, a greater sinner than all 
men in the world.” And all at once the whole truth in its full light ap- 
peared to me; what was I going to do? I was going to kill a good, clever, 
noble man, who had done me no wrong, and by depriving his wife of 
happiness for the rest of her life, I should be torturing and killing her too. 
I lay thus in my bed with my face in the pillow, heedless how the time 
was passing. Suddenly my second, the ensign, came in with the pistols to 
fetch me. 

“Ah,” said he, “it’s a good thing you are up already, it’s time we 
were off, come along!” 
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I did not know what to do and hurried to and fro undecided; we 
went out to the carriage, however. 

“Wait here a minute,” I said to him. “Tl be back directly, I have 
forgotten my purse.” 

And I ran back alone, to Afanasy’s little room. 

“Afanasy,” I said, “I gave you two blows on the face yesterday, 
forgive me,” I said. 

He started as though he were frightened, and looked at me; and I 
saw that it was not enough, and on the spot, in my full officer’s uniform, 
I dropped at his feet and bowed my head to the ground. 

“Forgive me,” I said. 

Then he was completely aghast. 

“Your honor ... sit, what are you doing? Am I worth itr” 

And he burst out crying as I had done before, hid this face in his 
hands, turned to the window and shook all over with his sobs. I flew out 
to my comrade and jumped into the carriage. 

“Ready,” I cried. “Have you ever seen a conqueror?” I asked him. 
“Here is one before you.” 

I was in ecstasy, laughing and talking all the way, I don’t remember 
what about. 

He looked at me. “Well, brother, you are a plucky fellow, you'll 
keep up the honor of the uniform, I can see.” 

So we reached the place and found them there, waiting us. We were 
placed twelve paces apart; he had the first shot. I stood gayly, looking 
him full in the face; I did not twitch an eyelash, I looked lovingly at him, 
for I knew what I would do. His shot just grazed my cheek and ear. 

“Thank God,” I cried, “no man has been killed,” and I seized my 
pistol, turned back and flung it far away into the wood. “That’s the place 
for you,” I cried. 

I turned to my adversary. 

“Forgive me, young fool that I am, sir,” I said, “for my unprovoked 
insult to you and for forcing you to fire at me. Iam ten times worse than 
you and more, maybe. Tell that to the person whom you hold dearest in 
the world.” 

Thad no sooner said this than they all three shouted at me. 

“Upon my word,” cried my adversary, annoyed, “if you did not 
want to fight, why did not you let me alone?” 

“Yesterday I was a fool, today I know better,” I answered him gayly. 

“As to yesterday, I believe you, but as for today, it is difficult to 
agree with your opinion,” said he. 
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“Bravo,” I cried, clapping my hands. “I agree with you there too. I 
have deserved it!” 

‘Will you shoot, sir, or not?” 

“No, I won’t,” I said; “if you like, fire at me again, but it would be 
better for you not to fire.” 

The seconds, especially mine, were shouting too: “Can you disgrace 
the regiment like this, facing your antagonist and begging his forgiveness! 
If I'd only known this!” 

I stood facing them all, not laughing now. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “is it really so wonderful in these days to find 
a man who can repent of his stupidity and publicly confess his wrong- 
doing?” 

“But not in a duel,” cried my second again. 

“That’s what’s so strange,” I said. “For I ought to have owned my 
fault as soon as I got here, before he had fired a shot, before leading him 
into a great and deadly sin; but we have made our life so grotesque, that 
to act in that way would have been almost impossible, for only after I 
have faced his shot at the distance of twelve paces could my words have 
any significance for him, and if I had spoken before, he would have said, 
‘He is a coward, the sight of the pistols has frightened him, no use to 
listen to him.’ Gentlemen,” I cried suddenly, speaking straight from my 
heart, “look around you at the gifts of God, the clear sky, the pure air, 
the tender grass, the birds; nature is beautiful and sinless, and we, only 
we, ate sinful and foolish, and we don’t understand that life is Heaven, 
for we have only to understand that and it will at once be fulfilled in all 
its beauty, we will embrace each other and weep.” 

I would have said more but I could not; my voice broke with the 
sweetness and youthful gladness of it, and there was such bliss in my 
heart as I had never known before in my life. 

“All this as rational and edifying,” said my antagonist, “and in any 
case you are an original person.” 

“You may laugh,” I said to him, laughing too, “but afterwards you 
will approve of me.” 

“O, I am ready to approve of you now,” said he; “will you shake 
hands? for I believe you are genuinely sincere.” 

“No,” I said, “not now, later on when I have grown worthier and 
deserve your esteem, then shake hands and you will do well.” 

We went home, my second upbraiding me all the way, while I kissed 
him. All my comrades heard of the affair at once and gathered together 
to pass judgment on me the same day. 
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“He has disgraced the uniform,’ 
commission.” 

Some stood up for me: “He faced the shot,” they said. 

“Yes, but he was afraid of his other shot and begged for for- 
giveness.” 

“Tf he had been afraid of being shot, he would have shot his own 
pistol first before asking forgiveness, while he flung it loaded into the 
forest. No, there’s something else in this, something original.” 

I enjoyed listening and looking at them. “My dear friends and 
comrades,” said I, “don’t worry about my resigning my commission, for 
I have done so already. I have sent in my papers this morning and as 
soon as I get my discharge I will go into a monastery—it’s with that 
object I am leaving the regiment.” 

When I had said this every one of them burst out laughing. 

“You should have told us of that first, that explains everything, we 
cart judge a monk.” 

They laughed and could not stop themselves, and not scornfully, 
but kindly and merrily. They all felt friendly to me at once, even those 
who had been sternest in their censure, and all the following month, 
before my discharge came, they could not make enough of me. “Ah, you 
monk,” they would say. And everyone said something kind to me, they 
began trying to dissuade me, even to pity me: “What are you doing to 
yourselfr” 

“No,” they would say, “he is a brave fellow, he faced fire and could 
have fired his own pistol too, but he had a dream the night before that 
he should become a monk, that’s why he did it.” 

It was the same thing with the society of the town. Till then I had 
been kindly received, but had not been the object of special attention, 
and now all came to know me at once and invited me; they laughed at 
me, but they loved me. I may mention that although everybody talked 
openly of our duel, the authorities took no notice of it, because my 
antagonist was a near relation of our general, and as there had been no 
bloodshed and no serious consequences, and as I resigned my com- 
mission, they took it as a joke. And I began then to speak aloud and 
fearlessly, regardless of their laughter, for it was always kindly and not 
spiteful laughter. These conversations mostly took place in the evenings, 
in the company of ladies; women particularly liked listening to me then 
and they made the men listen. 

“But how can I possibly be responsible for all?” everyone would 
laugh in my face. “Can I, for instance, be responsible for you?” 


they said; “let him resign his 
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“You may well not know it,’ I would answer, “since the whole 
world has long been going on a different line, since we consider the 
veriest lies as truth and demand the same lies from others. Here I have 
for once in my life acted sincerely and, well, you all look upon me as a 
madman. Though you are friendly to me, yet, you see, you all laugh at 
me. 

“But how can we help being friendly to you?” said my hostess, 
laughing. The room was full of people. All of a sudden the young lady 
rose, on whose account the duel had been fought and whom only lately 
I had intended to be my future wife. I had not noticed her coming into 
the room. She got up, came to me and held out her hand. 

“Let me tell you,” she said, “that I am the first not to laugh at you, 
but on the contrary I thank you with tears and express my respect for 
you for your action then.” 

Her husband, too, came up and then they all approached me and 
almost kissed me. [...] 


(ec) The Russian monk and his possible significance 
Fathers and teachers, what is the monk? In the cultivated world the 
word is nowadays pronounced by some people with a jeer, and by others 
it is used as a term of abuse, and this contempt for the monk is growing. 
It is true, alas, it is true, that there are many sluggards, gluttons, profli- 
gates and insolent beggars among monks. Educated people point to 
these: “You are idlers, useless members of society, you live on the labor 
of others, you are shameless beggars.” And yet how many meek and 
humble monks there are, yearning for solitude and fervent prayer in 
peace! These are less noticed, or passed over in silence. And how sur- 
prised men would be if I were to say that from these meek monks, who 
yearn for solitary prayer, the salvation of Russia will come perhaps once 
more! For they are in truth made ready in peace and quiet “for the day 
and the hour, the month and the year.” Meanwhile, in their solitude, they 
keep the image of Christ fair and undefiled, in the purity of God’s truth, 
from the times of the Fathers of old, the apostles and the martyrs. And 
when the time comes they will show it to the tottering creeds of the 
world. That is a great thought. That star will rise out of the East.2°7 


207. That star will rise out of the East—see Matthew 2:1—2: “In the time of 
King Herod, after Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, wise men from the 
East came to Jerusalem, asking, ‘Where is the child who has been born king of 
the Jews? For we observed his star at its rising, and have come to pay him 
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That is my view of the monk, and is it false? is it too proud? Look at 
the worldly and all who set themselves up above the people of God, has 
not God’s image and his truth been distorted in them? They have sci- 
ence; but in science there is nothing but what is the object of sense. The 
spiritual world, the higher part of man’s being is rejected altogether, 
dismissed with a sort of triumph, even with hatred. The world has 
proclaimed the reign of freedom, especially of late, but what do we see in 
this freedom of theirs? Nothing but slavery and self-destruction! For the 
world says: 

“You have desires and so satisfy them, for you have the same rights 
as the most rich and powerful. Don’t be afraid of satisfying them and 
even multiply your desires.” That is the modern doctrine of the world. 
In that they see freedom. And what follows from this right of multi- 
plication of desires? In the rich, isolation and spiritual suicide; in the 
poor, envy and murder; for they have been given rights, but have not 
been shown the means of satisfying their wants. They maintain that the 
world is getting more and more united, more and more bound together 
in brotherly community, as it overcomes distance and sets thoughts 
flying through the air. 

Alas, put no faith in such a bond of union. Interpreting freedom as 
the multiplication and rapid satisfaction of desires, men distort their 
own nature, for many senseless and foolish desires and habits and ti- 
diculous fancies are fostered in them. They live only for mutual envy, for 
luxury and ostentation. To have dinners, visits, carriages, rank and slaves 
to wait on one is looked upon as a necessity, for which life, honor and 
human feeling are sacrificed, and men even commit suicide if they are 
unable to satisfy it. We see the same thing among those who are not rich, 
while the poor drown their unsatisfied need and their envy in drunk- 
enness. But soon they will drink blood instead of wine, they are being led 
on to it. I ask you is such a man free? I knew one “champion of freedom” 
who told me himself that, when he was deprived of tobacco in prison, 
he was so wretched at the privation that he almost went and betrayed his 
cause for the sake of getting tobacco again! And such a man says, “I am 
fighting for the cause of humanity.” 

How can such a one fight? What is he fit for? He is capable perhaps 
of some action quickly over, but he cannot hold out long. And it’s no 
wonder that instead of gaining freedom they have sunk into slavery, and 
instead of serving the cause of brotherly love and the union of humanity 


homage.” (NRSV) 
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have fallen, on the contrary, into dissension and isolation, as my mys- 
terious visitor and teacher said to me in my youth. And therefore the 
idea of the service of humanity, of brotherly love and the solidarity of 
mankind, is more and more dying out in the world, and indeed this idea 
is sometimes treated with derision. For how can a man shake off his 
habits? What can become of him if he is in such bondage to the habit of 
satisfying the innumerable desires he has created for himself? He is 
isolated, and what concern has he with the rest of humanity? They have 
succeeded in accumulating a greater mass of objects, but the joy in the 
world has grown less. 

The monastic way is very different. Obedience, fasting and prayer 
are laughed at, yet only through them lies the way to real, true freedom. 
I cut off my superfluous and unnecessary desires, I subdue my proud 
and wanton will and chastise it with obedience, and with God’s help I 
attain freedom of spirit and with it spiritual joy. Which is most capable 
of conceiving a great idea and serving it—the rich man in his isolation or 
the man who has freed himself from the tyranny of material things and 
habits? The monk is reproached for his solitude, “You have secluded 
yourself within the walls of the monastery for your own salvation, and 
have forgotten the brotherly service of humanity!” But we will see which 
will be most zealous in the cause of brotherly love. For it is not we, but 
they, who are in isolation, though they don’t see that. Of old, leaders of 
the people came from among us, and why should they not again? The 
same meek and humble ascetics will rise up and go out to work for the 
great cause. The salvation of Russia comes from the people. And the 
Russian monk has always been on the side of the people. We are isolated 
only if the people are isolated. The people believe as we do, and an 
unbelieving reformer will never do anything in Russia, even if he is 
sincere in heart and a genius. Remember that! The people will meet the 
atheist and overcome him, and Russia will be one and orthodox. Take 
care of the peasant and guard his heart. Go on educating him quietly. 
That’s your duty as monks, for the peasant has God in his heart. [...] 


(g) Of prayer, of love, and of contact with other 


worlds 
Young man, be not forgetful of prayer. Every time you pray, if your 
prayer is sincere, there will be new feeling and new meaning in it, which 
will give you fresh courage, and you will understand that prayer is an 
education. Remember, too, every day, and whenever you can, repeat to 
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yourself, “Lord, have mercy on all who appear before you today.” For 
every hour and every moment thousands of men leave life on this earth, 
and their souls appear before God. And how many of them depart in 
solitude, unknown, sad, dejected that no one mourns for them or even 
knows whether they have lived or not! And behold, from the other end 
of the earth perhaps, your prayer for their rest will rise up to God though 
you knew them not nor they you. How touching it must be to a soul 
standing in dread before the Lord to feel at that instant that, for him too, 
there is one to pray, that there is a fellow creature left on earth to love 
him too! And God will look on you both more graciously, for if you 
have had so much pity on him, how much will He have pity Who is 
infinitely more loving and merciful than you! And He will forgive him 
for your sake. 

Brothers, have no fear of men’s sin. Love a man even in his sin, for 
that is the semblance of divine love and is the highest love on earth. 
Love all God’s creation, the whole and every grain of sand in it. Love 
every leaf, every ray of God’s light. Love the animals, love the plants, 
love everything. If you love everything, you will perceive the divine 
mystery in things. Once you perceive it, you will begin to comprehend it 
better every day. And you will come at last to love the whole world with 
an all-embracing love. Love the animals: God has given them the ru- 
diments of thought and joy untroubled. Do not trouble it, don’t harass 
them, don’t deprive them of their happiness, don’t work against God’s 
intent. Man, do not pride yourself on superiority to the animals; they are 
without sin, and you, with your greatness, defile the earth by your ap- 
pearance on it, and leave the traces of your foulness after you—alas, it is 
true of almost every one of us! Love children especially, for they too are 
sinless like the angels; they live to soften and purify our hearts and as it 
were to guide us. Woe to him who offends a child! Father Anfim taught 
me to love children. The kind, silent man used often on our wanderings 
to spend the farthings given us on sweets and cakes for the children. He 
could not pass by a child without emotion. That’s the nature of the man. 

At some thoughts one stands perplexed, especially at the sight of 
men’s sin, and wonders whether one should use force or humble love. 
Always decide to use humble love. If you resolve on that once for all, 
you may subdue the whole world. Loving humility is marvelously strong, 
the strongest of all things, and there is nothing else like it. 

Every day and every hour, every minute, walk round yourself and 
watch yourself, and see that your image is a seemly one. You pass by a 
little child, you pass by, spiteful, with ugly words, with wrathful heart; 
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you may not have noticed the child, but he has seen you, and your image, 
unseemly and ignoble, may remain in his defenseless heart. You don’t 
know it, but you may have sown an evil seed in him and it may grow, and 
all because you were not careful before the child, because you did not 
foster in yourself a careful, actively benevolent love. Brothers, love is a 
teacher; but one must know how to acquire it, for it is hard to acquire, it 
is dearly bought, it is won slowly by long labor. For we must love not 
only occasionally, for a moment, but forever. Everyone can love occa- 
sionally, even the wicked can. 

My brother asked the birds to forgive him; that sounds senseless, 
but it is right; for all is like an ocean, all is flowing and blending; a touch 
in one place sets up movement at the other end of the earth. It may be 
senseless to beg forgiveness of the birds, but birds would be happier at 
your side—a little happier, anyway—and children and all animals, if you 
were nobler than you are now. It’s all like an ocean, I tell you. Then you 
would pray to the birds too, consumed by an all-embracing love, in a 
sort of transport, and pray that they too will forgive you your sin. 
Treasure this ecstasy, however senseless it may seem to men. [...] 


(h) Can a man judge his fellow creatures? Faith to 
the end 


Remember particularly that you cannot be a judge of anyone.7% 
For no one can judge a criminal, until he recognizes that he is just such a 
criminal as the man standing before him, and that he perhaps is more 
than all men to blame for that crime. When he understands that, he will 
be able to be a judge. Though that sounds absurd, it is true. If I had been 
righteous myself, perhaps there would have been no criminal standing 
before me. If you can take upon yourself the crime of the criminal your 
heart is judging, take it at once, suffer for him yourself, and let him go 
without reproach. And even if the law itself makes you his judge, act in 
the same spirit so far as possible, for he will go away and condemn 


208. you cannot be a judge of anyone—see Matthew 7:1—5: “Do not judge, so 
that you may not be judged. For with the judgment you make you will be 
judged, and the measure you give will be the measure you get. Why do you see 
the speck in your neighbor’s eye, but do not notice the log in your own eye? 
Or how can you say to your neighbor, ‘Let me take the speck out of your eye,’ 
while the log is in your own eye? You hypocrite, first take the log out of your 
own eye, and then you will see clearly to take the speck out of your neighbor’s 


eye.” (NRSV) 
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himself more bitterly than you have done. If, after your kiss, he goes 
away untouched, mocking at you, do not let that be a stumbling-block to 
you. It shows his time has not yet come, but it will come in due course. 
And if it come not, no matter; if not he, then another in his place will 
understand and suffer, and judge and condemn himself, and the truth 
will be fulfilled. Believe that, believe it without doubt; for in that lies all 
the hope and faith of the saints. 

Work without ceasing. If you remember in the night as you go to 
sleep, “I have not done what I ought to have done,” rise up at once and 
do it. If the people around you are spiteful and callous and will not hear 
you, fall down before them and beg their forgiveness; for in truth you 
are to blame for their not wanting to hear you. And if you cannot speak 
to them in their bitterness, serve them in silence and in humility, never 
losing hope. If all men abandon you and even drive you away by force, 
then when you are left alone fall on the earth and kiss it, water it with 
your tears and it will bring forth fruit even though no one has seen or 
heard you in your solitude. Believe to the end, even if all men went astray 
and you were left the only one faithful; bring your offering even then 
and praise God in your loneliness. And if two of you are gathered to- 
gether—then there is a whole world, a world of living love. Embrace 
each other tenderly and praise God, for if only in you two his truth has 
been fulfilled. 

If you sin yourself and grieve even unto death for your sins or for 
your sudden sin, then rejoice for others, rejoice for the righteous man, 
rejoice that if you have sinned, he is righteous and has not sinned. 

If the evil-doing of men moves you to indignation and over- 
whelming distress, even to a desire for vengeance on the evildoers, shun 
above all things that feeling. Go at once and seek suffering for yourself, 
as though you were yourself guilty of that wrong. Accept that suffering 
and bear it and your heart will find comfort, and you will understand that 
you too are guilty, for you might have been a light to the evildoers, even 
as the one man sinless, and you were not a light to them. If you had been 
a light, you would have lightened the path for others too, and the 
evil-doer might perhaps have been saved by your light from his sin. And 
even though your light was shining, yet you see men were not saved by it, 
hold firm and doubt not the power of the heavenly light. Believe that if 
they were not saved, they will be saved hereafter. And if they are not 
saved hereafter, then their sons will be saved, for your light will not die 
even when you are dead. The righteous man departs, but his light re- 
mains. Men are always saved after the death of the deliverer. Men reject 
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their prophets and slay them, but they love their martyrs and honor 
those whom they have slain. You are working for the whole, you are 
acting for the future. Seek no reward, for great is your reward on this 
earth: the spiritual joy which is only vouchsafed to the righteous man. 
Fear not the great nor the mighty, but be wise and ever serene. Know 
the measure, know the times, study that. When you are left alone, pray. 
Love to throw yourself on the earth and kiss it. Kiss the earth and love it 
with an unceasing, consuming love. Love all men, love everything. Seek 
that rapture and ecstasy. Water the earth with the tears of your joy and 
love those tears. Don’t be ashamed of that ecstasy, prize it, for it is a gift 
of God and a great one; it is not given to many but only to the elect. 


(1) Of Hell and Hell fire, a mystic reflection 

Fathers and teachers, I ponder, “What is Hellr” I maintain that it is 
the suffering of being unable to love.”? Once in infinite existence, 
immeasurable in time and space, a spiritual creature was given on his 
coming to earth, the power of saying, “I am and I love.” Once, only 
once, there was given him a moment of active /ving love, and for that 
was earthly life given him, and with it times and seasons. And that happy 
creature rejected the priceless gift, prized it and loved it not, scorned it 
and remained callous. Such a one, having left the earth, sees Abraham’s 
bosom and talks with Abraham as we are told in the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus,?!° and beholds Heaven and can go up to the Lord. 


209. suffering of being unable to love—this and the following reflections are 
drawn from St. Isaac the Syrian (600s). 

210. parable of the rich man and Lazarus—see Matthew 16:19-31: “There was a 
rich man who was dressed in purple and fine linen and who feasted sumptu- 
ously every day. And at his gate lay a poor man named Lazarus, covered with 
sores, who longed to satisfy his hunger with what fell from the rich man’s table; 
even the dogs would come and lick his sores. The poor man died and was 
catried away by the angels to be with Abraham. The rich man also died and 
was buried. In Hades, where he was being tormented, he looked up and saw 
Abraham far away with Lazarus by his side. He called out, ‘Father Abraham, 
have mercy on me, and send Lazarus to dip the tip of his finger in water and 
cool my tongue; for I am in agony in these flames.’ But Abraham said, ‘Child, 
remember that during your lifetime you received your good things, and Laza- 
rus in like manner evil things; but now he is comforted here, and you are in 
agony. Besides all this, between you and us a great chasm has been fixed, so 
that those who might want to pass from here to you cannot do so, and no one 
can cross from there to us.’ He said, “Then, father, I beg you to send him to 
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But that is just his torment, to rise up to the Lord without ever having 
loved, to be brought close to those who have loved when he has des- 
pised their love. For he sees clearly and says to himself, “Now I have 
understanding, and though I now thirst to love, there will be nothing 
great, no sacrifice in my love, for my earthly life is over, and Abraham 
will not come even with a drop of living water (that is the gift of earthly 
active life) to cool the fiery thirst of spiritual love which burns in me now, 
though I despised it on earth; there is no more life for me and will be no 
more time! Even though I would gladly give my life for others, it can 
never be, for that life is passed which can be sacrificed for love, and now 
there is a gulf fixed between that life and this existence.” 

They talk of hellfire in the material sense. I don’t go into that 
mystery and I shun it. But I think if there were fire in material sense, they 
would be glad of it, for I imagine that in material agony, their still greater 
spiritual agony would be forgotten for a moment. Moreover, that spir- 
itual agony cannot be taken from them, for that suffering is not external 
but within them. And if it could be taken from them, I think it would be 
bitterer still for the unhappy creatures. For even if the righteous in 
Paradise forgave them, beholding their torments, and called them up to 
Heaven in their infinite love, they would only multiply their torments, 
for they would arouse in them still more keenly a flaming thirst for 
responsive, active and grateful love which is now impossible. In the 
timidity of my heart I imagine, however, that the very recognition of this 
impossibility would serve at last to console them. For accepting the love 
of the righteous together with the impossibility of repaying it, by this 
submissiveness and the effect of this humility, they will attain at last, as it 
were, to a certain semblance of that active love which they scorned in 
life, to something like its outward expression.... I am sorry, friends and 
brothers, that I cannot express this clearly. But woe to those who have 
slain themselves on earth, woe to the suicides! I believe that there can be 
none more miserable then they. They tell us that it is a sin to pray for 
them and outwardly the Church, as it were, renounces them, but in my 


my father’s house—for I have five brothers—that he may warn them, so that 
they will not also come into this place of torment.’ Abraham replied, ‘They 
have Moses and the prophets; they should listen to them.’ He said, ‘No, father 
Abraham; but if someone goes to them from the dead, they will repent.’ He 
said to him, ‘If they do not listen to Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be convinced even if someone rises from the dead.”” (NRSV) 
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secret heart I believe that we may pray even for them.?!! Love can never 
be an offense to Christ. For such as those I have prayed inwardly all my 
life, I confess it, fathers and teachers, and even now I pray for them 


every day. [...] 


211. We may pray even for them—here Zosima places himself well outside 
church teaching. The Eastern church teaches that suicide is one of the most 
heinous sins. Clerics may neither hold funerals for nor bury those who commit 


suicide. 
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29.5 Leo Tolstoy, “Father Sergei” (1889) 


Leo Tolstoy, Father Sergius, trans. Louise and Aylmer Maude, 1898. Leo Tolstoy 
Books Online, http://selfknowledge.com/431au.htm. Public domain. 


It is not difficult to argue that Leo Tolstoy stands with Dos- 
toevsky as one of Russia’s two greatest writers. The corpus of 
this remarkable stylist and original thinker constitutes a lifelong 
grappling with questions of meaning and morality through nov- 
els; short stories; and essays on art, ethics, and religion. 





Figure 141. Sergei Prokudin-Gorsky, “Lev Tolstoy in Iasnaia Poliana,” 1908 


“Father Sergei” is one of Tolstoy’s great stories, a compelling 
and disorienting tale about a monk, which reflects both admira- 
tion for and doubts about basic tenets and values of Eastern Or- 
thodoxy. Tolstoy wrote “Father Sergei” after a spiritual crisis that 
drove him away from an already-tenuous connection to the 
church and institutional Christianity. 
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The story revolves around a series of paradoxes: Father Ser- 
gei’s search for genuine, Christian humility—a search that, to his 
consternation, seems only to inspire pride; a struggle against lust 
that manages only to inflame lust; his desire to compete and 
triumph (and his distaste for those who do the same) within a 
ptofession (monasticism) that ostensibly eschews competition; 
the suggestion that Father Sergei can achieve perfection only 
through moral failure;?” and, ultimately, his discovery of Chris- 
tian values outside institutional Christianity. 

Tolstoy’s admiration for the ideals of Orthodox monasticism 
shines through in many places here. Yet Tolstoy questions 
whether those ideals can be realized in the monastic life. “There 
is no peace of mind,” Tolstoy once wrote when reflecting on this 
story, “either for the man who lives a secular life in the world or 
for the man who lives a spiritual life on his own. Peace of mind 
only comes when man lives to serve God in the world.”?" The 
ultimate exemplar in Father Sergei—Pashenka—lives without 
any of the accouterments of institutional religion. 

Richard Gustafson, a Tolstoy scholar, has observed that Fa- 
ther Sergei in this story passes through various conventions of 
Orthodox (particularly monastic) piety: he embraces hesychasm 
and masters his own body; he learns the Jesus Prayer; he offers 
his spiritual superior total obedience; he manages for a time to 
ignore the external world; he thrives within communal monasti- 
cism, which he then abandons for the hermetic life, only (like St. 
Antony) to attract a flock of admirers; and he performs miracu- 
lous healings.** Yet none of these achievements satisfies, and 
Father Sergei finds himself in awe of a simple woman with al- 
most no connection to the church he tried to serve. Whether her 
example offers a solution that Father Sergei can follow remains 
unclear. There are no easy answers here: only difficult questions, 
brilliant prose, and a ripping good story. 


212. For a study of this suggestion, see Robert L. Jackson, “Father Sergius 
and the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall,” Russian Literature 40, no. 4 (1996): 463— 
480. 

213. R. F. Christian, Tolstoy: A Critical Introduction (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1969), 235. 

214. Richard F. Gustafson, Leo Tolstoy: Resident and Stranger: A Study in Fiction 
and Theology (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1986), 415-419. 
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In Petersburg in the eighteen-forties a surprising event occurred. 
An officer of the Cuirassier Life Guards, a handsome prince who eve- 
ryone predicted would become aide-de-camp to the emperor, Nikolai I, 
and have a brilliant career, left the service, broke off his engagement to 
a beautiful maid of honor, a favorite of the empress’s, gave his small 
estate to his sister, and retired to a monastery to become a monk. 

This event appeared extraordinary and inexplicable to those who 
did not know his inner motives, but for Prince Stepan Kasatsky him- 
self it all occurred so naturally that he could not imagine how he could 
have acted otherwise. 

His father, a retired colonel of the guards, had died when Stepan 
was twelve, and sorry as his mother was to part from her son, she en- 
tered him at the military college as her deceased husband had intended. 

The widow herself, with her daughter, Varvara, moved to Peters- 
burg to be near her son and have him with her for the holidays. 

The boy was distinguished both by his brilliant ability and by his 
immense self-esteem. He was first both in his studies—especially in 
mathematics, of which he was particularly fond—and also in drill and 
in riding. Though of more than average height, he was handsome and 
agile, and he would have been an altogether exemplary cadet had it not 
been for his quick temper. He was remarkably truthful, and was nei- 
ther dissipated nor addicted to drink. The only faults that marred his 
conduct were fits of fury to which he was subject and during which he 
lost control of himself and became like a wild animal. He once nearly 
threw out of the window another cadet who had begun to tease him 
about his collection of minerals. On another occasion he came almost 
completely to grief by flinging a whole dish of cutlets at an officer who 
was acting as steward, attacking him and, it was said, striking him for 
having broken his word and told a barefaced lie. He would certainly 
have been reduced to the ranks had not the director of the college 
hushed up the whole matter and dismissed the steward. 

By the time he was eighteen he had finished his college course and 
received a commission as lieutenant in an aristocratic regiment of the 


guards. 
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The emperor, Nikolai Pavlovich,?!> had noticed him while he was 
still at the college, and continued to take notice of him in the regiment, 
and it was on this account that people predicted for him an appoint- 
ment as aide-de-camp to the emperor. Kasatsky himself strongly de- 
sired it, not from ambition only but chiefly because since his cadet 
days he had been passionately devoted to Nikolai Pavlovich. The em- 
peror had often visited the military college and every time Kasatsky 
saw that tall erect figure, with breast expanded in its military overcoat, 
entering with brisk step, saw the cropped side whiskers, the mustache, 
the aquiline nose, and heard the sonorous voice exchanging greetings 
with the cadets, he was seized by the same rapture that he experienced 
later on when he met the woman he loved. Indeed, his passionate ad- 
oration of the emperor was even stronger: he wished to sacrifice 
something—everything, even himself—to prove his complete devo- 
tion. And the emperor Nikolai was conscious of evoking this rapture 
and deliberately aroused it. He played with the cadets, surrounded 
himself with them, treating them sometimes with childish simplicity, 
sometimes as a friend, and then again with majestic solemnity. After 
that affair with the officer, Nikolai Pavlovich said nothing to Kasatsky, 
but when the latter approached he waved him away theatrically, 
frowned, shook his finger at him, and afterwards when leaving, said: 
“Remember that I know everything. There are some things I would 
rather not know, but they remain here,” and he pointed to his heart. 

When on leaving college the cadets were received by the emperor, 
he did not again refer to Kasatsky’s offense, but told them all, as was 
his custom, that they should serve him and the fatherland loyally, that 
he would always be their best friend, and that when necessary they 
might approach him direct. All the cadets were as usual greatly moved, 
and Kasatsky even shed tears, remembering the past, and vowed that 
he would serve his beloved tsar with all his soul. 

When Kasatsky took up his commission his mother moved with 
her daughter first to Moscow and then to their country estate. Kasat- 
sky gave half his property to his sister and kept only enough to main- 
tain himself in the expensive regiment he had joined. 

To all appearance he was just an ordinary, brilliant young officer 
of the guards making a career for himself; but intense and complex 
sttivings went on within him. From early childhood his efforts had 
seemed to be very varied, but essentially they were all one and the 











215. Nikolai Pavlovich—Tsat Nichols I (1825-1855). 
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same. He tried in everything he took up to attain such success and 
perfection as would evoke praise and surprise. Whether it was his 
studies or his military exercises, he took them up and worked at them 
till he was praised and held up as an example to others. Mastering one 
subject he took up another, and obtained first place in his studies. For 
example, while still at college he noticed in himself an awkwardness in 
French conversation, and contrived to master French till he spoke it as 
well as Russian, and then he took up chess and became an excellent 
player. 

Apart from his main vocation, which was the service of his tsar 
and the fatherland, he always set himself some particular aim, and 
however unimportant it was, devoted himself completely to it and 
lived for it until it was accomplished. And as soon as it was attained 


another aim would immediately present itself, replacing its predecessor. 


This passion for distinguishing himself, or for accomplishing some- 
thing in order to distinguish himself, filled his life. On taking up his 
commission he set himself to acquire the utmost perfection in 
knowledge of the service, and very soon became a model officer, 
though still with the same fault of ungovernable irascibility, which here 
in the service again led him to commit actions inimical to his success. 
Then he took to reading, having once in conversation in society felt 


himself deficient in general education—and again achieved his purpose. 


Then, wishing to secure a brilliant position in high society, he learned 
to dance excellently and very soon was invited to all the balls in the 
best circles, and to some of their evening gatherings. But this did not 
satisfy him: he was accustomed to being first, and in this society was 
far from being so. 

The highest society then consisted, and I think always consist, of 
four sorts of people: rich people who are received at court, people not 
wealthy but born and brought up in court circles, rich people who 
ingratiate themselves into the court set, and people neither rich nor 
belonging to the court but who ingratiate themselves into the first and 
second sets. 

Kasatsky did not belong to the first two sets, but was readily wel- 
comed in the others. On entering society he determined to have rela- 
tions with some society lady, and to his own surprise quickly accom- 
plished this purpose. He soon realized, however, that the circles in 
which he moved were not the highest, and that though he was received 
in the highest spheres he did not belong to them. They were polite to 
him, but showed by their whole manner that they had their own set 
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and that he was not of it. And Kasatsky wished to belong to that inner 
citcle. To attain that end it would be necessary to be an aide-de-camp 
to the emperor—which he expected to become—or to marry into that 
exclusive set, which he resolved to do. And his choice fell on a beauty 
belonging to the court, who not merely belonged to the circle into 
which he wished to be accepted, but whose friendship was coveted by 
the very highest people and those most firmly established in that high- 
est citcle. This was Countess Korotkova. Kasatsky began to pay court 
to her, and not merely for the sake of his career. She was extremely 
attractive and he soon fell in love with her. At first she was noticeably 
cool toward him, but then suddenly changed and became gracious, and 
her mother gave him pressing invitations to visit them. Kasatsky pro- 
posed and was accepted. He was surprised at the facility with which he 
attained such happiness. But though he noticed something strange and 
unusual in the behavior toward him of both mother and daughter, he 
was blinded by being so deeply in love, and did not realize what almost 
the whole town knew—namely, that his fiancée had been the emperor 
Nikolai’s mistress the previous year. 

Two weeks before the day arranged for the wedding, Kasatsky 
was at T'sarskoe Selo?! at his fiancée’s country place. It was a hot day 
in May. He and his betrothed had walked about the garden and were 
sitting on a bench in a shady linden alley. Mary’s white muslin dress 
suited her particularly well, and she seemed the personification of in- 
nocence and love as she sat, now bending her head, now gazing up at 
the very tall and handsome man who was speaking to her with particu- 
lar tenderness and self-restraint, as if he feared by word or gesture to 
offend or sully her angelic purity. 

Kasatsky belonged to those men of the eighteen-forties (they are 
now no longer to be found) who while deliberately and without any 
conscientious scruples condoning impurity in themselves, required 
ideal and angelic purity in their women, regarded all unmarried women 
of their circle as possessed of such purity, and treated them according- 
ly. There was much that was false and harmful in this outlook, as con- 
cerning the laxity the men permitted themselves, but in regard to the 
women that old-fashioned view (sharply differing from that held by 
young people today who see in every girl merely a female seeking a 
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mate) was, I think, of value. The girls, perceiving such adoration, en- 
deavored with more or less success to be goddesses. 

Such was the view Kasatsky held of women, and that was how he 
regarded his fiancée. He was particularly in love that day, but did not 
experience any sensual desire for her. On the contrary he regarded her 
with tender adoration as something unattainable. He rose to his full 
height, standing before her with both hands on his saber. 

“T have only now realized what happiness a man can experience! 
And it is you, my darling, who have given me this happiness,” he said 
with a timid smile. Endearments had not yet become usual between 
them, and feeling himself morally inferior he felt terrified at this stage 
to use them to such an angel. 

“It is thanks to you that I have come to know myself. I have 
learned that I am better than I thought.” 

“T have known that for a long time. That was why I began to love 
you.” 

Nightingales trilled nearby and the fresh leafage rustled, moved by 
a passing breeze. He took her hand and kissed it, and tears came into 
his eyes. She understood that he was thanking her for having said she 
loved him. He silently took a few steps up and down, and then ap- 
proached her again and sat down. 

“You know ... I have to tell you ... I was not disinterested when I 
began to make love to you. I wanted to get into society; but later ... 
how unimportant that became in comparison with you—when I got to 
know you. You ate not angry with me for thatr” 

She did not reply but merely touched his hand. He understood 
that this meant: “No, I am not angty.” 

“You said ...” He hesitated. It seemed too bold to say. “You said 
that you began to love me. I believe it—but there is something that 
troubles you and checks your feeling. What is it?” 

“Yes—now or never!” thought she. “He is bound to know of it 
anyway. But now he will not forsake me. Ah, if he should, it would be 
terrible!’ And she threw a loving glance at his tall, noble, powerful fig- 
ure. She loved him now more than she had loved the tsar, and apart 
from the imperial dignity would not have preferred the emperor to 
him. 

“Listen! I cannot deceive you. I have to tell you. You ask what it is? 
It is that I have loved before.” 

She again laid her hand on his with an imploring gesture. He was 
silent. 
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“You want to know who it was? It was—the emperor.” 

“We all love him. I can imagine you, a schoolgirl at the insti- 
tute...” 
No, it was later. I was infatuated, but it passed ... I must tell 


> 


“ce 


you ... 
‘Well, what of it?” 

“No, it was not simply—” She covered her face with her hands. 
What? You gave yourself to him?” 

She was silent. 

“His mistress?” 

She did not answer. 

He sprang up and stood before her with trembling jaws, pale as 
death. He now remembered how the emperor, meeting him on the 
Nevsky, had amiably congratulated him. 

“OQ God, what have I done! Stiva!”?!7 “Don’t touch me! Don’t 
touch me! O, how it pains!” 

He turned away and went to the house. There he met her mother. 

“What is the matter, Prince? I ...”” She became silent on seeing his 
face. The blood had suddenly rushed to his head. 

“You knew it, and used me to shield them! If you weren’t a 
woman!” he cried, lifting his enormous fist, and turning aside he ran 


“ce 





away. 

Had his fiancée’s lover been a private person he would have killed 
him, but it was his beloved tsar. 

Next day he applied both for furlough and his discharge, and 
professing to be ill, so as to see no one, he went away to the country. 

He spent the summer at his village arranging his affairs. When 
summer was over he did not return to Petersburg, but entered a mon- 
astery and there became a monk. 

His mother wrote to try to dissuade him from this decisive step, 
but he replied that he felt God’s call, which transcended all other con- 
siderations. Only his sister, who was as proud and ambitious as he, 
understood him. 

She understood that he had become a monk in order to be above 
those who considered themselves his superiors. And she understood 
him correctly. By becoming a monk he showed contempt for all that 
seemed most important to others and had seemed so to him while he 
was in the service, and he now ascended a height from which he could 
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look down on those he had formerly envied ... But it was not this 
alone, as his sister Varvara supposed, that influenced him. There was 
also in him something else—a sincere religious feeling that Varvara did 
not know, which intertwined itself with the feeling of pride and the 
desire for preeminence, and guided him. His disillusionment with Mary, 
whom he had thought of angelic purity, and his sense of injury, were 
so strong that they brought him to despair, and the despair led 
him—to what? To God, to his childhood’s faith that had never been 
destroyed in him. 


oDe 

Kasatsky entered the monastery on the feast of the intercession of 
the Blessed Virgin. The abbot of that monastery was a gentleman by 
birth, a learned writer and a starets, that is, he belonged to that succes- 
sion of monks originating in Walachia?!® who each choose a director 
and teacher whom they implicitly obey. This superior had been a disci- 
ple of the starets, Amvrosy, who was a disciple of Makary, who was a 
disciple of the starets Leonid, who was a disciple of Paisy Velichkov- 
sky.2!9 To this abbot Kasatsky submitted himself as to his chosen di- 
rector. Here in the monastery, besides the feeling of ascendency over 
others that such a life gave him, he felt much as he had done in the 
world: he found satisfaction in attaining the greatest possible perfec- 
tion outwardly as well as inwardly. As in the regiment he had been not 
merely an irreproachable officer but had even exceeded his duties and 
widened the borders of perfection, so also as a monk he tried to be 
perfect, and was always industrious, abstemious, submissive, and meek, 
as well as pure both in deed and in thought, and obedient. This last 
quality in particular made life far easier for him. If many of the de- 
mands of life in the monastery, which was near the capital and much 
frequented, did not please him and were temptations to him, they were 
all nullified by obedience: “It is not for me to reason; my business is to 
do the task set me, whether it be standing beside the relics, singing in 
the choir, or making up accounts in the monastery guest house.” All 
possibility of doubt about anything was silenced by obedience to the 
starets. Had it not been for this, he would have been oppressed by the 
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length and monotony of the church services, the bustle of the many 
visitors, and the bad qualities of the other monks. As it was, he not 
only bore it all joyfully, but found in it solace and support. “I don’t 
know why it is necessary to hear the same prayers several times a day, 
but I know that it is necessary; and knowing this I find joy in them.” 
His director told him that as material food is necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the life of the body, so spiritual food—the church prayers—is 
necessary for the maintenance of the spiritual life. He believed this, 
and though the church services, for which he had to get up early in the 
morning, were a difficulty, they certainly calmed him and gave him joy. 
This was the result of his consciousness of humility, and the certainty 
that whatever he had to do, being fixed by the starets, was right. 

The interest of his life consisted not only in an ever greater and 
greater subjugation of his will, but in the attainment of all the Christian 
virtues, which at first seemed to him easily attainable. He had given his 
whole estate to his sister and did not regret it, he had no personal 
claims, humility toward his inferiors was not merely easy for him but 
afforded him pleasure. Even victory over the sins of the flesh, greed 
and lust, was easily attained. His director had specially warned him 
against the latter sin, but Kasatsky felt free from it and was glad. 

One thing only tormented him—the remembrance of his fiancée; 
and not merely the remembrance but the vivid image of what might 
have been. Involuntarily he recalled a lady he knew who had been a 
favorite of the emperor’s, but had afterwards married and become an 
admirable wife and mother. The husband had a high position, influ- 
ence and honor, and a good and penitent wife. 

In his better hours Kasatsky was not disturbed by such thoughts, 
and when he recalled them at such times he was merely glad to feel 
that the temptation was past. But there were moments when all that 
made up his present life suddenly grew dim before him, moments 
when, if he did not cease to believe in the aims he had set himself, he 
ceased to see them and could evoke no confidence in them but was 
seized by a remembrance of, and—terrible to say—a regret for, the 
change of life he had made. 

The only thing that saved him in that state of mind was obedience 
and work, and the fact that the whole day was occupied by prayer. He 
went through the usual forms of prayer, he bowed in prayer, he even 
prayed more than usual, but it was lip-service only and his soul was not 
in it. This condition would continue for a day, or sometimes for two 
days, and would then pass of itself. But those days were dreadful. Ka- 
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satsky felt that he was neither in his own hands nor in God’s, but was 
subject to something else. All he could do then was to obey the starets, 
to restrain himself, to undertake nothing, and simply to wait. In general 
all this time he lived not by his own will but by that of the starets, and 
in this obedience he found a special tranquility. 

So he lived in his first monastery for seven years. At the end of 
the third year he received the tonsure and was ordained to the priest- 
hood by the name of Sergei. The profession was an important event in 
his inner life. He had previously experience a great consolation and 
spiritual exaltation when receiving Communion, and now when he 
himself officiated, the performance of the preparation filled him with 
ecstatic and deep emotion. But subsequently that feeling became more 
and more deadened, and once when he was officiating in a depressed 
state of mind he felt that the influence produced on him by the service 
would not endure. And it did in fact weaken till only the habit re- 
mained. 

In general in the seventh year of his life in the monastery Sergei 
grew weary. He had learned all there was to learn and had attained all 
there was to attain, there was nothing more to do and his spiritual 
drowsiness increased. During this time he heard of his mother’s death 
and his sister Varvara’s marriage, but both events were matters of in- 
difference to him. His whole attention and his whole interest were 
concentrated on his inner life. 

In the fourth year of his priesthood, during which the bishop had 
been particularly kind to him, the starets told him that he ought not to 
decline it if he were offered an appointment to higher duties. Then 
monastic ambition, the very thing he had found so repulsive in other 
monks, arose within him. He was assigned to a monastery near the 
metropolis. He wished to refuse but the starets ordered him to accept 
the appointment. He did so, and took leave of the starets and moved 
to the other monastery. 

The exchange into the metropolitan monastery was an important 
event in Sergei’s life. There he encountered many temptations, and his 
whole will-power was concentrated on meeting them. 

In the first monastery, women had not been a temptation to him, 
but here that temptation arose with terrible strength and even took 
definite shape. There was a lady known for her frivolous behavior who 
began to seek his favor. She talked to him and asked him to visit her. 
Sergei sternly declined, but was horrified by the definiteness of his 
desire. He was so alarmed that he wrote about it to the starets. And in 
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addition, to keep himself in hand, he spoke to a young novice and, 
conquering his sense of shame, confessed his weakness to him, asking 
him to keep watch on him and not let him go anywhere except to ser- 
vice and to fulfill his duties. 

Besides this, a great pitfall for Sergei lay in the fact of his extreme 
antipathy to his new abbot, a cunning worldly man who was making a 
career for himself in the church. Struggle with himself as he might, he 
could not master that feeling. He was submissive to the abbot, but in 
the depths of his soul he never ceased to condemn him. And in the 
second year of his residence at the new monastery that ill-feeling broke 
out. 

The vigil service was being performed in the large church on the 
eve of the feast of the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, and there 
were many visitors. The abbot himself was conducting the service. 
Father Sergei was standing in his usual place and praying: that is, he 
was in that condition of struggle that always occupied him during the 
service, especially in the large church when he was not himself con- 
ducting the service. This conflict was occasioned by his irritation at the 
presence of fine folk, especially ladies. He tried not to see them or to 
notice all that went on: how a soldier conducted them, pushing the 
common people aside, how the ladies pointed out the monks to one 
another—especially himself and a monk noted for his good looks. He 
tried as it were to keep his mind in blinkers, to see nothing but the 
light of the candles on the altar screen, the icons, and those conducting 
the service. He tried to hear nothing but the prayers that were being 
chanted or read, to feel nothing but self-oblivion in consciousness of 
the fulfillment of duty—a feeling he always experienced when hearing 
or reciting in advance the prayers he had so often heard. 

So he stood, crossing and prostrating himself when necessary, and 
struggled with himself, now giving way to cold condemnation and now 
to a consciously evoked obliteration of thought and feeling. Then the 
sacristan, Father Nikodim—also a great stumbling-block to Sergei, 
who involuntarily reproached him for flattering and fawning on the 
abbot—approached him and, bowing low, requested his presence be- 
hind the holy gates. Father Sergei straightened his mantle, put on his 
biretta, and went circumspectly through the crowd. 

“Lise, regarde a droite, c’est lu”? he heard a woman’s voice say. 
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“Ou, ou? Il n'est pas tellement beau.’??! He knew that they were 
speaking of him. He heard them and, as always at moments of tempta- 
tion, he repeated the words, “Lead us not into temptation,” and bow- 
ing his head and lowering his eyes went past the ambo and in by the 
north door, avoiding the canons in their cassocks who were just then 
passing the altar screen. On entering the sanctuary he bowed, crossing 
himself as usual and bending double before the icons. Then, raising his 
head but without turning, he glanced out of the corner of his eye at the 
abbot, whom he saw standing beside another glittering figure. 

The abbot was standing by the wall in his vestments. Having freed 
his short plump hands from beneath his chasuble*”? he had folded 
them over his fat body and protruding stomach, and fingering the 
cords of his vestments was smilingly saying something to a military 
man in the uniform of a general of the Imperial suite, with its insignia 
and shoulder-knots that Father Sergei’s experienced eye at once recog- 
nized. This general had been the commander of the regiment in which 
Sergei had served. He now evidently occupied an important position, 
and Father Sergei at once noticed that the abbot was aware of this and 
that his red face and bald head beamed with satisfaction and pleasure. 
This vexed and disgusted Father Sergei, the more so when he heard 
that the abbot had only sent for him to satisfy the general’s curiosity to 
see a man who had formerly served with him, as he expressed it. 

“Very pleased to see you in your angelic guise,” said the general, 
holding out his hand. “I hope you have not forgotten an old com- 
rade.” 

The whole thing—the abbot’s red, smiling face amid its fringe of 
gray, the general’s words, his well-cared-for face with its self-satisfied 
smile and the smell of wine from his breath and of cigars from his 
whiskers—tevolted Father Sergei. He bowed again to the abbot and 
said: 

“Your reverence deigned to send for me?”—and stopped, the 
whole expression of his face and eyes asking why. 

“Yes, to meet the general,” replied the abbot. 

“Your reverence, I left the world to save myself from temptation,” 
said Father Sergei, turning pale and with quivering lips. “Why do you 
expose me to it during prayers and in God’s house?” 
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“You may go! Go!” said the abbot, flaring up and frowning. 

Next day Father Sergei asked pardon of the abbot and of the 
brethren for his pride, but at the same time, after a night spent in 
prayer, he decided that he must leave this monastery, and he wrote to 
the starets begging permission to return to him. He wrote that he felt 
his weakness and incapacity to struggle against temptation without his 
help and penitently confessed his sin of pride. By return of post came 
a letter from the starets, who wrote that Sergei’s pride was the cause of 
all that had happened. The old man pointed out that his fits of anger 
were due to the fact that in refusing all clerical honors he humiliated 
himself not for the sake of God but for the sake of his pride. “There 
now, am I not a splendid man not to want anything?” That was why he 
could not tolerate the abbot’s action. “I have renounced everything for 
the glory of God, and here I am exhibited like a wild beast!” “Had you 
renounced vanity for God’s sake you would have borne it. Worldly 
pride is not yet dead in you. I have thought about you, Sergei my son, 
and prayed also, and this is what God has suggested to me. At the 
Tambov hermitage the anchorite?* Ilarion, a man of saintly life, has 
died. He had lived there eighteen years. The Tambov abbot is asking 
whether there is not a brother who would take his place. And here 
comes your letter. Go to Father Paisy of the Tambov Monastery. I will 
write to him about you, and you must ask for Ilarion’s cell. Not that 
you can replace Ilarion, but you need solitude to quell your pride. May 
God bless you!” 

Sergei obeyed the starets, showed his letter to the abbot, and hav- 
ing obtained his permission, gave up his cell, handed all his possessions 
over to the monastery, and set out for the Tambov hermitage. 

There the abbot, an excellent manager of merchant origin, re- 
ceived Sergei simply and quietly and placed him in Ilarion’s cell, at first 
assigning to him a lay brother but afterwards leaving him alone, at 
Sergei’s own request. The cell was a dual cave, dug into the hillside, 
and in it Ilarion had been buried. In the back part was Ilarion’s grave, 
while in the front was a niche for sleeping, with a straw mattress, a 
small table, and a shelf with icons and books. Outside the outer door, 
which fastened with a hook, was another shelf on which, once a day, a 
monk placed food from the monastery. 

And so Sergei became a hermit. 
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At carnival time, in the sixth year of Sergei’s life at the hermitage, 
a merry company of rich people, men and women from a neighboring 
town, made up a troika-party,?* after a meal of carnival-pancakes and 
wine. The company consisted of two lawyers, a wealthy landowner, an 
officer, and four ladies. One lady was the officer’s wife, another the 
wife of the landowner, the third his sister—a young girl—and the 
fourth a divorcee, beautiful, rich, and eccentric, who amazed and 
shocked the town by her escapades. 

The weather was excellent and the snow-covered road smooth as 
a floor. They drove some seven miles out of town, and then stopped 
and consulted as to whether they should turn back or drive farther. 

“But where does this road lead to?” asked Makovkina, the beauti- 
ful divorcee. 

“To T , eight miles from here,’ 
who was having a flirtation with her. 

“And then wherer” 

“Then on to L——, past the monastery.” 

“Where that Father Sergei lives?” 

“Yes.” 

“Kasatsky, the handsome hermit?” 

“Yes.” 

“Mesdames et messieurs, let us drive on and see Kasatsky! We can 
stop at Tambov and have something to eat.” 

“But we shouldn’t get home tonight!” 

“Never mind, we will stay at Kasatsky’s.” 

“Well, there is a very good hostelry at the monastery. I stayed 
there when I was defending Makhin.” 

“No, I shall spend the night at Kasatsky’s!”’ 

“Impossible! Even your omnipotence could not accomplish that!” 

“Impossible? Will you bet?” 

“All right! If you spend the night with him, the stake shall be 
whatever you like.” 

“A discrétion\” 

“But on your side too!” 

“Yes, of course. Let us drive on.” 

Vodka was handed to the drivers, and the party got out a box of 
pies, wine, and sweets for themselves. The ladies wrapped up in their 
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white dogskins. The drivers disputed as to whose troika should go 
ahead, and the youngest, seating himself sideways with a dashing air, 
swung his long knout and shouted to the horses. The troika-bells tin- 
kled and the sledge-runners squeaked over the snow. 

The sledge swayed hardly at all. The shaft-horse, with his tightly 
bound tail under his decorated breechband, galloped smoothly and 
briskly; the smooth toad seemed to run rapidly backward, while the 
driver dashingly shook the reins. One of the lawyers and the officer 
sitting opposite talked nonsense to Makovkina’s neighbor, but Makov- 
kina herself sat motionless and in thought, tightly wrapped in her fur. 
“Always the same and always nasty! The same red shiny faces smelling 
of wine and cigars! The same talk, the same thoughts, and always about 
the same things! And they are all satisfied and confident that it should 
be so, and will go on living like that till they die. But I can’t. It bores 
me. I want something that would upset it all and turn it upside down. 
Suppose it happened to us as to those people—at Saratov was 
it?-—-who kept on driving and froze to death. ... What would our peo- 
ple do? How would they behave? Basely, for certain. Each for himself. 
And I too should act badly. But I at any rate have beauty. They all 
know it. And how about that monk? Is it possible that he has become 
indifferent to it? No! That is the one thing they all care for—like that 
cadet last autumn. What a fool he was!” 

“Tvan Nikolaevich!” she said aloud. 

“What are your commands?” 

“How old is he?” 

“Who?” 

“Kasatsky.” 

“Over forty, I should think.” 

“And does he receive all visitors?” 

“Yes, everybody, but not always.” 

“Cover up my feet. Not like that—how clumsy you are! No! More, 
more—like that! But you need not squeeze them!” 

So they came to the forest where the cell was. 

Makovkina got out of the sledge, and told them to drive on. They 
tried to dissuade her, but she grew irritable and ordered them to go on. 

When the sledges had gone she went up the path in her white 
dogskin coat. The lawyer got out and stopped to watch her. 

It was Father Sergei’s sixth year as a recluse, and he was now for- 
ty-nine. His life in solitude was hard—not on account of the fasts and 
the prayers (they were no hardship to him) but on account of an inner 
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conflict he had not at all anticipated. The sources of that conflict were 
two: doubts, and the lust of the flesh. And these two enemies always 
appeared together. It seemed to him that they were two foes, but in 
reality they were one and the same. As soon as doubt was gone so was 
the lustful desire. But thinking them to be two different fiends he 
fought them separately. 

“O my God, my God!” thought he. “Why do you not grant me 
faith? There is lust, of course: even the saints had to fight that—Saint 
Anthony and others. But they had faith, while I have moments, hours, 
and days, when it is absent. Why does the whole world, with all its 
delights, exist if it is sinful and must be renounced? Why have you 
created this temptation? Temptation? Is it not rather a temptation that 
I wish to abandon all the joys of earth and prepare something for my- 
self there where perhaps there is nothing?” And he became horrified 
and filled with disgust at himself. “Vile creature! And it is you who 
wish to become a saint!” he upbraided himself, and he began to pray. 
But as soon as he started to pray he saw himself vividly as he had been 
at the monastery, in a majestic post in biretta and mantle, and he shook 
his head. “No, that is not right. It is deception. I may deceive others, 
but not myself or God. I am not a majestic man, but a pitiable and 
tidiculous one!’ And he threw back the folds of his cassock and smiled 
as he looked at his thin legs in their underclothing. 

Then he dropped the folds of the cassock again and began reading 
the prayers, making the sign of the cross and prostrating himself. “Can 
it be that this couch will be my bier?” he read. And it seemed as if a 
devil whispered to him: “A solitary couch is itself a bier. Falsehood!” 
And in imagination he saw the shoulders of a widow with whom he 
had lived. He shook himself, and went on reading. Having read the 
precepts he took up the Gospels, opened the book, and happened on a 
passage he often repeated and knew by heart: “Lord, I believe. Help 
my unbeliefl”—and he put away all the doubts that had arisen. As one 
replaces an object of insecure equilibrium, so he carefully replaced his 
belief on its shaky pedestal and carefully stepped back from it so as not 
to shake or upset it. The blinkers were adjusted again and he felt tran- 
quilized, and repeating his childhood’s prayer: “Lord, receive me, re- 
ceive me!” he felt not merely at ease, but thrilled and joyful. He 
crossed himself and lay down on the bedding on his narrow bench, 
tucking his summer cassock under his head. He fell asleep at once, and 
in his light slumber he seemed to hear the tinkling of sledge bells. He 
did not know whether he was dreaming or awake, but a knock at the 
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door aroused him. He sat up, distrusting his senses, but the knock was 
repeated. Yes, it was a knock close at hand, at his door, and with it the 
sound of a woman’s voice. 

“My God! Can it be true, as I have read in the lives of the saints, 
that the devil takes on the form of a woman? Yes—it is a woman’s 
voice. And a tender, timid, pleasant voice. Phui!” And he spat to exor- 
cize the devil. “No, it was only my imagination,” he assured himself, 
and he went to the corner where his lectern stood, falling on his knees 
in the regular and habitual manner that of itself gave him consolation 
and satisfaction. He sank down, his hair hanging over his face, and 
pressed his head, already going bald in front, to the cold damp strip of 
drugget?> on the drafty floor. He read the psalm old Father Pimon 
had told him warded off temptation. He easily raised his light and 
emaciated body on his strong sinewy legs and tried to continue saying 
his prayers, but instead of doing so he involuntarily strained his hear- 
ing. He wished to hear more. All was quiet. From the corner of the 
roof regular drops continued to fall into the tub below. Outside was a 
mist and fog eating into the snow that lay on the ground. It was still, 
very still.) And suddenly there was a rustling at the window and a 
voice—that same tender, timid voice, which could only belong to an 
attractive woman—said: 

“Let me in, for Christ’s sake!” 

It seemed as though his blood had all rushed to his heart and set- 
tled there. He could hardly breathe. “Let God arise and let his enemies 
be scattered ...” 

“But I am not a devil!” It was obvious that the lips that uttered 
this were smiling. “I am not a devil, but only a sinful woman who has 
lost her way, not figuratively but literally!” She laughed. “I am frozen 
and beg for shelter.” 

He pressed his face to the window, but the little icon lamp was re- 
flected by it and shone on the whole pane. He put his hands to both 
sides of his face and peered between them. Fog, mist, a tree, and—just 
opposite him—she herself. Yes, there, a few inches from him, was the 
sweet, kindly frightened face of a woman in a cap and a coat of long 
white fur, leaning toward him. Their eyes met with instant recognition: 
not that they had ever known one another, they had never met before, 
but by the look they exchanged they—and he particularly—felt that 
they knew and understood one another. After that glance to imagine 
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her to be a devil and not a simple, kindly, sweet, timid woman, was 
impossible. 

“Who ate your Why have you come?” he asked. 

“Do please open the door!” she replied, with capricious authority. 
“IT am frozen. I tell you I have lost my way.” 

“But I am a monk—a hermit.” 

“O, do please open the door—or do you wish me to freeze under 
your window while you say your prayers?” 

“But how have you ...” 

“I shan’t eat you. For God’s sake let me in! Iam quite frozen.” 

She really did feel afraid, and said this in an almost tearful voice. 

He stepped back from the window and looked at an icon of the 
Savior in his crown of thorns. “Lord, help me! Lord, help me!” he 
exclaimed, crossing himself and bowing low. Then he went to the door, 
and opening it into the tiny porch, felt for the hook that fastened the 
outer door and began to lift it. He heard steps outside. She was coming 
from the window to the door. “Ah!” she suddenly exclaimed, and he 
understood that she had stepped into the puddle that the dripping 
from the roof had formed at the threshold. His hands trembled, and 
he could not raise the hook of the tightly closed door. 

“O, what are you doing? Let me in! I am all wet. I am frozen! You 
are thinking about saving your soul and are letting me freeze to 
death ...” 

He jerked the door toward him, raised the hook, and without con- 
sidering what he was doing, pushed it open with such force that it 
struck her. 

“O—pardon!” he suddenly exclaimed, reverting completely to his 
old manner with ladies. 

She smiled on hearing that pardon.” “He is not quite so terrible, 
after all,’ she thought. “It’s all right. It is you who must pardon me,” 
she said, stepping past him. “I should never have ventured, but such 
an extraordinary circumstance ...” 

“Tf you please!” he uttered, and stood aside to let her pass him. A 
strong smell of fine scent, which he had long not encountered, struck 
him. She went through the little porch into the cell where he lived. He 
closed the outer door without fastening the hook, and stepped in after 
her. 
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“Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy on me a sinner! Lord, 
have mercy on me a sinner!’ he prayed unceasingly, not merely to 
himself but involuntarily moving his lips. “If you please!” he said to 
her again. She stood in the middle of the room, moisture dripping 
from her to the floor as she looked him over. Her eyes were laughing. 

“Forgive me for having disturbed your solitude. But you see what 
a position I am in. It all came about from our starting from town for a 
sledge-drive, and my making a bet that I would walk back by myself 
from the Vorobevka to the town. But then I lost my way, and if I had 
not happened to come upon your cell ...” She began lying, but his face 
confused her so that she could not continue, but became silent. She 
had not expected him to be at all such as he was. He was not as hand- 
some as she had imagined, but was nevertheless beautiful in her eyes: 
his grayish hair and beard, slightly curling, his fine, regular nose, and 
his eyes like glowing coal when he looked at her, made a strong im- 
pression on her. 

He saw that she was lying. 

“Yes ... so,” said he, looking at her and again lowering his eyes. “I 
will go in there, and this place is at your disposal.” 

And taking down the little lamp, he lit a candle, and bowing low 
to her went into the small cell beyond the partition, and she heard him 
begin to move something about there. “Probably he is barricading 
himself in from me!” she thought with a smile, and throwing off her 
white dogskin cloak she tried to take off her cap, which had become 
entangled in her hair and in the woven kerchief she was wearing under 
it. She had not got at all wet when standing under the window, and had 
said so only as a pretext to get him to let her in. But she really had 
stepped into the puddle at the door, and her left foot was wet up to 
the ankle and her overshoe full of water. She sat down on his bed—a 
bench only covered by a bit of carpet—and began to take off her 
boots. The little cell seemed to her charming. The narrow little room, 
some seven feet by nine, was as clean as glass. There was nothing in it 
but the bench on which she was sitting, the book-shelf above it, and a 
lectern in the corner. A sheepskin coat and a cassock hung on nails by 
the door. Above the lectern was the little lamp and an icon of Christ in 
his crown of thorns. The room smelled strangely of perspiration and 
of earth. It all pleased her—even that smell. Her wet feet, especially 
one of them, were uncomfortable, and she quickly began to take off 
her boots and stockings without ceasing to smile, pleased not so much 
at having achieved her object as because she perceived that she had 
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abashed that charming, strange, striking, and attractive man. “He did 
not respond, but what of that?” she said to herself. 

“Father Sergei! Father Sergei! Or how does one call you?” 

“What do you want?” replied a quiet voice. 

“Please forgive me for disturbing your solitude, but really I could 
not help it. I should simply have fallen ill. And I don’t know that I 
shan’t now. Iam all wet and my feet are like ice.” 

“Pardon me,” replied the quiet voice. “I cannot be of any assis- 
tance to you.” 

“T would not have disturbed you if I could have helped it. I am 
only here till daybreak.” 

He did not reply and she heard him muttering something, proba- 
bly his prayers. 

“You will not be coming in here?” she asked, smiling. “For I must 
undress to dry myself.” 

He did not reply, but continued to read his prayers. 

“Yes, that is a man!” thought she, getting her dripping boot off 
with difficulty. She tugged at it, but could not get it off. The absurdity 
of it struck her and she began to laugh almost inaudibly. But knowing 
that he would hear her laughter and would be moved by it just as she 
wished him to be, she laughed louder, and her laughter—gay, natural, 
and kindly—treally acted on him just in the way she wished. 

“Yes, I could love a man like that—such eyes and such a simple 
noble face, and passionate too despite all the prayers he mutters!” 
thought she. “You can’t deceive a woman in these things. As soon as 
he put his face to the window and saw me, he understood and knew. 
The glimmer of it was in his eyes and remained there. He began to 
love me and desired me. Yes—desired!” said she, getting her overshoe 
and her boot off at last and starting to take off her stockings. To re- 
move those long stockings fastened with elastic it was necessary to 
raise her skirts. She felt embarrassed and said: 

“Don’t come in!” 

But there was no reply from the other side of the wall. The steady 
muttering continued and also a sound of moving. 

“He is prostrating himself to the ground, no doubt,” thought she. 
“But he won’t bow himself out of it. He is thinking of me just as I am 
of him. He is thinking of these feet of mine with the same feeling that 
I have!” And she pulled off her wet stockings and put her feet up on 
the bench, pressing them under her. She sat a while like that with her 
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arms round her knees and looking pensively before her. “But it is a 
desert, here in this silence. No one would ever know ...” 

She rose, took her stockings over to the stove, and hung them on 
the damper. It was a queer damper, and she turned it about, and then, 
stepping lightly on her bare feet, returned to the bench and sat down 
there again with her feet up. 

There was complete silence on the other side of the partition. She 
looked at the tiny watch that hung round her neck. It was two o’clock. 
“Our party should return about three!” She had not more than an hour 
before her. “Well, am I to sit like this all alone? What nonsense! I don’t 
want to. I will call him at once.” 

“Father Sergei, Father Sergei! Sergei Dmitrich! Prince Kasatsky!” 

Beyond the partition all was silent. 

“Listen! This is cruel. I would not call you if it were not necessary. 
T am ill. I don’t know what is the matter with me!” she exclaimed in a 
tone of suffering. “O! O!” she groaned, falling back on the bench. And 
strange to say she really felt that her strength was failing, that she was 
becoming faint, that everything in her ached, and that she was shiver- 
ing with fever. 

“Listen! Help me! I don’t know what is the matter with me. O! O!” 
She unfastened her dress, exposing her breast, and lifted her arms, bare 
to the elbow. “O! O!” 

All this time he stood on the other side of the partition and 
prayed. Having finished all the evening prayers, he now stood motion- 
less, his eyes looking at the end of his nose, and mentally repeated with 
all his soul: “Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy on me!” 

But he had heard everything. He had heard how the silk rustled 
when she took off her dress, how she stepped with bare feet on the 
floor, and had heard how she rubbed her feet with her hand. He felt 
his own weakness, and that he might be lost at any moment. That was 
why he prayed unceasingly. He felt rather as the hero in the fairy tale 
must have felt when he had to go on and on without looking round. 
So Sergei heard and felt that danger and destruction were there, hov- 
ering above and around him, and that he could only save himself by 
not looking in that direction for an instant. But suddenly the desire to 
look seized him. At the same instant she said: 

“This is inhuman. I may die. ...” 

“Yes, I will go to her, but like the saint who laid one hand on the 
adulteress and thrust his other into the brazier. But there is no brazier 
here.” He looked round. The lamp! He put his finger over the flame 
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and frowned, preparing himself to suffer. And for a rather long time, 
as it seemed to him, there was no sensation, but suddenly—he had not 
yet decided whether it was painful enough—he writhed all over, jerked 
his hand away, and waved it in the air. “No, I can’t stand that!” 

“For God’s sake come to me! I am dying! O!” 

“Well—shall I perish? No, not so!” 

“T will come to you directly,” he said, and having opened his door, 
he went without looking at her through the cell into the porch where 
he used to chop wood. There he felt for the block and for an axe that 
leant against the wall. 

“Immediately!” he said, and taking up the axe with his right hand 
he laid the forefinger of his left hand on the block, swung the axe, and 
struck with it below the second joint. The finger flew off more lightly 
than a stick of similar thickness, and bounding up, turned over on the 
edge of the block and then fell to the floor. 

He heard it fall before he felt any pain, but before he had time to 
be surprised he felt a burning pain and the warmth of flowing blood. 
He hastily wrapped the stump in the skirt of his cassock, and pressing 
it to his hip went back into the room, and standing in front of the 
woman, lowered his eyes and asked in a low voice: “What do you 
want?” 

She looked at his pale face and his quivering left cheek, and sud- 
denly felt ashamed. She jumped up, seized her fur cloak, and throwing 
it round her shoulders, wrapped herself up in it. 

“T was in pain... I have caught cold ... 1... Father Sergei... 1... 

He let his eyes, shining with a quiet light of joy, rest on her, and 
said: 

“Dear sister, why did you wish to ruin your immortal soul? 
Temptations must come into the world, but woe to him by whom 
temptation comes. Pray that God may forgive us!” 

She listened and looked at him. Suddenly she heard the sound of 
something dripping. She looked down and saw that blood was flowing 
from his hand and down his cassock. 

“What have you done to your hand?” She remembered the sound 
she had heard, and seizing the little lamp ran out into the porch. There 
on the floor she saw the bloody finger. She returned with her face pal- 
er than his and was about to speak to him, but he silently passed into 
the back cell and fastened the door. 

“Forgive me!” she said. “How can I atone for my sin?” 

“Go away.” 
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“Let me tie up your hand.” 

“Go away from here.” 

She dressed hurriedly and silently, and when ready sat waiting in 
her furs. The sledge bells were heard outside. 

“Father Sergei, forgive me!” 

“Go away. God will forgive.” 

“Father Sergei! I will change my life. Do not forsake me!” 

“Go away.” 

“Forgive me—and give me your blessing!” 

“In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spir- 
it!”—she heard his voice from behind the partition. “Go!” 

She burst into sobs and left the cell. The lawyer came forward to 
meet her. 

“Well, I see I have lost the bet. It can’t be helped. Where will you 
sit?” 

“Tt is all the same to me.” 

She took a seat in the sledge, and did not utter a word all the way 
home. 

A year later she entered a convent as a novice, and lived a strict 
life under the direction of the hermit Arseny, who wrote letters to her 
at long intervals. 


e4e 

Father Sergei lived as a recluse for another seven years. 

At first he accepted much of what people brought him—tea, sug- 
ar, white bread, milk, clothing, and firewood. But as time went on he 
led a more and more austere life, refusing everything superfluous, and 
finally he accepted nothing but rye-bread once a week. Everything else 
that was brought to him he gave to the poor who came to him. He 
spent his entire time in his cell, in prayer or in conversation with callers, 
who became more and more numerous as time went on. Only three 
times a year did he go out to church, and when necessary he went out 
to fetch water and wood. 

The episode with Makovkina had occurred after five years of his 
hermit life. That occurrence soon became generally known—her noc- 
turnal visit, the change she underwent, and her entry into a convent. 
From that time Father Sergei’s fame increased. More and more visitors 
came to see him, other monks settled down near his cell, and a church 
was erected there and also a hostelry. His fame, as usual exaggerating 
his feats, spread ever more and more widely. People began to come to 
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him from a distance, and began bringing invalids to him whom they 
declared he cured. 

His first cure occurred in the eighth year of his life as a hermit. It 
was the healing of a fourteen-year-old boy, whose mother brought him 
to Father Sergei insisting that he should lay his hand on the child’s 
head. It had never occurred to Father Sergei that he could cure the sick. 
He would have regarded such a thought as a great sin of pride; but the 
mother who brought the boy implored him insistently, falling at his 
feet and saying: “Why do you, who heal others, refuse to help my son?” 
She besought him in Christ’s name. When Father Sergei assured her 
that only God could heal the sick, she replied that she only wanted him 
to lay his hands on the boy and pray for him. Father Sergei refused and 
returned to his cell. But next day (it was in autumn and the nights were 
already cold) on going out for water he saw the same mother with her 
son, a pale boy of fourteen, and was met by the same petition. 

He remembered the parable of the unjust judge, and though he 
had previously felt sure that he ought to refuse, he now began to hesi- 
tate and, having hesitated, took to prayer and prayed until a decision 
formed itself in his soul. This decision was, that he ought to accede to 
the woman’s request and that her faith might save her son. As for 
himself, he would in this case be but an insignificant instrument cho- 
sen by God. 

And going out to the mother he did what she asked—laid his 
hand on the boy’s head and prayed. 

The mother left with her son, and a month later the boy recov- 
ered, and the fame of the holy healing power of the starets Sergei (as 
they now called him) spread throughout the whole district. After that, 
not a week passed without sick people coming, riding or on foot, to 
Father Sergei; and having acceded to one petition he could not refuse 
others, and he laid his hands on many and prayed. Many recovered, 
and his fame spread more and more. 

So seven yeats passed in the monastery and thirteen in his her- 
mit’s cell. He now had the appearance of an old man: his beard was 
long and gray, but his hair, though thin, was still black and curly. 


e 5 e 
For some weeks Father Sergei had been living with one persistent 
thought: whether he was right in accepting the position in which he 
had not so much placed himself as been placed by the archimandrite 
and the abbot. That position had begun after the recovery of the four- 
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teen-yeat-old boy. From that time, with each month, week, and day 
that passed, Sergei felt his own inner life wasting away and being re- 
placed by external life. It was as if he had been turned inside out. 

Sergei saw that he was a means of attracting visitors and contribu- 
tions to the monastery, and that therefore the authorities arranged 
matters in such a way as to make as much use of him as possible. For 
instance, they rendered it impossible for him to do any manual work. 
He was supplied with everything he could want, and they only de- 
manded of him that he should not refuse his blessing to those who 
came to seek it. For his convenience they appointed days when he 
would receive. They arranged a reception-room for men, and a place 
was tailed in so that he should not be pushed over by the crowds of 
women visitors, and so that he could conveniently bless those who 
came. 

They told him that people needed him, and that fulfilling Christ’s 
law of love he could not refuse their demand to see him, and that to 
avoid them would be cruel. He could not but agree with this, but the 
more he gave himself up to such a life the more he felt that what was 
internal became external, and that the fount of living water within him 
dried up, and that what he did now was done more and more for men 
and less and less for God. 

Whether he admonished people, or simply blessed them, or 
prayed for the sick, or advised people about their lives, or listened to 
expressions of gratitude from those he had helped by precepts, or alms, 
ort healing (as they assured him)—he could not help being pleased at it, 
and could not be indifferent to the results of his activity and to the 
influence he exerted. He thought himself a shining light, and the more 
he felt this the more was he conscious of a weakening, a dying down 
of the divine light of truth that shone within him. 

“In how far is what I do for God and in how far is it for men?” 
That was the question that insistently tormented him and to which he 
was not so much unable to give himself an answer as unable to face 
the answer. 

In the depth of his soul he felt that the devil had substituted an 
activity for men in place of his former activity for God. He felt this 
because, just as it had formerly been hard for him to be torn from his 
solitude so now that solitude itself was hard for him. He was op- 
pressed and wearied by visitors, but at the bottom of his heart he was 
glad of their presence and glad of the praise they heaped on him. 
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There was a time when he decided to go away and hide. He even 
planned all that was necessary for that purpose. He prepared for him- 
self a peasant’s shirt, trousers, coat, and cap. He explained that he 
wanted these to give to those who asked. And he kept these clothes in 
his cell, planning how he would put them on, cut his hair short, and go 
away. First he would go some three hundred versts by train, then he 
would leave the train and walk from village to village. He asked an old 
man who had been a soldier how he tramped: what people gave him, 
and what shelter they allowed him. The soldier told him where people 
were most charitable, and where they would take a wanderer in for the 
night, and Father Sergei intended to avail himself of this information. 
He even put on those clothes one night in his desire to go, but he 
could not decide what was best—to remain or to escape. At first he 
was in doubt, but afterwards this indecision passed. He submitted to 
custom and yielded to the devil, and only the peasant garb reminded 
him of the thought and feeling he had had. 

Every day more and more people flocked to him and less and less 
time was left him for prayer and for renewing his spiritual strength. 
Sometimes in lucid moments he thought he was like a place where 
there had once been a spring. “There used to be a feeble spring of 
living water that flowed quietly from me and through me. That was 
true life, the time when she tempted me!” (He always thought with 
ecstasy of that night and of her who was now Mother Agnessa.) She 
had tasted of that pure water, but since then there had not been time 
for it to collect before thirsty people came crowding in and pushing 
one another aside. And they had trampled everything down and noth- 
ing was left but mud. 

So he thought in rare moments of lucidity, but his usual state of 
mind was one of weariness and a tender pity for himself because of 
that weariness. 

It was in spring, on the eve of the mid-Pentecostal feast. Father 
Sergei was officiating at the vigil service in his hermitage church, where 
the congregation was as large as the little church could hold—about 
twenty people. They were all well-to-do proprietors or merchants. Fa- 
ther Sergei admitted anyone, but a selection was made by the monk in 
attendance and by an assistant who was sent to the hermitage every 
day from the monastery. A crowd of some eighty people—pilgrims 
and peasants, and especially peasant women—stood outside waiting 
for Father Sergei to come out and bless them. Meanwhile he conduct- 
ed the service, but at the point at which he went out to the tomb of his 
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predecessor, he staggered and would have fallen had he not been 
caught by a merchant standing behind him and by the monk acting as 
deacon. 

“What is the matter, Father Sergei? Dear man! O Lord 
claimed the women. “He is as white as a sheet!” 

But Father Sergei recovered immediately, and though very pale, he 
waved the merchant and the deacon aside and continued to chant the 
service. 

Father Serafim, the deacon, the acolytes, and Sofia Ivanovna, a 
lady who always lived near the hermitage and tended Father Sergei, 
begged him to bring the service to an end. 

“No, there’s nothing the matter,” said Father Sergei, slightly smil- 
ing from beneath his mustache and continuing the service. “Yes, that is 
the way the saints behave!” thought he. 

“A holy man—an angel of God!” he heard just then the voice of 
Sofia Ivanovna behind him, and also of the merchant who had sup- 
ported him. He did not heed their entreaties, but went on with the 
service. Again crowding together they all made their way by the narrow 
passages back into the little church, and there, though abbreviating it 
slightly, Father Sergei completed vespers. 

Immediately after the service Father Sergei, having pronounced 
the benediction on those present, went over to the bench under the 
elm tree at the entrance to the cave. He wished to rest and breathe the 
fresh air—he felt in need of it. But as soon as he left the church the 
crowd of people rushed to him soliciting his blessing, his advice, and 
his help. There were pilgrims who constantly tramped from one holy 
place to another and from one starets to another, and were always 
entranced by every shrine and every starets. Father Sergei knew this 
common, cold, conventional, and most irreligious type. There were 
pilgrims, for the most part discharged soldiers, unaccustomed to a 
settled life, poverty-stricken, and many of them drunken old men, who 
tramped from monastery to monastery merely to be fed. And there 
were rough peasants and peasant women who had come with their 
selfish requirements, seeking cures or to have doubts about quite prac- 
tical affairs solved for them: about marrying off a daughter, or hiring a 
shop, or buying a bit of land, or how to atone for having overlaid a 
child or having an illegitimate one. 

All this was an old story and not in the least interesting to him. He 
knew he would hear nothing new from these folk, that they would 
arouse no religious emotion in him; but he liked to see the crowd to 
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which his blessing and advice was necessary and precious, so while that 
crowd oppressed him it also pleased him. Father Serafim began to 
drive them away, saying that Father Sergei was tired. 

But Father Sergei, remembering the words of the Gospel: “Forbid 
them” (children) “not to come to me,” and feeling tenderly toward 
himself at this recollection, said they should be allowed to approach. 

He rose, went to the railing beyond which the crowd had gathered, 
and began blessing them and answering their questions, but in a voice 
so weak that he was touched with pity for himself. Yet despite his wish 
to receive them all he could not do it. Things again grew dark before 
his eyes, and he staggered and grasped the railings. He felt a rush of 
blood to his head and first went pale and then suddenly flushed. 

“T must leave the rest till tomorrow. I cannot do more today,” and, 
pronouncing a general benediction, he returned to the bench. The 
merchant again supported him, and leading him by the arm helped him 
to be seated. 

“Father!” came voices from the crowd. “Dear Father! Do not 
forsake us. Without you we are lost!” 

The merchant, having seated Father Sergei on the bench under 
the elm, took on himself police duties and drove the people off very 
resolutely. It is true that he spoke in a low voice so that Father Sergei 
might not hear him, but his words were incisive and angry. 

“Be off, be off! He has blessed you, and what more do you want? 
Get along with you, or Pll wring your necks! Move on there! Get along, 
you old woman with your dirty leg-bands! Go, go! Where are you 
shoving to? You’ve been told that it is finished. Tomorrow will be as 
God wills, but for today he has finished!” 

“Father! Only let my eyes have a glimpse of his dear face 
old woman. 

“Tl glimpse you! Where are you shoving tor” 

Father Sergei noticed that the merchant seemed to be acting 
roughly, and in a feeble voice told the attendant that the people should 
not be driven away. He knew that they would be driven away all the 
same, and he much desired to be left alone and to rest, but he sent the 
attendant with that message to produce an impression. 

“All right, all right! I am not driving them away. I am only remon- 
strating with them,” replied the merchant. “You know they wouldn’t 
hesitate to drive a man to death. They have no pity, they only consider 
themselves. ... You’ve been told you cannot see him. Go away! To- 
morrow!” And he got rid of them all. 
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He took all these pains because he liked order and liked to domi- 
neer and drive the people away, but chiefly because he wanted to have 
Father Sergei to himself. He was a widower with an only daughter who 
was an invalid and unmarried, and whom he had brought fourteen 
hundred versts to Father Sergei to be healed. For two years past he had 
been taking her to different places to be cured: first to the university 
clinic in the chief town of the province, but that did no good; then to a 
peasant in the province of Samara, where she got a little better; then to 
a doctor in Moscow to whom he paid much money, but this did no 
good at all. Now he had been told that Father Sergei wrought cures, 
and had brought her to him. So when all the people had been driven 
away he approached Father Sergei, and suddenly falling on his knees 
loudly exclaimed: 

“Holy father! Bless my afflicted offspring that she may be healed 
of her malady. I venture to prostrate myself at your holy feet.” 

And he placed one hand on the other, cup-wise. He said and did 
all this as if he were doing something clearly and firmly appointed by 
law and usage—as if one must and should ask for a daughter to be 
cured in just this way and no other. He did it with such conviction that 
it seemed even to Father Sergei that it should be said and done in just 
that way, but nevertheless he bade him rise and tell him what the trou- 
ble was. The merchant said that his daughter, a girl of twenty-two, had 
fallen ill two years ago, after her mother’s sudden death. She had 
moaned (as he expressed it) and since then had not been herself. And 
now he had brought her fourteen hundred versts and she was waiting 
in the hostelry till Father Sergei should give orders to bring her. She 
did not go out during the day, being afraid of the light, and could only 
come after sunset. 

“Ts she very weak?” asked Father Sergei. 

“No, she has no particular weakness. She is quite plump, and is 
only “neurasthenic”?’ the doctors say. If you will only let me bring 
her this evening, Father Sergei, Pll fly like a spirit to fetch her. Holy 
father! Revive a parent’s heart, restore his line, save his afflicted 
daughter by your prayers!’ And the merchant again threw himself on 
his knees and bending sideways, with his head resting on his clenched 
fists, remained stock still. Father Sergei again told him to get up, and 
thinking how heavy his activities were and how he went through with 
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them patiently notwithstanding, he sighed heavily and after a few sec- 
onds of silence, said: 

“Well, bring her this evening. I will pray for her, but now I am 
tired ...” and he closed his eyes. “I will send for you.” 

The merchant went away, stepping on tiptoe, which only made his 
boots creak the louder, and Father Sergei remained alone. 

His whole life was filled by church services and by people who 
came to see him, but today had been a particularly difficult one. In the 
morning an important official had arrived and had had a long conver- 
sation with him; after that a lady had come with her son. This son was 
a skeptical young professor whom the mother, an ardent believer and 
devoted to Father Sergei, had brought that he might talk to him. The 
conversation had been very trying. The young man, evidently not 
wishing to have a controversy with a monk, had agreed with him in 
everything as with someone who was mentally inferior. Father Sergei 
saw that the young man did not believe but yet was satisfied, tranquil, 
and at ease, and the memory of that conversation now disquieted him. 

“Have something to eat, Father,” said the attendant. 

“All right, bring me something.” 

The attendant went to a hut that had been arranged some ten 
paces from the cave, and Father Sergei remained alone. 

The time was long past when he had lived alone doing everything 
for himself and eating only rye-bread, or rolls prepared for the church. 
He had been advised long since that he had no right to neglect his 
health, and he was given wholesome, though Lenten, food. He ate 
sparingly, though much more than he had done, and often he ate with 
much pleasure, and not as formerly with aversion and a sense of guilt. 
So it was now. He had some gruel, drank a cup of tea, and ate half a 
white roll. 

The attendant went away, and Father Sergei remained alone under 
the elm tree. 

It was a wonderful May evening, when the birches, aspens, elms, 
wild cherries, and oaks, had just burst into foliage. 

The bush of wild cherries behind the elm tree was in full bloom 
and had not yet begun to shed its blossoms, and the nightingales—one 
quite near at hand and two or three others in the bushes down by the 
river—burst into full song after some preliminary twitters. From the 
river came the far-off songs of peasants returning, no doubt, from 
their work. The sun was setting behind the forest, its last rays glowing 
through the leaves. All that side was brilliant green, the other side with 
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the elm tree was dark. The cockchafers?** flew clumsily about, falling 
to the ground when they collided with anything. 

After supper Father Sergei began to repeat a silent prayer: “O 
Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy on us!” and then he read a 
psalm, and suddenly in the middle of the psalm a sparrow flew out 
from the bush, alighted on the ground, and hopped toward him chirp- 
ing as it came, but then it took fright at something and flew away. He 
said a prayer that referred to his abandonment of the world, and has- 
tened to finish it in order to send for the merchant with the sick 
daughter. She interested him in that she presented a distraction, and 
because both she and her father considered him a saint whose prayers 
were efficacious. Outwardly he disavowed that idea, but in the depths 
of his soul he considered it to be true. 

He was often amazed that this had happened, that he, Stepan Ka- 
satsky, had come to be such an extraordinary saint and even a worker 
of miracles, but of the fact that he was such there could not be the 
least doubt. He could not fail to believe in the miracles he himself wit- 
nessed, beginning with the sick boy and ending with the old woman 
who had recovered her sight when he had prayed for her. 

Strange as it might be, it was so. Accordingly the merchant’s 
daughter interested him as a new individual who had faith in him, and 
also as a fresh opportunity to confirm his healing powers and enhance 
his fame. “They bring people a thousand versts and write about it in 
the papers. The emperor knows of it, and they know of it in Europe, 
in unbelieving Europe”—thought he. And suddenly he felt ashamed of 
his vanity and again began to pray. “Lord, king of Heaven, comforter, 
soul of truth! Come and enter into me and cleanse me from all sin and 
save and bless my soul. Cleanse me from the sin of worldly vanity that 
troubles me!” he repeated, and he remembered how often he had 
prayed about this and how vain till now his prayers had been in that 
respect. His prayers worked miracles for others, but in his own case 
God had not granted him liberation from this petty passion. 

He remembered his prayers at the commencement of his life at 
the hermitage, when he prayed for purity, humility, and love, and how 
it seemed to him then that God heard his prayers. He had retained his 
purity and had chopped off his finger. And he lifted the shriveled 
stump of that finger to his lips and kissed it. It seemed to him now that 
he had been humble then when he had always seemed loathsome to 
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himself on account of his sinfulness; and when he remembered the 
tender feelings with which he had then met an old man who was 
bringing a drunken soldier to him to ask alms; and how he had tre- 
ceived her, it seemed to him that he had then possessed love also. But 
now? And he asked himself whether he loved anyone, whether he 
loved Sofia Ivanovna, or Father Serafim, whether he had any feeling of 
love for all who had come to him that day—for that learned young 
man with whom he had had that instructive discussion in which he 
was concerned only to show off his own intelligence and that he had 
not lagged behind the times in knowledge. He wanted and needed their 
love, but felt none toward them. He now had neither love nor humility 
nor purity. 

He was pleased to know that the merchant’s daughter was twen- 
ty-two, and he wondered whether she was good-looking. When he 
inquired whether she was weak, he really wanted to know if she had 
feminine charm. 

“Can I have fallen so low?” he thought. “Lord, help me! Restore 
me, my Lord and God!” And he clasped his hands and began to pray. 

The nightingales burst into song, a cockchafer knocked against 
him and crept up the back of his neck. He brushed it off. “But does he 
exist? What if I am knocking at a door fastened from outside? The bar 
is on the door for all to see. Nature—the nightingales and the cock- 
chafers—is that bar. Perhaps the young man was right.” And he began 
to pray aloud. He prayed for a long time till these thoughts vanished 
and he again felt calm and confident. He rang the bell and told the 
attendant to say that the merchant might bring his daughter to him 
now. 

The merchant came, leading his daughter by the arm. He led her 
into the cell and immediately left her. 

She was a very fair girl, plump and very short, with a pale, fright- 
ened, childish face and a much developed feminine figure. Father Ser- 
gei remained seated on the bench at the entrance and when she was 
passing and stopped beside him for his blessing he was aghast at him- 
self for the way he looked at her figure. As she passed by him he was 
acutely conscious of her femininity, though he saw by her face that she 
was sensual and feeble-minded. He rose and went into the cell. She 
was sitting on a stool waiting for him, and when he entered she rose. 

“T want to go back to papa,” she said. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he replied. “What are you suffering from?” 
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“Tam in pain all over,” she said, and suddenly her face lit up with 
a smile. 

“You will be well,” said he. “Pray!” 

“What is the use of praying? I have prayed and it does no 
good’”’—and she continued to smile. “I want you to pray for me and 
ay your hands on me. I saw you in a dream.” 

“How did you see me?” 

“T saw you put your hands on my breast like that.” She took his 
hand and pressed it to her breast. “Just here.” 

He yielded his right hand to her. 

“What is your name?” he asked, trembling all over and feeling that 
he was overcome and that his desite had already passed beyond con- 
trol. 

“Maria. Why?” 

She took his hand and kissed it, and then put her arm round his 
waist and pressed him to herself. 

“What are you doing?” he said. “Maria, you are a devil!” 

“O, perhaps. What does it matter?” 

And embracing him she sat down with him on the bed. 

At dawn he went out into the porch. 

“Can this all have happened? Her father will come and she will tell 
him everything. She is a devil! What am I to do? Here is the axe with 
which I chopped off my finger.” He snatched up the axe and moved 
back toward the cell. 

The attendant came up. 

“Do you want some wood chopped? Let me have the axe.” 

Sergei yielded up the axe and entered the cell. She was lying there 
asleep. He looked at her with horror, and passed on beyond the partti- 
tion, where he took down the peasant clothes and put them on. Then 
he seized a pair of scissors, cut off his long hair, and went out along 
the path down the hill to the river, where he had not been for more 
than three years. 

A road ran beside the river and he went along it and walked till 
noon. Then he went into a field of rye and lay down there. Toward 
evening he approached a village, but without entering it went toward 
the cliff that overhung the river. There he again lay down to rest. 

It was early morning, half an hour before sunrise. All was damp 
and gloomy and a cold early wind was blowing from the west. “Yes, I 
must end it all. There is no God. But how am I to end it? Throw my- 
self into the river? I can swim and should not drown. Hang myself? 
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Yes, just throw this sash over a branch.” This seemed so feasible and 
so easy that he felt horrified. As usual at moments of despair he felt 
the need of prayer. But there was no one to pray to. There was no 
God. He lay down resting on his arm, and suddenly such a longing for 
sleep overcame him that he could no longer support his head on his 
hand, but stretched out his arm, laid his head on it, and fell asleep. But 
that sleep lasted only for a moment. He woke up immediately and be- 
gan not to dream but to remember. 

He saw himself as a child in his mother’s home in the country. A 
catriage drives up, and out of it steps Uncle Nikolai Sergeevich, with 
his long, spade-shaped, black beard, and with him Pashenka, a thin 
little girl with large mild eyes and a timid pathetic face. And into their 
company of boys Pashenka is brought and they have to play with her, 
but it is dull. She is silly, and it ends by their making fun of her and 
forcing her to show how she can swim. She lies down on the floor and 
shows them, and they all laugh and make a fool of her. She sees this 
and blushes red in patches and becomes more pitiable than before, so 
pitiable that he feels ashamed and can never forget that crooked, kind- 
y, submissive smile. And Sergei remembered having seen her since 
then. Long after, just before he became a monk, she had married a 
andowner who squandered all her fortune and was in the habit of 
beating her. She had had two children, a son and a daughter, but the 
son had died while still young. And Sergei remembered having seen 
her very wretched. Then again he had seen her in the monastery when 
she was a widow. She had been still the same, not exactly stupid, but 
insipid, insignificant, and pitiable. She had come with her daughter and 
her daughter’s fiancé. They were already poor at that time and later on 
he had heard that she was living in a small provincial town and was very 
poor. 

“Why am I thinking about her?” he asked himself, but he could 
not cease doing so. “Where is she? How is she getting on? Is she still 
as unhappy as she was then when she had to show us how to swim on 
the floor? But why should I think about her? What am I doing? I must 
put an end to myself.” 

And again he felt afraid, and again, to escape from that thought, 
he went on thinking about Pashenka. 

So he lay for a long time, thinking now of his unavoidable end and 








now of Pashenka. She presented herself to him as a means of salvation. 


At last he fell asleep, and in his sleep he saw an angel who came to him 
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and said: “Go to Pashenka and learn from her what you have to do, 
what your sin is, and wherein lies your salvation.” 

He awoke, and having decided that this was a vision sent by God, 
he felt glad, and resolved to do what had been told him in the vision. 
He knew the town where she lived. It was some three hundred 
versts*”? away, and he set out to walk there. 


e6oe 

Pashenka had already long ceased to be Pashenka and had become 
old, withered, wrinkled Praskovia Mikhailovna, mother-in-law of that 
failure, the drunken official Mavrikev. She was living in the country 
town where he had had his last appointment, and there she was sup- 
porting the family: her daughter, her ailing neurasthenic son-in-law, 
and her five grandchildren. She did this by giving music lessons to 
tradesmen’s daughters, giving four and sometimes five lessons a day of 
an hour each, and earning in this way some sixty rubles a month. So 
they lived for the present, in expectation of another appointment. She 
had sent letters to all her relations and acquaintances asking them to 
obtain a post for her son-in-law, and among the rest she had written to 
Sergei, but that letter had not reached him. 

It was a Saturday, and Praskovia Mikhailovna was herself mixing 
dough for currant bread such as the serf-cook on her father’s estate 
used to make so well. She wished to give her grandchildren a treat on 
the Sunday. 

Masha, her daughter, was nursing her youngest child, the eldest 
boy and girl were at school, and her son-in-law was asleep, not having 
slept during the night. Praskovia Mikhailovna had remained awake too 
for a great part of the night, trying to soften her daughter’s anger 
against her husband. 

She saw that it was impossible for her son-in-law, a weak creature, 
to be other than he was, and realized that his wife’s reproaches could 
do no good—so she used all her efforts to soften those reproaches 
and to avoid recrimination and anger. Unkindly relations between 
people caused her actual physical suffering. It was so clear to her that 
bitter feelings do not make anything better, but only make everything 
worse. She did not in fact think about this: she simply suffered at the 
sight of anger as she would from a bad smell, a harsh noise, or from 
blows on her body. 
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She had—with a feeling of self-satisfaction—just taught Lukeria 
how to mix the dough, when her six-year-old grandson Misha, wearing 
an apron and with darned stockings on his crooked little legs, ran into 
the kitchen with a frightened face. 

“Grandma, a dreadful old man wants to see you.” 

Lukeria looked out at the door. 

“There is a pilgrim of some kind, a man ...” 

Praskovia Mikhailovna rubbed her thin elbows against one anoth- 
er, wiped her hands on her apron and went upstairs to get a five-kopek 
piece? out of her purse for him, but remembering that she had 
nothing less than a ten-kopek piece she decided to give him some 
bread instead. She returned to the cupboard, but suddenly blushed at 
the thought of having grudged the ten-kopek piece, and telling Lukeria 
to cut a slice of bread, went upstairs again to fetch it. “It serves you 
right,” she said to herself. “You must now give twice over.” 

She gave both the bread and the money to the pilgrim, and when 
doing so—far from being proud of her generosity—she excused her- 
self for giving so little. The man had such an imposing appearance. 

Though he had tramped two hundred versts as a beggar, though 
he was tattered and had grown thin and weatherbeaten, though he had 
cropped his long hair and was wearing a peasant’s cap and boots, and 
though he bowed very humbly, Sergei still had the impressive appear- 
ance that made him so attractive. But Praskovia Mikhailovna did not 
recognize him. She could hardly do so, not having seen him for almost 
twenty years. 

“Don’t think ill of me, father. Perhaps you want something to 
eat?” 

He took the bread and the money, and Praskovia Mikhailovna was 
surprised that he did not go, but stood looking at her. 

“Pashenka, I have come to you! Take me in...” 

His beautiful black eyes, shining with the tears that started in them, 
were fixed on her with imploring insistence. And under his grayish 
mustache his lips quivered piteously. 

Praskovia Mikhailovna pressed her hands to her withered breast, 
opened her mouth, and stood petrified, staring at the pilgrim with di- 
lated eyes. 

“Tt can’t be! Stepa! Sergei! Father Sergei!” 
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“Yes, it is I,” said Sergei in a low voice. “Only not Sergei, or Fa- 
ther Sergei, but a great sinner, Stepan Kasatsky—a great and lost sin- 
ner. Take me in and help me!” 

“It’s impossible! How have you so humbled yourself? But come 
in.” 

She reached out her hand, but he did not take it and only followed 
her in. 

But where was she to take him? The lodging was a small one. 
Formerly she had had a tiny room, almost a closet, for herself, but later 
she had given it up to her daughter, and Masha was now sitting there 
rocking the baby. 

“Sit here for the present,” she said to Sergei, pointing to a bench 
in the kitchen. 

He sat down at once, and with an evidently accustomed move- 
ment slipped the straps of his wallet first off one shoulder and then off 
the other. 

“My God, my God! How you have humbled yourself, father! Such 
great fame, and now like this ...” 

Sergei did not reply, but only smiled meekly, placing his wallet 
under the bench on which he sat. 

“Masha, do you know who this is?”—And in a whisper Praskovia 
Mikhailovna told her daughter who he was, and together they then 
carried the bed and the cradle out of the tiny room and cleared it for 
Sergei. 

Praskovia Mikhailovna led him into it. 

“Here you can rest. Don’t take offense ... but I must go out.” 

“Where to?” 

“T have to go to a lesson. I am ashamed to tell you, but I teach 
music!” 

“Music? But that is good. Only just one thing, Praskovia Mikhai- 
lovna, I have come to you with a definite object. When can I have a 
talk with your” 

“T shall be very glad. Will this evening do?” 

“Yes. But one thing more. Don’t speak about me, or say who I 
am. I have revealed myself only to you. No one knows where I have 
gone to. It must be so.” 

“O, but I have told my daughter.” 

“Well, ask her not to mention it.” 

And Sergei took off his boots, lay down, and at once fell asleep 
after a sleepless night and a walk of nearly thirty miles. 
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When Praskovia Mikhailovna returned, Sergei was sitting in the 
little room waiting for her. He did not come out for dinner, but had 
some soup and gruel that Lukeria brought him. 

“How is it that you have come back earlier than you said?” asked 
Sergei. “Can I speak to you now?” 

“How is it that I have the happiness to receive such a guest? I 
have missed one of my lessons. That can wait ... I had always been 
planning to go to see you. I wrote to you, and now this good fortune has 
come.” 

“Pashenka, please listen to what I am going to tell you as to a 
confession made to God at my last hour. Pashenka, I am not a holy 
man, I am not even as good as a simple ordinary man; I am a loath- 
some, vile, and proud sinner who has gone astray, and who, if not 
worse than everyone else, is at least worse than most very bad people.” 

Pashenka looked at him at first with staring eyes. But she believed 
what he said, and when she had quite grasped it she touched his hand, 
smiling pityingly, and said: 

“Perhaps you exaggerate, Stivar”’??! 

“No, Pashenka. I am an adulterer, a murderer, a blasphemer, and 
a deceiver.” 

“My God! How is thatr” exclaimed Praskovia Mikhailovna. 

“But I must go on living. And I, who thought I knew everything, 
who taught others how to live—I know nothing and ask you to teach 
me.” 

“What ate you saying, Stiva? You are laughing at me. Why do you 
always make fun of mer” 

“Well, if you think I am jesting you must have it as you please. But 
tell me all the same how you live, and how you have lived your life.” 

“TP I have lived a very nasty, horrible life, and now God is pun- 
ishing me as I deserve. I live so wretchedly, so wretchedly ...” 

“How was it with your marriage? How did you live with your 
husband?” 

“It was all bad. I married because I fell in love in the nastiest way. 
Papa did not approve. But I would not listen to anything and just got 
married. Then instead of helping my husband I tormented him by my 
jealousy, which I could not restrain.” 

“T heard that he drank ...” 
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“Yes, but I did not give him any peace. I always reproached him, 
though you know it is a disease! He could not refrain from it. I now 
remember how I tried to prevent his having it, and the frightful scenes 
we had!” 

And she looked at Kasatsky with beautiful eyes, suffering from 
the remembrance. 

Kasatsky remembered how he had been told that Pashenka’s 
husband used to beat her, and now, looking at her thin, withered neck 
with prominent veins behind her ears, and her scanty coil of hair, half 
gray half auburn, he seemed to see just how it had occurred. 

“Then I was left with two children and no means at all.” 

“But you had an estate!” 

“O, we sold that while Vasia?*? was still alive, and the money was 
all spent. We had to live, and like all our young ladies I did not know 
how to earn anything. I was particularly useless and helpless. So we 
spent all we had. I taught the children and improved my own educa- 
tion a little. And then Mitia?°> fell ill when he was already in the fourth 
form, and God took him. Masha fell in love with Vania,*+ my 
son-in-law. And—well, he is well-meaning but unfortunate. He is ill.” 

“Mamma!”—her daughter’s voice interrupted her—’’Take Mitia! I 
can’t be in two places at once.” 

Praskovia Mikhailovna shuddered, but rose and went out of the 
room, stepping quickly in her patched shoes. She soon came back with 
a boy of two in her arms, who threw himself backward and grabbed at 
her shawl with his little hands. 

“Where was I? O yes, he had a good appointment here, and his 
chief was a kind man too. But Vania could not go on, and had to give 
up his position.” 

“What is the matter with him?” 

“Neurasthenia—it is a dreadful complaint. We consulted a doctor, 
who told us he ought to go away, but we had no means. ... I always 
hope it will pass of itself. He has no particular pain, but ...” 

“Lukeria!” cried an angry and feeble voice. “She is always sent 
away when I want her. Mamma...” 

“Pm coming!” Praskovia Mikhailovna again interrupted herself. 
“He has not had his dinner yet. He can’t eat with us.” 
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She went out and arranged something, and came back wiping her 
thin dark hands. 

“So that is how I live. I always complain and am always dissatis- 
fied, but thank God the grandchildren are all nice and healthy, and we 
can still live. But why talk about me?” 

“But what do you live on?” 

“Well, I earn a little. How I used to dislike music, but how useful 
it is to me now!” Her small hand lay on the chest of drawers beside 
which she was sitting, and she drummed an exercise with her thin fin- 
gers. 

“How much do you get for a lesson?” 

“Sometimes a ruble, sometimes fifty kopeks, or sometimes thirty. 
They ate all so kind to me.” 

“And do your pupils get on well?” asked Kasatsky with a slight 
smile. 

Praskovia Mikhailovna did not at first believe that he was asking 
seriously, and looked inquiringly into his eyes. 

“Some of them do. One of them is a splendid girl—the butchet’s 
daughter—such a good, kind girl! If I were a clever woman I ought, of 
course, with the connections papa had, to be able to get an appoint- 
ment for my son-in-law. But as it is I have not been able to do any- 
thing, and have brought them all to this—as you see.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Kasatsky, lowering his head. “And how is it, 
Pashenka—do you take part in church lifer” 

“O, don’t speak of it. Iam so bad that way, and have neglected it 
so! I keep the fasts with the children and sometimes go to church, and 
then again sometimes I don’t go for months. I only send the children.” 

“But why don’t you go yourself?” 

“To tell the truth” (she blushed) “I am ashamed, for my daugh- 
ter’s sake and the children’s, to go there in tattered clothes, and I ha- 
ven’t anything else. Besides, I am just lazy.” 

“And do you pray at home?” 

“T do. But what sort of prayer is it? Only mechanical. I know it 
should not be like that, but I lack real religious feeling. The only thing 
is that I know how bad I am...” 

“Yes, yes, that’s right!” said Kasatsky, as if approvingly. 

“Pm coming! Pm coming!” she replied to a call from her 
son-in-law, and tidying her scanty plait she left the room. 
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But this time it was long before she returned. When she came 
back, Kasatsky was sitting in the same position, his elbows resting on 
his knees and his head bowed. But his wallet was strapped on his back. 

When she came in, carrying a small tin lamp without a shade, he 
raised his fine weary eyes and sighed very deeply. 

“T did not tell them who you are,” she began timidly. “I only said 
that you are a pilgrim, a nobleman, and that I used to know you. Come 
into the dining-room for tea.” 

“No ...” 

“Well then, Pll bring some to you here.” 

“No, I don’t want anything. God bless you, Pashenka! I am going 
now. If you pity me, don’t tell anyone that you have seen me. For the 
love of God don’t tell anyone. Thank you. I would bow to your feet 
but I know it would make you feel awkward. Thank you, and forgive 
me for Christ’s sake!” 

“Give me your blessing.” 

“God bless you! Forgive me for Christ’s sake!” 

He rose, but she would not let him go until she had given him 
bread and butter and rusks. He took it all and went away. 

It was dark, and before he had passed the second house he was 
lost to sight. She only knew he was there because the dog at the 
priest’s house was barking. 

“So that is what my dream meant! Pashenka is what I ought to 
have been but failed to be. I lived for men on the pretext of living for 
God, while she lived for God imagining that she lives for men. Yes, 
one good deed—a cup of water given without thought of reward—is 
worth more than any benefit I imagined I was bestowing on people. 
But after all was there not some share of sincere desire to serve God?” 
he asked himself, and the answer was: “Yes, there was, but it was all 
soiled and overgrown by desire for human praise. Yes, there is no God 
for the man who lives, as I did, for human praise. I will now seek 
him!” 

And he walked from village to village as he had done on his way 
to Pashenka, meeting and parting from other pilgrims, men and wom- 
en, and asking for bread and a night’s rest in Christ’s name. Occasion- 
ally some angry housewife scolded him, or a drunken peasant reviled 
him, but for the most part he was given food and drink and even 
something to take with him. His noble bearing disposed some people 
in his favor, while others on the contrary seemed pleased at the sight 
of a gentleman who had come to beggary. 
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But his gentleness prevailed with everyone. 

Often, finding a copy of the Gospels in a hut he would read it 
aloud, and when they heard him the people were always touched and 
surprised, as at something new yet familiar. 

When he succeeded in helping people, either by advice, or by his 
knowledge of reading and writing, or by settling some quarrel, he did 
not wait to see their gratitude but went away directly afterwards. And 
little by little God began to reveal himself within him. 

Once he was walking along with two old women and a soldier. 
They were stopped by a party consisting of a lady and gentleman in a 
gig and another lady and gentleman on horseback. The husband was 
on horseback with his daughter, while in the gig his wife was driving 
with a Frenchman, evidently a traveler. 

The party stopped to let the Frenchman see the pilgrims who, in 
accord with a popular Russian superstition, tramped about from place 
to place instead of working. 

They spoke French, thinking that the others would not under- 
stand them. 

“Demandez-leur,” said the Frenchman, “s’i/s sont bien sur de ce que leur 
pelerinage est agreable a Dien.” 

The question was asked, and one old woman replied: 

“As God takes it. Our feet have reached the holy places, but our 
hearts may not have done so.” 

They asked the soldier. He said that he was alone in the world and 
had nowhere else to go. 

They asked Kasatsky who he was. 

“A servant of God.” 

“Ou'est-ce qu'il dit? Il ne repond pas.” 6 

“Tl dit quil est un serviteur de Dieu. Cela doit etre un fils de preetre. Il a de 
la race. Avex-vous de la petite monnaie?”? >" 

The Frenchman found some small change and gave twenty ko- 
peks to each of the pilgrims. 


235. “Demandex-leur ...”—“Ask them,” said the Frenchman, “if they really 
believe that their pilgrimage is pleasing to God.” 

236. “Ou'est-ce qu'il dit...” —“What does he say? He’s not telling us.” 

237. “I/ dit qu'il est un serviteur de Dieu ...” —“He must be a priest’s son. He has 
some breeding. Have you any change?” 
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“Mais dites-leur que ce nest pas pour les cierges que je leur donne, mais pour 
quiils se regalent de the. Chay, chay pour vous, mon vieux??® he said with a 
smile. And he patted Kasatsky on the shoulder with his gloved hand. 

“May Christ bless you,” replied Kasatsky without replacing his cap 
and bowing his bald head. 

He rejoiced particularly at this meeting, because he had disre- 
garded the opinion of men and had done the simplest, easiest 
thing—humbly accepted twenty kopeks and given them to his com- 
rade, a blind beggar. The less importance he attached to the opinion of 
men the more did he feel the presence of God within him. 

For eight months Kasatsky tramped on in this manner, and in the 
ninth month he was arrested for not having a passport. This happened 
at a night-refuge in a provincial town where he had passed the night 
with some pilgrims. He was taken to the police-station, and when 
asked who he was and where was his passport, he replied that he had 
no passport and that he was a servant of God. He was classed as a 
tramp, sentenced, and sent to live in Siberia. 

In Siberia he has settled down as the hired man of a well-to-do 
peasant, in which capacity he works in the kitchen garden, teaches 
children, and attends to the sick. 


238. “Mais dites-leur ...” —“But tell them it is not for buying candles, but to 
treat themselves to some tea. Tea, tea, my old man!” 


30. Orthodoxy in the Diaspora: Missions to Alaska 


30. Orthodoxy in the Diaspora: 
Missions to Alaska 


overview of Russian Orthodox missionary activity in the 

modern era. Russian missions blossomed between the early 
1700s and the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917; Russian missionaries 
conducted serious work in China, Japan, Central Asia, Siberia, 
Kamchatka, and Australia. This section provides just a glimpse of 
Russian missions in one part of the globe—Alaska. 


I t would be impossible in a work of this size to provide a full 
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Russian explorers learned about Alaska only in the late 1600s. 
Subsequent expeditions from the 1720s to the 1740s successfully 
mapped much of the coast. 





Figure 142. Russian Orthodox church, Unalaska Island 
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Figure 143. Bering Strait 
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The explorers discovered that Alaska was not, as a map from 
1701 suggested, an island, and they began gathering information 
about peninsula’s flora, fauna, and human populations. An ex- 
pedition in 1741 led by Vitus Bering—a Danish navigator who 
worked for the Russian navy and for whom the Bering Strait is 
named—made apparent the incredible wealth to be gained in the 
region by harvesting fur. 

Grigory Shelikhov, an ambitious merchant determined to 
make a fortune in fur, established the first Russian settlement off 
Alaska’s south-central coast on Kodiak Island in 1784. Several 
other small Russian companies competed with each other to trap 
otters. They quickly decimated the otter population, and compe- 
tition for this increasingly scarce resource intensified. 


Unalaska 


Figure 144. Unalaska 


In 1778 the English naval captain James Cook (famous as 
the first European to find Australia) arrived to map the coast of 
the Bering Strait, igniting fears back in St. Petersburg about 
British plans for the region. These concerns—speculation about 
British intentions coupled with skirmishes among Russian 
companies—helped Shelikhov successfully petition the Russian 
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government to charter a monopolistic enterprise with exclusive 
rights to conduct business in the region. The “Russian-American 
Company,” established in 1799 by Emperor Paul (1796-1801), 
gained sole rights to all minerals, fur, and trade in Alaska, as well 
as the right to claim any land not occupied by other states. Alas- 
kan trade was now an official state interest. 

Where Russian traders ventured Russian missionaries fol- 
lowed. The first arrived in 1795 on Unalaska, an island in the 
middle of the Aleutian chain. Tensions between traders and the 
missionaries arose right from the outset. The missionaries con- 
sidered themselves defenders of the natives’ physical and spiritu- 
al well-being. The traders considered themselves traders. The 
missionaries loathed the traders’ indifference and sometimes 
hostility toward the native population. Commercial and religious 
interests sharply divided those committed to one but not the 
other. 


30. Orthodoxy in the Diaspora: Missions to Alaska 


30.1 Iosaf on Work in Alaska (May 1795) 


The Russian Orthodox Religious Mission in America, 1794-1837: With Materials Con- 
cerning the Life and Works of the Monk German, and Ethnographic Notes by the Hier- 
omonk, Gedeon, trans. Colin Bearne, ed. Richard A. Pierce (Kingston, ON: 
Limestone Press, 1978), 41-42. All attempts to contact publisher failed. 


One of the first Russian monks to settle in Alaska was Ar- 
chimandrite Iosaf Bolotov. He fought to establish a native school 
for native children, defying superiors back in Russia who instead 
wanted to ship Alaskan children to Russia for a proper Russian 
education. Iosaf eventually triumphed, but the ship dispatched 
to bring him books and faculty for the new local school sank on 
its way to Alaska. 

In TIosafs letter below we get some sense of his arduous 
journey to Alaska, his wonder at his new surroundings, and his 
industriousness: seven thousand baptisms! 





Figure 145. Aleutian Islands 
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I set off from Moscow in 1794 on the twenty-second day of Janu- 
ary. We celebrated Easter in Irkutsk.! There we remained for a month. 
From Irkutsk we traveled along the Lena River for more than 2,000 
versts,* sailing calmly and at our pleasure. From Irkutsk to Okhotsk+ 
we coveted more than 1,000 verstst on horseback with the other 
brothers; our belongings were carried on 100 pack-horses. Although 
river travel had been enjoyable, it was even better on horseback. We 
were able to see everything as we traversed forests, mountains, and 
bivouacs. The pastures were everywhere lush, and the best season was 
May, June, and July: yet one had to beware of bears: we saw many of 
them—although they were friendly, our horses would take fright. We 
arrived in Okhotsk on 13th July (the town is on the very coast) and we 
then sailed past Kamchatka,* across the Kuriles, and along the Aleu- 
tian chain.© God allowed me to see things I had barely even heard of: 
sea whales, swallows, and otters. Beside our very ship the whales swam 
on the surface and played so that we could get a good look at them. 
They were not large animals, perhaps fifteen sazhens long,’ with heads 
five sazhens long.’ Beginning at Jakutsk? we found willing Iakuts!® 
everywhere and baptized them; whenever we came to a river we would 
stop to do this. Although there are preachers locally, they charge much 
money to baptize. When we had traveled along the Aleutian chain by 
sea for only two days we came to the island of Unalashka!!—there we 
baptized more than one hundred people: they had been willing to be 


1. Irkutsk—a city in south-central Siberia, some 4,000 kilometers from 
Moscow. 

2. 2,000 versts—toughly 2,000 kilometers. 

3. Okhotsk—a city on Russia’s eastern shore on the Sea of Okhotsk in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

4. 1,000 versts—roughly 1,000 kilometers. 

5. Kamchatka—the peninsula that forms the eastern shore of the Sea of 
Okhotsk. 

6. Kuriles and along the Aleutian chain—tslands south of Kamchatka and north 
of Japan. 

7. 15 saxhens long—32 meters. 

8. 5 saxhens long—11 meters. 

9. Iakutsk—on the Lena River in eastern Siberia. 

10. Iakuts—a Turkik people in eastern Siberia. 

11. Unalashka—Unalaska, an island in the center of the Aleutian chain. 
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baptized for some time since they had been living constantly in the 
company of Russian hunters. [...] 

I have been living on the island of Kadiak!? since 24 September 
1794. I have, praise God, baptized more than 7,000 Americans,'? and 
celebrated more than 2,000 weddings. We have built a church and, if 
time allows, we shall build another and two portable ones, but a fifth is 
needed. We live comfortably. They love us and we them. They are a 
kind people, but poor. They take baptism so much to heart that they 
smash and burn all the magic charms given them by the shamans. You 
frightened us by saying they would be naked, but, thank God, they 
have some conception of good sense; although they are not finely 
dressed they are at least not naked, and they walk around more neatly 
dressed than the Russians, although the clothes they wear are not ex- 
pensive; made from bird skins, they are long, down to the heels and 
with the bottom unhemmed, like a surplice;'4 there is only one aper- 
ture, where the head goes through; the smarter ones wear otter-skin 
clothes. Their diet consists of fish and various roots. [...] 


12. island of Kadiak—Kodiak Island, off Alaska’s south-central shore. 
13. Ameritans—natives. 
14. surplice—iiturgical vestment. 
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30.2 German on Conversions (May 1795) 


The Russian Orthodox Religious Mission in America, 1794-1837: With Materials Con- 
cerning the Life and Works of the Monk German, and Ethnographic Notes by the Hier- 
omonk, Gedeon, trans. Colin Bearne, ed. Richard A. Pierce (Kingston, ON: 
Limestone Press, 1978), 41-44. All attempts to contact publisher failed. 


The next letter is from the Russian monk German (Herman), 
who arrived in Alaska in 1794 and whose work with natives re- 
sulted in his canonization in 1969, 132 years after his death. By 
the early 1800s German and his fellow missionary monks had 
converted the entire population of Aleuts, the indigenous people 
residing in the Aleutian chain of islands. German’s letter indi- 
cates some of the fervency and the competitiveness that drove 
early missionaries. 





Figure 146. Aleutian Islands 


By the grace of Almighty God and the help of your devout pray- 
ers we reached the shores of America!’ safely—all ten of us; time does 
not allow for a full and detailed account of such a long journey; we 
were under way for almost a whole year; the episodes worthy of note 
were few, apart from our impressions of new places and means of 


15. America—Alaska. 
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transport: if you like, for the lovers of simple conversation, one can say 
that on the road to Okhotsk, as we rode on horseback, we were at- 
tacked by bears, and that at sea we came across various sea animals: 
whales, sea-cats,'° sea-pigs,!’ seals, and others in great numbers. 
There were no great storms except for one. [...] 

The Americans come very eagerly to be baptized; just under 7,000 
have taken the faith. On Unalashka!® during our journey through the 
Aleutian Islands, we were driven against our will into one bay by un- 
favorable winds, and the Aleuts there caused us great amazement by 
their kindness to us in distress and their willingness to be baptized. At 
the present time Father Makary is setting out to preach and baptize on 
the Aleutian, Fox and Andreianov Islands,!? and, soon after this, Fa- 
ther Iuvenaly will go to the mainland and, beginning at Kenai Bay,” 
he will visit the Chugach?! and the Alegmiuts,”” the distant Kolosh,” 
and many other tribes, as far even as Chilkhat.2* O! Here I am, an- 
guished in spirit, with all the scarcity of time. To go on with the story, I 
must break the bounds for the very briefest moment to add one detail. 
Caught as I am between the devil and the deep blue sea, joy and an- 
guish, plenty and need, satiety and hunger, warmth and cold, with all 
my tribulations, I must relate something that amused me when I heard 
conversations between the brothers about preaching and the various 
divisions of labor in this activity, especially the debate between the 
hieromonks Makary and Iuvenaly, for they set off to sail round Kadi- 
ak?5 in one of the smallest skin-covered boats, heedless of all the dan- 
gers of the sea; the father archimandrite*® took leave of us in the har- 
bor, as though we were small children. On one occasion I happened to 


16. sea-cats—seals. 

17. sea pigs—porpoises. 

18. Unalashka—Unalaska, an island in the center of the Aleutian chain. 

19. Aleutian, Fox and Andreianov Islands—all part of the long, Aleutian chain 
of islands off Alaska's southwest coast. 

20. Kenai Bay—on the south-central coast of Alaska. 

21. Chugash—indigenous people of the Kenai Peninsula and Prince William 
Sound. 

22. Alegmiut—indigenous peoples living along Alaska's southwest coast. 

23. Kolosh—the Tlingit people of Canada’s northwest coast. 

24. Chilkhat—150 kilometers north of Juneau. 

25. Kadiak—Kodiak Island off Alaska's southern coast 

26. archimandrite—a senior abbot who supervises other abbots. 
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be with the same two hieromonks*’ as they developed their ideas 
along the same lines; we were walking about our harbor and went up 
on a hill facing south; we sat down facing the ocean and began to dis- 
cuss who should go in which direction to preach, because the time of 
departure of the ships that we would have to travel on was approach- 
ing. An argument then arose between them, which I, in my humble 
way, found cheering and amusing. On Cook’s charts there is one loca- 
tion marked to the north showing that Russians live along one of the 
tivers. We had heard various tales about them and these were referred 
to during this conversation; we all expressed a desire to meet them. 
Father Makary began by saying, “I intend, if God wills it, when I am 
on the Aleutian Islands, to make my way to Aliaska*® where I have 
been invited by the Aliaskans, and as this is near to where these Rus- 
sians ate supposed to live I shall seek ways of finding out more about 
them.” But Father Iuvenaly, having heard the word Adaska, in his ea- 
gerness to speak, broke in eagerly with, “Aliaska really belongs to my 
area, so I would ask you not to interfere there. When this next vessel 
leaves for Iakutan?? I shall begin preaching from the south. Then I 
shall go north along the coast, cross Kenai Bay, and from the port 
there I shall, of course, cross to Aliaska.” When he heard this, Father 
Makary was very much saddened and, looking glum, said pleadingly: 
“No, Father, do not press me; you know yourself that the Aleutian 
chain is linked to Aliaska; therefore it must obviously be in my area, 
and the whole shore to the north also. You may have the whole of 
southern America if you like; there’s enough there for the rest of your 
life.’ I, however, listening discreetly to such an argument, was over- 
joyed. Hieromonks Father Makary and Father Iuvenaly are always so 
fervent, almost like madmen wanting to rush off in all directions. Fa- 
ther Afanasy stays with us, so that we should not be without a hier- 
omonk, and to carry out the celebrating of the services and the baptiz- 
ing of those who come to us. 


27. hieromonk—a monk ordained as a priest. 
28. Aliaska—Alaska; the mainland. 
29. Iakutan—miay refer to lakutat on the Gulf of Alaska. 
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30.3 Missionaries and Merchants (18 May 1795) 


“Letter from Archimandrite losaph to Gregory Shelikov, 18 May 1795,” trans. 
Lydia Black in Alaskan Missionary Spirituality, ed. Michael Oleksa (New York: 
Paulist Press, 1987), 58-63. All attempts to reach rightsholder failed. 





Figure 147. Flag of the Russian-American Company, 1806 


The next document displays the tensions and outright hos- 
tility between Russian missionaries and Russian merchants in 
Alaska. Archimandrite Iosaf (German’s superior, who penned the 
first letter in this section) dispatched a cutting letter of complaint 
to Grigory Shelikov about the practices of Aleksandr Baranov, the 
chief manager of the Golikov-Shelikhov Company (the precursor 
to the Russian-American Company), who also functioned as the 
manager of the Russian colony in Alaska. Here, to be sure, was an 
incredible conflict of interest, but one common in govern- 
ment-sponsored trading companies of the era. 
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Figure 148. Currency issued by the Russian-American Company, early to 
mid-1800s 


By all accounts Baranov was an effective but cruel adminis- 
trator. His dissolute personal life (he openly cultivated mistresses 
and fathered illegitimate children) drove missionaries in Alaska 
to distraction, as did his willingness to sanction the use of na- 
tives as forced labor. Several Russian priests encouraged the na- 
tives to revolt against Baranov’s rule; Baranov responded by ar- 
resting the priests. Father Iosaf, as seen below, was intent on 
Baranov’s removal. Iosaf never succeeded. 
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Figure 149. Aleksandr Olgin, “Novo Arkangelsk,” 1837, headquarters of the 
Russian-American Company in Sitka, Alaska 


Dear Friend and Patron!*? 

The love, respect and affection I have for you I can feel better 
than I can express on paper. [...] 

Having departed from Okhotsk on 13 August, we arrived in Ko- 
diak safely on 24 September [1794]. Throughout the winter there were 
many visitors who came voluntarily—inhabitants of Kodiak and also 
Alaskans,*! Kenai people,** and Chugach. We baptized many. 

We as yet have no church. We asked the manager, Aleksandr An- 
dreevich [Baranov],** so far with no result. Although Aleksandr An- 
dreevich [Baranov] himself arranged for the construction of a small 
church [...], the building stands to this day unfinished. I decided not to 
report about the church to the metropolitan. Since my arrival at the 
harbor, I find that nothing whatsoever has been accomplished in ac- 
cordance with your good intentions. My only happiness is in the 


30. Friend and Patron—Gtegory Shelikov, founder of the colony. 

31. Alaskans—people from the Alaskan Peninsula. 

32. Kenai peoplk—indigenous peoples from the Kenai Peninsula in 
south-central Alaska. 

33. Aleksandr Andreevich Baranovp—manager of the Golikhov-Shelikov Com- 
pany and then the Russian-American Company until 1818. 
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Americans*+ who come from everywhere to be baptized. The Russians 
[in the Russian-American Company] not only fail to aid them in this; 
they employ every possible means to scare them off. The reason for this 
is their dissolute life, which the good conduct of the Americans puts to 
shame. I was barely able to convince some of the promyshlenniki*> to 
get married. The rest will hear nothing of it: they openly keep wom- 
en—some more than one apiece—actions that constitute a great insult 
to the Americans. You know how Baranov likes women, and he will 
chase them in the face of any kind of danger! I am unable to ascertain 
what enraged Mr. Baranov more—our arrival here itself or our impas- 
sioned reprimands of him. All signs indicate he agitates the promyshlen- 
niki and sets them against us. [...] 

In terms of economics, nothing good can be noted. Since our ar- 
rival there was hunger all winter. We ate rotten, three-year-old dried 
fish to the last morsel, even though fish were still running (but not 
harvested) when we arrived. The herring also ran later, but the catch 
was conducted only two or three times. [...] The seines** lay on the 
shore all winter long. The cows that were brought by the ships are only 
skins now, and most have died. Two calves (besides those few born 
here) were eaten by dogs. Many mountain sheep have also been at- 
tacked. Only two goats remain, and recently the dogs feasted on one 
for their good health. [...] 

Under our parkas, we?’ are always half naked, and those parkas 
get very dirty. In the daytime, we feed the people. At night we collect 
wood and bring it out of the forest ourselves. [...] I have asked for a 
few hoes or adzes*® and a few spades, but I do not know if I will be 
able to get them. Right now, we are working the ground with sharp- 
ened wooden sticks we have fashioned ourselves. 

[...] Our room is always filled with people. Some are being baptized, 
some married, and some visit. Besides, we do not have a church, so that 
the services cannot be conducted. 


34. Americans—natives. 

35. promyshlenniki—iiterally “manufacturer” or “industrialist”; here the term 
refers to Russians working for the Russian-American Company. 

36. seines—fishing nets. 

37. we—the clergy. 

38. adze—a tool, somewhat similar in shape to an axe, used for smoothing 
rough-cut wood. 
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Of all the books you sent to us, I received only a few—not more 
than twenty. Ten of these are s/uzhebniki*® and they all have rotted and 
cannot be used. The rest I have not yet seen. I baptized the Ameri- 
cans,” creating no difficulties for the company. An indentured servant 
remains indentured; a hostage remains a hostage. [...] Every time ob- 
stacles were created for me, I was still able to baptize people in the 
settlements or to marry Aleuts with the partner with whom they were 
living. But as the women were married, they were taken from their 
spouses and given to others or else they became indentured servants or 
hostages (only to irk me, I am sure). I am being patient, awaiting a 
resolution from you of this situation. [...] 

The windows of our quarters were not sealed and were very poor; 
we barely survived the winter. It is true that [Baranov] honored me 
initially. He reserved a pretty good room for me, but the brethren were 
placed in the barracks, where the men lived with their prostitutes. I did 
not want to live apart from the brothers and moved with them to oth- 
er quarters. Besides the prostitutes, they used the barracks for games 
and dances that lasted all night, so that even major feast days were not 
observed. Sometimes they stage these parties even on ordinary days. 
[Baranov] would come to me and say that they were having a party 
because of bad weather. His only pleasures are women and dancing. 
That is the kind of men he and his closest advisers are. [...] 

Children born to Russian fathers‘! are taken from their mothers 
with the permission of the manager, and the fathers try to take them to 
Russia. I do not like this at all. This kind of transport will be seen as 
cruelty and evidence of our dishonor. For the children it will be cata- 
strophic. It would be better to bring them up here in the Russian 
manner. They should be taught to read, and then, according to their 
abilities, be educated in other liberal arts. Then we could have good 
promyshlenniki here instead of importing them from Russia. The state’s 
interest would also be better served. [...] In the meantime, they should 
leave the children here and not allow [their fathers] to take them to 
Russia. In all of this, I would like instructions from his eminence, the 
metropolitan, but in the meantime I want to know what you think [and] 
whether we are in agreement. [...] 


39. sluzhebniki—service books. 
40. Americans—natives. 
41. Children born to Russian fathers—and Native American mothers. 
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30.4 Missionary Oath (1840s) 


“Missionary Oath,” in Alaskan Missionary Spirituality, ed. Michael Oleksa (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1987), 139. Fair use. 


The Holy Synod required all missionaries bound for Alaska 
to sweat an oath, which they signed in the presence of the priest 
who administered it. The following oath, used in the 1840s, em- 
phasizes service and loyalty to the Russian emperor. 


I, the undersigned, in front of this Holy Bible, promise and swear 
by Almighty God that I am obligated by my position and am earnestly 
willing, in the work of Christianization assigned to me, to think, to 
teach and to act as is maintained and taught by our Orthodox Church 
and as is prescribed and ordered by the instructions of my archpriest, 
the Right Reverend Innokenty, bishop of Kamchatka, in accordance 
with the decrees of his imperial majesty. 

I swear by the living God that—ever keeping in my mind his aw- 
ful words, “damned is he who preaches God’s word carelessly”—I will 
earnestly perform the work of God that has been assigned to me to my 
utmost mental and physical strength, without hypocrisy and avarice, 
avoiding all threats, deceit, extortion and other unlawful acts, and 
without any force or violence; but sincerely, disinterestedly, kindly, 
considerately, with true meekness and Christian love, keeping in mind 
the glory of God and the salvation of people’s souls. [...] 

I furthermore swear by Almighty God that I am obligated and am 
willing at all times to be the loyal, good and obedient subject of his 
imperial majesty, the all-merciful emperor, and of the lawful heir of the 
Russian throne in carrying out the work entrusted to me; and I will 
preserve and defend the interests of his imperial majesty to the utmost 
of my understanding and ability, being ready to sacrifice my life if nec- 
essary. 

I furthermore swear by Almighty God that I do not entertain any 
mental reservation, equivocation or misinterpretation of the promises 
pronounced by my tongue: should it be otherwise, God—he to whom 
all hearts are open—be my righteous avenger. 

I seal my oath by kissing the words and the cross of my Savior. 
Amen. 
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30.5 Innokenty Instructs Hieromonk Feofan 
(1853) 


“Instructions from Bishop Innocent Veniaminov to Hieromonk Theophan, 
1853,” in Alaskan Missionary Spirituality, ed. Michael Oleksa (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1987), 238-250. All attempts to contact rightsholder failed. 


The Russian priest Ioann Veniaminov, traveled the long 
miles between islands in his diocese in a kayak sheathed in ani- 
mal skins. 

The natives to whom he ministered practiced shamanism, a 
system of orally transmitted beliefs, and thus a system without 
scriptures. Practitioners believed that every living being—human, 
animal, and plant—possessed both spirit and intellect. Shamanic 
hunting societies, in Michael Oleksa’s words, “needed to attend 
carefully to the various protocols established ‘in the beginning’ in 
order not to offend the spirits of their prey. Any violation of this 
etiquette might have disastrous consequences for the community. 
Entire species might withhold themselves from capture [and] 
humans would starve.” 4 All ills—disease, starvation, natural 
disasters—traced back to some offense against the spirits of the 
natural world. And only shamans—those whose spiritual acuity 
led their fellows to regard them as spiritual leaders—could set 
things right when such offenses occurred. 

Ioann Veniaminov, who arrived in Alaska in 1824 with his 
wife, son, and mother, showed great success ingratiating himself 
with the shamans and natives at large. He learned several native 
languages, into which he translated parts of the Bible. He also 
produced scholarly works on ethnography and linguistics. After 
the death of his wife in 1840, Veniaminov took monastic vows 
(assuming the name “Innokenty” or “Innocent”). He was 
quickly appointed bishop of Alaska. 

The document below is a set of instructions for converting 
natives, written by Innokenty for a Russian hieromonk about to 
set out for Alaska. Innokenty’s carefully modulated advice re- 
flects a good bit of idealism, combined with hard-headed practi- 
cality, compassion, and patronization. God’s law, Innokenty in- 


42. Oleksa, Alaskan Missionary Spirituality, 121-122. 
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sists, is “graven indelibly on the tablets of every human heart”; it 
is visible to some degree in all religions. Thus, he teaches, mis- 
sionaries should proselytize mindful of what is common to both 
Christianity and native beliefs. 
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Figure 150. Shaman, Henry Welcome (1853-1936), “Tal-tan Billy,” National 
Archives, Pacific Alaska Region (Anchorage) 
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To leave one’s native country and seek places remote, wild, and 
devoid of many of the comforts of life, for the sake of turning men to 
the path of truth who are still wandering in the darkness of ignorance, 
and of illuming with the light of the Gospel those who have not yet 
beheld this saving light—this is an act truly holy and apostolic. Blessed 
is he whom the Lord selects and appoints to such a ministry! But dou- 
bly blessed is he who labors with undivided zeal, sincerity and love in 
the work of conversion and enlightenment, enduring the hardships and 
sufferings that he encounters in the course of his ministry, for “his 
reward is great in Heaven!’ But woe to him who is called and ap- 
pointed to tell the good news, and who does not tell it! And woe still 
more to him who, after traveling over land and seas to convert men, 
makes those he has converted into sons of Gehenna,* worse than 
himself! 

And so you, O priest, are now appointed to a work for which you 
shall ether “enter into the joy of the Lord,’ as a good and faithful 
setvant, or tecetve condemnation as a false, wicked, and slothful serv- 
ant. And may the Lord preserve you from the latter fate and grant you 
the will and the strength to compass the former! When you find your- 
self in the place of your ministry, your duties shall be many and peculi- 
ar: first spiritual, as a celebrant at the altar and preacher of the word of 
God; second temporal, as a member of a well-ordered community’s 
government. And I therefore offer you, for your guidance, a few in- 
structions bearing on both classes of duties. [...] 

1) The first and most efficient preparation is prayer, which alone 
can open the spring of highest teaching and bring a blessing down on 
every good beginning and work. Therefore always—and especially 
before addressing those whom you wish to illumine with the light of 
truth—turn toward God in ardent prayer. 

2) Cultivate always a modest and lowly spirit, and do not pre- 
sumptuously promise yourself extraordinary or certain success in your 
labors. Such expectations proceed from pride, and grace is not granted 
to the proud. Remember always that the conversion of a sinner or a 
heathen to the right path comes not from us or from our skill, but 
directly and solely from God. If it be his pleasure to convert anybody, 
then the simplest words (so they be full of the truth) from the lips of a 


43. Gehenna—Hell. 
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simple reader will touch the hearer’s heart and sink deep into it, and 
bear fruit in due time. If it be not his pleasure: the most convincing 
words from the lips of the greatest orator will have no saving effect. 
For we all, from the first to the last, are nothing but tools in the hands 
of God. [...] 

5) Remember always that if the preacher does not have within 
himself /ove for his work and for those to whom he is preaching, the 
very best and most eloquent expounding of the doctrine may remain 
absolutely without effect, for love alone creates; therefore strive to 
cultivate within yourself the spirit of holy love. 

6) Make it a rule when you visit remote localities (where the 
foundations of Christianity have already been laid) not to begin any 
service, or to administer any sacrament, without first giving at least 
some brief instruction to those you visit. 

7) You should naturally begin to preach the word of God where 
you have your permanent residence. But should circumstances compel 
you of opportunity induce you to visit remoter places, then, even 
though you have not yet accomplished much among those who live in 
your own vicinity, do not miss a chance of going anywhere, and be 
ready to teach in any place to anybody, according to age, condition, 
and time. [...] 

9) At first, while still ignorant of the natives’ language, you should 
employ an interpreter to translate your words for them. Take care to 
select for the post a man from among the most pious and 
well-intentioned, and instruct him in good time in the catechism. It will 
be best always to employ the same interpreter. [...] 

10) Christianity is a need and a comfort that appeals principally to 
the heart—not to the mind alone—and therefore, when instructing in 
the faith, the teacher should aim at acting more on the heart than on 
the mind. The mind’s curiosity is insatiable; but he who feels in his 
heart the craving for faith, who tastes its comfort—he will receive it 
quickly and with ease, and it will not remain barren of fruits within him. 
[.--] 

11) Methods of instruction vary according to the state of mind, 
age, and faculties of those to be instructed. Bear in mind, with regard 
to this, that those with whom you should have to deal are, in manners 
and ideas, heathens and erring, and, in grade of culture, children. The 
method and order of instruction in the saving truths should be adapted 
to these facts. 
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12) The order of instruction should conform to what Providence 
itself shows us. The law of Moses was given earlier than the law of the 
Gospel; and even before the written law of Moses, the unwritten natu- 
ral law was known, and the author of it—God Almighty, the creator. 
Just before the law of Moses, solemn signs were manifested of God’s 
power, almightiness, and glory. 

Keeping in view this great and universal model, order your small 
and individual work as follows: 

a) Starting from the existence and harmony of visible things, 
demonstrate the existence (which none of those people appear to 
doubt), the almightiness, the power, and the glory of the creator 
of the universe, his goodness, his knowledge of all things, etc. At 
the same time, tell them the story of the creation of the first man 
and of his being the progenitor of all men and people, who, in this 
respect, are living monuments and visible proofs of the creator’s 
supreme power and wisdom. Then explain how man consists of 
soul and body, the ways he differs from other animate beings, 
how he is possessed of an immortal spirit, and indicate God’s in- 
tent in creating man, i.e., blessedness. 

b) Further, show them that the moral law of Moses is the di- 
vinely written, natural law—the means toward achieving blessed- 
ness; do all this simply and concisely. 

Note. When speaking of the law, you will surely hear from the 
crudest savages things confirming that law, which is graven 
indelibly on the tablets of every human heart. Thus, for in- 
stance, who does not know that a man should honor his 
parents, that he should not steal, kill, etc.?! Try to arouse this 
feeling in them, and use it for your purpose. 

c) When your hearers have become convinced of God’s ex- 
istence and the law, then (but not before) show them that it is 
necessaty to observe the law as being the will of God, and the 
visible consequences of not observing it and breaking it. Illustrate 
this with a brief narrative of the deluge*+—the tradition of it, 
though confused, exists among savage races—as a consequence of 
not keeping the law of God. Tell them of the blessing bestowed 
by God on the patriarchs after the deluge, and especially on 








44. deluge—the great flood recounted in Genesis 6-10. Many cultures have 
similar tales of a great flood. 
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Abraham (whose descendants exist to this day)—as the conse- 
quence of keeping the law. 

d) Only now begin the evangelical instruction proper, in the 
way that Jesus Christ himself began it, i.e., by announcing repent- 
ance and consolation, and the approach of the kingdom of Heav- 
en. Try to lead them to a feeling of repentance or of something 
nearly akin to it. This can be accomplished by convincing them 
that they will inevitably be punished for disregarding the law writ- 
ten within their hearts, in this life and the next, or if not in this life, 
so much mote heavily, and for all eternity, in the next; that no one 
can, of his own power, escape these punishments, etc. 

Here you should shape your speech so as to arouse in them a 
certain dread of the future; and when you have brought them to 
this frame of mind, then announce to them Jesus Christ, the sav- 
ior, redeemer, and hope of all men, to give them comfort. 

Not. Bringing souls to a state of repentance and contrition is 

one of the preacher’s most difficult tasks. But this condition 

is one of the most important factors in the work of conver- 
sion; it is like plowed-up soil, ready to receive the seed of 

Christianity, which then can sink into the very depth of the 

heart, and, with the later assistance of grace, bear abundant 

fruit. 

When you announce the Savior to a sinner who feels 
guilty before the law, you suddenly and without any persua- 
sion implant in him the love of this savior, whom he does not 
yet know. And one who has learned to love Christ in this 
manner will love him all the more when he does know him, 
and will believe all that he said and all that you will say about 
him. It will then be easy for you to preach to unfold all the 
mysteries of our salvation, and for those who listen to you in 
such a disposition of mind to receive them. 

e) Having demonstrated the necessity of redeeming the hu- 
man race and having shown the greatness of God’s love toward 
men, you should tell of the coming into the world of the promised 
redeemer—of his birth before the ages from the Father (this will 
be the time and place to touch on the mystery of the Holy Trinity); 
of the incarnation, nativity, and earthly life of Jesus Christ; of his 
teaching, sufferings, and death; of the resurrection of the dead (in 
which all American savages believe in their own peculiar way); of 
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the future life, and the retribution to be dealt to the good and the 
wicked, according to their deeds. 

f) Finally you should tell them that Jesus Christ during his life 
on earth had many disciples, out of whom he chose twelve, im- 
parting to them a special grace and power, and whom he sent 
forth into the world, to preach the Gospel to all creation. Tell 
them how all that these chosen ones taught—and all that Jesus 
commanded—is recorded in their writings, which have come 
down to us, and which are known to nearly all the nations of the 
earth, and how all good and simple-minded men who have heard 
their teachings have received them with joy and have fol- 
lowed—and are following—in his steps. Tell them that such men 
are usually called Christians, and that those among them who have 
strictly kept the commandments of Jesus Christ have become 
saints, and the bodies of many among them have reposed these 
many centuries exempt from corruption, etc. 

After this (and on no account before), you may make them 
an offer, and ask them whether they should like to join those who 
believe in Jesus Christ and hope to obtain through him eternal 
salvation, blessedness, etc. This instruction will be sufficient at 





first for those who have not before heard the word of saving truth. 


[a] 

14) When you see that your listeners have understood you, and 
when they express a wish to be counted among the flock of Christ, 
then tell them (a) of the conditions under which they may be admitted 
among the faithful; (b) of holy baptism as the mystic means of regen- 
eration through water and the Spirit, which opens the new Christian 
life, and of the other sacraments as the means of receiving the grace of 
Jesus Christ; and (c) of the manner after which those should live who 
aim to be true Christians and, consequently, at obtaining all the fruits 
of salvation. 

a) The conditions under which one who wants to become a 
disciple of Jesus Christ may be admitted are the following: (1) he 
must renounce his former creed, give up shamanism, and not lis- 
ten to the shamans; (2) he must not observe any customs contrary 
to Christianity; (3) he must agree to perform all things demanded 
of him by the new law and the church; and (4) he must confess 
his sins. 

b) Those who are willing and desire to fulfill all the above 
conditions must be told that entering the Christian fold is a great 
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and important act, which must be performed solemnly, the neo- 
phyte renouncing in the presence of witnesses all that is opposed 
to Christianity, pledging himself to be a disciple of Christ, and 
confirming all this by receiving holy baptism, which is at once the 
visible token of having entered the community of Christians, the 
means of purifying the soul from sins, and the door for the recep- 
tion of the other gifts, or means for imparting the grace of 

God—in other words, the sacraments of holy church, which 

should here be explained. 

This also is the time for explaining the importance and dig- 
nity of the holy cross and the virtue of the sign of the cross; also 
the reason for the reverence the church pays to the holy icons, 
and her beneficent intent in so doing. 

Now. In speaking of icons, it might be advisable to 

mention, among other things, that, for the unlet- 

tered, they supply the place of books, etc. 

c) Regarding the instruction about how a Christian should conduct 
himself, it is best not to go into too much detail at first, but merely 
say that whoever wants to be a true Christian, i.e., a disciple of Jesus 
Christ, and to profit by all the gifts the redemption has brought to 
man, should (1) with faith, hope, and love give himself up to Jesus 
Christ; and (2) imitate him in all things, i.e., try as far as possible 
to always act as he acted. Here Christ’s virtues as described in the 
Gospel should be touched on briefly so the neophyte may under- 
stand exactly how he ought to act. 

Not. For instance: Jesus Christ forgave his enemies, 

and we should do likewise. [...] 

17) The dogmas of the faith and the substance of actual doctrine 
should be kept so strictly as not to allow anything contrary to them in 
word or deed, though in the face of death itself. But some allowance 
should be made for new converts regarding certain imperfections in 
the rites, partly in consideration of local conditions, and partly in ex- 
pectation of them growing firmer in the faith and the new mode of 
life. 

18) The nature of those countries makes it almost impossible for 
the inhabitants to observe the fasts after the usual manner, te. by 
changing a diet of animal flesh to a wholly vegetable diet, and “heir fast- 
ing can more conveniently modify not so much the quality as the quantity of the food 
and the time of taking it. Therefore they should not be compelled to ob- 
serve the fasts by change of diet; but, in the first place, the object of 
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the institution of fasts should be explained to them, and the good of it; 
then, as their conviction and zeal increase, they should be led to ob- 
serve the fasts on certain days in this manner: that they should, ac- 
cording to circumstances, diminish the quantity of the food they take 
and not take any in the early hours of the day. Regarding the holy week 
and especially the last days before Easter Sunday, all converts should 
be urged to spend them in the utmost self-mortification, bodily and 
spiritually, in memory of the passion suffered by Jesus Christ for our 
salvation. 

19) Attendance at ordinary services, with the exception of the lit- 
urgy, should not be made an absolute duty. Hence, in the course of 
your travels in the remoter locales, when those you visit are bound to 
confess and receive the sacrament, you must not make it absolutely 
incumbent on them to go to church during a whole week, as is cus- 
tomary with us, but only so much as circumstances will permit. [...] 

20) With regard to the celebration of marriages, departures from 
the strictness of existing rules can be permitted only for the most co- 
gent reasons and in cases of extreme necessity; and in what these de- 
partures may consist, that will be specified in special instructions given 
to you. In view of the scantiness of local populations (recalling the 
patriarchal times) it is not advisable to extend too much the forbidden 
degrees of relationships. Still, the prohibitions recorded in this matter 
in Leviticus (chapter 18)* should be unswervingly kept in view. 

21) Ancient customs, so long as they are not contrary to Christi- 
anity, need not be too abruptly broken up; but it should be explained 
to converts that [these customs] are merely tolerated. 

22) Natives who have not received holy baptism—unless there is 
reason to fear that they may in some way commit sacrilege or violate 
decorum—should not be forbidden from being present at our services 
such as vespers, matins, or Te Dems if they wish; in fact they should be 
invited to attend. Regarding the liturgy: it is against church rules to 
allow their presence at the Liturgy of the Faithful. Still, since the envoys 
of St. Vladimir in Constantinople were permitted, though they were 
heathens, to remain during the entire liturgy (to the unspeakable bene- 
fit of all Russia), you also may grant the same favor [to the natives] in 


45. Leviticus (chapter 18)—Leviticus 18:6—23 exhorts against incest, homo- 
sexuality, and sexual intercourse during a woman’s menstrual cycle. 
46. Liturgy of the Faithfu/—the liturgy. 
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the hope that the sacred act may have a salutary effect on hearts as yet 
unenlightened. 

23) No matrimonial unions or contracts entered into before bap- 
tism must be considered as hindrances to the administration of the 
sacrament. And no marriages contracted before baptism (with the ex- 
ception of incestuous ones that can scarcely occur at all) should an- 
nulled or investigated. 

24) Neophytes must be given no presents before, during, or soon 
after baptism, nor must the sponsors be allowed to give them any, so 
that an expectation of gifts may not serve as an inducement or suggest 
various cunning devices. Therefore nothing must be given at baptism: 
neither shirts nor anything else, except the small crosses they are to 
weat. 

25) On the holy antimins+” you are empowered to celebrate the 
liturgy in any place whatever—in a clean dwelling or under the open 
sky. But for many reasons it is preferable to have a special tent for this 
purpose, which should be pitched in places as clean as possible. And 
on such places the natives should be persuaded to erect crosses, which 
may later serve as landmarks to show where the bloodless sacrifice has 
been offered, and which will also consecrate the place so people may 
assemble there for common prayer in your absence. [...] 

28) You should not employ any proofs not confirmed by Holy 
Writ in support of instruction in the faith and in Christian law. Nor 
even less should you employ false miracles or invented revelations, 
under penalty of the severest censure. But, if the Lord manifests his 
power in any place, either by some miraculous cure or by some ex- 
traordinary revelation, you should not conceal such divine manifesta- 
tions, but, after instituting a proper and most impartial investigation, 
you should report the matter to us with all possible proofs. 

29) You should on no account attempt to increase the number of 
those who receive holy baptism by any measures or means inconsistent 
with the evangelical spirit or unbecoming a preacher, such as compul- 
sion, threats, bribes, or promises (of exemption from taxes and the 


47. antimin—a rectangular piece of cloth, which sits on the altar, usually 
decorated with pictures of the evangelists, the burial of Christ, and scriptural 
passages about the last supper. Here Innokenty permits priests to celebrate the 
Eucharist anywhere, even in places without an altar, so long as they bring an 
antimen. 
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like), or by any vain allurements. You should always act with apostolic 
sincerity. 

30) You should not administer holy baptism to the natives before 
they have been thoroughly instructed by you in the above-named mat- 
ters or before they have expressed a wish to receive it. 

31) On arriving in some settlement of savages, you should on no 
account say that you were sent by any government, nor portray your- 
self as some kind of official functionary. Rather, appear in the guise of 
a poor wanderer—a sincere well-wisher to his fellow men—who has 
come for the single purpose of showing them the means to attain 
prosperity and, as far as possible, guiding them in their quest. [...] 

33) On no account show open contempt for their manner of liv- 
ing, customs, etc., no matter how much they may appear to deserve it, 
for nothing insults and irritates savages so much as showing them 
open contempt and making fun of them and anything belonging to 
them. 

34) From your first interview with the natives, do your best to win 
their confidence and friendly regard, not by gifts or flattery, but by 
wise kindness, by constant readiness to help in every way, by good and 
sensible advice and sincerity. For who will open his heart to you unless 
he trusts you? 

35) In giving instruction and talking with natives generally, be 
gentle, pleasant, simple, and in no way assume an overbearing, didactic 
manner, for by so doing you can seriously jeopardize the success of 
your labors. 

36) When a native speaks to you, hear him out attentively, cour- 
teously, and patiently, and answer questions convincingly, carefully, 
and kindly; for any question asked by a native on spiritual subjects is a 
matter of great importance to the preacher, since it may be an indica- 
tion both of the state of the questioner’s soul and of his capacity, as 
well as of his desire, to learn. But failing to answer him even once, or 
by answering in a way in which he can take offense, he may be silenced 
forever. 

37) Those who show no wish to receive holy baptism, even after 
repeated persuasion, should not in any way be vexed, or, especially, 
coerced. And although justice demands that those ready to become 
converts should be treated with greater kindness and consideration, 
still you, as preacher of the Gospel, should not be insulting in how you 
treat those who have no disposition to listen to instruction. Instead, 
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you should be friendly in your intercourse with them. This will be to 
them the best proof that you really and truly wish them well. 

38) Among some savage tribes in those parts, you will encounter 
polygamy, but only among the rich and powerful. Therefore, while 
sttiving to incline them to monogamy, proceed with caution and tact, 
never in a masterful spirit, but in ways that do not anger or embitter 
them. 

39) From new converts or neophytes you should not on any ac- 
count whatsoever demand contributions or donations for the church 
or for any good work. Yet you should not refuse—but rather kindly 
accept—gifts from people who voluntarily offer anything, taking care, 
however, to explain on each occasion the use to which the object will 
be put, so the natives will not believe that God, like their own spirits, 
demands offerings, or that such gifts are expiatory or propitiatory sac- 
tifices or the like. [...] 

41) On no account should you require presents or contributions 
from any new converts or any natives; nor should you enter into any com- 
mercial transactions with them, either personally or through third parties, ander 
penalty of severest censure. You should even receive food only in cas- 
es of absolute necessity and without payment, or if it is offered spon- 
taneously at the hospitable board. [...] 

43) In order to be of the greatest possible service to your parish- 
ioners, you should quickly learn at least as much of their language as 
you need to understand them. But the acolyte who is with you as your 
assistant must regard it as his bound duty to study the language thor- 
oughly, and you must see that he does. 

44) Make it your business to learn everything about the religion, 
rites, customs, tastes, disposition, and all that make up the life of your 
parishioners, especially to be able to easily and surely influence them. 

Note. It is important for your success that you do justice to 
any good customs they may have. 

45) During your visits and residence in this or that locale, give the 
natives, as far as time will permit, advice and directions for improving 
their manner of living, avoiding, however, anything like coercion, and 
taking cate not to give offense in any way—all in a friendly, 
open-hearted spirit. The advice and directions should be adapted to 
the local conditions and the simplicity of their manners. 

46) Do not meddle with any temporal affairs, and do not, either 
openly or by secret insinuation, discredit in their eyes any of the au- 
thorities placed over them either by the government or by their own 
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choice; for Jesus Christ himself, while he dwelt on earth, insulted no 
existing powers and touched nobody’s rights of property. But should 
the actions of an official and his treatment of the natives be too cruel 
and unbearable, exhort him at first in all gentleness and friendliness; 
then, should this prove inefficient, report the matter confidentially to 
us, with every detail and in all fairness or, in case of our absence, to the 
dean of the district, who will bring it before the higher authority. 

47) In all matters exceeding your powers, you should apply to us, 
and of any scruples or misunderstandings that may arise, you should 
write to us, officially or confidentially, according to citcumstances. 

48) Judging from the gentle temper of many of the natives of the 
American coastland, it would seem that, if your conduct be peaceable 
becoming a preacher of the Gospel, no attacks or attempts against life 
should to be expected. Yet if your life—against all expectation—be 
endangered in any way, you should have recourse to the last and deci- 
sive measures for your defense only in a case of absolute extremity. 
But you will be blessed a hundred times if you are found worthy to 
suffer for the name of Jesus Christ. [...] 

51) Wherever possible or convenient, try to start a primary school 
for instructing children in the catechism, reading, etc. Follow the mod- 
el of those ordered by imperial decree to be organized in monasteries 
and in connection with churches. Should it not be possible to organize 
schools on these principles, then at least assemble once or twice a 
week in your own dwelling or in the chapel the children of both sexes, 
first those of resident Russians and half-breeds, then those of new 
converts. Instruct them in their duties to God, their parents, the au- 
thorities, to each other, and to their neighbors. You may employ your 
acolytes to assist you in teaching the children to read and write. [...] 

Bear in mind that you are in a position to receive greater re- 
wards—more promptly than many others—both heavenly in the fu- 
ture, and temporally in the present. The heavenly rewards are in the 
hands of the great distributor of needs, who will constantly consider 
you and your actions, your intentions, and the spirit in which you act. 
Regarding temporal rewards, notice will be taken of the number of 
converts you make; but still more notice will be taken of the zeal and 
ardor you bring to your labors. Notice will also be taken of any transla- 
tion you make of scriptures into the language of your parishioners, and 
of your efforts to teach them to read the portions thus translated. And 
if you succeed with at least fifty pupils, this will be considered as suffi- 
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cient proof of your zeal, and as a merit deserving of the highest re- 
wards open to the clergy. 

Strive to stand before God, a laborer unashamed, righteously ad- 
ministering the word of truth. Devote yourself to your teaching and 
abide therein—and by doing thusly, you will save both yourself and 
those listen to you. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit. 

Innokenty 
Archbishop of Kamchatka, of the Kuril and Aleutian Islands 
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31. New Theological Controversy: The 
Imiaslavtsy 


n 1907 a septuagenarian Russian monk named Ilarion, who 

lived on Mount Athos before becoming a hermit in the 

Caucasus Mountains of southern Russia, published a book 
“to express all the need, importance, and necessity of practicing 
the Jesus Prayer in the matter of eternal salvation for every per- 
son.”! This book and reactions to it launched a chain of in- 
creasingly tragic events over the next seven years, which together 
indicate that a number of challenges facing Eastern Orthodoxy 
for centuries were still alive and well at the beginning of the 
1900s: differing conceptions about what constitutes heresy; disa- 
greements about the role leaders can or should play in limiting 
theological discourse; long-standing ethnic tensions between 
Greeks and Russians; and enmity between church leaders and 
rank-and-file monks. The documents reproduced here also illus- 
trate that—no matter how conservative and wary of change was 
Orthodox theology—it was never fully static. One never knew 


1. Tom Dykstra, Hallowed Be Thy Name: The Name-Glorifying Dispute in the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church and on Mt. Athos, 1912-1914 (St. Paul, MN: OCABS Press, 
2013), 23-24. Used by permission of Tom Dykstra. Dykstra’s study is by far 
the best on the zmzaslavtsy. All but two of the texts below, as well as most ob- 
servations in this introduction, derive from his work. 
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what issue might raise uncomfortable questions for which no 
ready answets existed. 
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31.1 Marion, In the Caucasus Mountains (1907) 


Tom Dykstra, Hallowed Be Thy Name: The Name-Glorifying Dispute in the Russian 
Orthodox Church and on Mt. Athos, 1912-1914 (St. Paul, MN: OCABS Press, 
2013), 24-27. Used by permission of Tom Dykstra. 


In the book that started it all, Na Gorakh Kavkaza (In the 
Caucasus Mountains), Father Ilarion wrote as a fictional ancho- 
rite conversing at length with a fictional hermit in a remote re- 
gion of the Caucasus. This hermit dispensed advice to the an- 
chorite, including well-established arguments for practicing the 
Jesus Prayer. What was unusual about the conversation, however, 
was the degree to which the hermit emphasized the mystical 
relationship between the divine name of Jesus and the person of 
Jesus himself. The hermit explains this relationship in the fol- 
lowing excerpt. 





Figure, 151. Iarion, n.d. 


[...] The name “Jesus” means savior, and he is so close to the 
human race, needed by it, and constitutes such exceptional necessity for 
it, that without him it is not even possible to think of our salvation. [...] 
In all prayers rising from earth to Heaven he is the mediator, intercessor, 
and reconciler; only by him and through him do our prayers receive 
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power and do we have access to the heavenly Father and to the throne 
of grace. [...] 

If this name is not God then why does it possess omnipotent 
power that produces great and glorious works, even independently of 
the holiness of life of those who pronounce it? This, by the way, can 
be seen from the words of the Lord, “many will say to me in that day: 
‘Did we not prophecy in your name and by your name cast out de- 
mons and by your name worked miracles?’ And then I will tell them: ‘I 
never knew you; depart from me all workers of iniquity.”’ In these 
words is found a new proof, having all power of indisputable persua- 
siveness, that in the name of Jesus Christ, God’s omnipotent power is 
present and therefore this very name is God himself. [...] 

[...] For the believer who loves the Lord and always prays to him, 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ is as it were he himself, our divine 
savior. And this great truth is really sensed best of all when one practices 
the Jesus Prayer of mind and heart. In the practice of the Jesus Prayer of 
mind and heart, done in a repentant attitude of soul and in deep con- 
trition, with your heart’s feeling you really hear and perceive that Jesus 
Christ’s name is he himself our divine savior Jesus Christ, and it is 
impossible to separate the name from the person named. Rather, they 
merge into identity and interpenetrate one another and are one. [...] 

With time and from long practice [my recitation of the Jesus 
Prayer] began to contract and finally stopped on the three words 
“Lord Jesus Christ.” It became impossible to pronounce more than 
this; all was superfluous and somehow wouldn’t fit into the system of 
internal feeling. But what an inexpressible, purely heavenly, sweet 
feeling in the heart, unattainable by any of the people of this world! 
These three divine words as it were became incarnate, became clothed 
in divinity; in them vitally, essentially, and actively was heard the pres- 
ence of the Lord himself, Jesus Christ. For the sake of this [prayer] I 
decisively left every other spiritual exercise, whatever it might have 
been: reading and standing and prostrations and psalm singing. It con- 
stitutes my service both day and night. In whatever situation I find 
myself—walking, sitting, and lyinge—I only diligently try to carry in my 
heart the sweetest name of the Savior; even often just two words: “Je- 
sus Christ.” 
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31.3 Antony Bulatovich Defends Iarion’s Book 
(1912) 


Tom Dykstra, Hallowed Be Thy Name: The Name-Glorifying Dispute in the Russian 
Orthodox Church and on Mt. Athos, 1912-1914 (St. Paul, MN: OCABS Press, 
2013), 54-55. Used by permission of Tom Dykstra. 


The abbot of the Russian Skete of St. Andrei on Mount Ath- 
os turned Ilarion’s book over to Father Antony Bulatovich, an 
extraordinary monk who, before becoming tonsured, had served 
in an elite, aristocratic regiment of the Russian army. Father An- 
tony read the book in 1909 and found himself utterly won over. 
He described his conversion to the new doctrine a few years lat- 
er. 





Figure 152. Antony Bulatovich, n.d. 


[...] I decided at first to write a letter to Father Ilarion, in which I 
protested against this expression “the name of the Lord Jesus Christ is 
the Lord Jesus Christ himself’—since for my mind, also somewhat 
poisoned by rationalism and lacking in fear and respect for the word and 
name of God, it seemed scandalous that in some way the name pro- 
nounced by my lips, thought by my mind, could be God himself. “Isn’t 
such an assertion by Father Ilarion a divinization of creation,” I thought 
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to myself. [...] But when I wrote this letter, then a certain special 
heaviness of heart fell on me, and a certain endless emptiness, coldness, 
and darkness possessed my heart. [...] I suffered, but didn’t understand 
the reason for this suffering, and didn’t suspect that it was due to my 
denying the divinity of the name of the Lord. Apparently I too was 
about to irreversibly renounce the name of the Lord as had Khrisanf [...] 
and the other intelligentsia and half-intelligentsia on Athos from Russia, 
if the prayers of my unforgotten spiritual Father John of Kronstadt? 
hadn’t saved me. [...] 

[...] [Opening one of Krondstadt’s books] I saw before my eyes the 
following words: “When you say to yourself in your heart or pronounce 
the name of God, of the Lord, of the Holy Trinity, of the Lord of 
Sabbath, or of the Lord Jesus Christ, then in this name you have the 
whole essence of the Lord: in it is his endless goodness, infinite wisdom, 
unapproachable light [etc.] [...] That is why God’s commandment so 
sternly forbids taking God’s name in vain, i.e., because his name is he 
himself—one God in three persons, a simple essence, represented in 
one word and at the same time not contained, i.e., not limited, by it or by 
anything that exists. The great names: Holy Trinity; or Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit; Word; and Holy Spirit; invoked with living, heartfelt faith 
and reverence, or imagined in the soul, are God himself and bring into 
our soul God himself in three persons.” [...] 

I was amazed, crossed myself, and, thanking God for granting 
understanding, immediately tore up my letter to Father Ilarion con- 
demning the work and burned it. And right away that inconsolable 
heaviness of heart that had burdened me after writing the letter went 
away, and I returned to my former spiritual condition. [...] 





2. John of Kronstadt—a popular Russian writer and preacher (1829-1908). 
Several “name-worshippers” argued that support for their position could be 
found in Father John’s writings. 
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31.2 Review of Ilarion’s Book (1907) 


Tom Dykstra, Hallowed Be Thy Name: The Name-Glorifying Dispute in the Russian 
Orthodox Church and on Mt. Athos, 1912-1914 (St. Paul, MN: OCABS Press, 
2013), 35-38. Used by permission of Tom Dykstra. Although written in 1907, 
the review was not published until 1912. 


The sister-in-law of Tsar Nicholas II (1894-1917) was so im- 
pressed by In the Caucasus Mountains that she offered to fi- 
nance its publication through a monastery she supported. The 
ecclesiastical censor approved the text, and the book went to 
press in 1907. Copies arrived on Mount Athos the same year. Af- 
ter reading the book, a Greek monk named Father Khrisanf 
wrote a scathing review, which he copied and sent to Russian 
communities on Athos. 


[...] [Ilarion] personalizes the nominal, immaterial “name Jesus” 
into the living and very highest essence of God. Such a thought is 
pantheistic, ie., merging the essence of God with something located 
outside his essence. Such thoughts as Father Iarion has expressed are 
not found in any writings of the holy fathers, and this is some kind of 
new teaching, fantastic and filled with vagueness and full of obscurity. 
See to what extremes conceit leads! [...] 

If the inanimate names in the Jesus Prayer were incarnated into 
the very essence of divinity, then they always and everywhere would 
have living and effective power [...] However these names only have 
power in the prayer of pious people. [...] 

[When] we think of some beloved person, then in our mind he 
himself is represented in his image and with his virtues, but not only in 
his name alone. His name only reminds us that it is specifically he and 
not someone else, and after all we love him not for his name but for 
his virtues or for a close relationship with him. [...] 

[It is impossible] to merge this human name [Jesus] with divinity, 
when the very human nature taken up by the Son of God may not be 
merged with his divine nature and it only unites in his one person, 
while whoever merges them—then this constitutes a terrible heresy 
according to the conclusion of the ecumenical council. So much more 
is it impermissible to merge the name Jesus, which applies to the hu- 
man nature of the God-man, with his divine nature. To attribute that 
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which is characteristic and proper only of the divine nature to that 
which does not have this nature—this is beyond foolishness and impi- 


ety! 
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31.4 Father Ilarion’s Defense (ca. 1912) 


Tom Dykstra, Hallowed Be Thy Name: The Name-Glorifying Dispute in the Russian 
Orthodox Church and on Mt. Athos, 1912-1914 (St. Paul, MN: OCABS Press, 
2013), 45-46. Used by permission of Tom Dykstra. 


Into the controversy stepped Archbishop Antony Khrapovit- 
sky, a member of the Russian Holy Synod and one of the most 
powerful figures in the Russian church. In 1912 Archbishop An- 
tony decided to publish Father Khrisanf’s condemnation of Ilar- 
ion’s book in Russkii Inok (The Russian Monk), a joutnal to 
which all Russian monasteries subscribed. In the words of Tom 
Dykstra, “suddenly a controversy that until then had been the 
subject of private discussion and argument in relatively limited 
circles was spread to every Russian monk who could read or 
knew someone who could.” Father Ilarion wrote Archbishop 
Antony a letter defending his work. Antony refused to print the 
letter, a decision he explained as follows in a later issue of Russ- 


ki Inok. 





—— 


Figure 153. Archbishop Antony, n.d. 
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The author’s defense is not at all substantial: he writes about the 
usefulness of the Jesus Prayer, but this doesn’t touch upon his diviniz- 
ing the name Jesus. He writes about the holiness of God’s names, but 
this speaks against an exceptional power of the name Jesus [...] The 
very name Jesus is not God, for J[esus] Nave? and Jesus the son of 
Sirach and High Priest Jesus the son of Josedek were also named Jesus. 
Are they really also gods? 


3. J. Nave—the early church fathers sometimes referred to the book of 
Joshua as “Jesus Nave.” 
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31.5 Antony Bulatovich Defends Ilarion (1913) 


Tom Dykstra, Hallowed Be Thy Name: The Name-Glorifying Dispute in the Russian 
Orthodox Church and on Mt. Athos, 1912-1914 (St. Paul, MN: OCABS Press, 
2013), 71-72. Used by permission of Tom Dykstra. 


When issues of Russkii Inok that contained Antony 
Khrapovitsky’s condemnation of Father Ilarion’s book arrived on 
Mount Athos, Father Antony Bulatovich decided to mount a de- 
fense. He wrote two articles: one he copied and sent to monas- 
teries on Mount Athos; the second he published in a journal run 
by the Skete of St. Andrei, his residence on Athos. Archbishop 
Antony Khrapovitsky grew livid that the skete would publish an 
atticle defending Ilarion. Becoming ever mote committed to 
Ilarion and upset with Archbishop Antony Khrapovitsky (who, 
some warned, might rise to the rank of metropolitan and retaliate 
against the skete for publishing Bulatovich’s article), Bulatovich 
authored an entire book on the subject: Apologiia very (An 
Apology tor the Faith). 


In order to turn to God, the one who prays must necessarily im- 
agine in his mind some designation of the characteristics of God, ie., 
some name of God, as for instance: either “good one” or “awesome 
one” or “great one” or “our savior” or “our creator” or “sweetest Je- 
sus” or “he who commanded to us to ask for everything from him and 
to believe in the fulfillment of the request” or “he who forbade under 
fear of eternal punishment that sin that I did.” These are all designa- 
tions or names of God held in the mind of the one praying, according 
to which he guides the words of prayer. Just so it is necessary for the 
person to hold in his consciousness also a certain designation of his 
own or a name, as for instance, that I am powerless, unhappy, or sinful, 
or that I have been blessed by God, or that I am a Son of God by 
grace, or that Iam dust and ashes. [...] 

Is it even possible to think anything about God that would not at 
the same time be a depiction of his name? Are not all the nameable 
characteristics of God his name? Is not the remembrance of all the 
deeds of God contemplation of his characteristics? Are not God’s 
wisdom, goodness, and truth contemplated in all his words? No matter 
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where you ditect your eye—to scripture, to miracles, to his words or to 
his deeds—everywhere you will inevitably contemplate his name, and 
in the whole Gospel and in the whole history of our redemption by 
God the Word you will read the name “Jesus”—“God the Redeemer.” 


bal 
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31.6 Proofs that the Name of Jesus Is God 
(ca. 1913) 


“Dokazatel’stva o tom, chto Imia lisusa Khrista est Bog,” in Zabytye stranitsy 
russkogo imiaslaviia: Sbornik. dokumentov i publikatsii po afonskim sobytiiam 1910— 
1913 ge. i dvizheniin imiaslaviia v 1910-1918 ge., ed. A. M. Khitrov and O. L. 
Somomina, (Moskva: Palomnik, 2001), 20-21. Public domain. Translated by 
Bryn Geffert. CC BY-SA. 


Few of the “name-worshippers” on Mount Athos were 
well-educated or articulate thinkers. Indeed, most of the monks 
who defended Ilarion’s ideas possessed only the most basic, 
formal schooling. Many were illiterate. The imiaslavtsy’s oppo- 
nents accused them of shoddy reasoning, a lack of theological 
acuity, and gross ignorance. These accusations often possessed a 
good deal of merit. An anonymous monk authored the following 
document: confused and largely nonsensical, it provides some 
credence for the accusers’ allegations. 


Proofs that the name of Jesus Christ is God can be drawn from 
the book A Commentary on the Acts of the Holy Apostles, by Filofilakt, the 
archbishop of Bulgaria (p. 66). St. Peter the apostle says, “Repent and 
be baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ.” These 
words do not contradict the following words: “Baptize them in the 
name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit” (Matthew 28:19), 
because the church conceives of the Holy Trinity as indivisible. And as 
a result of the three hypostases, to be baptized in the name of Christ is, 
in essence, to be baptized in the Trinity, since the Father and Son and 
Holy Spirit are, in essence, indivisible. If the name of the Father were 
not God, and the name of the Son were not God, and the name of the 
Holy Spirit were not God, it follows that we would say: “In the name 
of God Jesus Christ,” or, even, simply, “in the Son.” [The Apostle 
Peter] says: “In the name of Jesus Christ,’ knowing that the name of 
Jesus is God, just as both the name of the Father and the name of the 
Holy Spirit admit the gift of the Holy Spirit. Then he revealed that the 
gift of Christ is the “gift of the Holy Spirit—one and the same gift, 
since they have the same merit.” 
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Worshipper! The name of God—or the Mother of God, or an 
angel, or a saint—will, at the same time be orally the very same God, 
Mother of God, angel, and saint; the nearness of your Word to the 
word of your heart will indeed be a pledge and evidence of the close- 
ness of God himself, the sinless, the virgin, an angel, or a saint. The 
name of God is God himself—the Spirit is everywhere and infused in 
everything—the name of the Mother of God is the Mother of God 
herself, the name of an angel is the angel itself, the saint—itself. How 
can this be? Do you not understand? It’s like this: Say we decide to call 
you Ivan Tlich. If we call you by this name, then you recognize yourself 
in it and respond to it; you yourself with spirit and body are simply 
holy. Summoning their name, you summon them themselves. But, you 
say, they do not have bodies. So what? A body is only a physical shell 
for the soul—its home. A person—the essence of a person or his in- 
ner person—is the soul. When they call you by name your body does 
not respond; rather your soul responds with the aid of the corporeal 
organ. Thus the name of Holy God is God himself and holy. But since 
God is spirit, immortal and omnipresent, and all the saints sleep in 
God, thus communication through the prayer of faith with all the 
saints is a convenient thing and easier than communication with peo- 
ple living with us. For in intercourse with people when language is 
wrong or there is no language or one is embarrassed, as they say, to 
judge our speech, then listen and a simple, genuine voice of the be- 
lieving and affectionate heart—there the compassion of language un- 
derstands; there without language they see the soul and its condition 
and its desire. 

The name of God is God himself. [...] He is one Word; in one 
thought is the entirety and in everywhere at the same time and in all 
creatures. Therefore, in summoning the name of God you summon 
God, the savior of believers and the sleeping. Everyone who calls on the 
name of God will be saved. [...] In the name of Jesus Christ is 
Christ—his soul and body, united with God. 
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31.7 Statement Signed by the Imiaslavstvo (1913) 


Tom Dykstra, Hallowed Be Thy Name: The Name-Glorifying Dispute in the Russian 
Orthodox Church and on Mt. Athos, 1912-1914 (St. Paul, MN: OCABS Press, 
2013), 83. Used by permission of Tom Dykstra. 


As Archbishop Antony and Father Antony issued competing 
arguments, Russian monks on Mount Athos began to show ever 
more sympathy for Ilarion’s stance. Soon Jerome, the abbot of 
the Skete of St. Andrei, found himself at odds with his charges, 
who accused him of heresy for not supporting their views. In July 
1913 the entire brotherhood of the skete called for his deposition 
and signed the following statement: 


I the undersigned believe and confess that the name of God and 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ is holy by itself, is inseparable from 
God, and is God himself, as is confessed by many holy fathers. Blas- 
phemers and despisers of the Lord’s name I reject as heretics, and 
therefore I request the removal of the abbot Jerome. [...] 
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31.8 Actions against Jerome’s Supporters (1913) 


Tom Dykstra, Hallowed Be Thy Name: The Name-Glorifying Dispute in the Russian 
Orthodox Church and on Mt. Athos, 1912-1914 (St. Paul, MN: OCABS Press, 
2013), 93. Used by permission of Tom Dykstra. 


The growing furor exacerbated tensions on Mount Athos 
between Greeks and Russians. 

The Russians were among the last ethnic groups to arrive on 
Mount Athos. They at first enjoyed little political power on the 
peninsula, where Greeks controlled most of the monasteries. But 
Russian monks eventually became a majority in one of the Greek 
monasteries—the Rossikon or St. Panteleimon’s—and installed a 
Russian abbot. 

As Russians continued to arrive on Athos, they built two 
other large monasteries, St. Elijah and St. Andrei. By the 1800s 
Russians outnumbered Greeks on their home turf. Hence it is 
easy to understand the Russians’ resentment of the fact that 
they—the largest ethnic group—enjoyed only one-twentieth of a 
vote in the peninsula’s affairs. The Greeks, on the other hand, 
resented the Russians, worried that the giant power to the north 
was flooding their peninsula with foreigners. When Mount Athos 
gained its freedom from the Ottoman Empire in 1912, the Rus- 
sians feared that the Greek government would use its new-found 
freedom to favor Greek monks on Mount Athos. “And so,” notes 
Tom Dykstra, “Russo-Greek tensions on Athos were at an 
all-time high during the very period of the theological controver- 
sy.”4 

To make matters worse, the Russian Skete of St. An- 
drei—the center of imiaslavstvo—was subordinate to the Greek 
monastery of Vatopedi. The Russian iméaslavtsy at St. Andrei 
disliked their abbot, Jerome, and they demanded that he be de- 
posed, a demand that required the Greeks’ approval. The Greeks, 
however, refused. Undeterred, the imiaslavtsy deposed Jerome 
nevertheless. Jerome sent a complaint to the Greeks at Vatopedi, 
accusing his flock of both rebellion and heresy. So now the Rus- 
sian imiaslavtsy found themselves opposed not only by leaders in 
Moscow, but also by their long-resented Greek neighbors. 


4, Dykstra., 86. 
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Russian monks at St. Andrei refused to permit a courier from 
the Vatopedi monastery to deliver a letter to Father Jerome, who 
still lived at St. Andrei (rather unhappily, we can imagine). In 
response, thirty to forty of Jerome’s followers rushed to Jerome’s 
cell. Father Antony Bulatovich then approached Jerome (now 
sutrounded by loyalists) and asked him to abandon both his cell 
and his position as abbot. Jerome refused. A fistfight broke out. 
The imiaslavtsy soon overpowered Jerome’s supporters and be- 
gan dragging them out of the skete. One of Jerome’s supporters 
described the scene as follows. 


They began to drag out of this heap [of monks] one person at a 
time into the corridor, where the brotherhood stood in two lines, re- 
ceiving the booty and passing [the Jeromites] on: one by the hair, an- 
other by the side and with a command, another they would beat for 
something to teach him a lesson. In this way they brought them to the 
stairs and then they let them down the stairs variously as each pleased: 
some went head first and some went feet first, counting the steps with 
the back of their heads. They led them to the church square, then 
ceremoniously took them by the hand and led them out the gate. 
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31.9 Conclusions of Investigating Commission 


(1913) 


Tom Dykstra, Hallowed Be Thy Name: The Name-Glorifying Dispute in the Russian 
Orthodox Church and on Mt. Athos, 1912-1914 (St. Paul, MN: OCABS Press, 
2013), 103-104. Used by permission of Tom Dykstra. 


Jerome, now out of a job, appealed to the Russian embassy 
in Constantinople, thus turning a religious issue into a political 
issue. The Russian foreign ministry responded by instituting a 
“blockade” of the St. Andrei Skete: nobody could send mail to or 
from the skete. Any money addressed to the skete or to its 
members was diverted to Jerome. Authorities in Greek ports were 
told not to allow food or other supplies to reach the skete. When 
the skete dispatched two monks to purchase food in Constanti- 
nople, the monks were promptly arrested. 

Jerome and officials at the Vatopedi monastery convinced 
the governing assembly of Mount Athos to excommunicate the 
skete’s entire brotherhood. Jerome and the assembly also wrote 
to the new patriarch of Constantinople, Germanos IV, asking 
him to investigate. Germanos commissioned a report from a 
committee of seven professors at the patriarchal theological 
school in Khalake. Germanos then summoned Father Antony 
Bulatovich before a church court in Constantinople (Antony 
could not comply because he had already left for Russia to de- 
fend himself there) and declared Jerome to be the skete’s rightful 
abbot. The imiaslavtsy reacted to this intervention by the Greek 
patriarch with dread, fearing that the Greeks intended to expel 
all Russians from the holy mountain. 


It is superfluous to note that such a conclusion [i.e., that God’s 
name is God himself] agrees with the idea [the ias/avisy| formulated 
concerning the divine names as energies of God, but this very opinion, 
that the names themselves are energies of God, is newly-appeared and 
new-sounding, and their argument that every word of God as an ener- 
gy of his is not only a giver of life and spirit but is itself spirit and itself 
life and thus itself God—this argument applied generally leads to con- 
clusions (ie., “the name of Jesus is God [...] every divine word in the 
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Gospel is God himself’) that, in spite of all their denials, smell of 
pantheism. 
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31.10 Response from Ko/okol (1913) 


Tom Dykstra, Hallowed Be Thy Name: The Name-Glorifying Dispute in the Russian 
Orthodox Church and on Mt. Athos, 1912-1914 (St. Paul, MN: OCABS Press, 
2013), 110. Used by permission of Tom Dykstra. 


The church hierarchy back in Russia also held a dim view of 
the imiaslavtsy. The journal Kolokol, published by a member of 
the Russian Holy Synod, took the imias/avtsy and Father Antony 
Bulatovich to task. 


In the foolish apology of Bulatovich [...] God doesn’t have power 
over us but we, insignificant, sinful people, have power over him. We 
need only pronounce his name, even without faith, without reverence, 
“unconsciously,” carelessly—and we will have him with all his charac- 
teristics [...] What a terrible, blasphemous teaching, lowering the om- 
nipotent master of Heaven and earth to the level of an obedient tool of 
man [...] This is magic, transferred wholly from the dark realm of the 
divinely renounced sciences of wizardry into the dogmatics supposedly 
of the orthodox faith [...] 

“All is sanctified by God’s name” [they say], i.c., do any abomina- 
tions you care to, any shameful acts you want to, but if during it you 
repeat the name of God all this “is sanctified”! 
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31.11 Muratov’s Review of Bulatovich’s Book 
(1913) 


Tom Dykstra, Hallowed Be Thy Name: The Name-Glorifying Dispute in the Russian 
Orthodox Church and on Mt. Athos, 1912-1914 (St. Paul, MN: OCABS Press, 
2013), 112-113. Used by permission of Tom Dykstra. 


Others in Russia showed more sympathy. Mitrofan Muratov, 
a professor at the Moscow Theological Academy, wrote the fol- 
lowing laudatory though anonymous review of Antony Bulato- 


vich’s Apologiia very (Apology for the Faith). 


[The book] breathes with the spirit of true monasticism, ancient, 
ascetic. The matter is, of course, not as simple as the reviewer of Ilari- 
on’s book sees it. In its roots the question about the Jesus Prayer and 
the name of the Savior extends to a primordial and not yet decid- 
ed—more accurately—unfinished struggle of opposites: of idealism, or, 
what is the same thing, mysticism, on the one side—and nominalism, 
which is rationalism and materialism, on the other. [...] True Christi- 
anity and the church always stood on the ground of idealism in deciding 
all the questions of the faith’s teachings and of life that have arisen. [...] 

[...] [T]hose who mock the name Jesus, whether in their soul or by 
their lips or on notes, etc.—all the same—they know after all just what 
the name expresses and to whom it relates; consequently they neces- 
sarily mock also the Savior himself. Yes, and they cannot not know [this], 
and no sophisms can cleanse this mocking—only repentance. For this 
reason blasphemy against the Spirit is not forgiven, and for every, even 
idle, word a person will give account. And no one, speaking in the Holy 
Spirit, says: Jesus is anathema [...] They mocked the defenders of the 
name Jesus and of the Jesus Prayer, of course, by thoughtlessness, or to 
put it more truthfully, by a lack of true Christian feeling, which can 
always show to true Christians the true path among all temptations and 
misunderstandings. This is what we also see among the simple monks. 


[...] 
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31.12 Ivolgin’s Response (1913) 


Tom Dykstra, Hallowed Be Thy Name: The Name-Glorifying Dispute in the Russian 
Orthodox Church and on Mt. Athos, 1912-1914 (St. Paul, MN: OCABS Press, 
2013), 114-115. Used by permission of Tom Dykstra. 


Whatever the merits of the imias/avtsys arguments, a num- 
ber of theologians frowned upon the Russian leaders’ rush to 
judgment. An unknown S. Ivolgin wrote the following article in 
the St. Petersburg journal, Novoe Vremia (New Time), utging 
the Russian Holy Synod not to act hastily in condemning the 
imiaslavtsy. 


[...] One must hope in the foresight of the Synod—that it will not 
want to create a conflagration. Everything is revealed and is formulated 
by degrees. There was a time when the book of [Aleksei] Khomiakov* 
was considered heretical and had to be printed beyond [Russia’s] bor- 
ders. But now the orthodox teaching about the church is based on it. 
The same thing is happening with the teaching about the divinity of 
the name of God. When the noise dies down its truth will become 
indisputable. [...] 

As for the desire that “three companies of soldiers” would be 
brought to Athos to “lock up the scoundrels”—this would serve as the 
beginning of destruction for the Russian monasteries on Athos. 


5. Akksei Khomiakov—the Russian lay theologian (1804-1860) whose work 
sometimes elicited accusations of unorthodox thought. 
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31.13 Archbishop Antony’s Conclusions (1913) 


Tom Dykstra, Hallowed Be Thy Name: The Name-Glorifying Dispute in the Russian 
Orthodox Church and on Mt. Athos, 1912-1914 (St. Paul, MN: OCABS Press, 
2013), 121-124. Used by permission of Tom Dykstra. 


Thanks in large part to Archbishop Antony Khrapovitsky’s 
influence, the Russian Holy Synod condemned the iméaslavtsy. 
It ordered that the heads of monasteries hold special services to 
ptay for those who had fallen into error and to remove all copies 
of In the Caucasus Mountains and Apology for the Faith ftom 
their monasteries, while threatening to deprive opponents of 
their priestly or monastic ranks. 

Archbishop Antony Khrapovitsky also issued a personal at- 
tack in the Tserkovnye Vedomosti (Church Gazette), an official 
organ of the Russian church. Note that while Antony belittles the 
theological views of the name-worshippers, a central concern is 
the threat they posed to traditional church order and governance. 


Oppressed by a multitude of people and papers, I deliberately se- 
cluded myself for four days at the St. Sergius Hermitage near Peters- 
burg in order to compile a refutation of the stupid and ignorant book 
of Bulatovich, who himself doesn’t believe a word of what he cluttered 
there. [...] 

[Some were carried away] by blind zeal and stubbornness, others 
by laziness, sweetly foretasting that they would soon pass on to that 
level of perfection where they would not have to stand through church 
services or read any prayers at all, but just “carry in their heart the 
name of Jesus.” [...] 

All that was in our monasticism of disobedience, stubbornness, 
vainglory, and avarice was taken by this foolish dogma, and without a 
second thought rejoiced in the opportunity to reject authority and 
slander the higher powers, to grab the position of leadership, and to 
pilfer from the monastery bank. 

Tlarion fell into the so-called “charm of startsy.”° Each has his 
own temptation: for the young it is lust, for the old it is avarice, for 


6. startsy—plural of s/arets: a monastic elder or adviser who serves as a spit- 
itual mentor. The term is often used (as it is here) to denote a relatively inde- 
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bishops it is pride and vainglory, and for startsy—to think up new 
tules to immortalize their memory in the monastery. [...] However, 
those who, like the starets Ilarion, think up new dogmas to immortalize 
their memory, sin far more. [...] 

[Bulatovich], not believing what he is writing, but only wanting to 
have for himself a means for rebellion in the Athonite monasteries [...] 
this imitator of the new false teaching much more skillfully disseminates 
it than its originator, for he far exceeds him in cunning and in ability to 
deceive and intimidate simple-minded Russian monks. [...] 

Alas, it is necessary to accept the fact that these fights and expul- 
sions [at the Skete of St. Andrei] constituted the goal of Father Bulato- 
vich in compiling his hypocritical book, full of obvious perversions of 
sacred words and deliberately false interpretations of them. [...] 

[...] [Father Bulatovich asserts] that every word spoken on Tabor is 
God: does that mean both the word “listen” and the word “him” are 
God? [...] [T]he Lord [...] denounced the contemporary Jews, saying to 
them: “serpent, viper’s brood.” Does that mean that a serpent is God 
and a viper is God? According to Bulatovich this is definitely so; doubly 
so, since God created the serpent and the hedgehog and the rabbit they 
are actions of divinity—are all these wild animals consequently also 
God? 


pendent figure whose personal wisdom is valued more than institutional tradi- 
tions. 
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31.14 Nikon Reports from Mount Athos (1913) 


Tom Dykstra, Hallowed Be Thy Name: The Name-Glorifying Dispute in the Russian 
Orthodox Church and on Mt. Athos, 1912-1914 (St. Paul, MN: OCABS Press, 
2013), 134-136. Used by permission of Tom Dykstra. 


Shortly before the Russian Holy Synod issued its decision, it 
dispatched Archbishop Nikon Rozhdestvensky, a cleric lacking 
any higher education, to Mount Athos “to act upon the Russian 
monks ... in the sense of peace-making and subjecting them to 
church authority regarding the question of God’s name.” To show 
it meant business, the Synod arranged transportation for Nikon 
on a naval gunboat. Nikon arrived with a small delegation on 4 
June at the Rossikon monastery. He described his reception as 
follows. 


Below, on the dock and near the gates, were gathered about 150 
to 200 Orthodox monks with their abbot, Archimandrite Misail,’ at 
the head. The others either stood at a distance, not wanting to receive 
a blessing from me, or did not come down from the terraces [and] 
were simply spectators of this meeting, which, I must admit, seemed to 
me far from “ceremonious.” [...] 

Not entering into the details of this question, for the time was al- 
ready late, I asked the listeners to direct special attention to the fact 
that [the question about the name of God] had already been examined 
thoroughly and in detail by church authority, [and] that it is not the 
business of monk-simpletons to delve into dogmatic investigations, 
which are anyway beyond the powers of their minds unprepared by 
science. Moreover the holy fathers forbid this to monks. And what is 
most important—to remember the command of the Savior about obe- 
dience to the church and to the divinely established pastors in order 
not to be subjected to judgment for disobedience and even excommu- 
nication from it. [...] 


After lunch they rang the bell and the church filled up with monks. 


> 


[...] A tight ring of “vwiaslavtsy’ surrounded me, but the consul had 
taken the precaution of placing sailors in front of me. There were ru- 


7. Archimandrite Misai_—the abbot the monks chose for themselves after 
deposing Jerome. 
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mors that the ““maslavisy’ were threatening, “Let Nikon fall into their 
hands and then he’ll know what it means to revile the name of God.” [...] 
I appealed to common sense, noting that their teacher [Antony] Bula- 
tovich considers all of the Word of God to be God, but after all, there 
are many human words there, for example the words of the fool “There 
is no God” [...] and about God’s creatures, like the worm: What?! Is all 
this God? The names of God, as words, only designate God, refer to 
him, but by themselves still are not God: the name “Jesus” is not God, 
the name “Christ” is not God. At these words [...] were heard cries of 
“Heretic! He teaches that Christ isn’t God!” [...] [T]hey kept on inter- 
rupting me with noises and shouts but I finished my reading and ex- 
planations anyway.[...] They shouted at me “Heretic! Crocodile from 
the sea! Seven-headed snake! Wolf in sheep’s clothing!” 
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31.15 Bulgakov’s Reflections on the Affair (1913) 


Sergei Bulgakov, “Afonskoe dielo,” Russkaia mys!’ no. 9 (1913): 37-40. Public 
domain. Translated by Bryn Geffert. CC BY-SA. 


Three days after Nikon’s arrival a “rebellion” broke out 
when a member of Nikon’s delegation threatened to imprison 
one of the monks on the gunboat. The monk fled to a church in 
the monastery, somebody rang an alarm bell, and other monks 
flocked to the church to support their brother. The delegation 
ordered military reinforcements: 123 Russian soldiers arrived on 
13 June and took up positions around the monastery. On 29 June 
the delegation decided to inspect all the monks’ passports, and 
in the process asked each monk to declare what he believed. Of 
about 1,700 monks, only about seven hundred claimed not to 
accept the name-worshipping “heresy.” 

The delegation decided to deport the heretics and sum- 
moned another naval vessel to serve as a prisoner transport. All 
those who refused to accept the Synod’s condemnation were in- 
structed to board. 





f 


Figure 154. Sergei Bulgakov, n.d. 
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Some four hundred monks instead fled to one of St. Pan- 
teleimon’s dormitory buildings and barricaded the entrances 
with bed boards. Solders, armed with bayoneted rifles, sur- 
rounded the building. When the monks refused to come out, the 
soldiers turned fire hoses on them and began dragging them 
from the dormitory. 

When it was all over, the Russian government had expelled 
by force more than eight hundred Russian monks from St. Pan- 
teleimon’s and the Skete of St. Andrei. On board the ships the 
monks were treated as criminals—placed in locks and served 
ptison rations. When they arrived in Odessa, police asked them 
to sign forms declaring they had left their monasteries voluntari- 
ly. 

Russian intellectuals, whether or not they supported the 
imiaslavtsy’s theology, expressed outrage over the government’s 
treatment of the monks. The religious philosopher Nikolai Ber- 
diaev angered government officials when he attacked the state’s 
conduct in the affair. “I didn’t have special sympathies for im1- 
aslavstvo,” he wrote, “but violence in spiritual life and the 
meanness and unspirituality of the Holy Synod upset me.” The 
government confiscated the issue of the newspaper that printed 
Berdiaev’s complaint. “I was placed under judgment according to 
a statute on blasphemy, the punishment for which was eternal 
exile in Siberia. My lawyer thought my case hopeless.” In the 
September issue of Russkaia mysl’ (Russian Thoughd), the theo- 
logian Sergei Bulgakov castigated Nikon for the state’s response 
and suggested that Orthodoxy has no external, dogmatic author- 
ity. 

In this final document Bulgakov argues forcefully for free- 
dom of thought in the Orthodox Church, suggesting that such 
freedom is exactly what distinguishes Orthodoxy from Roman 
Catholicism. Such a view won Bulgakov few friends among the 
Russian church hierarchy, and Bulgakov would find himself in 
trouble throughout his career for adopting positions that bishops 
and patriarchs interpreted as threatening to church discipline 
and their own prerogatives. 


I don’t propose to touch here on the factual aspects of the 
Athonite events that have played out this past year: while the press has 
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devoted no little attention to them, a reliable history cannot yet be 
written. Instead, I want to pause here for an elucidation of the signifi- 
cance of these events for the church. These events, after a centu- 
ries-old reprieve, again place before our consciousness a fundamental 
and burning question of Orthodoxy, namely the nature of the church 
and her dogmatic self-consciousness. Questions of dogmatic episte- 
mology or dogmatic self-consciousness arise naturally in connection 
with the question of new dogma. What is to be done with infamous 
dogmatic teaching? Grant it objective, dogmatic significance? Grant it 
the stamp of catholicity? Of church truth? 

As everyone knows, such questions are determined with geomet- 
rical clarity in the Roman Catholic Church thanks to the dogma of 
papal infallibility. Roma /ocuta est: this is the supreme criteria of church 
truth, and it settles questions absolutely. To put this idea in a negative 
form: the pope cannot ex cathedra? be a heretic or fall into religious 
error. He is the living instrument of the Holy Spirit. 

True, the term ex cathedra establishes a distinction between the ec- 
clesiastical-administrative power of the pope—as the supreme pontiff, 
the bearer of the highest church power (Orthodoxy does not have 
such an individual, and therefore does not recognize any full parallel to 
that feature of papal power, although within the boundaries of local 
churches the patriarch and our Holy Synod correspond to it)—and his 


power ex cathedra. Not every act of the pope is invested with infallibility. 


In administrative orders the pope may err (for example, he may mis- 
takenly enter a fully catholic book into the Index Lbrorum prohbitorum).® 
However, it does not follow that we can shut our eyes to the fact that 
potential infallibility establishes a halo sufficient to shield all papal ac- 
tions. As a church administrator, the ex cathedra infallible pontiff has 
power whose nature is completely different from that in corresponding 
administrative organs in the Orthodox Church [...] [IJn Roman Ca- 
tholicism dogmatic disagreements are possible only to the degree that 
Rome has not expressed an opinion. True Catholics are obliged to 
submit to an opinion expressed by the pope not only out of fear but also 





8. Roma locuta est-—‘Rome has spoken.” Often a second clause is added: 
causa finita est (“the case is closed”’). 

9. ex cathedra—literally “from the chair.” In practice ex cathedra refers to deci- 
sions issued by the pope in his role as head of the church. 

10. Index Lbrorum prohbitorum—Index of Prohibited Books, a bibliography of 
works banned by the Roman Catholic Church. 
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according to their conscience. Dissidents must acknowledge themselves 
as mistaken. To take a particular example: a dogmatic dispute about 
worshipping the name of God would receive a decisive resolution. 
Condemned works would be removed not only from church estab- 
lishments (monasteries, ecclesiastical schools and libraries, etc.), but also 
from the personal libraries of every Roman Catholic. Authors would be 
compelled to recognize themselves as being in error and to disavow 
their work. 

It is an entirely different matter in Orthodoxy. There is no exter- 
nal dogmatic authority in Orthodoxy. Such authority does not appear 
either in the organs of the higher church administration or in the ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy. It does not even appear in so-called “ecumenical 
councils,” which in actuality only proclaim and assert dogma accepted 
by the entire body of the church. Although a council is a natural and 
essential means of establishing dogma, even it may not regard itself as 
a parliament with a decisive voice. [...] To quote a recognized authority 
on the question of the Orthodox Church, Aleksei Khomiakov believes 
that a “division of the church into a teaching church and a church of 
disciples—a division known to Catholicism as a fundamental principle” 
is contradicted by “the absence of [this principle] in the Orthodox 
Church in the same, decisive manner [...]” Eastern patriarchs gathering 
at a council with their bishops solemnly proclaimed in their reply to Pius 
TX!! that “infallibility resides solely in the ecumenical church, united 
in mutual love, and that the dogma of the immutability of dogma as 
well as the purity of rites is entrusted to the protection not of one hi- 
erarch, but to all the people of the church, who are the body of Christ. 
That formal declaration of the entire Eastern clergy, accepted by the 
Russian church with respect and brotherly gratitude, acquired the mor- 
al authority of ecumenical certification. That declaration is, indisputa- 
bly, the most significant event in church history over many centuries. 

In the true church there is no teaching church. 

The entire church teaches; in other words, the church in its 
wholeness. The church does not recognize a teaching church in a sep- 
arate sense. 

This point of view is invariably advanced in polemics with papism. 
A. S. Khomiakov leans on it in part. In other words, it would be diffi- 


”? 


11. Pope Pins IX—1846-1878, the pope who advocated for and won a dec- 
laration of papal infallibility at the first Vatican Council in 1870. Eastern patri- 
archs wrote a letter of protest to Pius. 
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cult to understand dogmatically, for example, the history of ecumenical 
councils, in which lay and ecclesiastical authorities, emperors and pa- 
triarchs sometimes embraced heresy. Truth found defenders in a very 
few, insignificant laymen and clerics (such as the deacon Athanasius). 
fis] 

So how, fundamentally, can dogma be established? First of all, an 
external agency of ecumenical (“ecumenical” in the sense of geography) 
consciousness has been definitively lost in our time. For many centu- 
ries the church has been split into at least two parts—East and 
West—and each lives its own particular life. [...] Regarding new [the- 
ological] questions [...]: freedom for personal exploration—what is 
sometimes technically called “theological opinion” in Protestant dog- 
ma—temains until the coming of dogmatic ripeness and the settlement 
of questions in church consciousness. The freedom of Orthodoxy 
consists of that. Thanks to the absence of external, infallible authority, 
which could extinguish personal inquiry, dogmatic inquiry is possible 
while remaining faithful to the church and her accepted dogmas: in 
necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas.'* [...] The freedom of dogmatic inquiry 
is the living nerve center of Orthodoxy and its most holy palladium, '% 
which true sons of the church ought to establish zealously. Its funda- 
mental negation would indeed be the death of the spirit. Of course in 
such aspirations there is always the danger of a deviation into heresy. 
However, such heresy stands as the currency of dogmatic life. “Indeed, 
there have to be heresies among you, for only so will it become clear 
who among you is genuine” (First Corinthians 11:19), writes the Apos- 
tle Paul, always uncompromising toward unyielding heresy. 

[...] [W]e must recognize that Orthodoxy, through its members, is 
to be found (indeed, it must be found) in a constant process of searching 
dogmas [...] 


12. in necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas—“anity in necessary things; liberty in 
doubtful things.” This phrase, first used by the German Lutheran theologian 
Peter Meiderlin, suggested to many Orthodox theologians a particularly dan- 
gerous, relativist, and Protestant sensibility. 

13. palladium—a safeguard or source of protection. 
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he introduction to this section can be found in the com- 

panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 

Eastetn Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 


32. New Thinking and Church Reform 


32.1 Leo Tolstoy, The Kingdom of God Is Within You 
(1894) 


Leo Tolstoy, The Kingdom of God is Within You, trans. Constance Garnett (New 
York: Cassell, 1894). Public domain. 





Figure 155. Leo Tolstoy, ca. 1897 


Tolstoy faulted the Eastern Orthodox Church on numerous 
counts, claiming that it arrogantly styles itself as the one true 
church, promotes idolatry (iconography), subscribes to ludicrous 
beliefs such as the Virgin Birth, and endorses nationalism and 
wart while ignoring Christ’s commitment to non-violence. 

Three years after his Critique of Dogmatic Theology, Tol- 
stoy argued in The Kingdom of God Is Within You that the es- 
sence of Christianity is to be found not in the church, not in doc- 
trine, not in institutions, formulas, or rituals, but in Christ’s Ser- 
mon on the Mount: 

Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 

Heaven. 
Blessed are those who mourn, for they will be comforted. 
Blessed are the meek, for they will inherit the earth. 
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Blessed are those who hunger and thirst for righteousness, for 

they will be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful, for they will receive mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they will see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for they will be called children of 

God. 

Blessed are those who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, 

for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. 

Blessed are you when people revile you and persecute you and 

utter all kinds of evil against you falsely on my account. 

Rejoice and be glad, for your reward is great in Heaven, for in 

the same way they persecuted the prophets who were be- 
fore you. (Matthew 5:3-12, NRSV) 
Jesus’s directive to turn the other cheek, argued Tolstoy, is not to 
be taken figuratively or applied only in certain instances. Vio- 
lence of any kind, even as self-defense, is not acceptable Chris- 
tian behavior. 

The Kingdom of God Is Within You angered most sections 
of the Russian church, and Russian censors banned its publica- 
tion. But it was immediately translated into English and it in- 
spired devotees around the world, most notably Mohandas 
Gandhi, whose theories of non-violence owe much to his reading 


of The Kingdom. 


[...] The more widely Christianity was diffused, and the greater the 
number of people unprepared for it who were brought under its sway, 
the less it was understood, the more absolutely was its infallibility in- 
sisted on, and the less possible it became to understand the true meaning 
of the doctrine. In the times of Constantine the whole interpretation of 
the doctrine had been already reduced to a résumé—supported by the 
temporal authority—of the disputes that had taken place in the coun- 
cil!—to a creed that reckoned off—I believe in so-and-so, and 
so-and-so, and so-and-so to the end—to one holy, apostolic church, 
which means the infallibility of those persons who call themselves the 
church. So that it all amounts to a man no longer believing in God nor 
Christ, as they are revealed to him, but believing in what the church 
orders him to believe in. 


1. the counci-—the Council of Nicaea. 
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But the church is holy; the church was founded by Christ. God 
could not leave men to interpret his teaching at random—therefore he 
founded the church. All those statements* are so utterly untrue and 
unfounded that one is ashamed to refute them. Nowhere nor in any- 
thing, except in the assertion of the church, can we find that God or 
Christ founded anything like what churchmen understand by she church. 
In the Gospels there is a warning against the church, as it is an external 
authority, a warning most clear and obvious in the passage where it is 
said that Christ’s followers should “call no man master.” But nowhere 
is anything said of the foundation of what churchmen call the church. 
The word church is used twice in the Gospels—once in the sense of an 
assembly of men to decide a dispute, the other time in connection with 
the obscure utterance about a stone, Peter, and the gates of Hell. From 
these two passages in which the word church is used, in the signification 
merely of an assembly, has been deduced all that we now understand 
by “he church. 

But Christ could not have founded the church, that is, what we 
now understand by that word. For nothing like the idea of the church 
as we know it now, with its sacraments, miracles, and, above all, its 
claim to infallibility, is to be found either in Christ’s words or in the 
ideas of the men of that time. 

The fact that men called what was formed afterward by the same 
word as Christ used for something totally different, does not give them 
the right to assert that Christ founded the one, true church. 

Besides, if Christ had really founded such an institution as the 
church for the foundation of all his teaching and the whole faith, he 
would certainly have described this institution clearly and definitely, 
and would have given the only true church, besides tales of miracles, 
which are used to support every kind of superstition, some tokens so 
unmistakable that no doubt of its genuineness could ever have arisen. 
But nothing of the sort was done by him. And there have been and 
still are different institutions, each calling itself the true church. [...] 

Every church traces its creed through an uninterrupted transmis- 
sion from Christ and the apostles. And truly every Christian creed that 
has been derived from Christ must have come down to the present 
generation through a certain transmission. But that does not prove that 





2. All those statements—the church's assertion that Christ founded the church 
and that only the church may interpret his teachings. 
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it alone of all that has been transmitted, excluding all the rest, can be 
the sole truth, admitting of no doubt. 

Every branch in a tree comes from the root in unbroken connec- 
tion; but the fact that each branch comes from the one root does not 
prove at all that each branch was the only one. It is precisely the same 
with the church. Every church presents exactly the same proofs of the 
succession, and even the same miracles, in support of its authenticity, 
as every other. So that there is but one strict and exact definition of 
what is a church (not of something fantastic that we would wish it to 
be, but of what it is and has been in reality)—a church is a body of 
men who claim for themselves that they are in complete and sole pos- 
session of the truth. And these bodies, having in course of time, aided 
by the support of the temporal authorities, developed into powerful 
institutions, have been the principal obstacles to the diffusion of a true 
comprehension of the teaching of Christ. [...] 

What constitutes the practical work of this Russian church, this 
immense, intensely active institution, which consists of a regiment of 
half a million men and costs the people tens of millions of rubles? 

The practical business of the church consists in instilling by every 
conceivable means into the mass of one hundred millions of the Rus- 
sian people those extinct relics of beliefs for which there is nowadays 
no kind of justification, “in which scarcely anyone now believes, and 
often not even those whose duty it is to diffuse these false beliefs.” To 
instill in the people the formulas of Byzantine theology, of the Trinity, 
of the Mother of God, of sacraments, of grace, and so on, extinct 
conceptions, foreign to us, and having no kind of meaning for men of 
our times, forms only one part of the work of the Russian church. 
Another part of its practice consists in the maintenance of idol wor- 
ship in the most literal meaning of the word: in the veneration of holy 
relics, and of icons, the offering of sacrifices to them, and the expecta- 
tion of their answers to prayer. I am not going to speak of what is 
preached and what is written by clergy of scientific or liberal tenden- 
cies in the theological journals. I am going to speak of what is actually 
done by the clergy through the wide expanse of the Russian land 
among a people of one hundred millions. What do they, diligently, 
assiduously, everywhere alike, without intermission, teach the people? 
What do they demand from the people in virtue of their (so-called) 
Christian faith? 

I will begin from the beginning with the birth of a child. At the 
birth of a child they teach them that they must recite a prayer over the 
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child and mother to purify them, as though without this prayer the 
mother of a newborn child were unclean. To do this the priest holds 
the child in his arms before the images of the saints (called by the peo- 
ple plainly gods) and reads words of exorcizing power, and this purifies 
the mother. Then it is suggested to the parents, and even exacted of 
them, under fear of punishment for non-fulfillment, that the child 
must be baptized; that is, be dipped by the priest three times in the 
water, while certain words, understood by no one, are read aloud, and 
certain actions, still less understood, are performed and various parts 
of the body are rubbed with oil, and the hair is cut, while the sponsors 
blow and spit at an imaginary devil. All this is necessary to purify the 
child and to make him a Christian. Then it is instilled in the parents 
that they ought to administer the sacrament to the child, that is, give 
him, in the guise of bread and wine, a portion of Christ’s body to eat, 
as a result of which the child receives the grace of God within it, and 
so on. Then it is suggested that the child as it grows up must be taught 
to pray. To pray means to place himself directly before the wooden 
boards on which are painted the faces of Christ, the Mother of God, 
and the saints, to bow his head and his whole body, and to touch his 
forehead, his shoulders and his stomach with his right hand, holding 
his fingers in a certain position, and to utter some words of Slavonic, 
the most usual of which as taught to all children are: Mother of God, 
Virgin, rejoice, etc., etc. 

Then it is instilled in the child as it is brought up that at the sight 
of any church or icon he must repeat the same action—i.e., cross him- 
self. Then it is instilled in him that on holidays (holidays are the days 
on which Christ was born, though no one knows when that was, on 
which he was circumcised, on which the Mother of God died, on 
which the cross was carried in procession, on which icons have been 
set up, on which a lunatic saw a vision, and so on)—on holidays he 
must dress himself in his best clothes and go to church, and must buy 
candles and place them there before the images of the saints. Then he 
must give offerings and prayers for the dead, and little loaves to be cut 
up into three-cornered pieces, and must pray many times for the health 
and prosperity of the tsar and the bishops, and for himself and his own 
affairs, and then kiss the cross and the hand of the priest. 

Besides these observances, it is instilled in him that at least once a 
year he must confess. To confess means to go to the church and to tell 
the priest his sins, on the theory that this informing a stranger of his 
sins completely purifies him from them. And after that he must eat 
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with a little spoon a morsel of bread with wine, which will purify him 
still more. Next it is instilled in him that if a man and woman want 
their physical union to be sanctified they must go to church, put on 
metal crowns, drink certain potions, walk three times round a table to 
the sound of singing, and that then the physical union of a man and 
woman becomes sacred and altogether different from all other such 
unions. 

Further it is instilled in him in his life that he must observe the 
following rules: not to eat butter or milk on certain days, and on cer- 
tain other days to sing Te Dewms and requiems for the dead, on holi- 
days to entertain the priest and give him money, and several times in 
the year to bring the icons from the church, and to carry them slung 
on his shoulders through the fields and houses. It is instilled in him 
that on his deathbed a man must not fail to eat bread and wine with a 
spoon,* and that it will be still better if he has time to be rubbed with 
sacred oil.4 This will guarantee his welfare in the future life. After his 
death it is instilled in his relatives that it is a good thing for the salva- 
tion of the dead man to place a printed paper of prayers in his hands; it 
is a good thing further to read aloud a certain book over the dead body, 
and to pronounce the dead man’s name in church at a certain time. All 
this is regarded as faith obligatory on everyone. 

But if anyone wants to take particular care of his soul, then ac- 
cording to this faith he is instructed that the greatest security of the 
salvation of the soul in the world is attained by offering money to the 
churches and monasteries, and engaging the holy men by this means to 
pray for him. Entering monasteries too, and kissing relics and miracu- 
lous icons, ate further means of salvation for the soul. 

According to this faith, icons and relics communicate a special 
sanctity, power, and grace, and even proximity to these objects, touch- 
ing them, kissing them, putting candles before them, crawling under 
them while they are being carried along, are all efficacious for salvation, 
as well as Te Deums repeated before these holy things. 

So this, and nothing else, is the faith called Orthodox, that is the 
actual faith that, under the guise of Christianity, has been with all the 
forces of the church, and is now with especial zeal, instilled in the peo- 


ple. 





3. eat bread and wine with a spoon—the sacrament of unction, in which a priest 
administers the Eucharist to a dying person. 
4. sacred oi—the priest anoints the dying person with olive oil. 
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And let no one say that the Orthodox teachers place the essential 
part of their teaching in something else, and that all these are only an- 
cient forms, which it is not thought necessary to do away with. That is 
false. This, and nothing but this, is the faith taught through the whole 
of Russia by the whole of the Russian clergy, and of recent years with 
especial zeal. There is nothing else taught. Something different may be 
talked of and written of in the capitals; but among the hundred mil- 
lions of the people this is what is done, this is what is taught, and 
nothing more. Churchmen may talk of something else, but this is what 
they teach by every means in their power. [...] 

The sermon on the mount,°® or the creed:® one cannot believe in 
both. And churchmen have chosen the latter. The creed is taught and 
is read as a prayer in the churches, but the sermon on the mount is 
excluded even from the Gospel passages read in the churches, so that 
the congregation never hears it in church, except on those days when 
the whole of the Gospel is read. Indeed, it could not be otherwise. 
People who believe in a wicked and senseless God—who has cursed 
the human race and devoted his own Son to sacrifice, and a part of 
mankind to eternal torment—cannot believe in the God of love. The 
man who believes in a God, in a Christ coming again in glory to judge 
and to punish the quick and the dead, cannot believe in the Christ who 
bade us turn the left cheek, judge not, forgive those who wrong us, 
and love our enemies. The man who believes in the inspiration of the 
Old Testament and the sacred character of David, who commanded 
on his deathbed the murder of an old man who had cursed him, and 
whom he could not kill himself because he was bound by an oath to 
him, and the similar atrocities of which the Old Testament is full, 
cannot believe in the holy love of Christ. The man who believes in the 
church’s doctrine of the compatibility of warfare and capital punish- 
ment with Christianity cannot believe in the brotherhood of all men. 


[...] 





5. sermon on the mount—see text in introduction above. 
6. the creed—the Nicene Creed. 
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32.2 Solovyov on the Essence of Christianity 
(1891) 


Vladimir Solovyov, “The Essence of Christianity,” trans. Natalie Duddington, 
in A Solovyov Anthology, ed. S. L. Frank (New York, Scribner, 1950), 43-50. All 
attempts to reach rightsholder failed. 


The son of a famous historian and the grandson of an Or- 
thodox priest, Vladimir Solovyov was arguably Russia’s most 
imaginative and controversial philosopher-theologian of the 
1800s. “None of his contemporaries,” wrote one of his admirers, 
“took Christianity as social and political vocation more serious- 


ly.”7 





Figure 156. Vladimir Solovyov, n.d. 


Yet the positions Solovyov adopted in pursuit of this voca- 
tion found little sympathy with leaders in the Russian church. 
He criticized nationalism mercilessly, once referring to it as “the 


7. Vladimir Wozniuk, “Introduction,” in Politics, Law, and Morality: Essays by 
V. S. Soloviev, ed. and trans. Vladimir Wozniuk (New Haven, CT: Yale, 2000), 


xxi. 
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plague and syphilis.” Nationalistic sentiment, he argued, was 
wholly incompatible with Christianity, yet it had corrupted the 
Russian church and undermined the universal brotherhood to 
which Christ called all people. 

Solovyov’s Christianity preached tolerance: Christians must 
never persecute ethnic and religious minorities; Christ’s love for 
all humankind demands that the government extend the same 
legal rights to all people and faiths that it extends to the Ortho- 
dox; government’s responsibility is not to preserve power for it- 
self or to keep the populace in line—it is to guarantee social and 
political justice and to promote in tangible terms the social and 
spiritual values of the New Testament. Such thinking forced 
Solovyov to constantly revise his written work to satisfy govern- 
ment censors, and he learned to veil his criticism of Russian au- 
tocracy, the Russian church, and Russian nationalists to get his 
work into print. 

Such veiling, however, did not mollify his critics. His opin- 
ions, writes Vladimir Wozniuk, a Solovyov scholar, 

led directly to his isolation from nearly all secular sociopolitical 
institutions and much of the clerical establishment; they also 
cost him a regular income ... His public opposition to the 
death penalty, along with his support of religious and ethnic 
minority rights; his stress on an authentic, revitalized Christian 
political morality for the Russian state; and his vision of a reu- 
nified church, East and West, combined to alienate him both 
from more conservative, Orthodox Slavophiles and progressive, 
secular Westernizers.$ 


None of this should suggest that Solovyov sought a separa- 
tion between church and state. Far from it. He argued for estab- 
lishing a truly “Christian state,” and he described his theory of 
such a state as “free theocracy,” an exceptionally vague term that 
he never fully explained. 

Solovyov considered himself an Orthodox Christian, and he 
insisted that he hewed to the Nicene Creed and to the Gospels. 
Although he admired Tolstoy and even worked with Tolstoy to 
organize a protest against antisemitism, he considered Tolstoy a 
heretic who abandoned the fundamentals of the Christian faith. 


8. Ibid. 
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In the text below, it is easy to identify ideas and language 
that would strike conservative leaders as suspect: the notions of 
“cosmic oneness”; Christianity as a “universal unity” that is not 
born whole but rather “develops”; a divine-human bond that 
finds expression not only in the sacraments and in apostolic 
succession but also “in what is done by men themselves”; Chris- 
tianity as consisting not of “dogma, or hierarchy, or liturgy, or 
mortality, but the life-giving spirit of Christ”; and the kingdom of 
God as residing “within us.” 


[...] Those to whom Christianity is a living religion attach absolute 
and essential meaning not to this or that constituent element of it but 
only to the single spiritual principle that forms them into one definite 
whole and imparts relative force and value to each of them. True, gen- 
uine Christianity is not a dogma, or hierarchy, or liturgy, or morality, but 
the life-giving spirit of Christ really, though invisibly, present in hu- 
manity and acting in it through complex processes of spiritual growth 
and development. This spirit is embodied in religious forms and insti- 
tutions that constitute the earthly church—its visible body—but 
transcends those forms, and is not finally realized in any one given fact. 
Traditional institutions, forms and formulas are necessary to Christian 
humanity, just as a skeleton is necessary to the organism of the higher 
animals, but in itself the skeleton does not constitute a living body. A 
higher organism cannot exist without bones, but ossification of the walls 
of the arteries or the valves of the heart is a sure sign of approaching 
death. 

[...] All are agreed that true, genuine Christianity is that which was 
preached by the founder of our religion. But what exactly did he preach? 
If quotations from the Gospels are picked to suit one’s own taste, many 
different answers will be given to that question. Some people will find 
the essence of Christianity in non-resistance to evil, others in obedience 
to spiritual authorities (“if they have kept my saying, they will keep yours 
also”), the third [group of people] will insist on belief in miracles, the 
fourth on the separation of the divine from the secular, and so on. The 
arbitrarily chosen texts are equally arbitrarily abridged, for if read in full 
and in the context, they do not yield the required meaning. Leaving these 
exegetic extremes aside, I would only say that the many views as to the 
essence of Christianity, different as they are, but equally justifiable (for 
each of them is based on some Gospel text), cannot possibly express the 
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real essence of Christianity; at best, they are particular aspects of the 
doctrine that are as many as are the separate sayings of Christ handed 
down to us. The true meaning of these particular truths and their real 
significance can only be understood and estimated through their relation 
to the one central idea of Christianity. And that idea cannot be defined 
by mechanically appealing to the letter of separate texts, but requires the 
use of some more reasonable method. The Gospels must contain a 
direct indication of what Christ himself and his immediate disciples 
recognized as the essence of his teaching. After all, they do speak of 
Christ’s teaching in its totality and express the idea of Christianity as a 
whole. How, then, is it described? Is it called the teaching about 
non-resistance, or about spiritual authorities, or about miracles, sacra- 
ments, the Trinitarian dogma, redemption, and so on? No: all those 
points are to be found in the Gospel, but the Gospel itself, the good 
news of Christ, proclaims itself in a different way. It does not designate 
itself as the gospel of non-tesistance, or of hierarchy, or of miracles, or 
of faith, or even of love: it invariably recognizes and calls itself the 
gospel of the kingdom—the good news of the kingdom of God. The 
word of truth sown by the Son of man? is “the word of the kingdom,” 
the mysteries revealed by him are “the mysteries of the kingdom,” his 
true followers are “the sons of the kingdom,” and so on. 

Thus, undoubtedly, the central idea of the Gospel, according to 
the Gospel’s own testimony, is the idea of the kingdom of God. Al- 
most all Christ’s words are directly or indirectly concerned with mak- 
ing it clear—the parables addressed to the multitude, the esoteric con- 
versations with the disciples, and the prayers recorded in the Gospels 
to God the Father. All the texts bearing on this, taken together, show 
that the gospel idea of the kingdom is not confined to the conception 
of God’s power over all that is—power that belongs to God as al- 
mighty and all-sustaining. That power is an eternal and unchangeable 
fact, while the kingdom preached by Christ is something that moves, 
approaches, comes. It has different aspects. It is within us, and yet it is 
manifested outwardly; it grows in mankind and in the whole world 
through a certain objective organic process, and it is also taken by a 
free effort of our will. This may appear contradictory to those who 
worship the letter, but to those who have the mind of Christ it is all 
included in one simple and all-embracing definition according to which 





9. Son of man—Jesus refers to himself as the “Son of man’ in all four Gos- 
pels. 
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the kingdom of God is the complete realization of the divine in the 
naturally human through the God-man Christ, or in other words, it is 
the fullness of the natural human life, united through Christ with the 
divine fullness. 

The perfect union of the deity with humanity must be mutual; if 
one of the terms disappears, there is no union, and if it loses its free- 
dom the union is not perfect. The inner possibility, the fundamental 
condition of the union with the deity is thus to be found in man him- 
self—the kingdom of God is within you. But the possibility must be- 
come an actuality, man must manifest the kingdom of God hidden 
within him, and in order to do that he must combine a deliberate effort 
of his free will with the secret action of the divine grace within 
him—‘“the kingdom of Heaven suffers violence and the violent take it 
by force.” Without personal effort the possibility will remain a possi- 
bility, the token of the future blessings will be lost, the germ of the true 
life will die down and perish. Thus the kingdom of God, perfect in the 
eternal divine idea (“in Heaven’) and potentially present in our nature, 
is at the same time, of necessity, something that is being accomplished 
for us and through us. In this aspect of it, it is our work, a task set for 
us to carry out. This work and task cannot be confined to the separate 
individual existence of particular people. Man is a social being, and the 
highest work of his life, the final end of his efforts, is not confined to 
his personal destiny, but is to be found in the social destinies of man- 
kind as a whole. Just as the general inner potency of the kingdom of 
God must for its realization necessarily become an individual moral 
achievement, so the latter, if it is to attain completion, must inevitably 
enter into the social movement of all humanity and form part, in one 
way or another, at a given moment and under given conditions, of the 
general divinely-human process of universal history. The kingdom of 
God is the union of divine grace with man, not as shut up in his own 
selfhood but with man as a living member of the cosmic whole. Such a 
man finds the kingdom of God not in himself only, but also in the 
objective course and structure of the revelation, in the actual manifes- 
tations of the deity in past and present humanity, and in the ideal an- 
ticipation of other, more perfect manifestations in the future. In all this, 
no doubt, there is something fated, predetermined, independent of 
each man’s personal will, and yet individual freedom is preserved, for 
everyone is free to use or not to use for himself the universal religious 
heritage of mankind, to enter or not to enter with his own living pow- 
ers into the organic development of the kingdom of God. In any case, 
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the latter is not confined to the subjective moral world of separate 
individuals, but has its own objective reality, its own universal forms 
and laws, and develops through a complex historical process in which 
separate persons play partly an active and partly a passive part. Hence 
the vital significance of the visible church as a formal institution sym- 
bolizing, and to a certain extent realizing, the universal whole in which 
separate persons participate, into which they enter, but that is certainly 
not formed by an arithmetical summation of them or their mechanical 
mass. The collective divinely-human process presupposes and includes 
our personal moral acts, but is not made up of them—and it is its ob- 
jectively organic and super-personal (though not impersonal) character 
that renders possible the suddenness (to us) of its final results, directly 
indicated in the Gospel. Of course, this suddenness is merely relative 
and perfectly compatible with the continuous and predetermined de- 
velopment of the divinely-human organism; in purely physical devel- 
opment, too, inwardly prepared critical moments manifest themselves 
outwardly with the same kind of suddenness. A seed that has filled out 
and germinated in the ground suddenly thrusts out its shoot above the 
surface, and a ripe fruit falls to the ground as suddenly; in a similar way 
the chief phases of God’s kingdom come suddenly, but in the fullness 
of time, i.e., as necessarily prepared by the foregoing process. The 
suddenness does not therefore exclude but, on the contrary, presup- 
poses the active participation of individual forces in the general devel- 
opment of the kingdom of God. 

Thus the apparent contradictions between the inward and the 
outward character of God’s kingdom and between the gradual and the 
sudden realization of it disappear of themselves with the true under- 
standing of the case. As existing for us, the kingdom of God must be 
our own spiritual state, namely, a state of inner union with God. Such 
union reached its individual perfection in the person of the God-man 
Christ, and revealed itself in him as super-individual. A true union with 
another cannot be merely a subjective state; the union of the whole 
man with God cannot be merely personal. The divine or heavenly 
kingdom cannot be simply a psychological fact: it is, first and foremost, 
the eternal and objective truth of positive universal unity. Such unity is 
latent in the natural man too—in the social character of his life, in the 
all-embracing nature of his reason; it is present, but not realized—set 
as a task, but not given as a fact. The fullness of existence perfectly 
united with God through the Son of man is the absolute ideal, the re- 
alization of which began and continues in the world’s history as hu- 
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manity’s common and universal task; all work for it unconsciously and 
involuntarily, but to participate in it freely and consciously is the mor- 
ally social duty of every enlightened Christian. In this aspect of it the 
kingdom of God is constituted not by a simple act of the soul’s union 
with God, but by a complex and all-embracing process—by the spirit- 
ually-physical growth and development of the all-inclusive divine- 
y-human organism in the world. Like all organic growth, it presup- 
poses not merely quantitative continuity (implied in the crude idea of 
accumulating the requisite number of righteous souls for the heavenly 
kingdom) but also qualitative discreteness of forms and degrees. Alt- 
hough the higher of those forms necessarily presuppose the lower, and 
are prepared by them (in the order of genesis), they cannot possibly be 
wholly deduced from the lower, and therefore appear as something 
new and miraculous. 

Once the central idea of true Christianity has been defined, it is 
easy to detect and show up various counterfeits of it prevalent at the 
present day. We will note only the most important and the most perni- 
cious of them. 

Since the kingdom of God comes not as a Deus ex machina,'® but 
is conditioned by the cosmic and historical divinely-human process in 
which God acts only with and through man, the view that man plays a 
merely passive part in the divine work must be recognized as a crude 
counterfeit of Christianity. It is said that man’s whole duty with regard 
to the kingdom of God consists, on the one hand, in slavishly submit- 
ting to the given divine facts (in the visible church) and on the other, 
in waiting inactively for the future final revelation of the kingdom of 
glory—and meanwhile devoting all his activity to pagan and secular 
interests that are not regarded as in any way connected with the work 
of God. For appearances’ sake the view in question is supported by the 
argument that God is everything and man is nothing. But in truth this 
false humility is rebellion against God, for he loved and magnified 
humanity in Christ, from whom Christians must not sever themselves: 
“to them gave he power to become sons of God.” Sons of the king- 
dom of freedom are called to conscious and independent cooperation 
in the work of the Father. The fact that some of them are not yet spit- 
itually of age must be taken into consideration, but not raised to the 
rank of a final and universal principle. 





10. Deus ex machina—a solution, which appears suddenly and unexpectedly, 
to an insoluble problem. 
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The champions of this counterfeit Christianity compare God’s ac- 
tivity in gathering together and building up his kingdom—that is, his 
participation in the growth and development of the divinely-human 
organism—to the manifestations of his omnipotence in the phenome- 
na of nature and events of cosmic life. But in doing so they involve 
themselves in an inner contradiction that betrays the fallaciousness of 
their position. If they think that they must not actively interfere in the 
destinies of God’s kingdom because it is dependent on his will, they 
must not interfere in anything, for everything depends on God’s will. 
And yet they devote all their energies and enthusiasm to arranging all 
kinds of secular affairs, personal, national, and so on. Why this differ- 
ence of attitude? Why do they consider it necessary to help the Al- 
mighty God so zealously in their insignificant little affairs, but do not 
want to help him in his great work? Clearly because they are interested 
in their own concerns but not in his. God’s work is not their affair and 
so they do not care about it. But Christianity wholly consists in the fact 
that God’s work has become the work of man also. This unity between 
God and man is the kingdom of God, which comes only in so far as it 
is realized. Obviously those pseudo-quietists!! preach a false Christi- 
anity. They serve Mammon! the more actively in practice, the more 
passively they submit themselves, in theory, to another master [i.e., 
God]. His greatness and holiness are to them merely a convenient pre- 
text for not thinking of him at all. 

This counterfeit Christianity is generally connected with denying 
all progress and development in the Christian religion. It is a fact that 
many believers in evolution adopt a one-sided and mechanistic inter- 
pretation of it, excluding the action of the higher power and all teleol- 
ogy;'> it is also a fact that many preachers of historical progress un- 
derstand by it man’s endless increase in perfection without God and 
contrary to God. From this an obviously absurd conclusion is hastily 
drawn that the very ideas of development and progress are somehow 
atheistic and anti-Christian. In truth, however, those ideas are specifi- 


11. pseudo-quietist—a “quietist” is one who favors meditation or reflection 
over action, that is, one who seeks sanctification in passive rather than active 
pursuits. Here Solovyov argues for vigorous action and against those he calls 
“pseudo-quietists.” 

12. Mammon—wealth or greed, personified in the New Testament as an evil 
deity. 

13. teleology—the study of design or purpose in creation. 
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cally Christian (or, more exactly, Judeo-Christian); they were first 
brought into men’s minds by the prophets of Israel and the evangelists. 
Both the Eastern and the Western paganism in its highest expres- 
sions—Buddhism and Neo-Platonism—put absolute perfection com- 
pletely outside the historical process that was for them either an end- 
less and purposeless series of accidental changes or a gradual change 
for the worse. Only the Christian (or, what is the same thing, the mes- 
sianic) idea of the kingdom of God gradually revealing itself in the life 
of mankind gives meaning to history and determines the true concep- 
tion of progress. Christianity reveals to mankind not only the ideal of 
absolute perfection but also the way to attain it, and therefore it is es- 
sentially progressive. Consequently, every view that denies this pro- 
gressive element in Christianity is a counterfeit, concealing a pagan 
attitude under a Christian guise. Its purpose—not, of course, always a 
conscious one—is to draw men away from God’s work and to confirm 
them in the bad, worldly reality abolished by Christ, who overcame the 
world. Meanwhile, the supposed Christians are attempting, though 
vainly, to wrest from Christ his victory, by doing their best to support 
secular laws and institutions that have nothing in common with the 
kingdom of God. There is no place for such a conservative attitude in 
true, genuine Christianity, to which both conservatism and radicalism 
as such are essentially foreign. From the standpoint of the Christian 
religion neither the preservation nor the destruction of any secular 
institutions can in itself be of value. If we care about building up the 
kingdom of God, we must accept that which is worthy to serve our 
cause, and reject that which is opposed to it. We must be guided in this 
not by the dead criterion of some abstract -ism but, in accordance with 
St. Paul, by the living criterion of the mind of Christ—if we have it in 
us; and if we have not, we had better not call ourselves Christians. In 
truth those who bear that name must be concerned, not with preserv- 
ing and strengthening at all costs the existing social forms and groups 
in secular Christianity, but with regenerating and transforming them in 
the Christian spirit as far as possible and actually bringing them into 
the sphere of God’s kingdom. 

And so, the idea of the kingdom of God necessarily brings us 
(that is, every sincere and conscientious Christian) to the duty of doing 
what we can for realizing Christian principles in the collective life of 
mankind and transforming all our social institutions and relations in 
the spirit of the higher truth. In other words, it leads us to Christian 
politics. At this point we come across a fresh counterfeit of Christiani- 
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ty or, rather, to a new modification of the old anti-Christian reaction- 
ism in a Christian mask. Christian politics, they say, is a contradictio in 
adjecto;'* Christianity and politics can have nothing in common: “My 
kingdom is not of this world,” etc. But the fact that Christ’s kingdom 
is not of this world by no means implies that it cannot act in the world, 
gain possession of it and rule it. 

[...] In accordance with sound logic, it follows, on the contrary, 
that just because Christ’s kingdom is not of the world but from above, 
it has a right to possess and govern the world. It must be one or the 
other: societies that call themselves Christian must either renounce that 
name, or they must recognize it as their duty to harmonize all their 
political and social relations with Christian principles, i.e., to bring 
them into the sphere of God’s kingdom—and this is precisely in what 
true Christian politics consist. 

If, as the champions of pseudo-Christian individualism assert, all 
social and political institutions are alien and even contrary to Christian- 
ity, true Christians ought to live without any such institutions. But this 
is an obvious absurdity disproved by their own life and activity. If, 
however, social and political forms of life cannot be abolished (for that 
would be equivalent to abolishing man as a social and political being), 
and if, on the other hand, they are as yet far from embodying Christian 
principles, it clearly follows that the task of Christian politics is to per- 
fect these forms and transmute them into realities fit for the kingdom 
of God. 


14. contradictio in adjecto—contradiction in terms. 
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32.3 Pobedonostsev on Democracy and 
Education (1896) 


K. P. Pobyedonostseff, Reflections of a Russian Statesman, trans. Robert Edward 
Crozier (London: Grant Richards, 1898), 26-28, 30-34, 37-40, 43-44, 62-69, 
76-78. Public domain. 





Ever since Peter the Great abolished the Moscow patriar- 
chate and replaced it with the Holy Synod, the Russian church 
rested firmly under the thumb of the state. The empire’s law 
code declared the tsar to be “the supreme defender and preserver 
of the dogmas of the religious faith” and it granted him the right 
to oversee “the orthodoxy of belief and decorum in the holy 
church.” The tsar appointed the head (“chief procurator”) of 
the Holy Synod, the government cabinet responsible for church 
affairs. The Holy Synod controlled doctrine, liturgy, the educa- 
tion of clergy, and religious publishing. 

The Russian church, under the control of the Holy Synod, 
held a privileged position in the Russian Empire. The judicial 
code insisted that “the foremost and dominant faith in the Rus- 
sian Empire is the Christian Orthodox Catholic Eastern Confes- 
sion.”!6 Missionaries from other Christian faiths could not pros- 
elytize in Russia. Only the Orthodox Church could distribute 
religious propaganda. The church under the Synod’s direction 
and the tsar’s consent worked diligently to convert members of 
other Christian confessions and to battle political and religious 
dissenters. 

In 1880 Tsar Alexander II appointed as head of the Holy 
Synod a man who agteed whole-heartedly with this arrange- 
ment—that is, with a Russian church subject to the state and all 
religion subject to the Russian church. He was Konstantin 
Pobedonostsev (1827-1907), the tutor of the future tsars Alexan- 
der ITI and Nicholas II, an accomplished jurist, a long-serving 
government bureaucrat, and a reactionary zealot. 


15. Robert F. Byrnes, Pobedonostsev: His Life and Thought (Bloomington, IN: 
Indiana University Press, 1968), 166. 
16. Ibid., 165. 
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In the words of Robert Warth, Pobedonostsev was a “pas- 
sionless, cynical and humorless ascetic ... a tall, spare, even 
emaciated figure invariably dressed in black, a wizened face and 
balding head, and staring eyes visible through steel-rimmed 
spectacles.” He “emerged during the 1880s as an apostle of reac- 
tion and a firm opponent of any measures that could conceivably 
threaten the autocratic monarchy. He opposed parliamentary 
government (‘the greatest lie of our time’), civil liberties, and 
religious toleration; he supported government censorship, inter- 
nal passports and the Russification of national minorities.” He 
was earnest, hard-working, incorruptible, unrepentantly cynical, 
and misanthropic. Despised by the radical and not-so-radical 
intelligentsia, he survived at least five attempts on his life. 





Figure 157. Konstantin Pobedonostsey, n.d. 


For Pobedonostsev, Orthodox Christianity was a consetva- 
tive ideology opposed to change and new ideas. Orthodoxy, al- 
lied with the government, served to protect fallen, sinful humans 


17. Robert D. Warth, “Pobedonostsev, Konstantin Petrovich,” in The Mod- 
ern Encyclopedia of Russian and Soviet History (Gulf Breeze, FL: Academic Interna- 
tional Press, 1976), 28:141. 
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from their baser instincts. The faith bore an obligation to protect 
truth, which meant fierce battles against secularism, reform, rev- 
olution of any sort, and other Christian confessions, especially 
Lutheranism and Roman _ Catholicism, both of which 
Pobedonostsev detested nearly as much as Judaism. The “Yids,” 
he explained in an antisemitic letter to Feodor Dostoevsky, are 
“at the root of the revolutionary socialist movement and of regi- 
cide, they own the periodical press, they have in their hands the 
financial markets, the people as a whole fall into financial slavery 
to them; they even control the principles of contemporary sci- 
ence and strive to place it outside Christianity.” ¥ 

Pobedonoststev’s fear of other faiths, his reactionary politics, 
and his view of humanity as sinful and easily duped, convinced 
him that any form of government by the people was a danger- 
ously naive undertaking, ignorant of human frailties and destined 
to encourage evil in the world. Democracy, he claims in the work 
below, is a malicious fallacy, a theory that cannot succeed and will 
make those people it ostensibly serves its victims. Here 
Pobedonostsev framed attempts at reform, social justice, and 
liberalized governance as the work of Satan, the “Father of Lies” 
whom Orthodoxy must ever oppose. 


* Democracy * 

What is this freedom by which so many minds are agitated; which 
inspires so many insensate actions, so many wild speeches; which leads 
the people so often to misfortune? In the democratic sense of the 
word, freedom is the right of political power, or, to express it other- 
wise, the right to participate in the government of the state. This uni- 
versal aspiration for a shate in government has no constant limitations, 
and seeks no definite issue, but incessantly extends. [...] Forever ex- 
tending its base, the new democracy now aspires to universal suf- 
frage—a fatal error, and one of the most remarkable in the history of 
mankind. By this means, the political power so passionately demanded 
by democracy would be shattered into a number of infinitesimal bits, of 
which each citizen acquires a single one. What will he do with it, then? 
How will he employ it? In the result it has undoubtedly been shown that 


18. Byrnes, 205. 
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in the attainment of this aim democracy violates its sacred formula of 
“freedom indissolubly joined with equality.” It is shown that this ap- 
parently equal distribution of “freedom” among all involves the total 
destruction of equality. Each vote, representing an inconsiderable 
fragment of power, by itself signifies nothing; an aggregation of votes 
alone has a relative value. The result may be likened to the general 
meetings of shareholders in public companies. By themselves individu- 
als are ineffective, but he who controls a number of these fragmentary 
forces is master of all power and directs all decisions and dispositions. 
We may well ask in what consists the superiority of democracy. Eve- 
tywhere the strongest man becomes master of the state; sometimes a 
fortunate and resolute general, sometimes a monarch or administrator 
with knowledge, dexterity, a clear plan of action, and a determined will. 
In a democracy, the real rulers are the dexterous manipulators of votes, 
with their placemen, the mechanics who so skillfully operate the hidden 
springs that move the puppets in the area of democratic elections. Men 
of this kind are ever ready with loud speeches lauding equality; in reality, 
they rule the people as any despot or military dictator might rule it. The 
extension of the right to participate in elections is regarded as progress 
and as the conquest of freedom by democratic theorists, who hold that 
the more numerous the participants in political rights, the greater is the 
probability that all will employ this right in the interests of the public 
welfare, and for the increase of the freedom of the people. Experience 
proves a very different thing. The history of mankind bears witness that 
the most necessary and fruitful reforms—the most durable 
measures—emanated from the supreme will of statesmen, or from a 
minority enlightened by lofty ideas and deep knowledge, and that, on the 
contrary, the extension of the representative principle is accompanied 
by an abasement of political ideas and the vulgarization of opinions in 
the mass of the electors. It shows also that this extension—in great 
states—was inspired by secret aims to the centralization of power, or led 
directly to dictatorship. In France, universal suffrage was suppressed 
with the end of the terror, and was re-established twice merely to affirm 
the autocracy of the two Napoleons. In Germany, the establishment of 
universal suffrage served merely to strengthen the high authority of a 
famous statesman!? who had acquired popularity by the success of his 
policy. What its ultimate consequences will be, Heaven only knows! 


19. famous statesman—Otto von Bismarck, who served as chancellor of a 
united Germany from 1871 to 1890. 
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The manipulation of votes in the game of democracy is of the 
commonest occurrence in most European states, and its falsehood, it 
would seem, has been exposed to all; yet few dare openly to rebel 
against it. The unhappy people must bear the burden, while the press, 
herald of a suppositious public opinion, stifles the cry of the people. 
[...] 

The faculty of seizing and assimilating on faith these abstract ideas 
has spread among the mass, and become infectious, more especially to 
men insufficiently or superficially educated, who constitute the great 
majority everywhere. This tendency of the people is exploited with 
success by politicians who seek power; the art of creating generalities 
serves for them as a most convenient instrument. All deduction pro- 
ceeds by the path of abstraction; from a number of facts the immateri- 
al are eliminated, the essential elements collated, classified, and general 
formulas deduced. It is plain that the justice and value of these formu- 
las depend on how many of the premises are essential, and how many 
of those eliminated are irrelevant. The speed and ease with which ab- 
stract conclusions are arrived at are explained by the unceremonious 
methods observed in this process of selection of relevant facts and in 
their treatment. Hence the great success of orators, and the extraordi- 
nary effect of the abstractions that they cast to the people. The crowd 
is easily attracted by commonplaces and generalities invested in sono- 
rous phrases; it cares nothing for proof that is inaccessible to it; thus is 
formed unanimity of thought, a unanimity fictitious and visionary, but 
in its consequences actual enough. This is called the “voice of the peo- 
ple,” with the pendant,” the “voice of God.” It is a deplorable error. 
The ease with which men are drawn by commonplaces leads every- 
where to extreme demoralization of public thought, and to the weak- 
ening of the political sense of the people. [...] 

[...] Among the falsest of political principles is the principle of the 
sovereignty of the people, the principle that all power issues from the 
people, and is based on the national will—a principle that has unhappily 
become mote firmly established since the time of the French Revolution. 
Thence proceeds the theory of parliamentarism, which, up to the pre- 
sent day, has deluded much of the so-called intelligentsia, and unhappily 
infatuated certain foolish Russians. It continues to maintain its hold on 





20. pendant—here “pendant” means something supplemental. Pobedonot- 
stev criticizes those who equate the “voice of the people” with “the voice of 


God.” 
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many minds with the obstinacy of a narrow fanaticism, although every 
day its falsehood is exposed more clearly to the world. 

In what does the theory of parliamentarism consist? It is supposed 
that the [mass of] people in its assemblies makes its own law and elects 
responsible officers to execute its will. Such is the ideal conception. Its 
immediate realization is impossible. The historical development of 
society necessitates that local communities increase in numbers and 
complexity; that separate races be assimilated, or, retaining their poli- 
ties and languages, unite under a single flag; that territory extend in- 
definitely; under such conditions direct government by the people is 
impracticable. The [mass of] people must, therefore, delegate its right 
of power to its representatives, and invest them with administrative 
autonomy. These representatives in turn cannot govern immediately, 
but are compelled to elect a still smaller number of trustworthy per- 
sons—ministers—to whom they entrust the preparation and execution 
of the laws, the apportionment and collection of taxes, the appoint- 
ment of subordinate officials, and the disposition of the militant forc- 
es. 

In the abstract this mechanism is quite symmetrical: for its proper 
operation many conditions are essential. The working of the political 
machine is based on impersonal forces constantly acting and com- 
pletely balanced. It may act successfully only when the delegates of the 
people abdicate their personalities; when on the benches of parliament 
sit mechanical fulfillers of the people’s behests; when the ministers of 
state remain impersonal, absolute executors of the will of the majority; 
when the elected representatives of the people are capable of under- 
standing precisely, and executing conscientiously, the program of ac- 
tivity, mathematically expressed, which has been delivered to them. 
Given such conditions the machine would work exactly, and would 
accomplish its purpose. The law would actually embody the will of the 
people; administrative measures would actually emanate from parlia- 
ment; the pillars of the state would rest actually on the elective assem- 
blies, and each citizen would directly and consciously participate in the 
management of public affairs. 

Such is the theory. Let us look at the practice. Even in the classic 
countries of parliamentarism it would satisfy not one of the conditions 
enumerated. The elections in no way express the will of the electors. 
The popular representatives are in no way restricted by the opinions of 
their constituents, but are guided by their own views and considera- 
tions, modified by the tactics of their opponents. In reality, ministers 
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are autocratic, and they rule, rather than are ruled by, parliament. They 
attain power and lose power, not by virtue of the will of the people, 
but through immense personal influence, or the influence of a strong 
party that places them in power, or drives them from it. They dispose 
of the force and resources of the nation at will, they grant immunities 
and favors, they maintain a multitude of idlers at the expense of the 
people, and they fear no censure while they enjoy the support in par- 
liament of a majority that they maintain by the distribution of bounties 
from the rich tables that the state has put at their disposal. In reality, 
the ministers are as irresponsible as the representatives of the people. 
Mistakes, abuse of power, and arbitrary acts are of daily occurrence, yet 
how often do we hear of the grave responsibility of a minister? It may 
be once in fifty years a minister is tried for his crimes, with a result 
contemptible when compared with the celebrity gained by the solemn 
procedure. [...] 

In our time, nothing is so rare as men imbued with a feeling of 
solidarity with the people, ready for labor and self-sacrifice for the 
public good; this is the ideal nature, but such natures are little inclined 
to come into contact with the baseness of the world. He who, in the 
consciousness of duty, is capable of disinterested service of the com- 
munity, does not descend to the soliciting of votes, or the crying of his 
own praise at election meetings in loud and vulgar phrases. Such men 
manifest their strength in their own work, in a small circle of congenial 
friends, and scorn to seek popularity in the noisy marketplace. If they 
approach the crowd, it is not to flatter it, or to pander to its basest 
instincts and tendencies, but to condemn its follies and expose its de- 
pravity. To men of duty and honor the procedure of elections is repel- 
lent; the only men who regard it without abhorrence are selfish, egois- 
tic natures, who wish thereby to attain their personal ends. To acquire 
popularity such men have little scruple in assuming the mask of ardor 
for the public good. They cannot and must not be modest, for with 
modesty they would not be noticed or spoken of. By their positions, 
and by the parts they have chosen, they are forced to be hypocrites and 
liars; they must cultivate, fraternize with, and be amiable to their op- 
ponents to gain their suffrages; they must lavish promises, knowing 
that they cannot fulfill them; and they must pander to the basest 
tendencies and prejudices of the masses to acquite majorities for 
themselves. What honorable nature would accept such a role? Describe 
it in a novel, the reader would be repelled, but in elections the same 
reader gives his vote to the living artiste in the same role. [...] 
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In theory, the elected candidate must be the favorite of the major- 
ity; in fact, he is the favorite of a minority, sometimes very small, but 
representing an organized force, while the majority, like sand, has no 
coherence, and is therefore incapable of resisting the clique and the 
faction. In theory, the election favors the intelligent and capable; in 
reality, it favors the pushing and impudent. It might be thought that 
education, experience, conscientiousness in work, and wisdom in af- 
fairs would be essential requirements in the candidate; in reality, 
whether these qualities exist or not, they are in no way needed in the 
struggle of the election, where the essential qualities are audacity, a 
combination of impudence and oratory, and even some vulgarity, 
which invariably acts on the masses; modesty, in union with delicacy of 
feeling and thought, is worth nothing. [...] 

[...] It is sad to think that even in Russia there are men who aspire 
to the establishment of this falsehood among us; that our professors 
glorify to their young pupils representative government as the ideal of 
political science; that our newspapers pursue it in their articles and 
feuilletons,*! under the name of justice and order, without troubling to 
examine without prejudice the working of the parliamentary machine. 
Yet even where centuries have sanctified its existence, faith already 
decays; the liberal intelligentsia exalts it, but the people groan under its 
despotism and recognize its falsehood. We may not see, but our chil- 
dren and grandchildren assuredly will see, the overthrow of this idol, 
which contemporary thought in its vanity continues still to worship. 


* Press © 

From the day that man first fell,*? falsehood has ruled the 
world—tuled it in human speech, in the practical business of life, in all 
its relations and institutions. But never did the Father of Lies”? spin 
such webs of falsehood of every kind, as in this restless age when we 
hear so many falsehoods uttered everywhere on truth. With the grow- 
ing complexity of social problems increases the number of relations 
and institutions pervaded with falsehood through and through. At 
evety step appears some splendid edifice bearing the legend, “Here is 
truth.” Do you enter, you tread on falsehoods at every step. Would 
you expose the falsehoods that have angered you, the world will turn 


21. feuilleton—a newspaper or magazine. 
22. the day that man first fell—the day that Adam first sinned. 
23. Father of Lies—Satan. 
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on you with anger greater still, and bid you trust and preach that this is 
truth, and truth unassailable. 

Thus we are bidden to believe that the judgments of newspapers 
and periodicals, the judgments of the so-called press, are the expres- 
sion of public opinion. This, too, is a falsehood. The press is one of 
the falsest institutions of our time. [...] 

In our age the judgment of others has assumed an organized form, 
and calls itself public opinion. Its organ and representative is the press. 
In truth, the importance of the press is immense, and may be regarded 
as the most characteristic fact of our time—more characteristic even 
than our remarkable discoveries and inventions in the realm of tech- 
nical science. No government, no law, no custom can withstand its 
destructive activity when, from day to day, through the course of years, 
the press repeats and disseminates among the people its condemna- 
tions of institutions or of men. 

What is the secret of this strength? Certainly not the novelties and 
sensations with which the newspaper is filled, but its declared poli- 
cy—the political and philosophical ideas propagated in its articles, and 
selection and classification of its news and rumors, and the peculiar 
illumination that it casts up on them. The newspaper has usurped the 
position of judicial observer of the events of the day; it judges not only 
the actions and words of men, but affects a knowledge of their unex- 
pressed opinions, their intentions, and their enterprises; it praises and 
condemns at discretion; it incites some, threatens others; drags to the 
pillory** one, and others exalts as idols to be adored and examples 
worthy of the emulation of all. In the name of public opinion it be- 
stows rewards on some, and punishes others with the severity of ex- 
communication. The question naturally occurs: Who are these repre- 
sentatives of this terrible power, public opinion? From where is de- 
rived their right and authority to rule in the name of the community, to 
demolish existing institutions, and to proclaim new ideals of ethics and 
legislation? [...] 

Any vagabond babbler or unacknowledged genius, any enterpris- 
ing tradesman with his own money or with the money of others, may 
found a newspaper, even a great newspaper. He may attract a host of 
writers and feuilletonists,> ready to deliver judgment on any subject at 


24. pillory—an instrument of punishment, consisting of a wooden frame in 
which the one being punished inserts head and hands. 
25. fenilletonists—newspaper columnists or critics. 
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a moment’s notice; he may hire illiterate reporters to keep him sup- 
plied with rumors and scandals. His staff is then complete. From that 
day he sits in judgment on all the world, on ministers and administra- 
tors, on literature and art, on finance and industry. It is true that the 
new journal becomes a power only when it is sold in the market—that 
is, when it circulates among the public. For this talent is needed, and 
the matter published must be attractive and congenial for the readers. 
Here, we might think, was some guarantee of the moral value of the 
undertakinge—men of talent will not serve a feeble or contemptible 
editor or publisher; the public will not support a newspaper that is not 
a faithful echo of public opinion. This guarantee is fictitious. Experi- 
ence proves that money will attract talent under any conditions, and 
that talent is ready to write as its paymaster requires. Experience 
proves that the most contemptible persons—tretired moneylenders, 
Jewish brokers, newsvendors, and bankrupt gamblers—may found 
newspapers, secure the services of talented writers, and place their 
editions on the market as organs of public opinion. The healthy taste 
of the public is not to be relied on. The great mass of readers, idlers 
for the most part, is ruled less by a few healthy instincts than by a base 
and despicable hankering for idle amusement; and the support of the 
people may be secured by any editor who provides for the satisfaction 
of these hankerings, for the love of scandal, and for intellectual pruri- 
ence of the basest kind. Of this we meet with evidence daily; even in 
our own capital no search is necessary to find it; it is enough to note 
the supply and demand at the newsvendors’ shops, and at the railway 
stations. All of us have observed the triviality of conversation in socie- 
ty; in provincial towns, in the government capitals, the recreations of 
the people are well-known—gambling, scandal, and anecdotes are the 
chief. Even conversation on the so-called social and political questions 
takes in a great measure the form of censure and aphorisms, plentifully 
supplemented with scandal and anecdote. This is a rich and fruitful soil 
for the tradesmen of literature, and there, as poisonous fungi, spring 
up organs of calumny, ephemeral and permanent, impudently extolling 
themselves as organs of public opinion. [...] The great part which in the 
idle life of government towns is played by anonymous letters and 
lampoons, which, unhappily, are so common among us, is played in the 
newspaper by “correspondence,” sent from various quarters or com- 
posed in the editorial offices, by the reports and rumors invented by 
ignorant reporters, and by the atrocious practice of blackmailing, often 
the strongest weapon of the newspaper press. Such a paper may flourish, 
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attain consideration as an organ of public opinion, and be immensely 
remunerative to its owners, while no paper conducted on firm moral 
principles, or founded to meet the healthier instincts of the people, 
could compete with it for a moment. 

[...] It is hard to imagine a despotism mote irresponsible and vio- 
lent than the despotism of printed words. Is it not strange and irrational, 
then, that those who struggle most for the preservation of this despot- 
ism are the impassioned champions of freedom, the ferocious enemies 
of legal restrictions and of all interference by the established authority. 
We cannot help remembering those wise men who went mad because 
they knew of their wisdom. 


¢ Public education ¢ 

[...] Take, for instance, the phrases, repeated to weariness among 
us, and everywhere: free education, obligatory attendance, the restriction of 
child-labor during the years of obligatory attendance. There can be no question 
that learning is light, and that ignorance is darkness, but in the applica- 
tion of this rule we must take care to be ruled by common sense, and so 
to abstain from violating that freedom of which we hear so much, and 
which out legislators so ruthlessly restrict. Inspired by an idle saying that 
the schoolmaster won the battle of Sadowa,?° we multiply our model 
schools and schoolmasters, ignoring the requirements both of children 
and of parents, of climate, and of nature itself. [...] [A]ll schools are 
repugnant to those driven to them by force, under threats of punish- 
ment, or that are organized, in ignorance of the people’s tastes and 
necessities, on the fantasies of doctrinaires. In such schools the work 
becomes mechanical; the school resembles an office with all the for- 
mality and weariness that office life involves. The legislator is satisfied 
when he has founded and organized in certain localities a certain 
number of similar institutions adorned with the inscription “school.” 
For these establishments money must be raised; attendance is secured 
under penalty; a great staff of inspectors is organized whose duty it is to 
see that parents and poor and working men send their children to school 
at the established age. Already all governments have transgressed the 
line at which public instruction begins to show its reverse side. Eve- 
tywhere official education flourishes at the expense of that real educa- 


26. the schoolmaster won the battle of Sadowa—a quotation by Helmeth von 
Moltke, who attributed Prussian military success to the country’s educational 
system and highly educated populace. 
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tion in the sphere of domestic, professional, and social life, which is a 
vital element of success. 

But infinite evil has been wrought by the prevalent confusion of 
knowledge and power. Seduced by the fantasy of universal enlighten- 
ment, we misname education a certain sum of knowledge acquired by 
completing the courses of schools, skillfully elaborated in the studies 
of pedagogues. Having organized our school thus, we isolate it from 
life, and secure by force the attendance of children whom we subject 
to a process of intellectual training in accordance with our program. 
But we ignore or forget that the mass of the children whom we edu- 
cate must earn their daily bread, a labor for which the abstract notions 
on which our programs are constructed will be vain; while in the inter- 
ests of some imaginary knowledge we withhold that training in pro- 
ductive labor, which alone will bear fruit. Such are the results of our 
complex educational system, and such are the causes of the aversion 
with which the masses regard our schools, for which they can find no 
use. 

The vulgar conception of education is true enough, but unhappily 
it is disregarded in the organization of the modern school. In the pop- 
ular mind the function of a school is to teach the elements of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and, in union with these, the duty of knowing, 
loving, and fearing God, of loving our native land, and of honoring 
our parents. These are the elements of knowledge and the sentiments 
that together form the basis of conscience in man, and give to him the 
moral strength needed for the preservation of his equilibrium in life, 
for the maintenance of struggle with the evil impulses of his nature 
and with the evil sentiments and temptations of the mind. [...] 
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32.4 Petition on Women to Sobor (1917-1918) 


“The Office of Deaconess: Letter to the Russian Orthodox Church Council of 
1917-1918,” trans. William G. Wagner, in Russian Women, 1698-1917: Expert- 
ence and Expression, an Anthology of Sources, ed. Robin Bisha, Jehanne M Gheith, 
Christine Holden, and William Wagner (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University 

Press, 2002), 283-286. Used by permission of Indiana University Press. 


It was not uncommon in the early Christian church for 
women to serve as “deaconesses,” ministering and providing 
religious instruction to other women in the flock. A number of 
Protestant churches in Western Europe revived the office during 
the 1800s; a proposal to do the same surfaced in the Russian 
church in the 1830s, and similar proposals were submitted inter- 
mittently in the following decades by church reformers and some 
nuns. William Wegner, who translated the following document, 
notes that Russian advocates of restoring the office disagreed 
about the specifics of deaconesses’ roles. 

Opponents offered several arguments against restoration: 
such an office was incompatible with the subservient position 
the Apostle Paul advocated for women, it violated canonical rules, 
and it was a foreign innovation. The Russian Holy Synod came 
close to restoring the office in 1911, but it deferred the issue to a 
future church council—a sobor—which finally met in 1917 and 
1918.2” 

The following selection is a petition to this council from one 
Liudmila Semenova Gerasimova, who marshaled political and 
spiritual arguments in favor of appointing deaconesses. Her ar- 
guments reference both democratic ideals and notions of equal 
tights, as well as her sense that women possess special gifts, in- 
cluding a “mystical religious feeling” particular to their sex. 
Many readers of her petition would have been shocked by her 
contention that “[m]Jonastic institutions have lost their signifi- 
cance, and settlements of female intelligentsia will find their best 
use in the cultural-educational religious mission of the village 
deaconess.” 


27. See section “Russian Revolution” in Part IV of Essential Texts. See also 
section “33. Russian Revolution” in this volume. 
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° Petition ° 

With this petition I have the honor of most humbly requesting the 
local council to permit me to assume the office of deaconess of the 
Russian church, and for this purpose I ask the council to resolve the 
question now before it regarding the restoration of the institution of 
deaconess on the basis of the ancient ecclesiastical order existing dur- 
ing the time of John [Chrysostom]. This action is demanded by the 
cultural-historical mission of Russia, the good of the state and the 
people, and the good of all humanity. 


* Basis of the petition 

1. Woman is cast by human fate as the Holy Virgin severing the 
head of the serpent, the intermediary between God and people, and as 
a moral force. She is the bearer of Christian love and mercy, assuming 
a spirit for others, a fact confirmed by the actuality of the moral order 
in life. Equality of rights within a democratic political order demands 
equality of rights for women within the church, and not a division 
whereby men are preachers of the word of God both inside and out- 
side the church, and women only outside the church. With Christ, 
there are no outcasts and female slaves with lords, and there are not 
people of the male and female sex, but God is in everyone. The slavery 
of women is a perversion of Christianity. As a mother and an educator, 
a woman lays the foundation of a child’s moral and religious principles, 
but a slave will produce neither heroes of the spirit nor heroic citizens. 
Moral decay, the desertion of soldiers, and anarchy represent the moral 
failure of the church, resulting from the evasion of its duty to provide 


a moral Christian education to its flock and from the slavery of women. 


It is necessary to raise women up to the heights of moral authority 
appropriate to them in order to yield the widest possible Christian 
education. Christ himself revealed to women [word unclear] the deep- 
est essence of his teaching and gave to Mary his blessing of the 
knowledge of God. The whole Gospel is an annunciation to the Virgin 
of her liberation from the chains of Old Testament law. St. Phoebe*® 


28. Sz Phoebe—the apostle Paul mentions Phoebe in Romans 16:1-2: “I 
commend to you out sister Phoebe, a deacon of the church at Cenchreae, so 
that you may welcome her in the Lord as is fitting for the saints, and help her 
in whatever she may require from you, for she has been a benefactor of many 
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and the Apostle Thecla”? were equally the collaborators of the Apostle 
Paul.*° Our national genius, a gift to us from the Holy Spirit, has de- 
creed a moral ideal in the person of the Russian woman. Due to the 
physical sensitivity and nervousness and the psychological subtlety of 
her constitution, a woman possesses the most perfect capacity for in- 
stinctive understanding and is the bearer of mystical religious feeling. I 
have factual evidence of Christ’s having called me to the 
above-mentioned mission. Can one dare to resist the Spirit of God? If 
a German princess has received the right to organize a society of dea- 
conesses,*! then can a Russian woman be denied this request? 

2. What will women do in their spiritual mission for the people, 
the church, the state, and humanity? Given the darkness and ignorance 
of the people, women will engage in culturally enlightening activity in a 
religious spirit that corresponds to the mystical feeling in the spirit of 
the Russian people, in particular in such areas as agriculture, medicine, 
crafts, and useful trades for the countryside. To overcome blind ritual 
and the abyss beyond it of the collapse of morality in life and the ig- 
norance of the Gospels and of Christ, women will proclaim the Chris- 
tian truths of the knowledge of God and undertake the moral and spit- 
itual enlightenment of the people. Women also will engage in eco- 
nomic-managerial activity in the church, the organization of the parish, 
charitable activity, [and] the declaration of the joyful news of the Gos- 
pels to adults, youth, and children and its proclamation to female 


and of myself as well.” (NRSV) 

29. Thecla—the apocryphal Acts of Paul and Thecla, set during Paul’s first 
missionary journey, tells the story of Thecla, a virgin of noble birth in Iconium 
(in modern Turkey), whose mother and fiancé seek to undermine her determi- 
nation to follow Paul’s call to live a life of chastity. Thecla’s mother convinces 
the governor to expel Paul and to burn Thecla at the stake. Thecla is saved 
when God sends a storm to douse the flames. 

30. Panw/—Wagnet calls attention to the significance of citing Paul here: op- 
ponents of expanding women’s roles in the church often reference Paul’s 
teaching in support of their views. 

31. society of deaconesses—Wagner concludes that this reference is to Grand 
Princess Elizaveta Fedorovna, a sister of Empress Alexandra of Russia, who 
established the Marfo-Mariinsky Convent (Martha-Mary Cloister of Mercy) in 
Moscow. The convent’s nuns ministered to the sick and wounded, particularly 
to soldiers wounded in war. Elizaveta strongly advocated restoring the office 
of deaconess, winning support for her cause from Metropolitan Vladimir of 
Moscow (1898-1912). 
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Christian lay students. Women also will participate in the liturgy and 
the management of the church economy. Monastic institutions have 
lost their significance, and settlements of female intelligentsia will find 
their best use in the cultural-educational religious mission of the village 
deaconess. The people thirst for faith and for Christ. Due to the vast 
spaces of our motherland, a priest cannot serve the mass of parishion- 
ers. The deaconess is his collaborator; she is present to administer the 
last rites to someone who is dying and is caught on the road, and she 
gives timely help of one kind or another. Taken together, all these ac- 
tivities of the deaconess have tremendous state significance because 
they represent the organization of Russia on the basis of the principles 
of an internal moral order, that is, the construction of a building on a 
stone foundation, on a Christian stone foundation, which alone can 
support all of humanity. The historical mission of Russia, a spiritu- 
al-Christian one, is to show Christ to the world. Without it, Russia will 
lose its right to exist and the people will be excluded from the midst of 
the living. The responsibility for the fate of Russia and of humanity 
rests on you. Now, in these dreadful, fateful moments, women stand 
guard over the fates of Russia and the world. Woe to you if you turn 
them aside. 

Believing in God the Father; the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God; and the Divine Holy Spirit, 

With the mercy of God, 

Slave of the Lord, a Christian person of the Body of Christ, 

Deaconess of the heavenly church, daughter of a deceased priest, 

Writer-journalist, 

Specialist in agriculture, Sister of Mercy, 

Liudmila Gerasimova 

Petrograd 

Transfiguration Street, house 3, apartment 13 
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33. Russian Revolution 


he introduction to this section can be found in the com- 

panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 

Eastern Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 
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33.1 Church Sobor’s Response to the Decree 
(1918) 


James W. Cunningham, The Gates of Hell: The Great Sobor of the Russian Orthodox 

Church, 1917-1918 (Minneapolis: Minnesota Mediterranean and East European 

Monographs, University of Minnesota, 2002), 306-308. Used by permission of 
Modern Greek Studies, University of Minnesota. 


Two subcommittees of the church sobor—the Commission 
on Relations of Church to State and the Commission on Ecclesi- 
astical Properties and Economy—issued the following response 
to the decree of the People’s Commissars, the body created by 
the Bolsheviks to restructure Russia. 





Figure 158. Holy Sobor, 1917 


In these days through which Russia is living, there has been an 
unprecedented outbreak of violence from one end of the country to 
another, to the grief and turmoil of the people. This violence has been 
initiated against the church, organizations of society, and individuals by 
those currently wielding power. 

[The current power] does not limit itself to confiscations, sacrilege, 
or mocking the clergy; it arrests and murders them. Those wielding 
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power have the audacity to contemplate the very destruction of the 
Orthodox Church. To fulfill their satanic scheme, the Soviet of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars! now has issued a decree in which they have sepa- 
rated the church from the state and legalized an open persecution of 
the Orthodox Church, and likewise all religious societies, Christian and 
non-Christian. Not abhorring deceitfulness, these enemies of Christ 
falsely expect to achieve their aims under the guise of being zealots for 
total religious freedom. In welcoming every activity that broadens 
freedom of conscience, the sobor points out at this time that the effect 
of said decree will be that the freedom of the Orthodox Church and 
the freedom of all other religious unions and communities will come to 
nothing. Under the pretense of separating the church from the state 
the Soviet of People’s Commissars is attempting to compromise the 
very existence of the church, ecclesiastical foundations, and the clergy. 

In view of the alienation of ecclesiastical properties, the decree in 
question strives to destroy religious education and religious services. It 
proclaims that no ecclesiastical-religious society has the right to pos- 
sess property and that all property held in Russia by ecclesiastical and 
religious organizations has become, according to the decree, the peo- 
ple’s possessions. In that way all Orthodox churches and monastic 
cloisters, in which rest all the relics of revered Orthodox saints, have 
become the property of every citizen, regardless of religious persuasion. 
Christians, Jews, Muslims, even pagans have equal access to the most 
sacred items reserved for divine services—the holy cross, the Holy 
Gospels, the consecrated vessels, the sacred miracle-working icons. 
They have now been put at the disposal of government authorities 
who can hand them over or not hand them over for church use to 
whomever they choose. 

Let the Orthodox people understand that they stand to lose the 
churches of God and their sacred relics. Once all the holdings of the 
church have been confiscated, it will be impossible to dedicate any- 
thing at all for its use, since everything dedicated can be seized, ac- 
cording to the purpose of the decree. The support of churches, mon- 
asteries, and the clergy itself will be impossible. 

That is not all. The seizure of the press has prevented the very 
possibility of the church’s independent publication of Gospels, and of 
any clerical or liturgical books in sufficient numbers or without defect. 


1. Soviet of People’s Commisars—the executive body of the new Soviet gov- 
ernment, which originally consisted of sixteen people. 
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Besides that, the decree infringes on the pastors of the church. It 
states that no one may respond to his religious calling, if it distracts 
him from his civil obligations. That means they are obliged to perform 
military duty, which is forbidden to clergy in the eighty-third apostolic 
canon. In addition to that, the servant of the altar is forbidden to edu- 
cate the people. The very expounding of the law of God can be un- 
dertaken neither in state schools nor in private schools. 

Likewise they have vowed to close all religious educational institu- 
tions. The churches are closed and cannot be used by their own pas- 
tors. 

The decree states that no government activity, or legal activity, or 
public undertaking can be accompanied by any religious rites or cere- 
monies. In so doing, the decree sacrilegiously tears asunder all connec- 
tion between the government and any manifestation of religious faith. 

On the basis of the above enumerated facts, the Holy Sobor de- 
crees that: 

1. In view of the law on freedom of conscience, the decree 
on separation of church and state issued by the Soviet of People’s 
Commissats reveals itself to be a fraudulent transgression on eve- 
ty facet of the life of the Orthodox Church and is an act of open 
persecution against it. 

2. Every participation in putting into effect that decree hostile 
to the church, or any attempt to introduce into life anything in- 
compatible with the Orthodox Church, will bring on the perpe- 
trators the penalty of excommunication from the church in ac- 
cordance with the seventy-third canon of the holy apostles and 
the thirteenth canon of the Seventh Ecumenical Council. 

Mindful of the prayers of the holy martyrs through whom many times 
the efforts of the people have saved Russia, the Sobor summons all the 
Orthodox people, both now and of old, to gather around their 
churches and monastic cloisters for the defense of desecrated sacred 
places. The pastors and sheep of the flock of Christ will suffer abuse, 
but God will not be mocked. Let the stern judgment of God be on the 
audacious blasphemers and persecutors of the church. And let all its 
faithful children bear in mind that it is our obligation to bear the strug- 
gle against dark activities of the sons of perdition, as Orthodox and 
Russians good and holy, for everyone, without which life itself would 
hold no purpose for us. 
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34. Soviet Propaganda 


illiam Husband, a scholar of religion in the Soviet Un- 

ion, has written extensively about the Bolsheviks’ ef- 

forts to replace religion with science—to create a new, 
ptagmatic, scientific “mass consciousness.” Antireligious prop- 
agandists in the early 1920s 


generally incorporated science into their curricula of lectures, 
and elementary explanations of meteorology, electricity, and 
common scientific principles became a regular feature in peri- 
odicals. As one Soviet newspaper summarized matters in 1923, 
to teach the scientific history of humanity was, by definition, to 
conduct antireligious propaganda. Party publications repeat- 
edly asserted that illustrated articles on evolution, human ges- 
tation, geology, and the similarities of Orthodox beliefs to those 
found in other cultures conveyed basic information that chal- 
lenged Christian faith.! 


Bolshevik publications in the early 1920s 


gleefully reported when priests tried to produce rain and failed 
or when an unmarried female bore a clergyman a son after 
he ’stared into her eyes.’ More soberly they pointed out that 
peasants regularly went hungry several months a year but still 


1. William B. Husband, Godless Communists: Atheism and Society in Soviet Russia, 
1917-1932 (DeKalb, IL: Northern Illinois University Press, 2000), 74. 
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contributed bread to the church, or they noted that the pay of 
the priest for one yeat was equal to the cost of a tractor.” 


Health educators warned that Communion spoons, the exchange 
of ritual kisses, and touching holy objects spread tuberculosis, 
syphilis, scarlet fever, and diphtheria. 

The most interesting and vigorous antireligious efforts were 
those conducted by the League of the Militant Godless, an or- 
ganization affiliated with (but not quite controlled by) the Soviet 
state, whose members in the early 1920s trashed the interiors of 
churches. Later in the decade, writes Daniel Peris, the League 
organized 


demonstrations, speeches, discussion “circles,” lectures, “eve- 
nings,” plays, “godless corners,” and “wall newspapers” in 
public places. Councils orchestrated “public” meetings to de- 
mand the closure of churches, the prohibition of bell ringing, 
and the seizure of church bells for industrialization. Prosperous 
League councils might create an antireligious museum in a 
former church, or at least antireligious displays in the local his- 
tory museum. The League’s central council also sponsored ta- 
dio broadcasts and administered a central antireligious muse- 
um in Moscow.* 


Peris argues that the League’s anticlerical propaganda 


took advantage of the population’s ambivalent attitude toward 
the local priest, who was seen as necessary for the performance 
of rituals but was often resented for living off the villagers. Alt- 
hough the terms of the clergy-parishioner relationship had 
changed dramatically as a_ result of the Revolu- 
tion—parishioners now controlled the parish, and clergy in 
general were under siege—the regime brought its prerevolu- 
tionary attitudes and prejudices to the propaganda directed at 
the clergy. Propaganda organs in the 1920s provided an unend- 
ing stream of verse, fiction, caricatures, and supposed news 
accounts ridiculing and attacking priests. 


The state itself offered gloomy portrayals of those oppressed 
by religion, coupled with happy visions of prosperous peasants 


2. Ibid., 79. 

3. Ibid., 75. 

4. Daniel Peris, Storming the Heavens: The Soviet League of the Militant Godless 
(Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1998), 69. 

5. Ibid., 76. 
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finding meaning through agriculture rather than prayer, students 
finding truth in school rather than church, and converted priests 
engaged in social service rather than ecclesiastic liturgies. 

In other words, eliminating religion was not sufficient; reli- 
gion had to be replaced by something else. 
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34.1.1 Mother of God as a Pagan Remnant (1930) 


“Kul’t bogoroditsy: bozhestvennaia mat’ i bozhestvennyi mladenets,” in A. A. 
Zakharova et. al., Atlas po istorii religii, (Moscow: Ateist, 1930): 181-183. Public 
domain. Translated by Bryn Geffert. CC BY-SA. 


A favorite tactic of Soviet antireligious propaganda was to 
posit links between pagan and Christian traditions. If Christiani- 
ty could be shown to share beliefs, practices, images, and other 
traits with primitive religions, then perhaps Russian Christians 
might decide that Christianity was, in fact, no different from the 
antiquated traditions that preceded it. 

An example of this approach is a collection of images from 
the Atlas po istorii religii (Atlas of the History of Religion), pub- 
lished in 1930. The images and captions below come from a 
chapter titled “The Cult of the Bogoroditsy: The Divine Mother 
and the Divine Infant.” Bogoroditsa is the Russian Orthodox 
term for the Mother of God. 
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423 


Figure 159. Gator 


423. The Egyptian goddess Gator, breastfeeding the Egyptian sav- 
ior-god, Gor. This is one of the most ancient, cultic forms of the 
god-bearing mother; her appearance is similar to the related cult of the 
god-bearing mother, Isis (also considered the mother of Gor), a cult 
prevalent throughout most of Egypt. The cult of Gator evolved over 
time into the cult of Isis. The cattle horns indicate totemic features of 
that cult: Gator, like Isis, is a deified cow. 
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Figure 160. Ishida 


424. Ishida, breastfeeding Gore. The wife of the Egyptian god Osiris 
(who died and rose again) is the mother of Gor. The cult of Isis was 
one of the most widespread cults of the god-bearing mother in Egypt; 
during the Roman Empire (especially during the first two centuries of 
that empire) the cult spread widely all along the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It strongly influenced the cult of the Christian Mother of 
God. This image of Isis reflects the influence of Hellenism. 
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Figure 161. Devaki 


425. The Indian god-bearing mother Devaki, breastfeeding the infant 
Krishna, one of the human embodiments of the Hindu savior-god, 
Vishnu. The name “Krishna,” in the opinion of several scholars, is 
closely related to the word “Christ.” 
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Figure 162. Hera 


426. Hera, the Greek mother of god and wife of Zeus (and also, ac- 
cording to some, the [figure as the] fertility goddess Demeter), breast- 
feeding the Greek god Bacchus, who died and rose again. (Bacchus is 
the god of grapes, ecstasy, and drunkenness.) 
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Figure 163. Virgin Mary 


427. The Christian Mother of God, Maria (in a painting by the artist 
Fréschl), breastfeeding the newborn Christ (sixteenth century). [...] 
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429 


Figure 164. Indian goddess 


429. An Indian goddess with an infant in her arms. Below are repre- 
sentations of a lamb and an eagle. Both totemic images subsequently 
entered Christianity and can be found in representations of the evange- 
lists and Christ. 
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430 


Figure 165. Guan-Yin 


430. The Chinese goddess of fertility and patroness of motherhood, 
Guan-Yin, with an infant in her arms. The Madonna in Christianity is 
also considered the patroness of birth and motherhood. There are 
even special icons of the Mother of God with a child in her womb. 


[...] 
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34.2 Photographs 
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34.2.1 Antireligious Corner in an Elementary 
School 


René Fulép-Miller, The Mind and Face of Bolshevism (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1927), 191. All attempts to locate rightsholder failed. 


Most Soviet classrooms contained a corner housing antireli- 
gious and atheistic literature. Here elementary school students 
diligently peruse propaganda. 





Figure 166. Antireligious corner in an elementary school, n.d. 
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34.2.2 Christmas Festival of the Godless 


René Fulép-Miller, The Mind and Face of Bolshevism (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1927), 190. All attempts to locate rightsholder failed. 





Figure 167. Christmas festival of the Godless, n.d. Note the characters in 
the center playing a priest and a rabbi. 
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34.2.3 Mummified Body of a Counterfeiter 


René Fulép-Miller, The Mind and Face of Bolshevism (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1927), 188. All attempts to locate rightsholder failed. 


This corpse appeared in an antireligious museum to demon- 
strate that a criminal’s body might be just as well preserved as 
the “miraculously” preserved body of a saint. 





Figure 168. Mummified body of a counterfeiter, n.d. 
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34.2.4 Red Mass by the League of the Militant 
Godless 


René Ful6p-Miller, The Mind and Face of Bolshevism (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1927), 190. All attempts to locate rightsholder failed. 


A public procession ridiculing religion. The figures on the 
right are meant to suggest rabbis. 





Figure 169. Red Mass by the League of the Militant Godless, n.d. 
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34.3 Antireligious Posters 


aganda, easily understood by the masses. The post- 
er—cheap and easy to distribute—emerged as the most 
effective tool for taking messages directly to a largely illiterate 
populace. 
Both hacks and talented artists embraced the medium, the 
latter developing the poster into a unique and vibrant artform. 
The following examples of atheistic propaganda are hardly artis- 


T= Bolsheviks excelled at producing simple, direct prop- 


tic masterpieces. They do, however, demonstrate various at- 
tempts (ranging from scare tactics to mockery) to wean the pub- 
lic from the church. 
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34.3.1 Comrade Lenin Cleanses the Earth of Scum 
(1920) 





Tos. Jle#wH OUMLLAET 
3@M/II0 OT HEYHCTH. 


Figure 170. Comrade Lenin cleanses the earth of scum, 1920 
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34.3.2 Hodgepodge Mother of God (early 1920s) 


This “icon” represents four “saints” of the coun- 
ter-revolution that is, four military leaders—Chernov, Denikin, 
Kolchak, Iudenich—who fought against the Bolsheviks in the 
Russian civil war. Admirial Kolchak, represented as the Christ 
child, holds a document reading, “Execute every worker and 
peasant.” 





Figure 171. Hodgepodge Mother of God, early 1920s 
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34.3.3 Temple of Machine Worshippers (early 
1920s) 


Here a Soviet artist reimagines a Byzantine church as a tem- 
ple of labor. Note the dome and arches at the top of the image. 
Communist agitators replace angels in the spandrels. Pulley 
wheels serve as the angels’/agitators’ heads. An enormous en- 
gine replaces the altar, and workers constitute the congregation. 
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Figure 172. Temple of machine worshippers, early 1920s 
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34.3.4 Toward Complete Collectivization of the 
USSR! (ca. 1930) 


Cn setd MIKI eee COOTS OOO 


errrta * 





Figure 173. Toward the complete collectivization of the USSR, ca. 1930 


Text: “With the plow of the socialist tractor we shall completely weed 
out the vestiges of capitalistic relations and the ideology of the small, 
private property-holders, and we will clear the road leading to a com- 
munist society.” 
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34.3.5 Religion Is Poison. Safeguard the Children. 
(1930) 


Note: The building on the right is labeled “School.” 


PENArAS-Fwe 
SEPErM PEGAT 





Figure 174. Religion is poison; safeguard the children, 1930 
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34.3.6 Toxic Religious Imperialism (1930) 


HMMEPHAIN3M w PENKWIKA 





Figure 175. Toxic religious imperialism, 1930 


Text: “The road to the colonial oppression of capitalism and imperial- 
ism is paved by priests and missionaries and assisted by the poisonous 
narcotic of religion.” 
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34.3.7 The Holy Yoke (1930) 





Figure 176. The holy yoke, 1930 


Text: “On the right, an ancient village, poverty-stricken and dark. In 
the field one can see a skinny old nag with a plow. Behind the plow is 
the head of a tired, sleeping farmer. Leaning over him, an old woman 
tenderly crosses her forehead. On a fluffy cloud above, God, the Holy 
Mother, and angels try to place a yoke on the old woman. Ignorance 
and poverty are strangling the people [...] due to the stupor induced by 
priests and the yoke. 

“On the left everything is different. Instead of a church—a school. 
Instead of the old nag—a powerful tractor and collective, harmonious 
labor. The inhabitants of every hut know that religion is a narcotic, 
that the sectarian, the shaggy ‘father,’ and the kulak® are enemies of 
the peasants. All have long ago parted from the gods and the village, 
and they work in concert with each other on the collective farm.” 


6. kulak—a wealthy farmer. The Soviets forcibly requisitioned land owned 
by kulaks, transferring it to collective farms. 
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34.3.8 Press Day (1931) 


libs | 
, JUN 17 Jory 
CReztepe is fis Henke’ HO AHIO NEYATH. Fress Day. | 


Moscow May |, 1931.) ; 








Aa sapascteyet Gonbwesncrcxas GesGomnan nevate! 


Long live the Bolshevik Atheist Press ! 


Figure 177. Press day, 1931 


Text: “Long live the Bolshevik, Atheist Press!” 
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34.3.9 Club Instead of Church (1931) 





Figure 178. Club instead of church, 1931 


Text: “After the October Revolution, the indelible harm caused by 
religion became clear to every conscious worker, along with an under- 
standing of how foreign religion is to the working people. 

“Now millions of proletarians and laboring peasants stand under 
the banner of the ‘militant godless.’ Churches—those lairs of priests’ 
lies—are closing in accord with the persistent desires of the workers. 
Buildings are adapted for clubs, reading rooms, and schools. These 
dwellings—which for so long served the goals of capital and kept the 
workers in bondage—are becoming the hearth of culture and ammuni- 
tion in the struggle for socialism. 

“However, the gigantic victories attained in the fight against the 
narcotic of religion should not conceal that fact that—although the 
priesthood is defeated—it is not utterly destroyed. Priests and sectari- 
ans continue their noxious ‘work’ among the illiterate and the back- 
ward segments of the peasantry. In some mines, plants, state farms, 
and machine tractor stations, Easter and other ‘holidays’ are still cele- 
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brated, leading to a growth in absenteeism. The class enemy—the ku- 
lak,’ the priest, the saboteur—are trying to employ their ‘yes men’ to 
agitate forcefully against collectivization.® 

“More vigilance, and a decisive rebuff to the sallies of the class 
enemy! 

“It is particularly difficult to struggle against the vestiges of reli- 
gion in the village. Here the &w/ak still brutally resists. He conducts his 
fight through the church. This is why every church that has been 
turned into a club or a reading room must have society’s special atten- 
tion; it must become a genuine hearth of culture; it must rally around 
itself the ranks of atheists and those who fight for proletarian culture.” 


7. kulak—technically a rich peasant, although the term often referred to any 
peasant who resisted collectivization. 

8. collectivization—Stalin’s policy, implemented between 1928 and 1940, of 
forcibly consolidating privately held land into collective farms. Millions lost 
their land and their lives during the process. 
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34.3.10 Thus Teaches the Church (1931) 





Figure 179. Thus teaches the church (1931) 
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Text: “Lenin said, ‘Religion is a kind of spiritually impure brandy, in 
which the slaves of capital drown their humanity and their demands 
for a life befitting a human being.’ Religion helps the capitalists exploit 
the working class, squeezing out its last juices. Capitalism is the god 
that all religions and churches of the world serve. All religions place 
women in the subservient position of slaves. ‘A woman,’ teaches Chi- 
nese religion, ‘is simply a shadow and echo of her husband.’ ‘Let the 
wife fear her husband,’ says the Orthodox Church. 

“Here is the fate religion grants to women: the steamy kitchen; the 
washtub with dirty clothes; penal servitude at the domestic hearth; 
beatings by husbands. Religion helped the bourgeoisie keep women in 
slavery for thousands of years. Only Soviet power liberated women 
and gave them the possibility of building a socialist society in which 
they have full rights. Millions of women now actively participate in the 
construction of socialism and help fulfill the five-year plan? in shock 
brigades, factories and plants, state farms, and collective farms. Alt- 
hough there are still families in which the narcosis of religion—the 
oppressive legacy of landowners and the capitalist order—has not died 
out, the time is not far off when a new, communist way of life will 
completely displace religion, which reduces women to the condition of 
slaves. 

“Tear off the remnants of religion’s bonds—they are impeding 
the construction of socialism!” 


9. five-year plan—the first of several economic plans produced by a central- 
ized planning committee, which laid out goals for industrialization and the 
collectivization of agriculture. 
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34.3.11 Letter from Heaven (1932) 





Figure 180. Letter from Heaven, 1932 
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Text: “The collectivization of the poor and middle peasantry is pro- 
ceeding in giant leaps: at the present time the Soviet Union has the 
largest agricultural holdings of any country in the world. By 1 August 
1931, 57.9 percent of peasant farms had been collectivized; two-thirds 
of agricultural cultivation occurred on collective farms. In important 
grain regions such as Ukraine, the Northern Caucuses, the lower Volga, 
etc., collectivization is already complete. Collectivization must be fin- 
ished everywhere by 1932-1933. 

“Still, resistance to collectivization from capitalist elements in the 
villages is not weakening. The &v#/ak—who assassinates Soviet activists, 
sets fire to Soviet property and sabotages collective-farm vehicles—can 
be linked to the priest in his struggle against collectivization. The priest 
and the Ru/ak have set themselves the task of preventing private land- 
owners from joining collective farms, while destroying ones that al- 
ready exist. [...] 

“The priest threatens private landowners—those who are joining 
collective farms as well as those who have already joined—with God’s 
wrath and the agonies of Hell. The priest and Ru/ak invent all kinds of 
miracles to prove that the collective farms displease God. They fool 
the most backward elements of the peasantry, especially women. Agi- 
tation by priests and &u/aks against collective farms grows in strength 
during major church holidays. 

“And this agitation sometimes succeeds. After church holidays 
private landowners frequently rescind their declarations to join collec- 
tive farms. Priests and &u/aks distract those already on collective farms 
who have not freed themselves from religious superstitions, by organ- 
izing religious processions and various holidays. Such distractions 
shorten the number of work days and shatter labor discipline on the 
farms. 

“More vigilance against the machinations of the priest and ku/ak! 

“More attention to antireligious propaganda! 

“We must always remember the words of V.I. Lenin: “The more 
religious superstitions are displaced by socialist consciousness, the 
closer is the day of victory for the proletariat and for delivering all op- 
pressed classes from the enslavement of contemporary society.’ 

“In the picture above, the priest and kw/ak compose a letter, al- 
legedly ‘from Heaven,’ which threatens God’s retribution for those 
who join collective farms.” 
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34.3.12 Enough (n.d) 





Figure 181. Enough, n.d. 
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34.3.13 Church and Grain Procurements (n.d.) 
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Figure 182. Church and grain procurements: the fight against religion is the 
fight for socialism, n.d. 
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Text: “In his malicious and persistent attempts to wreck socialist con- 
struction by disrupting grain procurements,'” the kw/ak depends di- 
rectly on an army of priests and sectarians that attempts, in the name 
of God, to force the masses of poor and middle peasants to refuse to 
hand over surplus grain and goods to Soviet power.” 


10. procurements—mandates requiting peasants to turn over portions of their 
harvest to the state. 
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34.3.14 Glory to the Great Stalin (1950) 


Note: This picture intentionally suggests any number of pictures 
of Christ surrounded by admirers and supplicants. 





/ 4 
Figure 183. Glory to the great Stalin, 1950 
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34.4 Antireligious Propaganda in Early 
Soviet Film 


portant of all arts.” Though possibly apocryphal, the 
statement accurately reflects Lenin’s faith in the educa- 
tional and propagandistic value of film. 

The Bolsheviks nationalized the Russian film industry in 
1919, placing it under the People’s Commissariat for Enlighten- 
ment, the national educational bureau. Such placement made 
sense given the Bolsheviks’ belief in the didactic power of mov- 
ing images. During the 1920s special trains traveled the country- 
side with projectors, conducting screenings in towns, in villages 
and on farms. 

We include clips from three films to illustrate the Bolsheviks’ 
use of this new medium for antireligious propaganda. The first 
two were directed by Sergei Eisenstein, one of the great directors 
of all time. 


I enin purportedly termed motion pictures “the most im- 
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34.4.1 Battleship Potemkin (1925) 


Sergei Eisenstein, Battleship Potemkin (Chatsworth, CA: Corinth Films, 1998); 
YouTube, http://youtu.be/01NUt549604. All attempts to contact publisher 
failed. 


In 1958 a group of international critics voted Battleship Po- 
temkin the best film ever made. Commissioned by the Soviet 
Central Executive Committee, its plot concerns a mutiny of sail- 
ors against cruel officers and unbearable conditions on the tsarist 
battleship Potemkin in the revolutionary year of 1905. While 
these events occurred twelve years before the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, Eisenstein employs them here to suggest conditions in 1917. 





Figure 184. Video: Battleship Potemkin, 1925 


Clip #1: Sailors complain about rotten meat slated for the day’s 
meal. The ship’s doctor inspects the meat, finds it crawling with mag- 
gots, and declares it fit to eat. 

Clip #2: Sailors on kitchen duty wash their officers’ china, im- 
printed with the verse “Give us this day our daily bread.” In light of 
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the sailors’ diet, this verse suggests a certain hypocrisy within Christian 
piety. 

Clip #3: Tensions escalate, and the commander orders recalcitrant 
sailors to be covered with a tarp and shot. The order incites a mutiny. 
The ship’s priest is revealed to be in cahoots with the oppressive offic- 
ers. 
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34.4.2 October (1927) 


Sergei Eisenstein, October (West Long Branch, NJ: Corinth Films, 1989); 
YouTube, http://youtu.be/yKXwse5T_og. All attempts to contact publisher 
failed. 


October, also directed by Eisenstein, is an account of the 
October Revolution of 1917, when the Bolsheviks seized power 
from the Provisional Government (the temporary government 
established after the overthrow of the tsar). In this groundbreak- 
ing film, Eisenstein frequently employed the technique of 
“montage,” or the rapid juxtaposition of images to explore com- 
plex themes through visual associations. 





Figure 185. Video: October, 1927 


Clip #1: Eisenstein intercuts images of revolutionaries (peasants, 
workers, and soldiers) tearing down a statue of Tsar Alexander II with 
images of a priest censing the congregation during an Orthodox 
church service. The intent is to link the church to the corrupt tsarist 
regime. 
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Clip #2: General Kornilov, the Russian army’s conservative chief 
of staff and an opponent of the Bolsheviks, marches toward St. Pe- 
tersburg (then Petrograd) to force the resignation of the Provisional 
Government. Although the Bolsheviks had no great love for the Pro- 
visional Government, they feared Kornilov as a reactionary threat to 
revolutionary ideals and to themselves. The clip begins with a warning 
of Kornilov’s march on the city, followed by an intentionally bizarre 
montage of religious imagery (Orthodox, Buddhist, animist) meant to 
link religion to political reaction and the threatening possibility of a 
restored monarchy. Religion here appears as strange, backward, and 
menacing. 
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34.4.3 Earth (1930) 


Aleksandr Dovzhenko, Earth (Chatsworth, CA : Image Entertainment, 2001). 
YouTube, http://youtu.be/G46AdqnRmiQ. Couttesy of Film Preservation 
Associates. 


Aleksandr Dovzhenko’s Farth is a celebration of collectivi- 
zation, the forced migration of hundreds of thousands of peas- 
ants to state-controlled, collective farms. In Harth, the sensible, 
poor peasants come to realize the advantages of cooperative, 
mechanized agriculture, while the evil, rich peasants (kulzks) 
plan to undermine the collective farm. These ku/aks murder Bas- 
il, one of the film’s heroes, who helps bring the collective farm its 
first tractor. The murder transforms Basil into a secular martyr. 





Zi 


Figure 186. Video: Earth, 1930 


Clip #1: The clip opens with Basil’s father mourning his son’s 
death. The father responds to a knock at the door to find the village 
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priest, who has come to console the family. Basil’s father, angry and 
grieving, tells the priest, “There ain’t no God. ... And you neither.” 

In the next scene, Basil’s father urges the peasants to hold a secu- 
lar rather than an Orthodox funeral for Basil. An inspiring procession 
to the grave-site helps unite the peasantry in service to the collective 
farm. Reactionary peasants watch helplessly and fret about this blas- 
phemous abomination. 

A number of scenes repeatedly intercut the funeral procession, in- 
cluding those of a wealthy landowner raging over the prospect of los- 
ing his land, a woman giving birth (signifying in part the birth of a new, 
secular society), and Basil’s grieving fiancée. The priest returns to his 
church, where he suffers a nervous breakdown. 
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34.5 Biography 
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34.5.1 Aleksandr Osipov, “Through a Thousand 
Why’s” (1966) 


Aleksandr Osipov, “Through a Thousand Why’s,” in Humanism, Atheism: Prin- 
ciples and Practice, ed. Inga Kichanova (Moscow: Novosti, 1966), 187-248. All 
attempts to contact publisher failed. 





Figure 187. Aleksandr Osipov, n.d. 


The following autobiography, published in 1966 by a major 
Soviet press, is an account by Aleksandr Osipov (1911-1967)—a 
former priest and professor at the Leningrad Ecclesiastical 
Academy—of his initial embrace of the Orthodox Church and 
his subsequent loss of faith. In contrast to the heavy-handed 
broadsides examined so far, this autobiography represents a 
fairly gentle piece of propaganda. True, it trots out a number of 
old stereotypes and bromides: priests, for example, appear as 
pompous, patronizing, and reactionary. Yet in this account the 
church is not evil or malicious; it is simply misguided and inef- 
fective. Believers are not scheming capitalists or rapacious frauds; 
they are sincere and good people who have not yet discovered 
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Marxist truths. Clergy are not vermin or “terrorists in cassocks,” 
but well-meaning, if ignorant and hopeless, do-gooders. Here 
education—not persecution—is the solution to the “religious 
problem.” At the end of his personal narrative, Osipov provides a 
standard Marxist critique of religion. 


[...] How did I become a believer and a priest of the church? How 
did I believe, live and work when I was a shepherd and theologian? I was 
born in Tallinn! (then called Reval) in 1911 in the family of an official 
at the local state bank department. My mother was the daughter of a 
naval officer. [...] 

My mother and grandmother were what you could call practical 
believers. They attended church but were never fanatical. My grand- 
mother was a Kronstadt? seamstress. She had attended school for 
only two years when she married an officer, thus finding herself in the 
society of the petty nobility. But even there she had managed to com- 
mand general respect. She read much; was very kind and just. As for 
religion, she would always repeat grandfather’s words: “If you want to 
keep your faith, keep away from the clergy.” [...] 

[...] Circles of the so-called Russian Christian Student Movement 
(RCSM)? were organized in Tallinn. Though called student, they were 
open to intellectuals of practically any age—from ancient grannies to 
senior schoolchildren (later peasant youth circles were affiliated, along 
with boys’ and girls’ guards, and Sunday schools for younger children). 
Thus Christian propaganda reached to people of all ages in all social 


1. Tallinn—the capital of Estonia. Estonia was part of the Russian Empire 
until it declared independence in February 1918, that is, shortly after the Bol- 
shevik Revolution in Russia. It remained an independent country until Soviet 
troops occupied it, with Germany’s consent, in 1940. Hence Osipov lived 
within the Russian Empire until he was seven years old; he lived in independ- 
ent (non-Soviet) Estonia until roughly age thirty-nine, at which point Estonia 
became part of the Soviet Union. 

2. Kronstadt—a city on Kotlin Island in the Gulf of Finland, approximately 
twenty-seven kilometers from St. Petersburg. 

3. Russian Student Christian Movement—a movement of Russian émigrés in 
Western Europe, which aimed to attract students back to Christianity. The 
RSCM had close ties to the Russian Orthodox church in its early years, but 
tensions developed later over the role of the church’s hierarchy in setting the 
organization’s agenda. 
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groups. Influenced by girls in my form who had entered one of these 
circles earlier, I finally found myself in it too. At that period I had been 
suffering from lack of companions of my own age and the absence of 
a fruitful, spiritually full life. 

The circle bustled with the spirit of youthful fervor and a keen in- 
terest in Russia. The atmosphere was gay and friendly. Immediately I 
fell: my own enthusiasm awakened. I was happy at having finally ob- 
tained an opportunity to work and to learn something about my 
motherland.*+ It seemed to me that both my nostalgia and my longing 
for company had been quenched. Soon I became a leader of a youth 
citcle that began to be called “wonderful” for the strong spirit of com- 
radeship that reigned in it. 

At first we met at private apartments and later the RCSM was 
given quarters in the vast basement of the Aleksandr-Nevsky Cathedral 
[in Talinn]. One must not think these circles occupied themselves 
merely with religion as such. Problems of history, literature, natural 
sciences, ethics—everything attracted us. But our supervisors closely 
watched over our activities and directed them into the channels of 
religion. Finally we all became convinced that religion, God and belief 
in him were the alpha and omega of all our being, penetrating life in all 
its expressions. Our Paris center> supplied us with literature—which, 
along with purely religious discussions, contained criticism of opposing 
religions and opposing ideologies—plus books permeated with the 
idea of the baseness and “bestiality” of materialism. Much was written 
about Russia, but a Russia tormented, defiled, spat on and trampled by 
“sinners in the flesh,’® who were ruthlessly destroying everything 
good, forcing the country onto the brink of poverty and destruction; a 
Russia the communists had pushed off the path of progress and 
knowledge back to the epoch of primitive savagery. That was what was 
fed to us day in and day out. 

When I was old enough to appreciate Dostoevsky, I was shaken 
by that “onion’”’’ that was in possession of the heroine of The Brothers 


4. motherland—although living in Estonia, Osipov is Russian. 

5. Paris center—many Russian émigrés settled in Paris after the Bolshevik 
Revolution. Here Orthodox academics founded the Institut de theologie orthodoxe 
Saint Serge (St. Sergius Orthodox Theological Institute), a seminary that trained 
Russian priests in exile. 

6. sinners in the flesh—the Soviet government. 

7. onion—a character in The Brothers Karamazov relates the following story 
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Karamazov—a symbol of unforgettable good, which alone was capable 
of pulling one out of any Hell. I began to wish that people could have 
more of those “onions,” to which they could cling while ascending the 
ladder of humaneness higher and further. [...] And the field where 
these “onions” were grown to save humanity was Christianity and the 
church of Jesus Christ. At that time life conducted an experiment on 
me—cast me “to burn in the fiery furnace,” showed me the reverse side 
of social and human existence. It was then that the first why emerged 
before me. 

The salvation of man, truth, love and goodness lay in Christian 
morality and Orthodox culture. That was the source of consolation, 
mercy and almsgiving, strengthened by the courage of patience and 
placid endurance of afflictions in hope of entering into the kingdom of 
Heaven and partaking of its everlasting blessings. This was all true, but, 
on the other hand, why had one to help beggars and consider poverty 
natural? Why had one to comfort the persecuted and oneself endure 
persecution? Why had one to weep with the grievers and placidly en- 
dure grief? Why was it that the surrounding world was the source of all 
misfortunes that I, a Christian, had to cure? For in healing the sick one 
must not heal the symptoms, even such unpleasant ones as fever, in- 
flammation and pain, but the source of these symptoms. My w/y’s were 
at that time settled by my belief: there is providence and the provider, 


from her grandmother: “Once upon a time there was a woman, and she was 
wicked as wicked could be, and she died. And not one good deed was left 
behind her. The devils took her and threw her into the lake of fire. And her 
guardian angel stood thinking: What good deed of hers can I remember to tell 
God? Then he remembered and said to God: ‘Once she pulled up an onion 
and gave it to a beggar woman.’ And God answered: ‘Now take that same 
onion, hold it out to her in the lake, let her take hold of it, and pull, and if you 
pull her out of the lake, she can go to Paradise, but if the onion breaks, she can 
stay where she is.’ The angel ran to the woman and held out the onion to her: 
‘Here, woman,’ he said, ‘take hold of it and T’ll pull.” And he began pulling 
carefully, and had almost pulled her all the way out, when other sinners in the 
lake saw her being pulled out and all began holding on to her so as to be pulled 
out with her. But the woman was wicked as wicked could be, and she began to 
kick them with her feet: ‘It’s me who’s getting pulled out, not you; it’s my onion, 
not yours.’ No sooner did she say it than the onion broke. And the woman fell 
back into the lake and is burning there to this day. And the angel wept and went 
away.” Fyodor Dostoevsky, The Brothers Karamazov, trans. Richard Pevear and 
Larissa Volkhonsky (San Francisco: North Point Press, 1990), 352. 
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whose truth is not our human truth, but a supernatural, superhuman 
truth. 

On the other hand, how is it possible to create a reasonable being, 
man, and then let him break his mind’s will and curiosity against the 
impenetrability of mystery? Is one who can see born to stumble about 
in the darkness? Is one taught music to be deprived later of the faculty 
of hearing? Our spiritual guides realized that doubts were tormenting 
us young ones. [...] 

[One day a priest] talked to me for a long time about the lofty 
tasks of the pastoral services. Comfort them. Wipe their tears. Help 
them find ways out of the dead-alleys of life. Heal the heart-broken. 
Erect a pivot in their souls so that they will want to live and work for 
the better, for the truth. Proclaim lofty ideals. Be the clarion of the 
supreme power on the sinful earth, torn by viciousness and the wiles 
of Satan. [...] 

My mind was in turmoil as I walked home—the proposition was 
too unexpected. Never before had such a thought entered my mind. 
My religious outlook had become strong and clear. But in my mind I 
saw myself only as a righteous person and good Christian, capable of 
realizing lofty ideals and performing good works only in the secular 
field. My only doubt was about what path to take: naturalist, geologist, 
or a literary worker. And now still another path lay open before me, a 
path about which I had never thought. 

When I told my mother about it, she left the matter for me to de- 
cide: “It’s your life ahead of you and you must make the choice your- 
self.” I am thankful to her for that. At least now I cannot reproach 
anybody for that decision and for my twisted life. I chose it myself, 
walked down it myself, stumbled myself, fell, rose and extricated my- 
self. 

I began to analyze what had been offered to me. What were the 
pros? 

From my early youth, when I was only beginning to think, I had 
always wanted to lead a fruitful, bright life, to be useful to society. And 
now in the church I saw an opportunity of helping people, of consol- 
ing and supporting them and teaching them goodness. I accepted reli- 
gion and everything associated with it with an open heart, without any 
considerations. It seemed to me that a golden fund of goodness was 
crammed into the pages of religious books. I saw a great deal of good 
words and wisdom in them. Actually there was no need to convince 
me of all that. 
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By that time life had shown me enough of its dark sides. I saw 
families driven out of their homes for overdue rent. I saw beggars and 
prostitutes. I saw the “slave market”—the illegal labor exchange where 
underage shepherds and farm hands were hired for the “gray bar- 
ons”—the Rulaks.8 In search of a job I myself had once almost be- 
come such a “slave.” I knew the fight for a piece of bread, for soles to 
my boots, for patches to my trousers. I knew that people came to the 
church with their grief and their needs, their sorrow, anxiety and suf- 
fering. I was convinced that the church supported charity, urged peo- 
ple to help each other and itself helped them. Behind the preaching of 
conciliation with everyday life and its striking inequality and exploita- 
tion I could not distinguish the role of the church as the opium for the 
people,’ blunting their striving for the right to a genuinely happy life, 
free of oppression and inequality. The church seemed a real shelter for 
“those weary and heavy-laden,” “a mother wiping away the tears of all 
the earth.” It seemed very honorable to be among those “wiping away 
the tears.” 

What were the contras? 

First of all, the cassock,!° the long hair and the beard. After all, I 
was so young and a son of the bubikopf age.'! I immediately told my 
confessor about it. He answered by preaching on respect for tradition, 
that these were the “indispensable attributes” distinguishing one who 
belongs to the church in the eyes of the common people, attributes 
reflecting “the eternity of the church” against the background of the 
rapidly changing “fashions of this world.” He also said that the sim- 
pletons who only lived by the traditional rites and did not perceive the 
essence of religion should not be driven away from the church by 
breaking these customs, even though ridiculous, such as the cassock, 
the long hair, the kissing of hands, etc. 

I expressed agreement with everything, only vaguely sensing the 
contempt for those simpletons behind the explanation of the 


8. kulaks—tich peasants, often demonized by Soviet authorities. 

9. opium for the people—KKarl Marx characterized religion as the “opium of the 
people,” an anesthetizing force that prevents the oppressed from realizing their 
true plight. 

10. cassock—a black, ankle-length robe worn by Orthodox seminary students, 
priests, and monks. 

11. bubikopf age—the age of short hair (the “bob” cut); the 1920s. 
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priest-intellectual, and reconciled myself, though with a sad feeling, to 
the inevitable evil. 

Another thing that added to my indecision was the deliberate 
pompousness of the church services and the wordiness of Orthodox 
prayers, which were in such discord with the evangelic laconism of 
“Our Father,” the model prayer left by Christ. The explanations I re- 
ceived on this point were in the same vein as those I mentioned above. 
When my confessor spoke about the archbishop’s services, during 
which it is sometimes hard to say to whom they burn incense and bow 
more—God or the priest—he remarked that he himself did not like [it] 
all that very much; that this and many other things were unnecessary 
tinsel, a bad legacy of Byzantium with her palaces and medieval eti- 
quette, a result of limited copying. [...] “But,” he noted, “people are 
used to it. It’s rooted deep in their soul and body; it’s a custom. The 
believers do not think about the essence of the rites. They simply think 
that it is pleasing to God, that ‘this is how our fathers and grandfathers 
saved themselves, and you should not undermine their unassuming 
faith. We live on the earth, we are ‘material-spiritual’ beings, so it is only 
natural that because of our imperfection, worldly rites envelope the 
spiritual truths of the church. Look here,” he went on, 

see those icons? Great masters instilled in them lofty ideas that were 

burning in their hearts. But not all could rise to the heights and they 

understood methods of glorifying in their own way. They replaced 

loftiness by wealth and noble rank, enchained grandeur in the gold 
and silver of icon frames and trimmings, studded them with precious 
stones, hung up all kinds of embroidered towels as in a tastelessly 
decorated apartment, ribbons, paper flowers—everything that caught 
their childish imagination. But to disclose the truth to them means 
that we who understand much will cut the ground from under the 
feet of those who understand little. One must educate them gradually. 

And then they will learn how to distinguish between the real and the 

outer glitter. 





In my youthful fervor it seemed to me that my doubts were being re- 
placed by yet another lofty aspect of pastoral services—that of edu- 
cating. I failed to realize how much that was humiliating for those “lit- 
tle ones” who fed the church and its “shepherds” with their pennies, 
was concealed behind those words. 

Only decades later did I come to realize the horrible duality of 
that view—lofty truths for some, and tawdry services and torrents of 
words—for the others. The priests—carriers of the lofty truth—make 
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a spectacle of themselves. The ceremony of their robing resembles the 
morning toilette of the Byzantine emperors and turns it into a rite of 
toadyism and humiliation. And the higher the office of the “shepherd” 
the greater the humiliation. If it is a priest, his robes are brought in by 
servers, readers, and deacons while another deacon is incensing. All of 
them are bowing and bowing endlessly, kissing his hands, bending 
their heads low, buttoning the numerous little buttons, pulling the 
strings on the belly of the “holy servant” who is standing before them 
as a live idol. In the case of a patriarch, the robes are brought in by 
archpriests!? and priests, who demonstrate the hierarchy of humilia- 
tion. Moreover the patriarch is not addressed as “your eminence,” but 
“your beatitude,” a title, which, perhaps, can properly be used only in 
addressing the Virgin Mary. [...] 

I finished secondary school with honors, and in January 19381 
entered the Orthodox Department of the Theological Faculty at Tar- 
tu! University. [...] 

My contacts with the medical students [at Tartu University] helped 
me to realize, even when I was still a student, that the so-called de- 
monic possession mentioned in religious writings was just a naive ex- 
planation of real diseases of the brain and the nervous system, natural 
for the times when the Gospels were written and for the Middle Ages. 
At the same time I realized the significance of suggestion and au- 
to-suggestion in the state of vigil,!> the meaning of exaltation, halluci- 
nation, hypnosis, as well as the mechanism of the so-called miraculous 
healings. 

But even this knowledge did not undermine my belief. Not in the 
least! I only worshipped the creator, who had expended on his crea- 
tures so much strength and wisdom that to reveal it required of hu- 
manity thousands of years of history, social progress and scientific 
knowledge (and how much mote time it will require, I thought). 

It is remarkable that this “medical amendment” to my religious 
convictions played a very significant part and even resulted in large 
numbers of believers beginning to consider me a healer and a per- 











12. archpriest-—a priest who supervises a number of parishes. 

13. 1938—two years before the Soviet invasion of Estonia. Osipov is now 
either twenty-six or twenty-seven years old. 

14. Tartu—the second-largest city in Estonia. 

15. suggestion and auto-suggestion in the state of vigiiH—the susceptibility of believ- 
ers to imagine miracles or ethereal experiences while engaged in worship. 
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former of miracles (between 1936 and 1940 I managed to “heal” three 
persons “possessed with demons”). 

The first time this happened was in the Tallinn Cathedral of the 
Transfiguration, where I had been serving temporarily. During the 
liturgy, not long before the song of the cherubim, I stood in the altar 
when I suddenly heard a hysterical scream in Estonian: “T shall kill 
God!” followed by several other screams. I had to come out, for the 
service had stopped. Three or four strong men were holding an un- 
fortunate, insane woman, who was struggling to free herself. The next 
second I knew what to do. 

It was clear to me that it was only a seizure, that the woman was a 
faithful believer since she had come to church. I was sure that she 
thought herself “bewitched and possessed with devils” and, for that 
reason, feared chastisement from Heaven in answer to her seizure. I 
decided to try to overcome her disease and undo her psychological 
complex by reaching her through her own fear and belief. In a loud 
and imperious voice I ordered “holy water” to be brought in and, 
having said a prayer, I improvised on the spot. I ordered her to drink it. 
Trembling she fell to my feet and kissing them pleaded: “No! No! 
Please don’t! It burns. Pm afraid.” But again I almost shouted: “I 
command that you drink it!” 

The struggle between my will and her diseased mentality went on 
for about three minutes. Then she got up shaking violently and I 
poured some water through her parted lips. She screamed and fainted. 
Not knowing if she could hear me, I commanded: “Lay her down. Let 
somebody sit with her. She will be cured when she comes to.” 

And it really was so. After the service the woman came calm and 
quiet to thank me. I knew her for years afterwards and she never had 
another seizure, whereas before they occurred twice a month at the 
least. 

I tried my best to analyze that incident. It was on my mind for a 
long time. I was absolutely convinced that there had been no evil spirit 
in that woman. For otherwise (according to the numerous lives of the 
saints, books of the fathers and ascetic writings) the devil should either 
have refused to obey me and laughed at my attempts, or else “saddled” 
me himself as a wrongdoer and a heretic. The fact remained that an 
experiment based on pure psychology and inspired by the feeling of 
compassion for the mentally ill wretch came out so brilliantly: the 
“demon submitted” without having guessed the trick. [...] 
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Lectures on the Old and the New Testaments were read to us by 
the German professors—Alexander von Bulmerink (Old Testament) 
and Otto von Seeseman—both profoundly believing people, whose 
faith, I would even say, was of crystal purity. Whereas the Orthodox 
religion even today adheres to the view of the absolutely divine inspi- 
ration of the Bible, Protestantism (and, of late, even Catholicism) has 
long since adopted a more sober approach. [...] 

Professor Bulmerink loved his subject and I began to feel the 
same about it. Though on the insistence of the Synod!® of the Esto- 
nian Orthodox Church, I (its beneficiary) had to write my candidate’s 
and master’s theses (for the good of the church) on the pastoral ser- 
vices according to the teaching of St. John the Golden-Mouthed!” in 
the light of today, I decided to write my doctor’s thesis on the Old 
Testament, namely on the pre-patriarchal period of Genesis (chapters 
1-11), considering it an accumulation of ll  prob- 
lems—natural-historical, moral-ethical, anthropological-historical—in 
which science intermingles with religion, and law and ethics border on 
religious views as the source of everything, without which religion los- 
es its foundation. [...] Beginning to work I was absolutely sure that the 
combination of science and religion was not only possible but even 
natural. 

It was that independent study that started my mind working in a 
direction that later led to a revision of my whole world-outlook. 

From the very beginning I was confronted with the necessity of 
deciding how and to what degree I understood and accepted the con- 
cept of “divine inspiration.” 

The very first analyzes of the historical contents of the biblical 
books made it clear to me that they were based on purely human ma- 
terial, only revalued and worked over by religious writers in the light of 
the doctrine of God’s providence on earth and among humanity. I also 
began to understand the meaning of the numerous editings and 
changes in those books that had been made over the ages. [...] 

I could not fail to see the reflection of ancient eastern myths in 
“God’s word.” Influenced by the teachings of the fathers and also by 
some knowledge of the school of Catholic interpretation, I learned to 
see allegories in them.!® [...] 


16. Synod—governing body of the church. 
17. St. John the Golden-Mouthed—John Chrysostom (347-407). 
18. darned to see allegories in them—came to understand Biblical stories as alle- 
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Thanks to my knowledge of Protestant and Catholic apologetics 
and methods of interpreting the Bible, Orthodox stagnation became in 
my mind a flexible synthesis in which the role of myths, history and 
literature as expressed in the Bible was moderated by the teaching on 
their divine arrangement. [...] 

The books of the prophets were the citadel of my belief in the 
scriptures. It seemed to me that in them the spirit gave life to history 
and the divine permeated the worldly. But there too I could not fail to 
see the difficulties and contradictions, could not but stop in doubt and 
meditation. 

Did that repulse me from the Bible? Not in the least. On the con- 
trary, my belief in the existence of God was firm, though the deeper I 
penetrated into theology the more abstract became my understanding 
of him, the more he turned into an idea far away and high above the 
world, becoming some imperceptible, moral stimulant. Completely 
unaware of the fact myself, I was gradually progressing along the path 
of removing the creator from his creation and transplanting him from 
the physical world into the world lying beyond mental perception, 
from an atea seemingly real into that definitely unreal, making him a 
fiction. [...] 

[...] I was ordained and appointed a missionary priest for prisons, 
hospitals, orphanages and houses of worship in the Tallinn district. It 
was difficult and wearisome work: I had to visit people whose lives had 
been broken, to talk to them, listen to them and console them. But I 
liked it more than anything else. While in theology my path was that of 
doubts and torments, here I felt in my place. My political ignorance 
prevented me from asking these people any crucial questions on the 
sources of their misfortunes, the consequences of which I had to heal, 
and the good that I thought I was bringing people. Every tear that I 
managed to dry, every smile I managed to evoke on the sufferers’ lips 
gave me tremendous satisfaction of serving my brethren. I believed I 
was the carrier of humanism. 

However, as time passed, I began to feel—despite all the compla- 
cency evoked by my work as a comforter—that my new sphere of 
activity was a second university to me—a university of life. 

In this way I was destined to see the reverse side of the capitalist 
world. Criminals, declassed elements, people from the lower depths, 
prostitutes, thieves, murderers, thugs, rapists, debauchers and hooli- 


gories rather than as literal truths. 
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gans passed before me alongside those who had been convicted on 
suspicion of being “Reds.”!? Unfortunate old men, abandoned by all, 
died in my arms; insane invalids for hours evolved their theories before 
me; consumptive,” typhoid and diphtheria patients clutched onto me 
in agony. I had to visit people in the slums and afterwards to beg 
humbly for a few pennies from the “generous” merchants or for a 
couple of kilograms of half-rotten products from their factories for 
those wretched people and their children. After several years of such 
work, I began to adhere to extremely leftwing views. 

At the same time another truth dawned on me: how insignificant 
was feligion’s “refining influence” on society, which was torn by con- 
tradictions! How miserable the “shepherd’s” consolation in a situation 
requiring drastic measures, when a hot iron was needed to burn out 
the ugliness of exploitation and oppression. [...] [T]he church disarms 
man in his just struggle for a better life on earth. It disguises class ine- 
quality in human relationships and does it in favor of those “on top.” It 
sings its “God, rest his soul in peace” equally over the usurer?! and his 
victim. [...] 

[...] My dealings with the mentally ill showed me how many of 
them went out of their minds or developed nervous diseases on the 
basis of religion. And there was another striking peculiarity: Very often 
religious obsession was accompanied by all kinds of sexual aberrations. I 
tried to analyze it and talked with doctors and psychologists. As a result 
I began to see the real background of that hysterical adoration of the 
“shepherds,” particularly young or popular preachers, on the part of 
fanatical women. Most often the basis of this adoration is far from 
religious (religion here plays only a secondary role), but the seething of 
unsatisfied passions, often distorted and suppressed by religion itself. 
[..] 

The “foreign” period of my life ended in the summer of 1940. 
Estonia became a Soviet republic.*? I was completely confused. As a 
Russian, I rejoiced. I ceased to be a man “outside his home on earth.” 
As a priest I heard from other churchmen (even from my confessor 
and teacher): “Prepare yourself for persecutions and ordeal: the gov- 


19. ‘Reds’—communists. 

20. consumptive—ill with “consumption,” or tuberculosis. 

21. usurer—somebody who lends money at inflated interest rates. 

22. Estonia became a Soviet republic—in other words, Russian troops invaded 
and overran Estonia. 
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ernment is godless and you will not be considered a human being!” 
[...] 

The Patriotic War of 1941-19454 began. I was [...] mobilized. In 
Tallinn I left my wife, who was expecting a baby, and my three-year old 
daughter. 

I served in the army for a year, then worked three years as a priest 
in Perm in the Urals.?> At that time I knew my place in life. There was 
so much grief round me. I tried to console people, support them, help 
them to recover and withstand their trials, and called on them to con- 
solidate the country’s defense. Those days of sorrow showed me that 
misfortune and suffering, uncertainty and fear of the forces outside 
man’s control strengthen religion and nourish it. I comforted them, 
wishing with all my heart for a time when there would be no widows’ 
grief and orphans’ tears. Together with my parish I received three 
messages of gratitude from the Soviet Army Supreme Command for 
raising money for the needs of the defense. I felt as one with the be- 
lievers in our common struggle against the enemy and in our desire for 
victory. I was one with them in their grief and fear—in all that the war 
had brought about. Later, too, working on my confession I thought 
about them—good Soviet people—who still suffer from that old grief, 
and who often turn to God for consolation. I wished with all my heart 
that they should not walk the path of tears but a path leading to light 
and wisdom, that they should feel strong and not weak and obedient. I 
decided to devote all the energy I still had to helping them in it. 

At the end of the war I went to liberated Tallinn?® but did not 
find my family there. Frightened by fascist propaganda, harassed by 
threats and the false news of my death (as I heard later they had even 
performed a funeral service for my soul), my wife, two daughters and 
her parents had gone to Germany, from where they had been taken to 
the United States. There my wife was persuaded to divorce me as a 
“Red priest” and remarry. 

In 1946 the Ecclesiastical Academy and Seminary were opened in 
Leningrad.*”? The church “minister of education” [...] offered me the 





23. the government—the Soviet government. 

24. Patriotic War of 1941—1945—World War II. 

25. Urals—Ural Mountains in Russia, which demarcate the European por- 
tion of the country from the Asian portion. 

26. Liberated Tallinn—a euphemism for conquered Tallinn. 

27. Ecclesiastical Academy and Seminary ...—one of the most prestigious eccle- 
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post of inspector (prorector) and head of the Old Testament depart- 
ment. [...] 

When trying to evoke in my students a thirst for knowledge, I 
hoped to stimulate their own thinking and broaden their outlook, so 
they would search (as I was still doing myself) for ways of scientifically 
proving the lofty truths of religion, in which I continued to believe. 
But soon I came to see that all my efforts were in vain, that my ideals 
could not be realized. 

The first consequence of my activities was serious trouble that 
forced me to abandon the post of inspector of the Seminary and the 
Academy. I was reproached for following too secular a line and giving 
little time to vespers and fasts. 

The patriarch himself said in his speech in the church of the Len- 
ingrad Ecclesiastical Academy on 6 December 1949: 

Woe to the shepherd who not only seeks worldly recreation himself 

but also drags his family onto the path of worldly temptations. The 

feat of the shepherd should consist in alienating himself from the de- 
lights of the world, and if he is not free from worldly temptations, it 
shows there is actually no pastoral spirit in him. 

Here in the ecclesiastical school, too, everything should be di- 
rected to bringing up a real, God-loving and reverent shepherd. For 
that reason when we hear that attempts to introduce worldly customs 
are sometimes made in the ecclesiastical schools, we do not approve 
of it, because all this gradually distracts those preparing themselves 
for pastoral services from the path and the objective to which they 
must stfive .... 

Such was the church’s answer to my efforts to bring up people with a 
broad outlook and education. 

It was clear from this speech and other instructions I began to re- 
ceive that the church leadership actually wanted its pupils to stay with- 
in the limits of the books written by the church fathers, and—together 
with the “fathers of the church”—remain on the cultural and scientific 
level of the first eight centuries of our [Christian] era. Not wishing to 
betray the ideals of the “shepherd” that were still alive in me and in 
which I still believed, I resigned from the post of inspector. 

Much later, continuing to watch the life of ecclesiastical students 
and pupils, I realized how difficult for them it was to follow my call. It 
is for good reason that the teachers in the academies and seminaries 





siastical academies in Russia, closed during the Nazi siege of Leningrad. 
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and almost all the priests are so afraid of an interest in science, of a 
striving for light, and of a broad outlook among ecclesiastical students. 
It is for good reason that they become so incensed if their students 
read secular books, science fiction and atheistic periodicals, that they 
are opposed to them going to the cinemas and theaters. 

To draw the blinkers over a person’s eyes and shut him off from 
life with the catechism and iconostasis, to dim his consciousness with 
the incense smoke of scholastics, to kill in his soul the most human 
instinct—“I want to know everything!”—such is their ideal of the spir- 
itual “shepherd” and worthy “servant of God.” 

What kept me going, under that emotional strain and the burden 
of apprehension, was the possibility of working in the Old Testament 
department. The break of ten years (1936-1946) in my systematic 
study of the Bible, caused by fascism and the war, urged me to make 
up for lost time and catch up with the day. I lost myself completely in 
libraries, and for the first time in my life found myself face to face with 
Marxist-Leninist historical science, with the world of books from 
which I had been separated in Estonia by a real and ideological 
boundary. In addition I was soon stunned by the blast of the Qumran 
finds**—a whole world of discoveries that shook men’s minds and 
ushered in a new epoch in biblical studies and in the history of the 
ancient East. 

Before my very eyes the thesis of our Lord, the Son of God, Jesus 
Christ himself, collapsed: “Till Heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the law ...’’° It turned out that the law 
(Torah) had not existed in these times (at the break of the new era) ina 
single, once divinely revealed text, but in a number of fluid versions. 

The very image of the historical Christ ceased to be exclusive and 
divine but turned out to be a summary of myths round historical 
memoirs about a Qumran sectarian,*° a “teacher of justice” (who 
taught at least one century before the “Christ of the Gospels”). The 
concrete and historical part of that person and the significance of the 





28. Qumran finds—the discovery, in the 1940s and 1950s, of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, which provided significant insight into Christian thought during the 
church’s first centuries 

29. Till heaven and earth ...—a paraphrase of Matthew 5:18. 

30. Qumran sectarian—the person Osipov considers the true, historical Jesus. 
Qumran is the area on the northwest corner of the Dead Sea were the Dead 
Sea scrolls were discovered. 
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egend for history had been estimated before and were still being esti- 
mated. 

The laws of historical materialism?! made it possible to compre- 
hend many details in the Bible, which before seemed incomprehensible 
and mysterious. In short, I began to see everything in an entirely new 
light. [...] 

More and more often I was choked by bitter remorse for my futile 
ife. I was approaching the merciless brink of 50 years of age. I knew 
that after 50, life would begin its path of decline, whether I wanted it 
or not. And when the decline had begun, how awful it was to know 
that the mountain you had been struggling to scale all that time was 
only a soap bubble, a mirage that had once fascinated you and that was 
now melting. I could have done so many things: I was capable and not 
devoid of talent; I had not been slighted when it came to brains; yet I 
had traded reality for dreams, calling the dreams reality and eternity. 
[...] 

Serious study of dialectical and historical materialism,** which I 
had finally approached, had opened my eyes and showed me that there 
could be no morality in itself, but that society forms its ideas of good 
and evil at each stage of its development. It became clear that religious 
morality—in my case Christian morality—was nothing but a version of 
morality of the slave-owner society, only embellished and disguised to 
satisfy certain classes. It had long since been replaced by new standards 
corresponding to the higher stage of social development that the hu- 
man race was entering. 

For a long time I still had been deceiving myself with the hope of 
being useful to the young people in the seminaries by calling on them 
to strive for broad knowledge and to study the treasures of world cul- 
ture, and by making them think harder about truth. Since during those 
last few years Sunday lectures on general subjects were arranged for 
the students and each professor and associate professor had to read a 
lecture twice a year, I devoted mine to the great Russian and foreign 
artists. I thought I would be able to be useful by raising within the 
church (since there was still a church and believers) churchmen 
who—even if they should speak of faith—would at least preach no 





31. historical materialism—tKatl Marx’s methodology, which assumes that 
economic conditions determine ideas. Ideas are not “eternally true” but derive 
from distinct historical situations. 

32. dialectical and historical materialism—the fundamental tenants of Marxism. 
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wild superstitions and fanaticism, and would not try to stop history 
and human progress. True, no fanatic can stop history, but, I thought, 
he could bring about unnecessary afflictions, raise additional obstacles 
along the path of mental growth and the development of individuals 
who still believed. 

I did not realize at first that it was a mistake to continue working 

in the Academy after I had become convinced of the illusiveness of 
religion itself. I saw that thousands of drones swarmed behind the 
backs of those who tried to be what I wanted [my students] to be. And 
my efforts to be the carrier and propagator of advanced science and 
culture only played into the hands of the preachers of darkness and 
backwardness, the general trend of the educative process at the eccle- 
siastical schools being reactionary. 
I came to realize that my efforts only retarded the emergence of 
healthy doubts in the minds of the more capable students. Seeing in 
me a well-educated person who was not running away from science 
and not wallowing in scholastics—yet who remained in the 
church—they were becoming convinced that the two poles—progress 
and science, on the one hand, and conservatism and stagnation in 
thought with the support of religious illusions and superstitions, on the 
other—were compatible. [...] 

It was so hard those days to teach them one thing and think 
something entirely different that I was ready to face any storm only to 
recover my peace of mind. It was the fourteenth year of my work as 
professor at the Leningrad ecclesiastical schools. And I made up my 
mind. 

I spent a few days thinking over my “letter to the editor” and a 
message to the rector, the learned council, students, pupils and em- 
ployees of the Leningrad Ecclesiastical Academy and Seminary. In my 
message I wrote: 





I hereby declare to all with whom I worked and whom I taught 
for over thirteen years, that being of sound mind and in full posses- 
sion of my faculties, I consciously leave the Leningrad ecclesiastical 
schools, Orthodox Church, Christianity, and religion in general. 

It is not my hurt feelings or any personal considerations that 
have led me to this decision. No, I was well-respected and loved by 
you. 

I am leaving for reasons exclusively ideological and scientific, 
not influenced by the moment but as a result of years of quest, med- 
itation and scientific check-ups of every point. 
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While critically studying the Bible, I came to the conclusion, and 
I can prove it scientifically, that the religion of the ancient Jews, as 
well as the Christian religion stemming from it, cannot be accepted as 
divinely inspired and exclusive. It developed under the same laws, 
went through the same stages as all the other religions of the world; it 
is related to them and is a natural result of the development of the 
human race throughout its history. 


While studying the history of religions, I came to realize that any 
religion that exists now or existed in the past is only a distorted pro- 
jection “in Heaven” of real relations of human beings with nature 
and among themselves, a reflection of clashes between classes and of 
class ideology. It always contains numerous superstitions born of 
human conscience at preceding stages of development, in the course 
of the struggle between and replacement of different social and eco- 
nomic formations, in the course of the development of productive 
forces and the social systems depending on them. 


My research showed me that religion played a positive role at 
some stages of the development of human society, when it consti- 
tuted an ideological reflection of the new, more progressive for- 
mation that was replacing the old, when it preached and realized the 
ideas of that new and more progressive formation. But what was 
useful and progressive at one stage could not remain so at the next 
stage. It would be absurd not to use the tractor today only because in 
ancient times the invention of the wooden plow constituted progress 
in agriculture and was useful to humanity in replacing the mattock* 
and the sharpened stick. Yet, this is exactly what is happening in reli- 
gion: some monasteries played a positive part in old Russia and now 
they are still considered progressive and indispensable. [...] 


My study of Marxist philosophy and the historical development 
of society has shown what unjustified expenditure of human energy 
and ability the serving of religion involves, serving for the sake of the 
preservation of illusions and distorted ideas about the world and its 
essence. And I have come to feel an imperative need to give all my 
strength and knowledge to real and creative work, even if only a 
small one. 


My message ended with an appeal to my former colleagues and also to 
my students: 


And now I address you, my students. Forgive me that it has 
taken me such a long time to do what I am doing now. Take a look at 
yourselves, analyze your doubts, which I know you have, and you will 


33. mattock—a primitive tool for digging. 
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understand how difficult it is to revise views and make a cardinal turn 

in such a sphere as ideology. Be more inquisitive and bolder, do not 

be afraid of raising questions, and, I believe, we will see each other 

again, and not as opponents but as colleagues and once more friends. 

But remember, I am not going to persuade or tempt you. Think for 

yourselves! A person should decide such things for himself—one has 

only to indicate the real paths that should be taken. But he must 

make the choice himself. Only himself! No, I am not tempting you, I 

simply love you. With this I am winding up; goodbye. [...] 
Mote than five years have passed since those stormy days. 

Even now postmen bring letters to me, and during my trips to 
different parts of the Soviet Union I still see the tense and doubting 
faces of our grannies; the inquiring looks of middle-aged people; the 
wondering, searching eyes of the young. 

I, man among men, homo sapiens, declare as the popes used to de- 
clare urbi et orbi,>* the right and obligation of every one to be a human 
being above all, always and in everything; not to look for props on the 
side; to feel himself, in spite of his short individual existence, which 
can be likened to a spark in the night, to feel himself, I say, mingled in 
the human sea of sparks. For it is of the sparks of distant stars that the 
Milky Way is made, and of our sparks—the creative flame of human 
progress. I have no joy outside the joy of humanity, and there can be 
no joy of humanity when the units making it up are suffering. 

Religion. “God’s word” declares: “For what is a man profited, if 
he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” “You and your 
God is what is most important in life and the rest is ‘vanity of vani- 
ties—all is vanity.” 

But I shall find no peace of mind as long as I hear moans in the 
jungles of South Vietnam, as long as the ashes of Maidanek and 
Oswiecim* are crying out for vengeance, as long as the sinister cross- 
es ate burning in Alabama.*° In the world of men, a man, if he is a 
man, cannot be indifferent. Here is where the essence and justice of 
humanism is rooted. Humanism outside man and people is an empty 


34. urbi et orbi—‘to the city [of Rome] and the world”—a common opening 
in papal encyclicals. 

35. Maidanek and Oswiecim—Nazi death camps in Poland. Oswiecim is also 
known as Auschwitz. 

36. sinister crosses ... in Alabama—a reference to cross burnings by the Ku 
Klux Klan. 
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eggshell. I, one who only thought for decades that he was a man, today 
know it finally. Today and tomorrow and till my last day. 
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panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 
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35.1 Closing a Church (1930) 


“Document 45: Decree,” in Re/igion in the Soviet Union: An Archival Reader, ed. 
Felix Corley (New York: New York University Press, 1996), 84-85. Repro- 
duced with permission of Palgrave Macmillan. 


The following document, authored by the head of a local mi- 
litia, describes the almost comical efforts to decommission a 
church in the small town of Shumiachi, about four hundred kil- 
ometets southwest of Moscow. 


[...] Approximately one month ago, following the decree of the 
Regular Executive Committee, the cemetery church in the small town of 
Shumiachi was closed; the bells were removed and the religious artifacts 
taken away. After this the former prayer building was rebuilt as a club 
[..-] [The chairman of the district executive committee] suggested that 
the [fire service commissioner] take down the crosses from the closed 
church, completely ignoring the fact that 30 March was a market day. At 
about 11 or 12 o’clock, the [fire commissioner] proposed to the head of 
the fire brigade [...] that he gather the brigade using the bells (the call 
signal for the brigade), but without telling him why. Upon assembling 
the brigade, the [fire service commissioner] instructed [the head of the 
fire brigade] with a note (see the note in the case file) that part of the 
firemen should go to remove the crosses; but those without equipment 
refused, and only about 6 or 7 persons went to the church. 

The religious inhabitants of the town—who had already gathered 
in an illegal gathering [protesting] the profanation of the church, and 
knowing that the assembled firemen had been directed to take down 
the crosses as the firemen had earlier taken down the bells [...] ran up 
to the church on hearing the call of the bells, bringing along with them 
indifferently-minded people from the market. 

When the church people had come running, hysterical women 
started to obstruct the tidying of the club, throwing sticks, and tried to 
place their own lock on the door. The militia present managed to calm 
down the crowd and to detain the instigators of the disorders in order 
to establish culpability. 

The fixing of the opening of the People’s House and the removal 
of the crosses took place without taking into account the special features 
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of the town of Shumiachi, the preparation of the church people, and the 
fact that it was a market day. 

Summarizing the above, it is decreed: 

1) For showing inattention by giving instructions to remove the 
crosses on a market day, as a result of which the disorder took place, 
the case of the [chairman of the district executive committee] be 
handed to the Presidium of the [region] for the necessary disciplinary 
punishment or corresponding judgment. 

2) For the report on the activity of the officials of the Shumiachi 
district, all the materials are to be placed in the file. [...] 
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35.2 Stripping Christ the Savior Cathedral (1930) 


“Petition of the Economic Department of the OGPU to the Secretariat of the 
Chairman of the ACEC for Permission to Remove the Gold from the Cupolas 
of the Cathedral of Christ the Saviour, no. 422522, 24 February 1930,” in Re/i- 
gion in the Soviet Union: An Archival Reader, ed. Felix Corley (New York: New 
York University Press, 1996), 94-96. Reproduced with permission of Palgrave 
Macmillan. 


To mark the defeat of Napoleon in 1812, Tsar Alexander I 
announced his intent to build a cathedral in honor of Christ, “to 
signify our gratitude to Divine Providence for saving Russia from 
the doom that overshadowed her.” The enormous and florid re- 
sult was Moscow’s largest and best-known cathedral, the Cathe- 
dral of Christ the Savior. 
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The Soviet intelligence service during the Stalin era viewed 
such opulence with disdain, and it sought ways to profit from 
this and other treasures owned by the church. 

Below is a memo ftom the intelligence service proposing one 
way to make a profit from the cathedral. 


In accordance with the decree of the [Soviet of Labor and De- 
fense] of 5 July 1929, our metal-working factory, No. 1, has been as- 
signed the exclusive right to process gold objects that cannot be used 
for civilian purposes and lack historical artistic worth. 

By agreement between the [People’s Commissariat of Finance] and 
the [Economic Department of the State Political Directorate'], the 
latter acquires all gilded objects from closed prayer houses—icon 
screens, icon cases, icons, bronze utensils, and cupolas—for pro- 
cessing. 

The gold—tremoved by chemical processes from such objects—is 
refined until it is pure; it is then handed to the Hard Currency Direc- 
torate at a fixed sum [ ... and] the [State Political Directorate] is paid 10 
per cent of the sum received for the gold. 

On average, the [Economic Department of the State Political Di- 
rectorate] produces up to 30 kg of pure gold per month, and it pro- 
poses in the near future—through an increase in the volume of work 
and technical improvements undertaken in the factory—to significant- 
ly increase this quantity. 

The richest sources of gold are the cupolas of churches, and the 
[Economic Department of the State Political Ditrectorate]|—having 
concentrated all its attention on them—will begin stripping them in 
the spring, e” masse, both on location and in the factory. 

Some of the best cupolas are the cupolas of the Cathedral of 
Christ the Savior, on which 20 poods of gold was used for their gilding. 
Such information is completely trustworthy, and it has been technically 
verified; our metal-working factory, having great experience of com- 
pleting the proposed removal of the gold and its purification, main- 
tains that one could purify up to 18 poods? of gold from these cupo- 
las [...] 


1. State Political Directorate—OGPU, the state security agency. 
2. 18 poods—about 295 kilograms. World gold prices in 1930 averaged 
$20.65 per ounce; thus the approximately 295 kilograms worth could be sold at 
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After the purification of the gold the [Economic Department of 
the State Political Directorate] will, at its own expense, paint over the 
cupola, or even, if necessary, regild it by cheaper means. 

Even [regilding] would completely justify itself in economic terms, 
since the regilding would use between 1.5 and 2 poods of gold; the 
appearance of the regilded cupolas well be better than the old, since 
the present gilding is heavily covered with dirt and they have lost their 
initial brilliance. [...] 

Since leaving 20 poods of gold on the cupolas [...] is an unneces- 
sary luxury for the USSR, and since realizing the gold* will be a great 
contribution to the cause of the industrialization in our country, we ask 
for an urgent decision on the question of the church and the cupolas 
so that [...] [the Economic Department of the State Political Direc- 
torate] can proceed with the stripping or removal of the cupolas by the 
beginning of spring. 








about $214,884, or $2.8 million in 2014 dollars. 
3. realizing the gold—converting the gold into actual money. 
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35.3 Destruction of Christ the Savior Cathedral 
(1931) 


. 





Figure 189. Video: Blowing up Christ the Savior Cathedral 


After stripping the cathedral of its valuables, the Soviets de- 
molished it in 1931. A film crew shot footage of officials catalog- 
ing and removing valuables before blowing up the building. 
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35.4 Imprisoning the Patriarch (1937) 


“Document 65,” “Document 66,” and “Document 67,” in Religion in the Soviet 
Union: An Archival Reader, ed. Felix Corley (New York: New York University 
Press, 1996), 109-112. Reproduced with permission of Palgrave Macmillan. 


In the exciting and fearful days of November, 1917, the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church selected Bishop Tikhon to be patriarch of 
Moscow, the first patriarch since Peter the Great abolished the 
patriarchate. In fact the selection—on 5 November—occurred 
just two days before the Bolsheviks seized power. 





Figure 190. Patriarch Tikhon, n.d. 


Tikhon immediately found himself at odds with Soviet au- 
thorities, who had no desire to work with a patriarch, the church, 
or religion in any form. Tikhon condemned the Bolshevik’s exe- 
cution of Tsar Nicholas II and the imperial family and he pro- 
tested when the government declared its right to seize church 
property. 

Furious and determined to weaken the patriarchate, Soviet 
authorities sponsored and cultivated a rival, in-the-pocket church, 
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which they called the “Living Church.” During meetings in April 
and May of 1923, a council of the Living Church decided to con- 
sectate married bishops, to put Patriarch Tikhon on trial in ab- 
sentia for opposing the Soviets, and to abolish the patriarchate. 
All such decisions, of course, were blatantly at odds with canon- 
ical rules. Since few Orthodox believers recognized the Living 
Church as anything other than a puppet of the Soviet state, few 
recognized Tikhon’s overthrow and changes to canon law. 

Soviet authorities referred to believers opposed to the Living 
Church as “Tikhonites” or those of a “Tikhonite orientation,” 
and it declared them guilty of “slanderous” and “coun- 
ter-revolutionary activity.” 

Tikhon—exiled and imprisoned—was released only after 
assuring the Soviets of his loyalty to the communist state. He 
died on 25 Match 1925. 

On 12 April the “Tikhonites” elected Tikhon’s trusted advis- 
er, Archbishop Peter Poliansky, as patriarch /Jocum tenens, ot 
temporary patriarch. On 28 July, Peter issued an encyclical con- 
demning the Living Church. To nobody’s surprise (not even Pe- 
ter’s) the state security agency—the OGPU—arrested him a few 
months later, on 10 December 1925. 

The two documents below—an exchange of memos in 1937 
between the warden of the prison housing Peter, and that war- 
den’s aid—describe Peter’s imprisonment. 


To: Acting head of the Uralsk Prison, Commander 
Artemev 
From: Artemev’s aid, Lieutenant Yakovlev 
Date: 3 August 1937 


I consider it necessary to bring to your attention news of the 
mood of prisoner No. 114 (cell N. 23). During evening rounds on 2 
August 1937 the prisoner asked for a few minutes’ attention [...] His 
basic question was about the possibility of granting him a certain variety 
of food [...] During this he rambled a little (“I’ve been here a very long 
time*+—it’s hard without people and conversation”) and he told me that 


4. very long time—Peter was sentenced to prison in 1931. 
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he still considers himself /ocum tenens of the patriarchal throne and that it 
is because of this that he is in prison; he categorically refused the 
OGPU’s suggestion that he remove himself from this office in favor of 
“various rogues who have excommunicated me from the church”—this 
is how he expressed the reasons for his refusal. Trying his utmost to 
refrain from malicious attacks, which, it was clear, have burst out of the 
prisoner [in the past], he announced that “in such conditions of per- 
secution of the church and its leading figures—conditions contrary to 
the constitution of the state,” he would like to remove himself from the 
duties of /ocum tenens of the [patriarchal] throne, but, being bound by 
the oath given to the all-Russian church council, he could not do this. 
During all this the prisoner said that Soviet power was “unjustly” 
holding him as “an innocent in prison and striving for his death,” but 
that nothing would come of this because he had already named 3 dep- 
uties in his will, and each deputy had, in turn, named 3 deputies, and, in 
this way, the three deputies “will be enough for 1,000 years,” as he put it. 
It seems to me that he said this to indicate that the orders he gave to the 
churchmen will guarantee the active struggle with Soviet power and 
counter-revolutionary activity for an endlessly long period. 

It must be said that, in his imprisonment, prisoner No. 114 gives 
the impression of being an uncompromising enemy of the existing 
system, despite all the coolness of his conversation (or, more exactly, 
the restraint of his conversation). [...] 

Aid to the head of the prison 

Lieutenant of state security, Yakovlev 

3 August 1937 


To: Lieutenant Yakovlev, aid to the prison 
commander, Artemev 
From: Acting head of the Uralsk Prison, 
commander, Artemev 
Peter Fedorovich Poliansky,° [...] having taken on the post of /- 
cum tenens of the patriarchal throne after the death of Patriarch Tikhon, 
has actively continued the counter-revolutionary activity begun by 
Tikhon, leading and sharpening the counter-revolutionary prepared- 
ness of church people and their activities directed at overthrowing 


5. Peter Fedorovich Poliansky—Patriarch Peter. 
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Soviet power. Being exiled to the town of Tobolsk® for his coun- 
ter-revolutionary activity—and then to Khe’—he did not abandon his 
counter-revolutionary activity and links to church people, and from his 
exile he issued instructions and directed counter-revolutionary activity. 
For his persistent struggle with Soviet power and his active coun- 
ter-revolutionary activity, he was sentenced by the collegium of the 
OGPU on 23 July 1931 to five years of detention in prison and—by a 
special meeting of the NKVD® on 9 July 1936—this term of deten- 
tion in prison was extended by 3 years. 

Serving his term in the Verkhnye-Uralsk prison,? he has shown 
himself to be an uncompromising foe of the Soviet state. He slanders 
the current state system, which allegedly acts against the constitution, 
accusing it of “persecuting the church and its leaders.” He slanderously 
accuses the organs of the NKVD of a biased attitude toward him, [al- 
legedly resulting in his imprisonment ... ]. He tried to make contact with 
the outside world during his imprisonment, employing the prison’s 
medical personnel, and, as a result, he has recetved Communion bread 
from the clergy of the town of Verkhnye-Uralsk as a sign of greeting. He 
is exceedingly embittered by the prolongation of his prison term. In 
response to the announcement about the prolongation of his term, he 
replied, “So I’m not going to die now.” He considers the struggle with 
Soviet power to be unending. 

Acting head of the [Verkhnye]-Uralsk Prison 

[Junior] lieutenant of state security, Artemev [...] 


6. Tobolsk—toughly 2,400 kilometers east of Moscow, just north of Kazakh- 
stan. 

7. Khe—in the northern hinterlands of Russia, on the Arctic Circle, roughly 
3,200 kilometers northeast of Moscow. 

8. NKlVD—the secret police. 

9. Verkhnye-Uralsk prison—in northwestern Kazakhstan. 
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35.5 Execution Order (1937) 


“Document 73: Extract from the Document of the Decree of the Troika of 

the NKVD Directorate of 13 November 1937,” in Redigion in the Soviet Union: 

An Archival Reader, ed. Felix Corley (New York: New York University Press, 
1996) 115. 


The final document is self-explanatory. 


Extract from protocol No. 10 of the meeting of the 
Cheliabinsk Regional NKVD Troika” 
Date: 2 October 1937 

Heard: Case No. 1531 of the [Verkhnye]-Uralsk Prison [ ... re- 
garding] the accusation against Peter Fedorovich Poliansky [...] 

Decreed: Peter Fedorovich Poliansky [...] is to be EXECUTED 
BY FIRING SQUAD. Personal property to be confiscated. 

Secretary of the Troika of the NKVD Directorate [...] 


10. Regional NKVD Troika—the three-person directorate of the local secret 
police in Cheliabinsk, just north of Kazakhstan. 
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35.6 Solzhenitsyn Accuses the Church of 
Complicity (1972) 


Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, A Lenten Letter to Pimen, Patriarch of All Russia, trans. 
Keith Armes, commentary by Wassilij Alexeev (Minneapolis: Burgess Publish- 
ing, 1972), 5-8. All attempts to contact publisher failed. Information in some 

footnotes derives from Alexeev’s commentary. 


The great Russian dissident Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn (about 
whom mote later) sent the following letter at the end of 1971 to 
the newly elected patriarch of Moscow, Pimen, complaining 
about the church’s unresisting subjugation to the Soviet state. 
The church, argued Solzhenitsyn, had sold its soul, abandoned 
its responsibilities to the faithful, and relegated an entire genera- 
tion to reaching maturity without faith. The prose here is typical 
of Solzhenitsyn: blunt, angry, and fearless. 





Figure 191. Alexander Solzhenitsyn, 1974 


Most Holy Lord! 

I write to you about that which crushes the heads and sunders the 
breasts of still-surviving Orthodox Russian people like a gravestone. 
All know it, and it has already been cried aloud, but again all are silent 
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in hopeless resignation. But put just a little stone on top of the grave- 
stone, and it becomes impossible to be silent any longer. Such a little 
stone pressed down on me when I heard your message on Christmas 
Eve.!! I felt a stab of pain when you finally spoke of the chil- 
dren—perhaps the first time for half a century that this message came 
from such an eminence—summoning parents to inspire in their chil- 
dren, together with love for their country, love for the church (and 
evidently love for the faith itselfP). And to strengthen this love with the 
force of their own good example. I heard this—and there arose before 
me my early childhood, spent at many church services, and my original 
impression, so exceptional in its freshness and purity, which no mill- 
stones or intellectual theories could later erase. 

But how is this? Why did you address this honorable appeal only 
to Russian émigrés?!? Why is it only /bese children whom you call on 
the parents to bring up in the Christian faith; why is it only this far-off 
flock that you warn to “beware of slander and lies” and fortify them- 
selves in justice and truth? But what of ws—are we to beware? Are we to 
inspire love for the church in our children or not? Yes, Christ bade us to 
go seek the hundredth lost sheep, but only after ninety-nine are safe. 
But when the ninety-nine that should be at hand are lost—should “hey 
not be our first concern? 

Why should I have to produce my passport! when I come to 
church to christen my son? What canonical need impels the Moscow 
patriarchate to require the registration of christened souls? One should 
be surprised at the spiritual fortitude of parents that gives them the 
strength to endure this registration, compelling them to inform against 
themselves to the state and then be subjected to persecution at their 
work or public derision by ignoramuses. 

But at this point the persistence of the parents becomes exhausted, 
and the children’s involvement with the church usually ends with their 
being christened as infants, while the following stages of upbringing in 
the faith are firmly closed to them and they are prevented from serving 


11. Christmas Eve—it is traditional for the patriarch to deliver an annual 
Christmas message. 

12. Russian émigrés—Solzhenitsyn still lived in the Soviet Union at this point. 
He did not become an émigré (i.e., he was not forcibly deported) until 1974. 

13. passport—every citizen of the Soviet Union was required to possess an 
internal, domestic passport, without which he or she could not obtain a job or 
move to a new location. 
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at the altar, sometimes from receiving the Eucharist or even attending 
a service. We are robbing our children by depriving them of that un- 
repeatable and angelically pure perception of the service that it is im- 
possible for them ever to experience later in adult life or even to realize 
what they have lost. Their right to continue the faith of their fathers 
has been violated as well as the right of parents to bring up their chil- 
dren in accordance with their own understanding of the world—and 
you, hierarchs of the church, are reconciled to this and give it your 
support, finding such a situation to be a sure sign of religious freedom. 
A situation in which we are obliged to give up our defenseless children, 
give them up not into neutral hands, but into the power of atheistic 
propaganda of the most primitive and unscrupulous nature. A situation 
in which children who have been torn away from Christianity in order 
to prevent their being infected by it are left no more than a gap be- 
tween the communist propagandist’s guidebook and the criminal 
code. !4 

The past half-century has already been lost beyond hope; it is 
pointless to attempt to rescue the present; but how are we to save the 
future of our country—the future that will consist of the children of 
today? The true, profound fate of our country ultimately depends on 
whether the rightness of force will finally become rooted in the under- 
standing of the people or whether the force of rightness will emerge 
from its eclipse and again shine forth. Will we succeed in restoring in 
ourselves at least some Christian characteristics, or will we lose a// of 
those that still remain to us and surrender ourselves up to the calcula- 
tions of self-preservation and personal advantage? 

The study of Russian history during the last few centuries con- 
vinces one that the whole of our history would have taken a far more 
humane and harmonious course if the church had not renounced her 
independence!> and if the people had heeded her voice in a way com- 


14. criminal code—Solzhenitsyn refers here to the section of the code that os- 
tensibly permitted all citizens to practice a religion or no religion. As Wassilij 
Alexeev notes, “In practice this formula permit[ed] only the holding of reli- 
gious services, while absolutely prohibiting the religious instruction of children. 
Since 1960 Soviet government officials ... attempted to prevent children and 
young people up to the age of eighteen from attending religious services.” In 
some cases priests were instructed not to begin a service until everyone under 
the age of eighteen had left the church. 

15. renounced her independence—acceded to Peter the Great’s subjugation of the 
church to the state. 
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parable, for instance, to Poland.!® Alas, in our country it has long been 
otherwise. Gradually we have come to lose that radiant Christian ethi- 
cal atmosphere in which over a period of thousands of years were es- 
tablished our mores, way of life, view of the world and folklore, even 
the very name in Russian for the Russian peasants—krest zane.’ We 
are losing the last tokens and characteristics of a Christian peo- 
ple—how is it possible that this should not be the principal concern of 
the Russian patriarch? The Russian church has agitated views on every 
evil to be found in far-off Asia or Africa; only on internal disasters 
does it never have any views whatever. Why are the messages handed 
down to us from the summit of the church always so traditionally se- 
rene? Why are all the church documents as complacent as if they were 
issued in the midst of a supremely Christian people? After one such 
serene message after another, will there not finally come a miserable 
yeat in which the need to write them will disappear completely? No- 
body will be left to address them to, since no flock will remain except 
for the patriarchal chancellery. 

It is now six years since two most honorable priests, lakunin and 
Eshliman, wrote a well-known letter!’ to your predecessor, confirm- 
ing by their self-sacrificial example that the pure flame of the Christian 
faith had not yet been extinguished in our native land. In full detail and 
with abundance of proof they pictured to him the voluntary internal 
enslavement, amounting to self-destruction, to which the Russian 
church had been reduced. They asked to be informed if there was an- 
ything untrue in their letter. But every word they had written was true; 
none of the hierarchs undertook to refute them. And what reply did 
they receive? The simplest and crudest: they were punished for saying 
the truth by being forbidden to perform services. And you have not 
remedied this wrong to this day. Similarly the terrible letter of the 
twelve men from Viatka!? has remained unanswered; instead, they 
have been persecuted. And similarly the one fearless archbishop, 


16. in a way comparable, for instance, to Poland—it is not entirely clear what Sol- 
zhenitsyn means here, but it seems that he approves of the fact that governing 
bodies of Roman Catholicism in Poland never became subject to the state. 

17. Rrest’iane—the Russian word for “peasant,” rest ianin (xpecmoanun) is al- 
most identical to the Russian word for “Christian”: Khristianin (Xpucmuanun. 

18. well-known letter—lakunin and Eshliman complained of persecutions of 
believers in this letter to Pimen’s predecessor, Patriarch Aleksy (1945-1970). 

19. terrible letter of the twelve men from Viatka—an open letter of twelve Chris- 
tians to Aleksei in 1966 complaining of persecutions. 
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Hermogen of Kaluga, remains exiled to this day, imprisoned in a 
monastery for having prevented belatedly raging atheism from closing 
his churches and burning icons and books after all the success that 
atheism had enjoyed in the other bishoprics during the period immedi- 
ately preceding 1964. 

Six years since everything was said out loud—and what has 
changed? For every working church there are twenty churches that 
have been demolished and destroyed irrecoverably and twenty aban- 
doned and desecrated. Is there a sight more heart-rending than these 
skeletons of churches, the property of birds and storekeepers? How 
many towns and villages are there in our country where the nearest 
hurch is 100 or even 200 kilometers away? And the north is left com- 
pletely without churches, the region that is the age-old storehouse of 
the Russian spirit and—predictably—the most reliable surety for the 
future of Russia. Any attempt by church volunteers, religious donors 
or the faithful in their legacies to restore even the smallest church is 
blocked by the one-sided laws respecting the so-called separation of 
church and state. We scarcely even dare to ask about bellringing—but 
why should Russia be deprived of her ancient ornament, of her best 
voice? But what use is it to talk of churches! Even a copy of the Gos- 
pel is nowhere to be had. Even the Gospel is brought to us from 
abroad, in the same way as our missionaries used to take it with them 
to the Indigirka.?° 

Six years have passed—and has anything been successfully de- 
fended by the church? The entire administration of the church, the 
appointment of parish priests and bishops (including those who com- 
mit outrages with the aim of making it easier to deride and destroy the 
church), everything is controlled by the Committee on Religious Af- 
fairs just as secretly as before. Such a church, directed dictatorially by 
atheists, is a sight that has not been seen for two millennia. All the 
property of the church has been surrendered to their control, as well as 
the use of church funds, the coppers dropped into the collection plates 
by devout fingers. Five million rubles have been donated with grandi- 
ose gestures to extraneous causes, while beggars are driven away from 
the church porch and there is no money to repair the leaking roof of a 
church in a poor parish. The priests are deprived of their rights in their 
parishes, remaining entrusted solely with the holding of services; how- 
ever, they are not allowed even to leave their churches in order to 





aQ 











20. Indigirka—a iver in the remote reaches of Siberia. 
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cross the threshold to visit a sick man or go to the cemetery; to do so 
they are obliged to ask official permission from the city council. 

What arguments can one find to convince oneself that the sys- 
tematic destruction of the spirit and body of the church under the di- 
rection of atheists is the best means of preserving it? Preservation for 
whom? Evidently not for Christ. Preservation—but how? By lying? 
But after this lying, who is to perform the Eucharist? 

Most holy lord! Do not disdain utterly my unworthy cry. It may be 
that not every seven years even such a cry as this reaches your ears. Do 
not give us reason to suppose, do not make us think that for the prel- 
ates of the Russian church temporal power is above heavenly power 
and that temporal responsibility is more fearful than responsibility 
before God. 

Let us not craftily pretend either before others or, above all, in our 
prayers that external fetters are stronger than our spirit. It was no easi- 
er at the time of the birth of Christianity, but nevertheless Christianity 
withstood everything and flourished. And it showed us the way: the 
way of sacrifice. He who is deprived of all material strength will finally 
always be triumphant through sacrifice. Within our memory our priests 
and fellow-believers have undergone just such a martyrdom worthy of 
the first centuries of Christianity. Then they were thrown to the lions, 
while today they can lose only their material welfare. 

In these days, as you kneel before the cross, set up for Easter in 
the middle of the church,”! ask our Lord: what other aim can there be 
for your service among the people, who have almost lost both the 
spirit of Christianity and the very semblance of Christians? 


21. middle of the church—during the Saturday-evening service in the fourth 
week of Lent, a cross is placed on the lectern in the middle of the church. 
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35.7 Sergei Zheludkov Responds (Easter 1972) 


“Letter of Fr. Sergi Zheludkov to A. Solzhenitsyn,” in Church, State, and Opposi- 
tion in the U.S.S.R., ed. Gerhard Simon, trans. Kathleen Matchett (Berkeley, CA: 
University of California Press, 1974), 206-208. © 1975 by C. Hurst & Com- 
pany. Published by the University of California Press. Used by permission. 


Patriarch Pimen never responded to Solzhenitsyn’s letter (he 
could not), but a well-known dissident priest—Father Sergei 
Zheludkov—did. It is clear that Zheludkov found Solzhenitsyn’s 
criticisms unrealistic and more than a little sanctimonious. 


Christ is risen! 
Dear Aleksandr Isaevich,”” 

I have the honor of greeting you on the bright festival of the hope 
of all mankind. “O Easter! Our salvation from grief.” May I also con- 
gratulate you on receiving the literature prize. Thanks be to God, 
who has brought you to this day through all the trials of your unusual 
life. May you have many more blessed years. 

This Easter message must also serve as an answer to your “Lenten 
Letter to the All-Russian Patriarch.” With my deep personal respect 
for you, I am all the more at liberty to express to you my concern over 
this document, which may evoke the most unexpected interpretations, 
even for the author. I must say that in this case your moral sensitivity 
has to some degree deceived you. You have made a written accusation 
that has been publicized throughout the world, against a man who, as 
everyone knows, has no possible chance of replying to you. In this 
respect you have repeated the moral mistake of the two well-known 
priests whom you mention. And you also repeated their chief mis- 
take—you did not tell the whole truth; you gave half-truths. 

The full truth is that the legal church organization cannot be an 
island of freedom in our strictly unified society, directed from a single 
center. There may be various opinions as to the historical significance 
of such a strictly unified and controlled social system. The most ex- 
treme judgment is that in our country literature and art are perishing, 


22. Isaevich—Solzhenitsyn’s “patronymic” or middle name. 
23. literature prize—Solzhenitsyn received the Nobel Prize in Literature in 
1970. 
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economics and science are lagging behind, morality is decaying, the 
people are becoming dull and stupid. [...] This extreme judgment pre- 
supposes that the destiny of Russia lies in sacrifice. At the price of its 
own culture our nation saved Europe from the Tatars and saved the 
whole world from fascism;** today it is undergoing a grandiose ex- 
periment, on view to the whole world, which is not leading anywhere. 
This is the opinion of some. Others, on the other hand, cherish bright 
hopes. [...] My opinion here is of no value and it is not asked for. But 
one thing I must state with great conviction. There exists this strictly 
centralized system, and within it, surprisingly, is preserved an alien 
body—the Russian Orthodox Church. It exists in very strictly deter- 
mined conditions. We are not permitted to work at the religious educa- 
tion of children, or of adults, just as we are not permitted to do many 
other things necessary for the existence of real church life. We are 
permitted only one thing—to conduct divine worship in our churches, 
whereby it is supposed that this is something from the past preserved 
only for a disappearing generation. 

What can we do in such a situation? Should we say: all or nothing? 
Should we try to go underground, which in the present system is un- 
thinkable? Or should we try somehow to accept the system and, for 
the present, make use of those opportunities that are permitted? The 
Russian hierarchy took the latter decision. 

Hence today all the evil about which you very rightly wrote, as 
well as all the evil you did not mention. But there was no other choice. 
You make appeal to the Catholics in Poland; all honor and glory to 
them, but they have a quite, quite different history. You justly write 
about the abuses that have not existed during two thousand years of 
Christian history. But never, never before have our completely unique 
conditions of human existence been known. 

This is the whole truth. The late Patriarch Aleksei, unable to an- 
swet the accusations of the two priests in words, answered in 
deeds—he forbade them to serve as priests and thereby he involuntar- 
ily confirmed the relative truth of their argument. It is good that it 
happened that way, and it was precisely in the courage of the two 
priests that the moral beauty of their action lay, which cannot at all be 
said, forgive me, of your amazingly pretentious document. Our present 
Patriarch Pimen also has no opportunity of answering you in word. By 


24. saved the whole world from fascism—defeated Germany in the Second World 
War. 
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what deed do you suppose he could answer you? Only by giving up his 
position. But there is no one better to take his place. And anyway one 
man cannot change anything. So everything would stay the same. One 
of the consequences of your accusatory letter will be a still greater dis- 
crediting of the church hierarchy in the eyes of those who do not un- 
derstand the whole truth. Do not misunderstand me—I am not telling 
you to be silent; but if you do write, do not choose someone who 
cannot answer you and tell the whole truth. At the time when you were 
being heaped with slander, Aleksandr Isaevich, we were all grieved for 
you. But now you are offending the defenseless patriarch and us—not 
with slander, but with talented half-truths, which to many may seem 
more dangerous than lies. 

There must be no unwillingness for sacrifice and martyrdom in 
the church of Christ. We have enough willing martyrs, both inside and 
outside the church (the distinction is rather conditional), and I am sor- 
ty that you did not even mention the names of the churchmen Boris 
Talantov,*> who died in prison, and Anatoly Levitin,?° now suffering 
in prison. I would say that our duty today is to give due appreciation to 
their deeds, and ourselves each one to work as best we can in the op- 
portunities open to us. In particular, there is now a problem of the 
Christian education of children in the scattered families of the emer- 
gent Christian intelligentsia. In general, we must make a healthy 
acknowledgement of reality: the Russian church hierarchy in its present 
composition and in our present system cannot in any significant way 
affect the system. It is easy and safe, Aleksandr Isaevich, to accuse the 
bishops, but in fact the work of the Lord today is hard. The destiny of 
the Russian church is inseparably linked to the fate of the people. If 
“there is a future,” there will also inevitably be a renaissance of Russian 
Christianity. 

Christ is risen! 
Sincerely, 
God’s unworthy servant in the priesthood, 
[Sergei Zheludkov] 


25. Boris Talantov—a former teacher and religious writer who, in 1969, was 
sentenced to two years in labor camps for “false statements discrediting the 
Soviet state and social system.” 

26. Anatoly Levitin—a lay Christian writer and historian who spent several 
years in labor camps. 
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36. Orthodoxy in Twentieth-Century 
Literature 


ur section on nineteenth-century literature noted that 
O one could choose from among hundreds of works when 
selecting examples of Orthodox themes in fiction from 
the 1800s. The challenge for the twentieth century is no less 
daunting. Due to constraints of space, we limit this section to ten 


works: two short stories, an excerpt from a novel, and eight po- 
ems. 
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36.1 Vladimir Nabokov, “Christmas” (1925) 


Vladimir Nabokov, “Christmas,” in Details of a Sunset and Other Stories (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1976), 153-161. All attempts to contact rightsholder 
failed. 


Vladimir Nabokov’s father served as a secretary in the Provi- 
sional Government, which assumed power after the tsar’s abdi- 
cation during the Russian Revolution of February 1917. When the 
Bolsheviks deposed the Provisional Government that October, 
Nabokov’s family fled to Crimea and then moved to England. 
Nabokov enrolled at Cambridge University, where he studied 
zoology (he nurtured a lifelong commitment to lepidopterolo- 
gy—the study of moths and butterflies—and a moth plays a key 
role in the story below) and then Slavic and Romance languages. 
He subsequently pursued a remarkable career as a literary schol- 
at and novelist, writing in both Russian and English. Many con- 
sider him the greatest Russian writer of the twentieth century—a 
beautiful stylist, an endlessly creative thinker, a master of com- 
plexity, and a comic genius. 

There is nothing comic, however, in the short story below. In 
fact the title, “Christmas,” may at first seem perverse. The Rus- 
sian word for Christmas is Pox,ecrBo (Rozhdestvo)—which 
derives from the word poau7s (rodit), meaning “to give 
birth”—but birth is the farthest thing from the protagonist’s 
mind in “Christmas.” Mr. Sleptsov (we never learn his first name) 
is bereft following the death of his son: depressed, without hope, 
and obsessed with death, he does not even realize it is Christmas 
Eve until reminded by his valet. The story, however, takes a turn 
in the final paragraphs, and the birth implied by the title be- 
comes clear. 

The literary scholar Samuel Schuman calls “Christmas” 
“strikingly simple in its piety ... without irony, without ambiva- 
lence. It is a Christmas story about the power of love, about the 
triumph of birth over death.”! Maxim Shrayer calls it an “early 
masterpiece.” 


1. Samuel Schuman, “Beautiful Gate: Vladimir Nabokov and Orthodox 
Iconogtaphy,” Refigion ¢ Literature 32, no. 1 (2000): 54-55. 
2. Maxim D. Shrayer, “Mapping Narrative Space in Nabokov’s Short Fic- 
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Figure 192. Statue, Vladimir Nabokov, Montreux, Switzerland 


ete 

After walking back from the village to his manor across the dim- 
ming snows, Sleptsov sat down in a corner, on a plush-covered chair, 
which he never remembered using before. It was the kind of thing that 
happens after some great calamity. Not your brother but a chance ac- 
quaintance, a vague country neighbor to whom you never paid much 
attention, with whom in normal times you exchange scarcely a word, is 
the one who comforts you wisely and gently, and hands you your 
dropped hat after the funeral service is, over, and you ate reeling from 
grief, your teeth chattering, your eyes blinded by tears. The same can 


tion,” The Slavonic and East European Review 75, no. 4 (1997): 625. 
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be said of inanimate objects. Any room, even the coziest and the most 
absurdly small, in the little used wing of a great country house has an 
unlived-in corner. And it was such a corner in which Sleptsov sat. 

The wing was connected by a wooden gallery, now encumbered 
with our huge north Russian snowdrifts, to the master house, used 
only in summer. There was no need to awaken it, to heat it: the master 
had come from Petersburg for only a couple of days and had settled in 
the annex, where it was a simple matter to get the stoves of white 
Dutch tile going. 

The master sat in his corner, on that plush chair, as in a doctor’s 
waiting room. The room floated in darkness; the dense blue of early 
evening filtered through the crystal feathers of frost on the window- 
pane. Ivan, the quiet, portly valet, who had recently shaved off his 
mustache and now looked like his late father, the family butler, 
brought in a kerosene lamp, all trimmed and brimming with light. He 
set it on a small table, and noiselessly caged it within its pink silk shade. 
For an instant a tilted mirror reflected his lit ear and cropped gray hair. 
Then he withdrew and the door gave a subdued creak. 

Sleptsov raised his hand from his knee and slowly examined it. A 
drop of candle wax had stuck and hardened in the thin fold of skin 
between two fingers. He spread his fingers and the little white scale 
cracked. 


eo2e 

The following morning, after a night spent in nonsensical, frag- 
mentary dreams totally unrelated to his grief, as Sleptsov stepped out 
into the cold veranda, a floorboard emitted a merry pistol crack un- 
derfoot, and the reflections of the many-colored panes formed para- 
disal lozenges on the whitewashed cushionless window seats. The out- 
er door resisted at first, then opened with a luscious crunch, and the 
dazzling frost hit his face. The reddish sand providently sprinkled on 
the ice coating the porch steps resembled cinnamon, and thick icicles 
shot with greenish blue hung from the eaves. The snowdrifts reached 
all the way to the windows of the annex, tightly gripping the snug little 
wooden structure in their frosty clutches. The creamy white mounds of 
what were flower beds in summer swelled slightly above the level snow 
in front of the porch, and further off loomed the radiance of the park, 
where every black branchlet was rimmed with silver, and the firs 
seemed to draw in their green paws under their bright plump load. 
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Wearing high felt boots and a short fur-lined coat with a karakul 
collar, Sleptsov strode off slowly along a straight path, the only one 
cleared of snow, into that blinding distant landscape. He was amazed 
to be still alive, and able to perceive the brilliance of the snow and feel 
his front teeth ache from the cold. He even noticed that a 
snow-covered bush resembled a fountain and that a dog had left a 
series of saffron marks on the slope of a snowdrift, which had burned 
through its crust. A little further, the supports of a foot bridge stuck 
out of the snow, and there Sleptsov stopped. Bitterly, angrily, he 
pushed the thick, fluffy covering off the parapet. He vividly recalled 
how this bridge looked in summer. There was his son walking along 
the slippery planks, flecked with aments,* and deftly plucking off with 
his net a butterfly that had settled on the railing. Now the boy sees his 
father. Forever lost laughter plays on his face, under the turned-down 
brim of a straw hat burned dark by the sun; his hand toys with the 
chainlet of the leather purse attached to his belt, his dear, smooth, 
suntanned legs in their serge shorts and soaked sandals assume their 
usual cheerful widespread stance. Just recently, in Petersburg, after 
having babbled in his delirium about school, about his bicycle, about 
some great Oriental moth, he died, and yesterday Sleptsov had taken 
the coffin—weighed down, it seemed, with an entire lifetime—to the 
country, into the family vault near the village church. 

It was quiet as it can only be on a bright, frosty day. Sleptsov 
raised his leg high, stepped off the path and, leaving blue pits behind 
him in the snow, made his way among the trunks of amazingly white 
trees to the spot where the park dropped off toward the river. Far be- 
low, ice blocks sparkled near a hole cut in the smooth expanse of white 
and, on the opposite bank, very straight columns of pink smoke stood 
above the snowy roofs of log cabins. Sleptsov took off his karakul cap 
and leaned against a tree trunk. Somewhere far away peasants were 
chopping wood—every blow bounced resonantly skyward—and be- 
yond the light silver mist of trees, high above the squat izbas,> the sun 
caught the equanimous radiance of the cross on the church. 


3. Rarakul collar—woolen collar. 
4. aments—cylindrical flower clusters without petals. 
5. izba—a small wooden house. 
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ee 

That was where he headed after lunch, in an old sleigh with a high 
straight back. The cod of the black stallion clacked strongly in the 
frosty air, the white plumes of low branches glided overhead, and the 
ruts in front gave off a silvery blue sheen. When he arrived he sat for 
an hour or so by the grave, resting a heavy, woolen-gloved hand on the 
iron of the railing that burned his hand through the wool. He came 
home with a slight sense of disappointment, as if there, in the burial 
vault, he had been even further removed from his son than here, 
where the countless summer tracks of his rapid sandals were preserved 
beneath the snow. 

In the evening, overcome by a fit of intense sadness, he had the 
main house unlocked. When the door swung open with a weighty wail, 
and a whiff of special, unwintery coolness came from the sonorous 
iron-barred vestibule, Sleptsov took the lamp with its tin reflector from 
the watchman’s hand and entered the house alone. The parquet floors 
crackled eerily under his step. Room after room filled with yellow light, 
and the shrouded furniture seemed unfamiliar; instead of a tinkling 
chandelier, a soundless bag hung from the ceiling; and Sleptsov’s 
enormous shadow, slowly extending one arm, floated across the wall 
and over the gray squares of curtained paintings. 

He went into the room which had been his son’s study in summer, 
set the lamp on the window ledge and, breaking his fingernails as he 
did so, opened the folding shutters, even though all was darkness out- 
side. In the blue glass the yellow flame of the slightly smoky lamp ap- 
peared, and his large, bearded face showed momentarily. 

He sat down at the bare desk and sternly, from under bent brows, 
examined the pale wallpaper with its garlands of bluish roses; a narrow 
officelike cabinet, with sliding drawers from top to bottom; the couch 
and armchairs under slipcovers; and suddenly, dropping his head onto 
the desk, he started to shake, passionately, noisily, pressing first his lips, 
then his wet cheek, to the cold, dusty wood and clutching at its far 
corners. 

In the desk he found a notebook, spreading boards, supplies of 
black pins and an English biscuit tin that contained a large exotic co- 
coon which had cost three rubles. It was papery to the touch and 
seemed made of a brown folded leaf. His son had remembered it dur- 
ing his sickness, regretting that he had left it behind, but consoling 
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himself with the thought that the chrysalid® inside was probably dead. 
He also found a torn net: a tarlatan’ bag on a collapsible hoop (and 
the muslin still smelled of summer and sun-hot grass). 

Then, bending lower and lower and sobbing with his whole body, 
he began pulling out one by one the glass-topped drawers of the cabi- 
net. In the dim lamplight the even files of specimens shone silklike 
under the glass. Here, in this room, on that very desk, his son had 
spread the wings of his captures. He would first pin the carefully killed 
insect in the cork-bottomed groove of the setting board, between the 
adjustable strips of wood, and fasten down flat with pinned strips of 
paper the still fresh, soft wings. They had now dried long ago and been 
transferred to the cabinet—those spectacular Swallowtails, those daz- 
zling Coppers and Blues, and the various Fritillaries,®= some mounted 
in a supine position to display the mother-of-pearl undersides. His son 
used to pronounce their Latin names with a moan of triumph or in an 
atch aside of disdain. And the moths, the moths, the first Aspen Hawk 
of five summers ago! 


e4e 

The night was smoke-blue and moonlit; thin clouds were scattered 
about the sky but did not touch the delicate, icy moon. The trees, 
masses of gray frost, cast dark shadows on the drifts, which scintillated 
here and there with metallic sparks. In the plush-upholstered, 
well-heated room of the annex Ivan had placed a two-foot fir tree in a 
clay pot on the table, and was just attaching a candle to its cruciform 
tip when Sleptsov returned from the main house, chilled, red-eyed, 
with gray dust smears on his cheek, carrying a wooden case under his 
arm. Seeing the Christmas tree on the table, he asked absently: 

“What’s that?” 

Relieving him of the case, Ivan answered in a low, mellow voice: 

“There’s a holiday coming up tomorrow.” 

“No, take it away,” said Sleptsov with a frown, while thinking, 
“Can this be Christmas Eve? How could I have forgotten?” 

Ivan gently insisted: 

“It’s nice and green. Let it stand for a while.” 


6. chrysalid—chrysalis. 
7. tarlatan—statched muslin. 
8. Fritillaries—orange butterflies with black spots. 
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“Please take it away,” repeated Sleptsov, and bent over the case he 
had brought. In it he had gathered his son’s belongings—the folding 
butterfly net, the biscuit tin with the pear-shaped cocoon, the spread- 
ing board, the pins in their lacquered box, the blue notebook. Half of 
the first page had been torn out, and its remaining fragment contained 
part of a French dictation. There followed daily entries, names of cap- 
tured butterflies, and other notes: 

“Walked across the bog as far as Borovichi, ...” 

“Raining today. Played checkers with Father, then read Goncha- 
tov’s Frigate,? a deadly bore.” 

“Marvelous hot day. Rode my bike in the evening. A midge! got 
in my eye. Deliberately rode by her dacha twice, but didn’t see her. ...” 

Sleptsov raised his head, swallowed something hot and huge. Of 
whom was his son writing? 

“Rode my bike as usual,” he read on, “Our eyes nearly met. My 
darling, my love. ...” 

“This is unthinkable,” whispered Sleptsov. “Tl never know. ... 

He bent over again, avidly deciphering the childish handwriting 
that slanted up then curved down in the margin. 

“Saw a fresh specimen of the Camberwell Beauty!! today. That 
means autumn is here. Rain in the evening. She has probably left, and 
we didn’t even get acquainted. Farewell, my darling. I feel terribly 
sad. ...” 

“He never said anything to me. ...” Sleptsov tried to remember, 
rubbing his forehead with his palm. 

On the last page there was an ink drawing: the hind view of an 
elephant—two thick pillars, the corners of two ears, and a tiny tail. 

Sleptsov got up. He shook his head, restraining yet another on- 
tush of hideous sobs. 

“T-can’t-bear-it-any-longer,” he drawled between groans, repeating 
even more slowly, “I-can’t-bear-it-any-longer. ...” 

“Tt’s Christmas tomorrow,” came the abrupt reminder, “and I’m 
going to die. Of course. It’s so simple. This very night. ...” 


”? 


9. Goncharov’s Frigate—the travelogue Frigate Pallada, an account by the Rus- 
sian novelist Ivan Goncharov (1812-1891) of a trip in 1852 around the world, 
while he served as a secretary for a navy admiral charged with inspecting Rus- 
sian settlements in Alaska and establishing trade relations with Japan. 

10. midge—small fly. 

11. Camberwell Beanty—a butterfly with black wings, trimmed with yellow. 
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He pulled out a handkerchief and dried his eyes, his beard, his 
cheeks. Dark streaks remained on the handkerchief. 

“... death,” Sleptsov said softly, as if concluding a long sentence. 

The clock ticked. Frost patterns overlapped on the blue glass of 
the window. The open notebook shone radiantly on the table; next to 
it the light went through the muslin of the butterfly net, and glistened 
on a corner of the open tin. Sleptsov pressed his eyes shut, and had a 
fleeting sensation that earthly life lay before him, totally bared and 
comprehensible—and ghastly in its sadness, humiliatingly pointless, 
sterile, devoid of miracles. ... 

At that instant there was a sudden snap—a thin sound like that of 
an overstretched rubber band breaking. Sleptsov opened his eyes. The 
cocoon in the biscuit tin had burst at its tip, and a black, wrinkled 
creature the size of a mouse was crawling up the wall above the table. 
It stopped, holding on to the surface with six black furry feet, and 
started palpitating strangely. It had emerged from the chrysalid because 
a man overcome with grief had transferred a tin box to his warm room, 
and the warmth had penetrated its taut leaf-and-silk envelope; it had 
awaited this moment so long, had collected its strength so tensely, and 
now, having broken out, it was slowly and miraculously expanding. 
Gradually the wrinkled tissues, the velvety fringes, unfurled; the 
fan-pleated veins grew firmer as they filled with air. It became a 
winged thing imperceptibly, as a maturing face imperceptibly becomes 
beautiful. And its wings—still feeble, still moist—kept growing and 
unfolding, and now they were developed to the limit set for them by 
God, and there, on the wall, instead of a little lump of life, instead of a 
dark mouse, was a great Afacus moth" like those that fly, birdlike, 
around lamps in the Indian dusk. 

And then those thick black wings, with a glazy eyespot on each 
and a purplish bloom dusting their hooked foretips, took a full breath 
under the impulse of tender, ravishing, almost human happiness. 


12. Aitacus moth—a large moth with intricate, multicolored wings. 
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36.2 Anna Akhmatova, “Lamentation” (1944) 


Anna Akhmatova, The Complete Poems of Anna Akhmatova, trans. Judith Hem- 
schemeyer, ed. Roberta Reeder (Somerville, MA: Zephyr, 1990), 613. Fair use. 


Her devotees characterize Anna Akhmatova as the greatest 
Russian poet of the twentieth century. Her poetry—ranging from 
intimate verse to her grand “Requiem”—explores themes of love, 
politics, religion, loss, and suffering. While her numerous extra- 
marital affairs make it difficult to portray her as a model of Or- 
thodox piety (two critics described her as “a harlot and a nun”) 
she remained a devoted Orthodox believer until the end of her 
life. Beautiful, witty, and the toast of the St. Petersburg intelli- 
gentsia, Akhmatova nevertheless lived a tragic life. She divorced 
her first husband, Nikolai Gumilov, in 1918; Gumilov was exe- 
cuted three years later for anti-Soviet activities. Between 1925 and 
1952 Soviet censors allowed her to publish only a limited number 
of pre-approved poems. Her son, Lev, and her third husband, 
Nikolai Punin, were arrested for “political deviance” in 1935. Her 
son was imprisoned in a Soviet labor camp from 1949-1956. 





Figure 193. Anna Akhmatova, 1950 


In the first poem below, “Lamentation,” Akhmatova re- 
members the German army’s siege of Leningrad—the infamous 
“nine hundred days,” which lasted from September of 1941 until 
July of 1944. Citizens who survived the siege described life in the 
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city as Hell on earth. German shells, bombs, and rampant starva- 
tion (what Leningrad residents termed the “white death”) killed 
hundreds of thousands: estimates range from 670,000 (an early 
Soviet estimate) to 1.5 million. Akhmatova fled Leningrad to live 
in Tashkent in Soviet Central Asia during the siege, but returned 
to the city in 1944. “Lamentation” shows Akhmatova turning to 
her faith as she contemplates the “anguish of Leningrad.” 


I won’t throw up my hands 
At the anguish of Leningrad, 
I won’t wash it with tears, 
I won’t bury it in the ground. 
Tl go a mile beyond 
The anguish of Leningrad. 
And not with a glance, not with an allusion, 
Not with a reproach, not with a word, 
But with a bow down to the ground 
In a green field 
Will I pray. 
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36.3 Anna Akhmatova, “Crucifixion” (1940-1943) 


Anna Akhmatova, The Complete Poems of Anna Akhmatova, trans. Judith Hem- 
schemeyer, ed. Roberta Reeder (Somerville, MA: Zephyr, 1990), 109-111. Fair 


use. 


“Crucifixion” from Akhmatova’s Requiem, her best-known 
work, constitutes a heartbreaking and scathing meditation on 
Stalin’s terror. In the preface to her poem, she wrote, “In the ter- 
rible years of [...] the terror, I spent seventeen months in the 
ptison lines of Leningrad.” ¥ 

Once, someone “recognized” me. Then a woman with bluish 
lips standing behind me, who, of course had never heard me 
called by name before, woke up from the stupor to which eve- 
ryone had succumbed and whispered in my ear (everybody 
spoke in a whisper there): “Can you describe this?” And I an- 
sweted: “Yes, I can.” 


In “Crucifixion” Akhmatova employs religious imagery to “de- 


scribe this,” drawing on images of the Virgin Mary and Christ to 
depict herself and her own son. 


“Do not weep for me, mother, 
I am in the grave.” 


1 


A choir of angels sang the praises of that 
momentous hour, 
And the heavens dissolved in fire. 
To his Father he said: “Why have you forsaken me!” 
And to his mother: “O, do not weep for me ...” 
1940 
Fountain House 


13. prison lines of Leningrad—Akhmatova joined hundreds of women outside 
the prisons housing their sons and husbands, waiting to deliver bread or simp- 
ly to catch a glimpse of their faces. 
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2 
Mary Magdalene beat her breast and sobbed, 
The beloved disciple turned to stone, 
But where the silent mother stood, there 
No one glanced and no one would have dared. 
1943 
Tashkent 


Epilogue I 
T learned how faces fall, 
How terror darts from under eyelids, 
How suffering traces lines 
Of stiff cuneiform on cheeks, 
How locks of ashen-blonde or black 
Turn silver suddenly, 
Smiles fade on submissive lips 
And fear trembles in a dry laugh. 
And I pray not for myself alone, 
But for all those who stood there with me 
In cruel cold, and in July’s heat, 
At that blind, red wall. 
Leal 

March 1940 
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36.4 Angelos Sikelianos, “Agraphon” 


Angelos Sikelianos, “Agraphon,” in Angelos Sikelianos: Selected Poems, trans. Ed- 
mund Keeley and Philip Sherrard (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1979), 136-141. Used by permission of translator Edmund Keeley. 


The Greek poet Angelos Sikelianos (1884-1951) studied to 
become a lawyer but abandoned law school after two years to 
join a theater troupe. He and Nikos Kazantzakis, a writer whose 
work also appeats below, made a grand tour of monasteries on 
Mount Athos and other historical sites in 1914 and 1915, confirm- 
ing and strengthening an admiration for Greek religion and my- 
thology that would inform nearly all of Sikelianos’s work. 





Figure 194. Angelos Sikelianos, ca. 1905 


The translators Edmund Keeley and Philip Sherrard argue 
that there are “two main aspects” of Sikelianos’s poetry: “the 
lyrical affirmation of the natural world and of the human body as 
part of it,” and “the vision of the seer who knows that the natural 
world is doomed to tragic suffering and who aspires ‘to rise above 
this flesh-consuming rhythm’ in order to find fulfillment in an- 
other order of reality.”” Keeley and Sherrard also identify in 
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Sikelianos’s poetry a “mythological or metaphysical attitude to- 
ward life.” 


There is a supernatural world as well as a natural world, there is 
the invisible as well as the visible. According to Sikelianos, 
everything in the natural and visible world when rightly per- 
ceived can be seen as the expression of the supernatural and 
the invisible. All is a manifestation of an original divine life and 
is therefore holy. At the same time, when man’s vision is unpu- 
tified or “uninitiated,” man usually regards everything as ex- 
isting in its own right and apart from the divine, a perspective 
that implies disunity, a disintegration or dismemberment of the 
original wholeness of things. The task of the man with true 
knowledge and insight—the task of the prophet, the sage, or 
the visionary poet—is to restore this lost unity and to reconcile 
natural with supernatural, visible with invisible, first in his own 
life and then by making others aware of their divided state. 


Sikelianos believed that Greece’s ancient myths represented 
a pure and true form of such unified wisdom, free from the di- 
chotomies and contradictions of modern philosophical systems. 
He insisted, in Keeley’s and Sherrard’s words, that 


Nature and the supernatural were linked together inseparably, 
aspects of life’s organic wholeness in which such divisions were 
surpassed. Sikelianos regarded Orphism™ and the cult of Dio- 
nysus, the teachings of Pythagoras,!> the Mysteries of Eleu- 
sis,1© and the mantic center at Delphi!” as four of the main ex- 
ptessions of this tradition. In these he found a shared vision 
that proclaimed not only the brotherhood of all men but of all 
living creatures and that placed man as the channel of commu- 
nication between higher and lower states of existence, between 


14. Orphism—a wide variety of ancient Greek beliefs emphasizing the divin- 
ity and immortality of the soul, whose adherents revered Orpheus, Dionysus, 
ot Persephone. 

15. Pythagoras—Pythagoras of Samos (ca. 570—ca. 495), the Greek philoso- 
pher and mathematician, who believed in the transmigration or reincarnation 
of souls, a system in which human souls ate reborn into the bodies of other 
animals after death. 

16. Mysteries of Eleusis—an elaborate set of secret ceremonies conducted in 
ancient Greece, with the aim of assisting the soul in its quest to ascend to a 
state of redemption and immortality. 

17. mantic center at Defphi—an oracular shrine at which a sibyl would issue 
cryptic prophecies. 
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the visible and the invisible. And he believed this tradition was 
not incompatible with that of Christianity, the actual religion of 
the Greek people for most of the past two thousand years. 
Sikelianos saw both traditions as enshrining what is essentially 
the same wisdom. '8 


Sikelianos, in other words, engaged in religious syncretism, 
a comingling of beliefs thought by others to be mutually incom- 
patible. He approved of Friedrich Schelling’s assertion that 
“Mythology contains within it all religious truth. Religion is not 
mythology, as modern scholars imagine. On the contrary, my- 
thology is religion. All myths are true. They are not fabrications 
about what does not exist, but revelations of what always exists.” 

We include below two radically different poems by Sikelian- 
os. He wrote the first, “Agraphon” in the autumn of 1941, during 
the German occupation of Greece, when he became famous for 
his public readings of nationalist poetry and his condemnations 
of Nazi despotism. “Agraphon” serves as a thinly veiled analogy 
for life under the Nazis. It is hardly a piece of religious orthodoxy; 
in fact “Agraphon” translates literally as “unwritten thing,” re- 
ferring here to an “unwritten” saying or tradition about Christ 
absent from the Gospels and unrecognized by any Orthodox 
church. Yet there is nothing un-Christian or pagan about the 
poem. Like some of Sikelianos’s other Christian poetry, 
“Aoraphon” moves, in Keeley and Sherrard’s words, “authorita- 
tively within a completely Christian ethos.” 

Contrast this “completely Christian” ethos with that of the 
second poem, “Dionysus Encradled.” 


Once at sunset Jesus and his disciples 

were on their way outside the walls of Zion 

when suddenly they came to where the town 

for years had dumped its garbage: burned mattresses 
from sickbeds, broken pots, rags, filth. 

And there, crowning the highest pile, bloated, 

its legs pointing at the sky, lay a dog’s carcass; 

and as the crows that covered it flew off 


18. See Keeley’s and Sherrard’s introduction in Angelos Sikelianos: Selected Po- 
ems, from which this introduction draws. 
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when they heard the approaching footsteps, such a stench 
rose up from it that all the disciples, hands 
cupped over their nostrils, drew back as one man. 
But Jesus calmly walked on by himself 
toward the pile, stood there, and then gazed 
so closely at the carcass that one disciple, 
not able to stop himself, called out from a distance, 
“Rabbi, don’t you smell that terrible stench? 
How can you go on standing there?” 
Jesus, his eyes fixed on the carcass, 
answered: “If your breath is pure, you'll smell 
the same stench inside the town behind us. 
But now my soul marvels at something else, 
marvels at what comes out of this corruption. 
Look how that dog’s teeth glitter in the sun: 
like hailstones, like a lily, beyond decay, 
a great pledge, mirror of the Eternal, but also 
the harsh lightning-flash, the hope of Justice!” 
So he spoke; and whether or not the disciples 
understood his words, they followed him 
as he moved on, silent. 
And now, Lord, I, 
the very least of men, ponder your words 
and, filled with one thought, I stand before you: 
grant me, as now I walk outside my Zion, 
and the world from end to end is all ruins, garbage, 
all unburied corpses choking the sacred 
springs of breath, inside and outside the city: 
grant me, Lord, as I walk through this terrible stench, 
one single moment of your holy calm, 
so that I, dispassionate, may also pause 
among this carrion and with my own eyes 
somewhere see a token, white as hailstones, 
as the lily—something glittering suddenly 
deep inside me, above the putrefaction, 
beyond the world’s decay, like the dog’s teeth 
at which that sunset you gazed, Lord, in wonder: 
a great pledge, mirror of the Eternal, but also 
the harsh lightning-flash, the hope of Justice! 
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36.5 Angelos Sikelianos, “Dionysus Encradled” 


Angelos Sikelianos, “Dionysus Encradled,” in Keeley and Sherrard, Angelos 
Sikelianos: Selected Poems, 128-135. Used by permission of translator Edmund 
Keeley. 


The second poem, “Dionysus Encradled,” takes as its sub- 
ject the Greek god Dionysus (“Bacchus” in Roman mythology), 
the son of Zeus and the god of wine, known for inspiring “Dio- 
nysian” frenzies or “bacchanalia” among his followers. 





Figure 195. Dionysus, Roman, 100s, Louvre, Paris 
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Imaginative scholars of mythology have no trouble suggesting 
parallels between Dionysus and Christ. Wine is a crucial ele- 
ment in the Dionysian cult and in the Eucharist; Peter Wick has 
argued that the Gospel of John offers the story of the wedding at 
Cana (where Jesus turns water into wine) to prove Christ’s supe- 
riority to Dionysus.” One version of Dionysus’s birth credits the 


supreme deity (Zeus) with impregnating a mortal woman, Semele. 


Another story recounts his death and resurrection. Both Dionysus 
and Christ can thus be understood as “liberators” who free hu- 
mans from their normal selves. Barry Powell notes common un- 
derstandings of Christ and Dionysus as both god and worship- 
per.?! 

Sikelianos also equated Dionysus with Christ, claiming for 
both a rebellious spirit. He believed, according to Stratos Con- 
stantinidis, that the “Dionysiac and Christian tradition of the 
Greeks shared a similar wisdom,” allowing Sikelianos to “invoke 
Dionysus and Christ interchangeably.” ”? 

In the poem below, Sikelianos describes Mother-Night giv- 
ing birth to an infant who is both Dionysus and Christ. Night 
represents the evils of the Nazi occupation, and Dionysus /Christ 
the power to overcome such evil. 


Great night, mother-night among the nights 

of the ages, cradle of the Titans’ offspring, 

you who pout your snow swift and thick this evening 
between me and the outside world, closing me 

alone in my unviolated sentry box 


19. For a summary of studies, see Martin Hengel, Szudies in Early Christology 
(Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1995), 326-331. 

20. Peter Wick, “Jesus gegen Dionysos? Ein Beitrag zur Kontextualisierung 
des Johannesevangeliums” Bibiica 85, no. 2 (2004): 179-198. 

21. Barry Powell, Classical Myth, 4th ed. (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Pearson 
Prentice Hall, 2003), 281. 

22. Stratos Constantinidis, “The New Dionysus of Modern Greek Poetic 
Drama: Crucifix or Grapevine?,” in From the Bard to Broadway, ed. Karelisa Har- 
tigan (New York: University Press of America, 1987), 21, 27. 

23. Titans—in Greek mythology, a race of powerful deities overthrown by 
the later and better-known Olympian gods in the Titanomachy or “battle of 
the Titans.” 
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(upright coffin where, my limbs frozen, I keep 
unsleeping watch on the frontiers of time): 
Mother-night, in your silence, as I feel 

my heart waning—for everything sleeps: the earth beneath 
my feet, the deep sky above me, and only 

the Serpent of the Abyss seems to be awake, 

and not even my breath’s vapor rises 

from my lips, which death waits ready to close— 
suddenly I think I hear, low, quavering, 

the cry of a baby, and I ask myself: 

“Is God, eternal God, being born again 

tonight as a young child?” 

But, Mother-night, 

in vain I strain my ears to catch, behind 

this cry, perhaps the sound of dogs moving 

in the fold at Bethlehem, and in vain 

I strain my eyes to see the angelic host or, 

lower down, shepherds’ fires piercing the darkness. 
But as clouds cover the clouds and everything 

is wrapped silently in the snow’s winding sheet, 

I hear—long, doleful, blood-curdling—the how] of wolves 
invade you, hear swift packs of wolves go by, 

a whole long army climbing through the snow; 

yet as once more your silence suddenly fills you, 
again I put the same question to myself. 

And in answer, as if a whirlwind’s savage blast 
shatters the wall of silence that enfolds me, 

legions of the dead, their winding sheets the same 
snow that covers up their tracks, throng all around me, 
throng like hordes of prisoners who have smashed 
their prison walls, like madmen who have found 
suddenly that their asylum door has been 

burst wide open by the storm and, pouring out 

into the night, have scattered helter-skelter; 

and all those dead, grieving, seem to say: 

“Truly the eternal God is being born 

again tonight as a young child ... But tell us: 

where are the sentinels to keep watch on the sacred 
frontiers, to save the child from the wolves?” 

This, Mother-night, is the harsh voice I seem to hear 
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inside me; and as suddenly the whole 
world-creating sistrum** vibrates in my heart, 

I plunge, Night, cradle of the Titans’ offspring, 
inspired by your hidden pulse, each beat an age, 
into the darkness to summon the companions; 
into the darkness I plunge, over snow and tombs, 
and with these words I call them at the crossroads: 
“My sweet child, my Dionysus and my Christ: 
though you have come into the world today, a young Titan, 
you have no mother’s arms to keep you warm. 
For you are the son of the night around us, 

of this night, and son of our unsleeping hearts 
which, spark of life in the frozen chaos, 

fight now with death itself, with our own death 
and that of the whole world. And we know, 
young Titan, that if you fail tonight to fasten 

onto our hearts, to drink their blood drop by drop, 
tomorrow you too will be among the dead. 

But we hold it better to stay buried 

in the upright coffins that freeze our limbs 

than for your pulse to stop in the darkness, 

along with all the rest that swell the herd 

of indescribable violence, and for savage wolves 
from far off to catch the scent of your cradle. 

But as your cradle is the shield of shields, 

so we, Corybantes,* begin to circle 

around it, to dance our last dance, beating our swords 
on our own shields to drive the wolves from you. 
The whole night through we'll dance around you, 
and however long the night, we'll dance until 

the ghouls of the dark have fled, and your voice— 
God’s voice that rises out of sleep, voice 

of the ‘great intoxication’-—suddenly calls 


24. sistrum—a percussion instrument made of brass or bronze. A handle 
connects to a U-shaped frame, to which small rings or loops are attached, 
which produce clanking or jingling sounds when shaken. 

25. Corybantes—companions (sometimes eunuch priests) of the Asian god- 
dess Cybele, who accompanied her with music and wild dances. Here the 
dancing of the corybantes references the wild dancing of Dionysus’s followers. 
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the dead into the sun’s warmth, while above your cradle 
bends the shadow of your single mighty Vine, 
sweet child, our Dionysus and our Christ.” 
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36.6 Nikos Kazantzakis, The Last Temptation of 
Christ (1951) 


Nikos Kazantzakis, The Last Temptation of Christ, trans. P.A. Bien, (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1960), 1-3, 443-446, 465-466, 472-485, 487-496. All 
attempts to reach rightsholder failed. 





The Greek novelist Nikos Kazantzakis (1883-1957) is known 
for his passionate, big-hearted novels, including Zorba the Greek 
and The Last Temptation of Christ. The latter, in Colin Wilson’s 
estimation, is “the least accessible” of Kazantzakis’s novels.” 
Yet it is a powerful (if sometimes inscrutable) examination of the 
struggle between flesh and spirit—a modern, psychological take 
on the age-old problem of Christ’s dual nature. Jean Ellen 
Petrolle notes that the novel ultimately “portrays the body as 
consonant with spirit,” but it also “contains vestiges of a tradi- 
tional Christian body-spirit dualism in which body is less valua- 
ble than the soul.”2” 

There is much in this novel that disturbed the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church: Jesus seriously considers not dying for the sins of 
humankind; Kazantzakis portrays him as a sexual and even erot- 
ic figure—his spirit and flesh struggle against each other. In ad- 
dition, Kazantzakis asserts in the novel’s prologue that every 
person “partakes of the divine nature”; the mystery of Christ “is 
not simply a matter for a particular creed.” There is no attempt 
here to portray the Jesus preached by the church. 


26. Colin Wilson, “Nikos Kazantzakis,” The Mediterranean Review (Fall 1970), 
39-40. 

27. Jean Ellen Petrolle, “Nikos Kazantzakis and The Last Temptation: Irony 
and Dialectic in a Spiritual Ontology of Body,” Journal of Modern Greek Studies 
11, no. 2 (October 1993): 271. 
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Figure 196. Nikos Kazantzakis, n.d. 


Despite positive reviews in Greece and abroad, religious 
critics deemed The Last Temptation of Christ dangerous. In 
1953 the Vatican placed it on its index of banned books. Con- 
servative Greek newspapers labeled Kazantzakis a blasphemer 
and a communist. The Holy Synod in Athens filed a statement 
with the city’s district attorney, calling The Last Temptation 
unworthy of publication. The novel, said the Synod, 

contains evil slanders against the godlike person of Jesus Christ; 

it seeks to destroy his divine nature and the Christian ethic and 

distorts the gospel truths with hallucinations, and through an 

uncontrolled impertinence, falsifies the saving teachings of the 

Bible. 

This novel, which is derived from the inspiration of the 
theories of Freud and historical materialism, perverts and hurts 
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the gospel discernment and the God-man figure of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in a way coatse, vulgar, and blasphemous.” 


Greek liberals opposed calls to stop publication, and the Greek 
Holy Synod was unable to convince the Greek parliament to ban 
it. When asked about the Holy Synod’s stance, Kazantzakis said, 


I was very saddened that the church with such naiveté fell into 
a snate that it created. Two of its high representatives, to my 
sorrow, made me feel that they emerged below their missions. 
One of them cursed a work, as he confesses himself, that he did 
not read. The other, who did not manage to read the title of the 
work correctly ... [confused] the name of the hero with the 
name of the book’s publisher, took pieces from certain phrases, 
twisted othets, omitted whatever did not interest him and 
reached the conclusion that he wished ... I am very sorry, but I 
must emphasize that from this event the church came out the 
lesser for it. If I had paid the priests, they could not have given 
me so much publicity. And they ask me to apologize. I? The 
archbishop of Chios should apologize for judging a book that 
he has not read.” 


The Greek Holy Synod remained firm in its opposition and ex- 


communicated Kazantzakis in 1955. It refused to conduct a pub- 
lic funeral for him after his death in 1957. 


* Prologue * 

The dual substance of Christ—the yearning, so human, so super- 
human, of man to attain to God or, more exactly, to return to God 
and identify himself with him—has always been a deep, inscrutable 
mystery to me. This nostalgia for God, at once so mysterious and so 
real, has opened in me large wounds and also large flowing springs. 

My principal anguish and the source of all my joys and sorrows 
from my youth onward has been the incessant, merciless battle be- 
tween the spirit and the flesh. 

Within me are the dark, immemorial forces of the evil one, human 
and pre-human; within me too are the luminous forces, human and 


28. Michael Antonakes, “Christ, Kazantzakis, and Controversy in Greece,” 
Modern Greek Studies Yearbook 6 (1990): 334-335. 
29. Ibid., 339-340. 
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pre-human, of God—and my soul is the arena where these two armies 
have clashed and met. 

The anguish has been intense. I loved my body and did not want 
it to perish; I loved my soul and did not want it to decay. I have fought 
to reconcile these two primordial forces that are so contrary to each 
other, to make them realize that they are not enemies but, rather, fel- 
low workers, so that they might rejoice in their harmony—and so that 
I might rejoice with them. 

Every man partakes of the divine nature in both his spirit and his 
flesh. That is why the mystery of Christ is not simply a mystery for a 
particular creed: it is universal. The struggle between God and man 
breaks out in everyone, together with the longing for reconciliation. 
Most often this struggle is unconscious and short-lived. A weak soul 
does not have the endurance to resist the flesh for very long. It grows 
heavy, becomes flesh itself, and the contest ends. But among responsi- 
ble men, men who keep their eyes riveted day and night upon the su- 
preme duty, the conflict between flesh and spirit breaks out mercilessly 
and may last until death. 

The stronger the soul and the flesh, the more fruitful the struggle 
and the richer the final harmony. God does not love weak souls and 
flabby flesh. The spirit wants to have to wrestle with flesh that is 
strong and full of resistance. It is a carnivorous bird that is incessantly 
hungry; it eats flesh and, by assimilating it, makes it disappear. 

Struggle between the flesh and the spirit, rebellion and resistance, 
reconciliation and submission, and finally—the supreme purpose of 
the struggle—union with God: this was the ascent taken by Christ, the 
ascent that he invites us to take as well, following in his bloody tracks. 

This is the supreme duty of the man who struggles—to set out for 
the lofty peak that Christ, the first-born Son of Salvation, attained. 
How can we begin? 

If we are to be able to follow him we must have a profound 
knowledge of his conflict, we must relive his anguish: his victory over 
the blossoming snares of the earth, his sacrifice of the great and small 
joys of men and his ascent from sacrifice to sacrifice, exploit to exploit, 
to martyrdom’s summit, the cross. 

I never followed Christ’s bloody journey to Golgotha with such 
terror, I never relived his life and passion with such intensity, such 
understanding and love, as during the days and nights when I wrote 
The Last Temptation of Christ. While setting down this confession of the 
anguish and the great hope of mankind I was so moved that my eyes 
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filled with tears. I had never felt the blood of Christ fall drop by drop 
into my heart with so much sweetness, so much pain. 

In order to mount to the cross, the summit of sacrifice, and to 
God, the summit of immateriality, Christ passed through all the stages 
that the man who struggles passes through. That is why his suffering is 
so familiar to us; that is why we share it, and why his final victory 
seems to us so much our own future victory. That part of Christ’s na- 
ture that was profoundly human helps us to understand him and love 
him and to pursue his passion as though it were our own. If he had not 
within him this warm human element, he would never be able to touch 
out hearts with such assurance and tenderness; he would not be able to 
become a model for our lives. We struggle, we see him struggle also, 
and we find strength. We see that we are not all alone in the world: he 
is fighting at our side. 

Every moment of Christ’s life is a conflict and a victory. He con- 
quered the invincible enchantment of simple human pleasures; he 
conquered temptations, continually transubstantiated flesh into spirit, 
and ascended. Reaching the summit of Golgotha, he mounted the 
cross. 

But even there his struggle did not end. Temptation—the last 
temptation—was waiting for him upon the cross. Before the fainted 
eyes of the crucified the spirit of the evil one, in an instantaneous flash, 
unfolded the deceptive vision of a calm and happy life. It seemed to 
Christ that he had taken the smooth, easy road of men. He had matr- 
ried and fathered children. People loved and respected him. Now, an 
old man, he sat on the threshold of his house and smiled with satisfac- 
tion as he recalled the longings of his youth. How splendidly, how 
sensibly he had acted in choosing the road of men! What insanity to 
have wanted to save the world! What joy to have escaped the priva- 
tions, the tortures, and the cross! 

This was the last temptation that came in the space of a lightning 
flash to trouble the Savior’s final moments. 

But all at once Christ shook his head violently, opened his eyes, 
and saw. No, he was not a traitor, glory be to God! He was not a de- 
serter. He had accomplished the mission that the Lord had entrusted 
to him. He had not married, had not lived a happy life. He had reached 
the summit of sacrifice: he was nailed upon the cross. 

Content, he closed his eyes. And then there was a great trium- 
phant cry: It is accomplished! 
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In other words: I have accomplished my duty, I am being cruci- 
fied, I did not fall into temptation. ... 

This book was written because I wanted to offer a supreme model 
to the man who struggles; I wanted to show him that he must not fear 
pain, temptation or death—because all three can be conquered, all 
three have already been conquered. Christ suffered pain, and since 
then pain has been sanctified. Temptation fought until the very last 
moment to lead him astray, and temptation was defeated. Christ died 
on the cross, and at that instant death was vanquished forever. 

Every obstacle in his journey became a milestone, an occasion for 
further triumph. We have a model in front of us now, a model who 
blazes our trail and gives us strength. 

This book is not a biography; it is the confession of every man 
who struggles. In publishing it I have fulfilled my duty, the duty of a 
person who struggled much, was much embittered in his life, 

and had many hopes. I am certain that 

every free man who reads this book, so filled as it 

is with love, will more than ever before, 

better than ever before, love 

Christ. 

N. Kazantzakis 


We join the story toward the end, as Christ hangs on the 
cross, while an unidentified man from Cyrene (an ancient Greek 
colony in modern Libya) trembles at the foot of the cross. 


* Chapter 29 © 

[...] “What is this?” murmured the Cyrenian, trembling. “God 
himself, God himself is crucifying him!” 

And then—never in his life had the Cyrenian experienced such 
intense fear or pain—a great, heart-rending cry, full of complaint, tore 
the air from earth to Heaven. 

SEB vcs Ee 

[Jesus] was unable to continue. He wanted to but could not: he 
had no more breath. 

The crucified inclined his head—and fainted. [...] 


30. Ef ... Eli... — ‘My God, my God”: Christ’s last words as reported in 
the book of Mark. 
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* Chapter 30 © 

His eyelids fluttered with joy and surprise. This was not a cross; it 
was a huge tree reaching from earth to Heaven. Spring had come: 
blossoms covered the entire tree; and at the very end of each branch a 
bird sat over the brink and sang ... And he—he stood erect, his whole 
body leaning against the flowering tree. He lifted his head and counted: 
one, two, three ... 

“Thirty-three,” he murmured. “As many as my own years. *! 
Thirty-three birds, and all singing.” 

His eyes expanded, burst their bounds, covered his entire face. 
Without turning, he could see the world in bloom in every direction. 
His ears, two sinuous seashells, received the blasphemies, weeping and 
tumult of the world and turned them into song. And from his heart, 
pierced by a lance,*? the blood flowed. 

There was no wind, but the compassionate tree shed its flowers, 
one by one, onto his thorn-entangled hair and bloody hands. And as 
he struggled amid the sea of twitterings to remember who he was and 
where he was, the air suddenly whirled, congealed, and an angel stood 
before him. ... At that moment, day broke. 

He had seen many angels, both while asleep and while awake, but 
he had never seen an angel like this. What warm, human beauty, what 
soft, curly fluff on his cheeks and upper lip! And the eyes—how they 
played friskily, full of passion, like those of a young man or woman in 
love. His body was supple and firm; a blue-black disquieting fluff en- 
wrapped his legs, from the shins to the rounded thighs; and his armpits 
smelled of beloved human sweat. 

Jesus was disconcerted. “Who are you?” he asked him, his heart 
pounding. 

The angel smiled and his whole face became sweet, like the face of 
a man. He folded his two wide green wings as though he did not want 
to frighten Jesus too much. 

“T am just like yourself,” he answered. “Your guardian angel. Have 
faith.” 

His voice was deep and caressing, compassionate and famil- 
iar—just like the voice of a man. The voices of the angels Jesus had 
heard until now had been severe, and they had always scolded him. 


31. As many as my own _years—Jesus was thirty-three years old when crucified. 
32. pierced by a lance—the book of John reports that a Roman soldier pierced 
Jesus’s side with his lance. 
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Rejoicing, he looked imploringly at the angel and waited for him to 
speak again. 

The angel divined this and inclined smilingly to the man’s desire. 
“God sent me to bring sweetness to your lips. Men have given you 
much bitterness to drink; the heavens have done the same. You have 
suffered and struggled. In your whole life you have seen not one day of 
gladness. Your mother, brothers, disciples; the poor, the maimed, the 
oppressed—all, all abandoned you in the last terrible moment. You 
remained upon a rock in the darkness, completely alone and unde- 
fended. And then God the Father took pity on you. ‘Hey, there, why 
ate you sittingr’ he called to me. ‘Aren’t you his guardian angel? Well, 
go down and save him. I don’t want him to be crucified. Enough’s 
enough!” 

“Lord of hosts,’ I answered him, trembling, ‘didn’t you send him 
to earth to be crucified in order to save mankind? That’s why I sit here 
undisturbed: I thought that such was your will.” 

“Tet him be crucified in a dream,’ God answered; ‘let him taste 
the same fear, the same pain.” 

“Guardian angel,” cried Jesus, grasping the angel’s head with both 
his hands so that he would not lose him, “guardian angel, Pm bewil- 
dered—wasn’t I crucified?” 

The angel placed his all-white hand on Jesus’s agitated heart in 
order to calm it. “Quiet down, don’t be disturbed, beloved,” he said to 
him, and his bewitching eyes fluttered. “No, you weren’t crucified.” 

“Was the cross, then, a dream—and the nails, the pain, the sun 
that became dark?” 

“Yes, a dream. You lived your entire passion in a dream. You 
mounted the cross and were nailed to it in a dream. The five wounds 
in your hands, feet and heart were inflicted in a dream, but with such 
force that, look! The blood is still flowing.” 

Jesus gazed around him in a trance. Where was he? What was this 
plain with its flowering trees and water? And Jerusalem? And his soul? 
He turned to the angel and touched his arm. How cool his flesh was, 
how firm! 

“Guardian angel,” he said, “as you speak my flesh finds relief, the 
cross becomes the shadow of a cross, the nails shadows of nails, and 
the crucifixion floats in the sky above me, like a cloud.” 

“Let us go,” said the angel, and he began to stride nimbly over the 
blossoming meadow. “Great joys await you, Jesus of Nazareth. God 
left me free to allow you to taste all the pleasures you ever secretly 
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longed for. Beloved, the earth is good—you'll see. Wine, laughter, the 
lips of a woman, the gambols of your first son on your knees—all are 
good. We angels (would you believe it?) often lean over, up there in 
Heaven, look at the earth—and sigh.” [...] 


Jesus has now married Mary Magdalene and they have a 
son. 


¢ Chapter 31 ¢ 

[...] “Are you satisfied with me?” asked the angel, with pride. 
“Have you any complaint?” 

“None, my boy, none.” [Jesus’] heart grew warm, rose up. “What 
an evil road I took to find God,” he murmured. “What a forsaken in- 
cline, all cliffs and precipices! I called and called, my voice rebounded 
from the uninhabited mountain and I thought it was an answer!” 

The angel laughed. “Alone, you cannot find God. Two persons 
are needed, a man and a woman. You didn’t know that—I taught it to 
you; and thus, after so many years of seeking God, you finally found 
him—when you joined Mary. And now you sit in the darkness, you 
listen to him* laugh and cry, and you rejoice.” 

“That is the meaning of God,” Jesus murmured, “that is the 
meaning of man. This is the road.” He again closed his eyes. 

His former life flashed through his mind, and he sighed. Extend- 
ing his arm, he found the angel’s hand. “My guardian angel,” he said 
tenderly, “if you had not come, my boy, I would have been lost. Stay 
neat me always.” 

“T shall; don’t be afraid. I won’t leave you. I like you.” 

“How long will this happiness last?” 

“As long as I’m with you and you’re with me, Jesus of Nazareth.” 

“For all eternity?” 

The angel laughed. “What is eternity? Haven’t you been able yet to 
get tid of big words, Jesus of Nazareth, of big words, big ideas, king- 
doms of Heaven? Does this mean that even your son hasn’t succeeded 
in curing your” He banged his fist on the ground. 

“Here is the kingdom of Heaven: earth. Here is God: your son. 
Here is eternity: each moment, Jesus of Nazareth, each moment that 


33. Listen to him—the angel suggests that the only place Jesus can find God is 
in his newborn son. 
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passes. Moments aren’t enough for you? If so, you must learn that 
eternity will not be either.” [...] 


Jesus’s guardian angel has taken the form of a black servant 
boy (“the negro”), who lives with the family, which now includes 
Jesus’s two wives, Mary and Martha. Jesus has adopted the name 
“Lazarus” for himself. 


« Chapter 32 © 


[...] “Mary, do we have so many children?” said Jesus, laughing. 
“Martha, the yard is full. We’ve either got to enlarge the house or stop 
giving birth.” 

“We'll enlarge the house,” answered Martha. 

“They’re almost ready to climb the walls and trees of the yard like 
field mice and squirrels. We’ve declared war on death, Mary. Blessed 
be the organs of women. They are full of eggs, like those of fish, and 
each egg is a man. Death will not overcome us.” 

“No, death will not overcome us, beloved. You just take care of 
yourself and stay well,” Mary replied. 

Jesus was in a good mood and wanted to tease her. Besides, Mary 
pleased him very much this morning, only half awake as she was, and 
standing before him combing her hair. 

“Mary,” he said, “don’t you ever think about death, don’t you seek 
God’s mercy, don’t you worry what will become of you in the next 
world?” 

Mary shook her long hair and laughed. “Those are a man’s con- 
cerns,” she said. “No, I don’t seek God’s mercy. ’m a woman; I seek 
mercy from my husband. And I don’t knock at God’s door either, 
asking like a beggar for the eternal joys of Paradise. I hug the man I 
love and have no desire for any other Paradise. Let’s leave the eternal 
joys to the men!” 

“The eternal joys to the menr” said Jesus, caressing her bare 
shoulder. “Beloved wife, the earth is a narrow threshing floor. How 
can you lock yourself up in that space and not want to escape? 

“A woman is happy only inside boundaries. You know that, rabbi. 
A woman is a reservoir, not a spring.” 

Martha entered at a run. “Someone’s looking for our house,” she 
said. “Short and fat, hunchbacked, with a head as bald as an egg. He’s 
tripping all over his crooked pegs and will be here in a minute.” 
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The negro [the angel has now taken the form of one of Jesus’s 
black servants] also rushed in, panting. “I don’t like his looks; I’m go- 
ing to shut the door in his face. He’s another one who’ll turn every- 
thing upside down.” 

Jesus eyed the boy fiercely. “What are you afraid of?” he asked. 
“Who is he that you should fear him? Open the door!” 

The negro winked at him. “Chase him away!” he said to him soft- 
ly. 

“Why? Who is he?” 

“Chase him away,” the negro repeated, “and don’t ask any ques- 
tions.” 

Jesus became angry. “Am I not free? Can’t I do what I please? 
Open the door.” 

By this time feet were heard in the road. They halted, and there 
was a knock at the door. 

“Who’s therer” Jesus asked, running into the yard. 

A high, cracked voice replied, “One sent by God. Open!” 

The door opened. A squat, fat hunchback, still young, but bald, 
stood on the threshold. His eyes were spitting fire. The two women, 
who had run to see him, recoiled. 

“Rejoice and exult, brothers,’ 
arms. “I bring you the good news!” 

Jesus looked at him, struggling to remember where he had seen 
him. Cold shivers ran up and down his spine. “Who are you? I think 
I’ve met you somewhere. At Caiaphas’s palace?** At a crucifixion?” 

Sneering, the young negro, who was rolled up in one of the cor- 
ners of the yard, said, “It’s Saul,** bloodthirsty Saul!” 

“Are you Saul” Jesus asked, horrified. 

“IT was, but ’m not bloodthirsty Saul any more. P’ve seen the true 
light; I am Paul. I was saved—glory be to God!—and now I’ve set out 
to save the world. Not Judea, not Palestine, but the whole world! The 
good news I carry needs oceans and distant cities: spaciousness. Don’t 
shake your head, master Lazarus** don’t laugh, don’t mock. Yes, I 
shall save the world!” 


> 


said the visitor, opening wide his 


34. Caiaphas’s palace—where Jesus was interrogated by the Jewish Sanhedrin 
before his crucifixion. 

35. Sau/—the Apostle Paul, whose Epistles in the New Testament did much 
to establish Christian theology. 

36. Lazarus—Jesus’s new name for himself. 
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“My fine lad,” Jesus replied, “I’ve already come back from where 
you’re headed. I remember that when I was young like you, I too set 
out to save the world. Isn’t that what being young means—to want to 
save the world? I went around barefooted, in rags, girded with a strap 
that was full of nails, like the ancient prophets. I shouted, ‘Love! Love!’ 
and a lot more I no longer wish to remember. They pelted me with 
lemon peels, they beat me, and I was a hair’s breadth from crucifixion. 
My fine lad, the same will happen to you!” 

He had gathered momentum. Forgetting his role as master Laza- 
rus, he was revealing his secret to a stranger. [...] 

He turned to Paul. “What good news?” he bellowed with trem- 
bling voice. 

“Jesus of Nazareth—you must have heard of him—was not the 
son of Joseph and Mary; he was the Son of God. He came down to 
earth and took on human flesh in order to save mankind. The wicked 
priests and Pharisees seized him, brought him to Pilate and crucified 
him. But on the third day he rose from the dead and ascended to 
Heaven. Death was conquered, brothers, sins were forgiven, the gates 
of Heaven opened up!” 

“Did you see this resurrected Jesus of Nazareth?” Jesus bellowed. 
“Did you see him with your own eyes? What was he like?” 

“A flash of lightning—a flash of lightning that spoke.” 

“Liar!” 

“His disciples saw him. They were gathered together after the cru- 
cifixion in an attic, and the doors were shut. Suddenly he came and 
stood in their midst and said to them, “Peace to you!’ They all saw him 
and were dazzled, but Thomas*” was not convinced. He placed his 
finger inside his wounds and gave him some fish, which he ate.” 

“Liar!” 

But Paul had worked up steam. His eyes flashed; his crooked body 
had stretched itself up straight. “He wasn’t born of a man: his mother 
was a virgin. The angel Gabriel descended from Heaven, said, ‘Hail, 
Mary,’ and the word fell like seed into her womb. That’s how he was 
born.” 


37. Thomas—one of Jesus’s disciples, sometimes referenced as “Doubting 
Thomas.” In the Gospel of John, Thomas at first refuses to believe reports of 
Jesus’s resurrection. “Unless I see the mark of the nails in his hands, and put 
my finger in the mark of the nails and my hand in his side, I will not believe.” 
John 20:24, NRSV) 
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“Liar! Liar!” 

Astonished, Paul remained immobile. The negro rose and bolted 
the door. The neighbors, hearing the cries, had half opened their doors 
and cocked their ears. The two frightened wives had reappeared in the 
yard, but the negro had penned them up again inside. Jesus was swell- 
ing with rage; he could no longer calm his heart. Approaching Paul, he 
grabbed him by the shoulders and shook him violently. 

“Liar! Liar!” he shouted. “I am Jesus of Nazareth and I was never 
crucified, never resurrected. I am the son of Mary and of Joseph the 
carpenter of Nazareth. I am not the Son of God, I am the Son of 
man—like everyone else. What blasphemies you utter! What effronter- 
ies! What lies! Is it with such lies, swindler, that you dare save the 
world?” 

“You, your” murmured Paul, bewildered. While master Lazarus 
spoke, frothing at the mouth, Paul had noticed blue marks like nail 
wounds on his hands and feet, and another wound over his heart. 

“Why are you rolling your eyes?” cried Jesus. “Why do you stare 
at my hands and feet? Those marks you see were stamped on me by 
God during my sleep. By God, or by the tempter:** I still can’t under- 
stand which. I dreamed I was on the cross and in pain, but I cried out, 
awoke, and my pain disappeared. What I should have suffered while 
awake, I suffered while asleep—and escaped!” 

“Quiet! Quiet!” bellowed Paul, grasping his temples for fear they 
would burst. 

But how could Jesus remain silent! He felt as though these words 
had been encased in his breast for years. Now his heart had opened 
and they were gushing out. The negro clung to his arm. “Quiet! Quiet!” 
he said to him, but Jesus threw him to the ground with one shake and 
turned to Paul. 

“Yes, yes. Pll tell everything. I must find relief! What I should 
have suffered while awake, I suffered in my sleep. I escaped; I came to 
this tiny village under another name and with another body. Here I 
ead the life of a man: I eat, drink, work and have children. The great 
conflagration subsided, I too became a kind tranquil fire; I curled up in 
the fireplace, and my wife cooks the children’s meals. I set sail to con- 
quer the world but cast anchor in this tiny domestic trough. And that’s 
that—I have no complaints. I am Son of man, I tell you, not Son of 











38. the tempter—Satan. 
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God ... And don’t go around the whole world to publish lies. I shall 
stand up and proclaim the truth!” 

Now it was Paul’s turn to explode. “Shut your shameless mouth!” 
he shouted, rushing at him. “Be quiet, or men will hear you and die of 
fright. In the rottenness, the injustice and poverty of this world, the 
crucified and resurrected Jesus has been the one precious consolation 
for the honest man, the wronged man. True or false—what do I care! 
It’s enough if the world is saved!” 

“It’s better the world perish with the truth than be saved with lies. 
At the core of such a salvation sits the great worm Satan.” 

“What is ‘truth’? What is ‘falsehood’? Whatever gives wings to 
men, whatever produces great works and great souls and lifts man’s 
height above the earth—that is true. Whatever clips man’s wings—that 
is false.” 

“You wort keep quiet, will you, son of Satan! The wings you talk 
about are just like the wings of Lucifer.” 

“No, I won’t keep quiet. I don’t give a hoot about what’s true and 
what’s false, or whether I saw him or didn’t see him, or whether he 
was ctucified or wasn’t crucified. I create the truth, create it out of 
obstinacy and longing and faith. I don’t struggle to find it—I build it. I 
build it taller than man and thus I make man grow. If the world is to 
be saved, it is necessary—do you hear—absolutely necessary for you to 
be crucified, and I shall crucify you, like it or not; it is necessary for 
you to be resurrected, and I shall resurrect you, like it or not. For all I 
cate you can sit here in your miserable village and manufacture cradles, 
troughs and children. If you want to know, I shall compel the air to 
take your shape. Body, crown of thorns, nails, blood ... The whole 
works is now part of the machinery of salvation—everything is indis- 
pensable. And in every corner of the earth, innumerable eyes will look 
up and see you in the air—crucified. They will weep, and the tears will 
cleanse their souls of all their sins. But on the third day I shall raise you 
from the dead, because there is no salvation without a resurrection. The 
final, the most horrible, enemy is death. I shall abolish death. How? By 
resurrecting you as Jesus, Son of God—the Messiah!” 

“Tt’s not true. I'll stand up and shout that I wasn’t crucified, didn’t 
rise from the dead, am not God! ... Why do you laugh?” 

“Shout all you want. I’m not afraid of you. I don’t even need you 
anymore. The wheel you set in motion has gathered momentum: who 
can control it now? To tell you the truth, while you were talking there I 
felt for a minute like falling upon you and strangling you just in case 
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you might accidentally reveal your identity and show poor mankind 
that you weren't crucified. But I calmed down immediately. Why 
shouldn’t he shout? I asked myself. The faithful will seize you, will 
throw you on the pyre for a blasphemer and burn you!” 

“T said only one word, brought only one message: Love. 
Love—nothing else.” 

“By saying ‘Love’ you let loose all the angels and demons that 
were asleep within the bowels of mankind. ‘Love’ is not, as you think, 
a simple, tranquil word. Within it lie armies being massacred, burning 
cities, and much blood. Rivers of blood, rivers of tears: the face of the 
earth has changed. You can cry now as much as you like; you can make 
yourself hoarse yelling, ‘I didn’t want to say that—that is not love. Do 
not kill each other! We’re all brothers! Stop!’ ... But how, poor wretch, 
can they stop? What’s done is done!” 

“You laugh like a devil.” 

“No, like an apostle. I shall become your apostle whether you like 
it or not. I shall construct you and your life and your teachings and 
your crucifixion and resurrection just as I wish. Joseph the carpenter of 
Nazareth did not beget you; I begot you—TI, Paul the scribe from Tar- 
sus*? in Cilicia.” 

“No! No!” 

“Who asked your I have no need of your permission. Why do you 
stick your nose in my affairs?” 

Jesus collapsed onto the drying platform of the yard and sank his 
head between his knees, hopeless. How could he come to grips with 
this demon? 

Paul stood over the prostrate Jesus and addressed him scornfully. 
“How can the world be saved by you, master Lazarus? What uplifted 
example do you offer the world to make it follow you? With you, will 
it surpass its own nature, will its soul sprout wings? If the world wants 
to be saved, it will listen to me—me!” 

He looked around him. The yard was deserted. Curled up in one 
corner, his brilliantly white eyes rolling, the negro was howling like a 
chained-in sheep dog. The women were in hiding; the neighbors had 
fled. But Paul—as though, to his eyes, the yard was a great boundless 
square filled with people—mounted the platform with one hop and 
began to preach to the invisible multitude. 


39. Tarsus—Paul’s home town, on the southeastern coast of modern Turkey. 
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“Brothers, lift up your eyes. Look! On one side, master Lazarus; 
on the other, Paul, the servant of Christ. Choose! If you go with him, 
with master Lazarus, you will lead a life of poverty, bound to the 
treadmill; you will live and die as sheep live and die—they leave behind 
them a little wool, a few bleats and a great deal of dung. If you come 
with me: love, struggle, war—we shall conquer the world! Choose! On 
one side, Christ, the Son of God, the salvation of the world; on the 
other, master Lazarus!” 

He had caught fire. He swept his round eagle eyes over the invisi- 
ble multitudes. His blood was boiling. The walls of the yard crumbled 
down; the negro boy and master Lazarus vanished. He heard a voice in 
the air. 

“Apostle of the nations, great soul, you who knead falsehood with 
your blood and tears and turn it into truth: take the lead and guide us. 
How far will we go?” 

Paul opened wide his arms. Embracing the whole world, he cried, 
“As far as man’s eye can reach. Even farther. As far as man’s heart can 
reach! The world is large—glory be to God! Beyond the land of Israel 
are Egypt, Syria, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, Greece and the large wealthy 
islands of Cypress, Rhodes and Crete. Farther away: Rome. Still farther, 
with their long blond tresses and double-edged hatchets: the barbari- 
ans ... What joy to set out early in the morning, the wind of the 
mountains or the sea in our faces, to hold the cross, to plant it in the 
rocks and in the hearts of men—and to take possession of the world! 
What joy to be shunned, beaten, thrown in deep pits and killed—all for 
the sake of Christ!” 

He came to himself and quieted down. The invisible multitude 
vanished into the air. He turned and saw Jesus, who was leaning now 
against the wall listening to him, aghast. 

“For the sake of Christ ... Not you, master Lazarus, but the true 
Christ—my Christ!” 

Unable to control himself any longer, Jesus burst into sobs. 

The young negro approached him. “Jesus of Nazareth,” he said 
softly, “why are you crying?” 

“Secret companion,” Jesus murmured, “how can anyone see the 
only way the world can be saved and not be forced to weep?” 

Paul now descended from the platform. The scanty hair on his 
head was steaming. He took off his sandals, banged them to remove 
the dust and turned toward the street door. 
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“T have shaken the dust of your house from my sandals,”4? he 
said to Jesus, who stood, abashed, in the middle of the yard. “Farewell! 
Hete’s to good food, good wine, nice kisses, master Lazarus, and a fine 
old age! And don’t dare interfere with my work. If you do, you’re fin- 
ished—do you hear, master Lazarus—finished! But you mustn’t get 
the wrong idea. It’s been delightful meeting you. I’ve freed myself, and 
that’s just what I wanted: to get rid of you. Well, I did get rid of you 
and now Im free; ’m my own boss. Farewell!” 

This said, he unbolted the door and with one bound was in the 
main road to Jerusalem. 

“What a rush he’s in!” said the negro, going to the doorway and 
watching him with angry eyes. “He’s rolled up his sleeves and is run- 
ning like a famished wolf, running to eat up the world.” 

He turned in order to enwrap Jesus in his craft, to conjure away 
the dangerous spirit that had come from the heavens to bother him. 
But Jesus had already stridden over the threshold. He stood in the 
middle of the road and with anguish and longing watched the wild 
apostle recede at a run into the distance. Terrible memories and yearn- 
ings that he had completely forgotten now rose up within him. 

The negro was frightened, and grasped him by the arm. “Jesus,” 
he said softly, commandingly, “Jesus of Nazareth, your mind is waver- 
ing. What are you looking at? Come inside!” 

But Jesus, silent and pale, jerked his arm and shook away the an- 
gel’s hand. 

“Come inside,” the other repeated angrily. “You'd better listen to 
what I say; you know well enough who I am.” 

“Leave me alone!” Jesus thundered, his eyes glued on Paul, who 
was finally about to disappear at the end of the road. 

“Do you want to go with him?” 

“Leave me alone!” Jesus thundered once more. His teeth were 
chattering: he had felt a sudden chill. 

“Mary,” the negro called, “Martha!” He held Jesus tightly around 
the waist so that he would not escape. 

The two women heard and ran, with the mob of children behind 
them. The nearby doors opened, the neighbors emerged and formed a 


“ec 


40. “I have shaken the dust of your house from my sandals’—in the book of Luke, 
Jesus commands his disciples to proclaim the kingdom of God and tells them, 
“Wherever they do not welcome you, as you are leaving that town shake the 
dust off your feet as a testimony against them.” (Luke 9:5, NRSV) 
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circle around Jesus, who stood in the middle of the road, as pale as a 
sheet. Suddenly his eyelids dropped, and quietly, gently, he rolled to 
the ground. 

He felt himself being lifted up, put to bed, felt his temples being 
sprinkled with an essence of orange flowers, smelled the rose vinegar 
that was held before his nose. He opened his eyes, saw his two wives 
and smiled. When he glimpsed the negro boy, he clasped his hand. 

“Take hold of me well,” he said; “do not let me leave. I am fine 
here where I am.” 


¢ Chapter 33 

Jesus sat under the ancient vine arbor in his yard, his white beard 
flowing over his uncovered chest. It was the day of the Passover. He 
had bathed, scented his hair, beard and armpits, and changed into 
clean clothes. The door was shut; there was no one near him. His 
wives, children and grandchildren laughed and played in the back part 
of the house; the negro, who had climbed the eaves at dawn, gazed 
toward Jerusalem, silent and angry. 

Jesus looked at his hands. They had grown extremely fat and 
gnarled. The blue-black desiccated veins stood out, and on the back of 
each hand the old mysterious wound had begun to fade and disappear. 
He shook his white, coarse-featured head and sighed. 

“How quickly the years have gone by, how I’ve aged! And not 
only I, but my wives and the trees of my yard and the doors and win- 
dows and the stones I step on.” 

Frightened, he shut his eyes and felt time run like water from its 
high source—his mind—down through his neck, breast, loins and 
thighs, and flow out finally through the soles of his feet. 

Hearing footsteps in the yard, he opened his eyes. It was Mary. 
She had seen him plunged in meditation and had come and seated 
herself at his feet. Jesus placed his hand on her hair, the raven-black 
hair that now, like his, had turned white. An inexpressible tenderness 
took possession of him. In my hands she became white, he reflected, 
in my hands she became white [...] 

The negro slid down from the edge of the roof without a sound 
and stepped in front of them. Mary got up and left. She did not like 
this strange adopted child. He did not grow, he did not age; he was not 
a man, he was a spirit, an evil spirit that had entered the house and 
would not leave again. And she did not like his derisive, frolicking eyes, 
nor his secret conversations with Jesus during the night. 
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The negro approached, his eyes all mockery. His teeth were flash- 
ing, sharp and white. “Jesus of Nazareth,” he said softly, “the end is 
near.” 

Surprised, Jesus turned. “What end” 

The negro put his finger to his lips. “The end is near,” he repeated. 
He squatted opposite Jesus and looked at him, laughing. 

“Are you leaving me?” Jesus asked, and he suddenly felt strangely 
glad and relieved. 

“Yes, the end has come. Why are you smiling, Jesus of Nazareth?” 

“Have a nice trip. ’ve got from you what I wanted: I don’t need 
you anymore.” 

“Ts this the way you say goodbye to me? Can you be so ungrateful 
All my years of toil for your sake, all my efforts to give you every joy 
you desired: were these efforts in vain?” 

“If your purpose was to smother me in honey, like a bee, your 
pains have gone to waste. I’ve eaten all the honey I wanted, all I could, 
but I did not dip in my wings.” 

“What wings, clairvoyant?” 

“My soul.” 

The negro guffawed maliciously. “Wretch, do you think you have 
a soul?” 

“T have. And it doesn’t need guardian angels or negro boys: it is 
free.” 

The guardian angel went wild with rage. “Rebel!” he howled. He 
pulled up a stone from the courtyard, crumbled it between his palms 
and scattered the dust into the air. 

“All right,” he said, “we shall see,’ and he drew toward the door, 
cursing. 

Wild cries, wailing ... Horses neighed; the highway filled with 
flocks of running people. “Jerusalem is burning!’ *! they shouted. 
“They've taken Jerusalem! We’re lost!” 

The Romans had besieged the city for months, but the Israelites 
placed their hopes in Jehovah. They were secure. The holy city could 
not burn, the holy city had no fears; an angel with a scimitar stood at 
each of her gates. And now ... 

The women dashed into the street, screaming and pulling their 
hair. The men tore their clothes and shouted for God to appear. Jesus 


41. Jerusalem is burning—Jesus has lived to witness the Roman siege of Jeru- 
salem in 70 CE. 
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rose, took Mary and Martha by the hand, brought them inside and 
bolted the door. 

“Why do you cry?” he said to them compassionately. “Why do 
you resist God’s will? Listen to what I shall tell you, and do not be 
afraid. Time is a fire, beloved wives. Time is a fire, and God holds the 
spit. Each year he rotates one paschal lamb.” This year the paschal 
lamb is Jerusalem; next year it will be Rome; the following year—” 

“Be quiet, rabbi,” Mary screamed. “You forget that we’re women, 
and weak.” 

“Forgive me, Mary,” said Jesus. “I forgot. When the heart takes 
the uphill road it forgets, and has no mercy.” 

While he spoke, heavy steps were heard outside in the street. 
There was the sound of gasping breaths, and thick staffs knocked 
loudly on the door. 

The negro jumped up, seized the bolt of the door, looked at Jesus 
and smiled mockingly. “Shall I open?” he asked, hardly able to restrain 
his laughter. “It’s your old companions, Jesus of Nazareth.” 

“My old companions?” 

“You shall see them!” said the negro, and he threw the door wide 
open. 

A cluster of tiny old men appeared in the doorway. Deteriorated 
and unrecognizable, they crept into the yard, one leaning against the 
other. It seemed as though they were glued together and could not be 
torn apart. 

Jesus advanced one pace and stopped. He wanted to extend his 
hand to bid them welcome, but suddenly his soul felt crushed by an 
unbearable bitterness—by bitterness, indignation and pity. He 
clenched his fists and waited. There was a heavy effluvium from 
charred wood, singed hair and open wounds. The air stank. The negro 
had climbed up onto the horse block. He watched them and laughed. 

Taking one step more, Jesus turned to the old man who crept in 
the lead. “You, in front,” he said, “come here. Stand still while I push 
away the ruins of time and see who you are. My heart pounds, but this 
hanging flesh, these eyes filled with discharge—I do not know them.” 

“Don’t you recognize me, my rabbir” 

“Peter! Are you the rock on which, once upon a time in the folly 
of my youth, I wanted to build my church? How you’ve degenerated, 
son of Jonah! No longer a rock but a sponge full of holes!” 


42. paschal lamb—a lamb eaten during the Jewish celebration of Passover. 
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“The years, my rabbi ... 

“What years? The years are not to blame. As long as the soul 
stands erect it holds the body high and does not allow the years to 
touch it. Your soul has declined, Peter, your soul!” 

“The troubles of the world came upon me. I married, had children, 
received wounds, saw Jerusalem burn ... ?’'m human: all that broke 
me.” 

“Yes, you’re human and all that broke you,” Jesus murmured with 
sympathy. “Poor Peter, in the state the world’s in today, you have to 
be both God and the devil to endure.” [...] 

An emaciated, cross-eyed old man appeared between Nathan- 
ael’s® legs and chuckled. Jesus turned, saw him and recognized him 
immediately. 

“Thomas, my seven-month babe, welcome! Where did you sow 
your teeth? What did you do with the two hairs you had on your scalp? 
And from what goat did you uproot that greasy little beard that hangs 
from your chin? Two-faced, seven-eyed, all-cunning Thomas, is it 
you?” 

“In person! Only the teeth are missing—they fell out along the 
way—and the two hairs. Everything else is in order.” 

“The mind?” 

“A true cock. It mounts the dung heap knowing well enough it 
isn’t the one who brings the sun, but it crows nevertheless every 
morning and brings it—because it knows the right time to crow.” 

“And did you fight too, hero of heroes, to save Jerusalem?” 

“Me fight? Am I stupid? I played the prophet.” 

“The prophet? So the tiny ant-mind grew wings? Did God blow 
upon your” 

“What has God got to do with this? My intellect, all by itself, 
found the secret.” 

“What secret?” 

“What being a prophet means. Your holiness also knew it once, 
but I think you’ve forgotten.” 

“Well, sly Thomas, remind me—it might come in handy again. 
What is a prophetr” 


43. Nathanae/—listed in the Gospel of John as one of Jesus’s twelve apostles; 
thought to be synonymous with Bartholomew. 
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“A prophet is the one who, when everyone else despairs, hopes. 
And when everyone else hopes, he despairs. You'll ask me why. It’s 
because he has mastered the great secret: that the wheel turns.” 

“Tt’s a dangerous thing for a man to talk with you, Thomas,” Jesus 
said, winking at him. “Inside your tiny, quick-moving crossed eyes I 
perceive a tail, two horns—and a spark of burning light.” 

“True light burns, rabbi—you know that, but you pity mankind. 
The heart takes pity: that’s why the world finds itself in darkness. The 
mind does not take pity: that’s why the world is on fire ... Ah, you nod 
to me to be still. You’re right; I'll be still. We mustn’t uncover such 
secrets in front of these simple souls. None of them has any endurance, 
except one: him!” 

“Who is that?” 

Thomas dragged himself as far as the street door and pointed, 

without touching him, to a colossus who stood on the threshold like a 
withered, lightning-charred tree. The roots of his hair and beard were 
still red. 
“Him!” he said, shrinking back. “Judas!** He’s the only one who 
still holds himself erect. Take care, rabbi. He’s full of vigor, and un- 
yielding. Speak to him gently, ingratiate yourself with him. Look, his 
obstinate skull is steaming with rage.” 

“Well, then, to avoid getting bitten let’s catch this desert lion by 
sending a tame lion after him. Have we descended to this!” He raised 
his voice. “Judas, my brother, Time is a royal man-eating tiger. He is 
not satisfied with men: he also devours cities, kingdoms and (forgive 
me, God) even gods! But you he has not touched. Your rage has re- 
fused to boil away; no, you have never made your peace with the world. 
I still perceive the unyielding knife by your breast, and in your eyes 
hate, wrath and hope, the great fires of youth ... Welcome!” 

“Judas, can’t you hear?” murmured John,* who had collapsed at 
Jesus’s feet. He was unrecognizable, with a white beard and two deep 
wounds on his cheeks and neck. “Can’t you hear, Judas? The master is 
greeting you. Greet him in return!” 

“He’s pigheaded and obstinate like a mule,” said Peter. “He bites 
his lips to keep himself from talking.” 





44. Judas—the disciple who betrayed Jesus to the Roman authorities. 
45. John—one of Jesus’s twelve disciples. The Gospel of John refers to John 
as “the one whom Jesus loved.” (John 13:23, NRSV) 
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But Jesus had fixed his eyes on his old savage companion and was 
speaking to him sweetly. “Judas, the chattering messenger birds passed 
over the roof of my house and let fall the news, which then dropped 
into my yard. It seems you took to the mountains and made war 
against tyrants, both native and foreign. Then you went down to Jeru- 
salem, seized the traitorous Sadducees, tied red ribbons around their 


necks and slaughtered them like lambs on the altar of the God of Israel. 


You're a great, gloomy, desperate soul, Judas. Since the day we sepa- 
rated you haven’t seen a single day of gladness. Judas, my brother, P’ve 
missed you very much. Welcome!” 

John’s terrified eyes regarded Judas, who was still biting his lips to 
prevent himself from speaking. “Dense smoke never ceases to curl up 
over his head,” he murmured, and he dragged himself back to the oth- 
ers. 

“Take care, rabbi,” said Peter. “He looks at you from every angle 
and weighs where he’s going to fall upon you first!” 

“T’m speaking to you, Judas, my brother,” Jesus continued. “Can’t 
you hear? I greet you, but you don’t place your hand over your heart 
and say, I’m glad to see you!’ Has Jerusalem’s suffering stricken you 
dumb? Do not bite your lips. You’re a man: bear up, don’t burst into 
lamentations. You did your duty bravely. The deep wounds in your 
arms, breast, face—all in front—proclaim that you fought like a lion. 
But what can a man do against God? Fighting to save Jerusalem, you 
were fighting against God. In his mind the holy city was reduced to 
ashes yeats ago.” 

“Look, he’s come a step forward,” murmured Philip, frightened. 
“He’s sunk his head into his shoulders, like a bull. Now he'll charge.” 

“Let’s move to the sidelines, lads,” said Nathanael. “Now he’s 
raising his fist.” 

“Rabbi, rabbi, be careful!’ called Martha and Mary, coming for- 
ward. 

But Jesus tranquilly continued to speak. His lips, however, had 
begun to tremble just perceptibly. 

“I too fought as well as I could, Judas, my brother. In my youth I 
set out, like a youth, to save the world. Afterward, when my mind had 
matured, I stepped into line—the line of men. I went to work: plowed 
the land, dug wells, planted vines and olives. I took the body of wom- 
an into my arms and created men—I conquered death. Isn’t that what 
I always said I would do? Well, I kept my word: I conquered death!” 
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Judas suddenly lashed out, pushed aside Peter and the women, 
who had placed themselves in front of him, and uttered a great, savage 
cry. “Traitor!” 

They all turned to stone. Jesus grew pale and placed his hands on 
his breast. 

“Me? Me, Judas?” he murmured. “You’ve uttered a grave word. 
Take it back!” 

“Traitor! Deserter!” 

The tiny old men turned yellow and started for the door. Thomas 
had already reached the street. 

The two women jumped forward. 

“Brothers, don’t leave,’ Mary cried. “Satan has raised his hand 
against the rabbi. He’s going to strike him!” 

Peter was slinking toward the door to escape. “Where are you go- 
ing?” said Martha, grabbing him. “Will you deny him again—again?” 

“[’m not getting mixed up in this,” said Philip. “Iscariot has a 
mighty arm, and I’m old. Let’s go, Nathanael.” 

Judas and Jesus were now standing face to face. Judas’s body 
steamed. It smelled of sweat and putrescent wounds. 

“Traitor! Deserter!” he bellowed again. “Your place was on the 
cross. That’s where the God of Israel put you to fight. But you got 
cold feet, and the moment death lifted its head, you couldn’t get away 
fast enough! You ran and hid yourself in the skirts of Martha and Mary. 
Coward! And you changed your face and your name, you fake Lazarus, 
to save yourselfl” 

“Judas Iscariot,” Peter interrupted at that point (the women had 
given him courage), “Judas Iscariot, is that the way one talks to the 
rabbi? Don’t you have any respect?” 

“What rabbir’” howled Iscariot, brandishing his fist. “Him? But 
don’t you have eyes to see with, minds to judge with? Him, a rabbi? 
What did he tell us, what did he promise us? Where is the army of 
angels that was supposed to come down to save Israel? Where is the 
cross that was supposed to be our springboard to Heaven? As he faced 
the cross this fake messiah went dizzy and fainted. Then the ladies got 
hold of him and installed him to manufacture children for them. He 
says he fought, fought courageously. Yes, he swaggers about like the 
cock of the roost. But your post, deserter, was on the cross, and you 
know it. Others can reclaim barren lands and barren women. Your 
duty was to mount the cross—that’s what I say! You boast that you 
conquered death. Woe is you! Is that the way to conquer death—by 
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making children, mouthfuls for Charon!4° Mouthfuls for Charon! 
That’s what a child is—a mouthful for Charon! You’ve turned yourself 
into his meat market and you deliver him morsels to eat. Traitor! De- 
serter! Coward!” 

“Judas, my brother,” Jesus murmured, beginning now to tremble 
all over, “Judas, my brother, speak more affectionately.” 

“You broke my heart, son of the carpenter,” bellowed Judas, 
“how do you expect me to speak to you affectionately? Sometimes I 
want to scream and wail like a widow and bang my head against the 
rocks! Curse the day you were born, the day I was born, the hour I met 
you and you filled my heart with hopes! When you used to go in the 
lead and draw us along behind you and speak to us about Heaven and 
earth, what joy that was, what freedom, what richness! The grapes 
seemed as big as twelve-year-old boys. With a single grain of wheat we 
were filled. One day we had five loaves of bread: we fed a crowd of 
thousands, and twelve basketfuls remained. And the stars: what splen- 
dor, what an outpouring of light in the sky! They weren’t stars; they 
were angels. No, they weren’t angels; they were us—us, your disciples, 
and we rose and set, and you were in the center, fixed like the north 
star, and we were all around you, dancing! You took me in your 
arms—do you remember?—and begged, “Betray me, betray me. I must 
be crucified and resurrected so that we can save the world!” 

Judas stopped for a moment and sighed. His wounds had reo- 
pened and begun to drain. The little old men, glued again one to the 
next, struggled with bowed heads to remember and to bring them- 
selves back to life. 

A tear popped into Judas’s eye. Crushing it angrily, he resumed his 
shouting. His heart was still not empty. “’I am the lamb of God,’ you 
bleated. ‘I go to the slaughter so that I may save the world. Judas, my 
brother, do not be afraid. Death is the door to immortality. I must pass 
through this door. Help me!’ And I loved you so much, I trusted you 
so much, that I said, “Yes’ and went and betrayed you. But you ... 
you ... 

Foam gushed from his lips. Grasping Jesus by the shoulder, he 
shook him forcefully, glued him to the wall. He began again to bellow. 
“What business do you have here? Why weren’t you crucified? Coward! 


46. Charon—in Greek mythology the ferryman who carries the dead across 
the River Styx to Hades. 
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Deserter! Traitor! Was that all you accomplished? Have you no shame? 
T lift my fist and ask you: Why, why weren’t you crucified?” 

“Quiet! Quiet!” Jesus begged. The blood began to run from his 
five wounds. 

“Judas Iscariot,” Peter interrupted again, “have you no pity? Don’t 
you see his feet, his hands? Put your hand to his side if you don’t be- 
lieve. It’s bleeding.” 

Judas forced himself to laugh. Then he spat on the ground and 
shouted, “Eh, son of the carpenter, you’re not putting anything over 
on me—no! Your guardian angel came during the night.” 

Jesus shook. “My guardian angel ... he murmured with a shudder. 

“Yes, your guardian angel: Satan. He stamped the red spots on 
your hands, feet and side so that you could deceive the world and be 
deceived yourself. Why are you looking at me like that? Why don’t you 
answer? Coward! Deserter! Traitor!” 

Jesus closed his eyes. He felt faint but managed to keep himself 
on his feet. “Judas,” he said, his voice trembling, “you were always 
intractable and wild; you never accepted human limits. You forget that 
the soul of man is an arrow: it darts as high as it can toward Heaven 
but always falls back down again to earth. Life on earth means shed- 
ding one’s wings.” 

Hearing this, Judas became frantic. “Shame on you!” he screamed. 
“Ts that what you’ve come to, you, the son of David, the Son of God, 
the Messiah! Life on earth means: to eat bread and transform the bread 
into wings, to drink water and to transform the water into wings. Life 
on earth means: the sprouting of wings. That’s what you told us—you, 
traitor! They’re not my words, they’re yours. In case you forgot, ’m 
reminding you of them!” 

“Where are you, Matthew, scribe? Come here! Open your weighty 
papers—you always carry them next to your heart, the same way I 
carry my knife. Open your writings. They've been devoured by time, 
moths and sweat, but quite a few words can still be seen. Open your 
writings, Matthew, and read so that the gentleman in question may 
hear and remember. One night an important notable of Jerusalem, 
Nicodemus*’ by name, came to him secretly and asked, ‘Who are you? 
What is your work?’ And you, son of the carpenter, you answered 
him—remember!—' forge wings!’ As you said that we all felt wings 


1? 


47. Nicodemus—a Pharisee who, in the Gospel of John, shows favor to Jesus 
on three different occasions. 
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shoot out from our backs. And now what have you come to, you 
plucked cock! You whine away and say, ‘Life on earth means shedding 
one’s wings.’ Ugh! Out of my sight, coward! If life isn’t all lightning 
and thunder what do I want with it? Don’t come near me, Peter, you 
windmill; nor you, gallant Andrew. Don’t screech, women. I won’t 
bother him. Why lift my hand against him? He’s dead and buried. He 
still stands up on his feet, he talks, he weeps, but he’s dead: a carcass. 
Let God forgive him—God, because I cannot. May Israel’s blood, 
tears and ashes fall upon his head!” 

The endurance of the tiny old men gave out and they all collapsed 
in one heap onto the ground. Their memories had been reawakened; 
they had begun to feel young again, to remember the kingdom of 
Heaven, the thrones, the majesty. Suddenly they broke out into the 
dirge. Groaning and wailing, they beat their foreheads against the 
stones. 

All at once Jesus too burst into sobs. He cried, “Judas, my brother, 
forgive me!” and started to rush into the redbeard’s arms. But Judas 
jumped back, put out his hands and would not let him come near. 
“Don’t touch me,” he shouted. “I don’t believe in anything anymore; I 
don’t believe in anyone. You broke my heart!” 

Jesus stumbled. He turned, searching for something to catch hold 
of. The women, fallen prone on the ground, were pulling out their hair 
and screaming; the disciples were looking up at him with anger and 
hatred. The negro boy had disappeared. 

“T am a traitor, a deserter, a coward,” he murmured. “Now I real- 
ize it: ’m lost! Yes, yes, I should have been crucified, but I lost cour- 
age and fled. Forgive me, brothers, I cheated you. O, if I could only 
relive my life from the beginning!” 

He had collapsed to the ground while speaking and was now 
banging his head on the pebbles of the yard. 

“Comrades, my old friends, say a kind word to me, comfort me. I 
perish, I am lost! I hold out my hand. Does no one of you tise to place 
his palm in mine or to say a kind word to me? No one? No one? Not 
even you, John, beloved? Not even you, Peter?” 

“How can I speak, what is there to say?” wailed the beloved disci- 
ple. “What was the witchcraft you threw over us, son of Mary?” 

“You deceived us,” said Peter, wiping away his tears. “Judas is 
right: you broke your word. Our lives have gone to waste.” 

All at once from the pile of tiny old men there arose a unified, 
whining din. 
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“Coward! Deserter! Traitor!” 

“Coward! Deserter! Traitor!” 

And Matthew lamented: “All my work gone for nothing, nothing, 
nothing! How masterfully I matched your words and deeds with the 
prophets! It was terribly difficult, but I managed. I used to say to my- 
self that in the synagogues of the future the faithful would open thick 
tomes bound in gold and say, “The lesson for today is from the holy 
Gospel according to Matthew! This thought gave me wings, and I 
wrote. But now, all that grandeur has gone up in smoke, and you—you 
ingrate! You illiterate! You traitorl—you’re to blame. You should have 
been crucified. Yes, if only for my sake, so that these writings might 
have been saved, you should have been crucified!” 

Once more the unified, whining din arose from the heap of tiny 
old men. 

“Coward! Deserter! Traitor! 

“Coward! Deserter! Traitor!” 

At that moment Thomas rushed in from the doorway. “Rabbi,” 
he cried, “I won’t leave you now that everyone is abandoning you and 
calling you traitor! No, I won’t abandon you, not I, not Thomas the 
prophet. We said the wheel turns. That’s why I won’t leave your side. 
I’m waiting for the wheel to turn.” 

Peter rose. “Let’s go!” he shouted. “Judas, step in front, lead us!” 

Gasping, the tiny old men got up. Jesus was stretched out on the 
ground, face down, his arms spread wide. He filled the entire yard. 
They held their fists over him and shouted. 

“Coward! Deserter! Traitor!” 

“Coward! Deserter! Traitor!” 

One by one they shouted, “Coward! Deserter! Traitor!’—and 
vanished. 

Jesus rotated his eyes with anguish, and looked. He was alone. 
The yard and house, the trees, the village doors, the village itself—all 
had disappeared. Nothing remained but stones beneath his feet, stones 
coveted with blood; and lower, farther away, a crowd: thousands of 
heads in the darkness. 

He tried with all his might to discover where he was, who he was 
and why he felt pain. He wanted to complete his cry, to shout LAMA 
SABACTHANI ... * He attempted to move his lips but could not. 
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48. LAMA SABACTHANI—“Why have you forsaken me?” See Matthew 
27:40. 
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He grew dizzy and was ready to faint. He seemed to be hurling down- 
ward and perishing. 

But suddenly, while he was falling and perishing, someone down 
on the ground must have pitied him, for a reed was held out in front 
of him, and he felt a sponge soaked in vinegar rest against his lips and 
nostrils. He breathed in deeply the bitter smell, revived, swelled his 
breast, looked at the heavens and uttered a heart-rending cry: LAMA 
SACTHANI. 

Then he immediately inclined his head, exhausted. 

He felt terrible pains in his hands, feet and heart. His sight cleared, 
he saw the crown of thorns, the blood, the cross. Two golden earrings 
and two rows of sharp, brilliantly white teeth flashed in the darkened 
sun. He heard a cool, mocking laugh, and rings and teeth vanished. 
Jesus remained hanging in the air, alone. 

His head quivered. Suddenly he remembered where he was, who 
he was and why he felt pain. A wild, indomitable joy took possession 
of him. No, no, he was not a coward, a deserter, a traitor. No, he was 
nailed to the cross. He had stood his ground honorably to the very end; 
he had kept his word. The moment he cried ELI ELI* and fainted, 
temptation had captured him for a split second and led him astray. The 
joys, marriages and children were lies; the decrepit, degraded old men 
who shouted coward, deserter, traitor at him were lies. All—all were 
illusions sent by the devil! His disciples were alive and thriving. They 
had gone over sea and land and were proclaiming the good news. 
Everything had turned out as it should, glory be to God! 

He uttered a triumphant cry: IT Is ACCOMPLISHED!°° 

And it was as though he had said: Everything has begun. 





49, ELI ELI—“Father Father.” See Matthew 27:46. 
50. IT IS ACCOMPLISHED—See John 19:30. Often translated “Tt is fin- 
ished.” 
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36.7 Greek Holy Synod Condemns Kazantzakis 
(1955) 


“TAS THEORIAS TOU FRO-U-NT KAI TOU ISTORIKOU YLISMOU 

VLEPEI E I. SYNODOS EIS TA ERGA TOU KAZANTZAKE TO EG- 

GRAFON DIEBIBASTHE ChThES EIS TEN EISAGGELIAN,” To vima 

(27 February 1955). Fair use. Translated by Soterios Stavrou and Theo fanis 
Stavrou. CC BY-SA. 


To nobody’s surprise, the Greek Holy Synod—the state body 
in Greece governing the church5'—did not react at all well to the 
publication of The Last Temptation of Christ. The fact that Ka- 
zantzakis first published his novel in Germany made little dif- 
ference. Below, the Greek newspaper To vima (The Tribune) 
reports on and quotes from the Holy Synod’s response in 1955. 
The Roman Catholic Church placed the novel on its Index 
Libtum Prohibitorum, ot Index of Prohibited Books. 


The Holy Synod sees in Kazantzakis’ works the 
theories of Freud and of historical materialism. 

This document was forwarded yesterday to the Public Prosecu- 
tor’s Office. 

The document of the Holy Synod, which seeks to ban the circula- 
tion of Mr. N. Kazantzakis’s books in Greece, is being forwarded to 
the Public Prosecutor’s Office in Athens as the competent authority to 
assess, from a legal point of view, whether or not there is reason to 
ban these books. According to our information, delivery of the docu- 
ment was delayed by about one week, because the Holy Synod had 
sent the document to the Ministry of Justice by mail. 

The synod’s document mentions, among other things, that: “In 
the book Captain Michalis the Church is vilified, its institutions pilloried, 
and the Triune God profanely reviled. Also, in the work The Last 


51. Greek Holy Synod—as in Russia, where Peter the Great abolished the 
Moscow patriarchate and replaced it with a Holy Synod or government cabinet 
in 1721, the Greek parliament likewise in 1833 rejected the authority of the 
patriarch of Constantinople and established a Holy Synod modeled directly on 
Russia’s. 
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Temptation, which has circulated in German and whose translation into 
Greek is unfortunately imminent, there are unprecedented insults 
against the theanthropic>? person of Jesus Christ, there are attempts to 
tear down his deity and Christian ethics, the truth of the Gospel is 
distorted through fanciful conceptions, and the doctrine of salvation is 
falsified through unfettered arbitrariness. 

“In this novel,” says the document, “which is inspired by the the- 

ories of Freud and historical materialism, the understanding of the 
Gospel, in particular of the theanthropic person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, is abused in a brutal, vulgar, and blasphemous manner. 
“The work published in Greek, under the bizarre and blasphemous 
title Christ Recrucified, includes the same flaws, that is, a disposition for 
irreverent use of the historical truths of the Gospel, for insulting the 
priests of the church, and for the teaching of socialist and communist 
theories.” 

The document ends as follows: “Since, in spite of the spiritual 
measures taken by the Church, the writer continues to add to the al- 
ready published ones other such similar works of the same most itrev- 
erent and anti-national content, the Holy Synod requests that necessary 
measures be taken to cease their circulation.” 

It requests that not only the circulation of Mr. Kazantzakis’s The 
Last Temptation be prohibited but also its translation into Greek. 


52. theanthropic—Ocavdenog or Theandrikos in the original, perhaps best 
translated as ““godman,” indicating the person of Jesus Christ as both true God 
and true Man. 
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37.8 Boris Pasternak, “Poems of Yury Zhivago” 
(1959) 


Some literary critics consider Boris Pasternak’s Doctor 
Zhivago to be the great Russian novel of the twentieth century. 
Yet it failed to find a publisher in the Soviet Union: Pasternak 
was told, by way of explanation, that the novel “represented in a 
libelous manner the October [Bolshevik] Revolution, the people 
who made it, and social construction in the Soviet Union.” In- 
deed, the novel offers an extended critique of the revolution and 
the violence and degradation it spawned. 

In some respects the title character’s (Zhivago’s) disillu- 
sionment with the revolution mirrors Pasternak’s own. Revolu- 
tionary ideals initially excited Pasternak and his young friends, 
enthralled with the promise of a new society and a new artistic 
culture. He could have emigrated following the Revolution had 
he wished, but he chose to remain and witness this great exper- 
iment. Doctor Zhivago is, among many other things, a chronicle 
of the ways in which the revolution failed Pasternak’s and the 
intelligentsia’s expectations. 

On its face (and in the film adaptation starring Omar Sharif 
and Julie Christie) the novel is the story of a tragic love affair set 
during the Revolution and the civil war that followed. At heart, 
however, it is a Christian work, both in its imagery and funda- 
mental themes. Yury Zhivago, the novel’s hero, recognizes and 
tries to live according to what the literary critic Richard Freeborn 
calls the “transfiguring Christian ideal,” an ideal that permeates 
the novel. Pasternak explored this ideal in greater depth two years 
after the novel’s publication, in a collection of poems supposedly 
written by the fictitious Yury Zhivago. 

The Christian ideal in Zhivago and the poems is not an or- 
thodox Orthodoxy. The church is largely absent. References to 
clergy are usually pejorative. It seems, at times, that Pasternak 
envisioned an Orthodox faith without the institutional church. 
But he could not envision Russia without Orthodoxy. 
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Figure 197. Boris Pasternak on a USSR postage stamp, 1990. Doctor 
Zhivago and his great love, Lara, are in the background 


In the following poems*® we find references to Orthodox 
setvices and processionals, the Russian countryside, the birth of 
Christ, and elemental aspects of the Christian ideal. It is reason- 
able if not fully adequate to read the accounts of Christ’s suffer- 
ing here as an allusion to Zhivago’s and the Russian people’s 
suffering during the years of civil war. 


53. The poems of Yuri Zhivago were published in Paris in a collection titled 
Kogda razguliaetsia (1959), two years after the publication in 1957 of the novel 
Doctor Zhivago in Italy. 
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¢ Holy Week ¢ 


“Holy Week,” in Boris Pasternak, Poems, trans. Eugene M. Kayden (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1959), 144-146. All attempts to reach the 
rightsholder failed. 


The murk of night still prevails. 

It is yet so early in this world 

That the sky even now flaunts its countless stars. 
And each star is radiant as the day. 
And if the earth could really have its way 
It would sleep through all of Eastertide 
To the droning of the Psalms as a lullaby. 
The murk of night still prevails. 

The creation’s hour is yet so early 

That the square extends like eternity 
From one corner to the other, 

And there is still a millennium 

Until the dawn and warmth come. 

The earth is stark-naked yet: 

It hasn’t got a stitch to wear of nights 
To ring the bells, or to chime in 

Of its own accord, with choirs singing. 
From Maundy Thursday right up to 
The very eve of Easter the waters gnaw 
At riverbanks, and are busy weaving 
Their currents, whirlpools, and eddies. 
The forest, too, is stripped, exposed, 
And all through Passiontide** 

The trunks of pines stand in a throng 
Like worshippers aligned in prayer. 
While in the town, not too far off, 

The trees stand mother-naked too, 

As if about to enter church 

And peering within its gratings. 

Their gaze is overcome with awe, 

Not is their panic hard to fathom: 


54. Passiontide—the two weeks of Lent culminating in Easter. 
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The gardens leave their boundary walls, 

The laws that govern the earth are shaken— 

A god is being interred. 

They see a glow about the altar screen, 

And the black pall, and tapers in a row, 

And faces all in tears .... 

And a procession suddenly emerges 

Bearing the cross and shroud, 

And comes toward them. Two birches 

Guarding the portals have to step aside 

And yield the right of way. 

The procession makes a circuit of the church grounds, 
Walking along the very curb of the pavement, 

And brings in from the street within the portals 
The spring, and all the murmurings of spring, 

And air that has about it the tang of consecrated wafers 
And of the heady fumes of spring. 

And Match scoops up the snow on the porch 

And scatters it like alms among the halt and lame— 
As though a man had carried out the ark, 

And opened it, and distributed all it held. 

The singing lasts until the glow of dawn. 

The voices, having sobbed their fill, 


Are more subdued. Their chanting of the Psalms and Gospels 


Floats out more and more faintly 

Until it reaches wastelands under lonely lamps. 
And when the midnight comes 

All creatures and all flesh will fall silent 

On hearing spring put forth its rumor 

That just as soon as there is better weather 
Death itself can be overcome 

Through the power of the resurrection. 


e Miracle ¢ 


Boris Pasternak, “Miracle,” in Doctor Zhivago, trans. Richard Pevear and Larissa 
Volokhonsky (New York: Pantheon, 2010), 488-489. Fair use. 


He was walking from Bethany to Jerusalem, 
Already weighed down by sad presentiments. 
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The prickly brush on the steep hillside was scorched, 
Over a nearby hut the smoke stood still, 

The ait was hot and the rushes motionless, 

And the Dead Sea was an unmoving calm. 

And in a bitterness that rivalled the bitterness of the sea, 
He was going with a small throng of clouds 

Down a dusty road to someone’s house, 

Going to town, to a gathering of his disciples. 

And he was so deep in his own thoughts 

That the fields in their wanness smelled of wormwood. 
All fell silent. He stood alone in the midst, 

And the countryside lay unconscious on its back. 
Everything mixed together: the heat and the desert, 
And the lizards, and the springs and rivulets. 

A fig tree rose up not far away 

With no fruit on it, only leaves and branches. 

And he said to it: “What good are your 

Is your stupor of any earthly use to me? 

I hunger and thirst, and you are a sterile blossom. 
Meeting with you is more cheerless than with granite. 
Oh, how galling you are and how ungifted! 

Stay that way until the end of time.” 

A shudder of condemnation ran down the tree, 

Like a flash of lightning down a lightning rod, 

And the fig tree was reduced to ashes. 

If the leaves, the branches, roots, and trunk 

Had found themselves a free moment at that time, 
Nature’s laws might have managed to intervene. 

But a miracle is a miracle, and a miracle is God. 
When we’re perturbed, in the midst of our disorder, 
It overtakes us on the instant, unawares. 


¢ Evil Days ¢ 


Boris Pasternak, “Evil Days,” trans. Bernard Guilbert Guerney in Doctor Zhiva- 
go, ed. Max Hayward and Manya Hariri (New York: Pantheon, 1958), 557-558. 
Fair use. 


When he was entering Jerusalem 
During that last week 
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He was hailed with thunderous hosannas; 

The people ran in his wake, waving palm branches. 
Yet the days were becoming ever more ominous, more grim. 
There was no stirring the hearts of men through love: 
Their eyebrows knit in disdain. 

And now, the epilogue. Finis. 

The heavens lay heavy over the houses, 

Crushing with all of their leaden weight. 

The Pharisees were seeking evidence against him, 

Yet cringed before him like foxes. 

Then the dark forces of the temple 

Gave him up to be judged by the offscourings. 

And, with the same fervor with which they once sang his praises, 
Men now reviled him. 

The rabble from the vicinity 

Was peering in at the gateway. 

They kept jostling as they bided the outcome, 

Surging, receding. 

The neighborhood crawled with sly whispers 

And rumors crept in from all sides. 

He recalled the flight into Egypt and his childhood 
But recalled them now as if in a dream. 

He remembered the majestic cliffside in the wilderness 
And that exceeding high mountain 

Whereon Satan had tempted him, 

Offering him all the kingdoms of the world. 

And the marriage feast at Cana 

And the guests in great admiration over the miracle. 
And the sea on which, in a mist, 

He had walked to the boat as if over dry land. 

And the gathering of the poor in a hovel 

And his going down into a cellar by the light of a taper 
Which had suddenly gone out in affright 

When the man risen from the dead was trying to get to his feet. 
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e Gatden of Gethsemane ® 


“Garden of Gethsemane,” in Boris Pasternak, Poems, trans. Eugene M. Kayden 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1959), 169-170. All attempts to 
reach the rightsholder failed. 


The turn in the road was illumined 

By the indifferent glimmer of the remote stars. 

The road led around the Mount of Olives; 

Below, in its valley, the brook Kedron ran. 

Halfway, the small meadow dipped in a sharp break; 
Beyond it began the great Milky Way, 

While the silver-gray olives still strained forward 

As if to stride onward upon empty air. 

Furthest away was someone’s garden plot. 

He left his disciples outside the stone fence 

Saying, “My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even to death; 
Tarry here, and watch with me.” 

He had rejected without resistance 

Dominion over all things and the power to work miracles, 
As though these had been his only on loan 

And now was as all mortals are, even as we. 

Night’s distance seemed the very brink 

Of annihilation, of non-existence. 

The universe’s span was void of any life; 

The garden only was a coign of being. 

And peering into these black abysses— 

Void, without end and without beginning— 

His brow sweating blood, he pleaded with his Father 
That this cup of death might pass from him. 

Having eased his mortal anguish through prayer, 

He left the garden. Beyond its wall his disciples, 
Overcome with sleep, sprawled on the ground 

In the wayside feathergrass. 

He awakened them: “God has granted you to live 
During my days on earth, and yet you lie there sprawling. 
Behold, the hour is at hand, and the Son of man 

Shall betray himself into the hands of sinners.” 

He had scarcely spoken when, coming from none knew where, 
A throng of slaves sprang up, a host of vagrant men 
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With swords and torches, and at their head stood Judas 
With the perfidious kiss writhing on his lips. 

Peter drew sword and thrust the cutthroats back 

And struck a man and smote off his ear. 

Whereon he heard, “No metal can resolve dissension. 
Put up your sword again into its place. 

Do you think my Father would not send 
Sky-darkening hosts of winged legions to my succor? 
And without harming even a hair of mine 

My enemies would scatter, leaving no trace behind. 
But now the hook of life has reached a page 

That is more precious than ate all the holies. 

That which was written now must be fulfilled. 
Fulfilled be it, then. Amen. 

Do you see, the passing of the ages is like a parable 
And in its passing it may burst to flame. 

In the name, then, of its awesome majesty 

I shall, in voluntary torments, descend into my grave. 











I shall descend into my grave. And on the third day rise again. 





And, even as rafts float down a river, 
So shall the centuries drift, trailing like a caravan, 
Coming for judgment, out of the dark, to me.” 
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37.9 Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, “Matryona’s House” 
(1963) 


Alexander Solzhenitsyn, ““Matryona’s House,” in Stories and Prose Poems, trans. 
Michael Glenny (New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1971), 3-52. Used by 
permission of Farrar, Straus and Giroux. Courtesy of Fayard. 


Arrested in 1945 for a letter containing derogatory comments 
about Stalin, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn spent eight years in prisons 
and labor camps. Khrushchev rehabilitated Solzhenitsyn in 1956 
and he began a career teaching mathematics and writing in his 
spare time. Solzhenitsyn’s novels, poems, and his monumental 
exposé of Soviet labor camps—The Gulag Archipelago—pottray 
the Soviet regime as the antithesis of Christianity: godless, im- 
moral, selfish, and, ironically, anticommunal. 





Figure 198. Alexander Solzhenitsyn, prison photo from labor camp, 1953 
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“Matryona’s House” is Solzhenitsyn’s best-known short 
story and one of the great Russian short stories of the twentieth 
century. It contains unabashedly autobiographical elements: like 
Solzhenitsyn, the narrator, Ignatich, is a high-school teacher, 
trying to make a new life after serving time as a political prison- 
er. 

Hugh Ragsdale writes that “in its way” the story is “as sim- 
ple and direct as Hemingway ... yet its modesty is deceptive.” Its 
idealization of rural, preindustrial values and its portrait of a 
selfless Matryona constitute a searing critique of Soviet industri- 
alization.*> Unlike the local bureaucrats who make her life so 
difficult, and unlike her greedy neighbors and self-interested 
family members, Matryona embodies the biblical beatitudes: 


Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. 
Blessed are those who mourn, 
for they will be comforted. 
Blessed are the meek, 
for they will inherit the earth. [...] 
Blessed are the merciful, 
for they will receive mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they will see God. [...] 
Blessed are those who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, 
for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” 56 
Although a model of all these virtues, Matryona is not an ortho- 
dox Christian. “If anything,” writes the narrator, she is 


a pagan and, above all, superstitious: if you went into the gar- 
den on St. John’s day, that meant there would be a bad harvest 
next year; if a storm was whirling the snowflakes round and 
round, it meant that someone had hanged himself; if you 
caught your foot in the door, it meant a visitor. For as long as I 
lodged with her, I never once saw her say her prayers or cross 
herself. 


55. Hugh Ragsdale, “The Solzhenitsyn That Nobody Knows,” Virginia 
Quarterly Review 71 no. 4 (1995), 634-635. 
56. Matthew 5:3—5, 7-8, 10, NRSV. 
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Nevertheless, she is, for Solzhenitsyn, the epitome of Chris- 
tian morality. Pamela Saur suggests that the story as a whole 
ptesents “a Christian, antimaterialistic testimony.”>”’ And Mi- 
chael Scammell observes: “Although there [is] nothing overtly 
religious in it and although [Matryona is] not represented as a 
believer (apart from attending church on feast days), she and the 
other characters [are] all described and judged in terms of Chris- 
tian morality”: the story expresses a “profoundly Christian world 
view.” 58 


For at least six months after the incident took place every train 
used to slow down almost to a standstill at exactly a hundred and 
eighty-four kilometers from Moscow. The passengers would crowd to 
the windows and go out onto the open gangway at the end of the car- 
riages to find out whether the track was under repair or if the train was 
ahead of schedule. But these were not the reasons for the delay. Once 
it had passed the level crossing, the train would pick up speed again 
and the passengers would go back to their seats. Only the drivers knew 
why they had to slow down. And I knew too. 

In the summer of 1953 I was returning from the hot, dusty waste- 
lands,*? making my way aimlessly back to Russia. No one had sent for 
me and no one was waiting for me, because my return had been de- 
layed by a little matter of ten years.“ I simply wanted to go some- 
where in central Russia, somewhere where it was not too hot and 
where leaves rustled in the forest. I just wanted to creep away and van- 
ish in the very heartland of Russia—if there were such a place. 

A year earlier, the most that I could have got in the way of a job 
on the other side of the Urals*! was laboring work. I would not even 


57. Pamela S. Saur, “Solzhenitsyn’s Matryona’s Home,” The Explicator 62 no. 
2 (2004): 119. 

58. Michael Scammell, So/xhenitsyn: A Biography (New York: Norton, 1984), 
393-394, 

59. dusty wastelands—in the mid-1950s Solzhenitsyn worked as a mathematics 
teacher while exiled in Kazakhstan. 

60. delayed by a little matter of ten_years—a sarcastic reference to Solzhenitsyn’s 
exile. 

61. Urals—Ural Mountains, which separate the European from the Asian 
portion of Russia. This passage thus notes the narrator’s return from exile to 
European Russia. 
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have been taken on as an electrician on a decent-sized construction site. 


And my ambition was to be a teacher. People in the teaching world 
told me that I was wasting money on a ticket, as the journey would be 
fruitless. 

But the atmosphere in the country had already started to change. 
As I climbed the stairs of the regional education department and asked 
for the personnel branch, I was amazed to see that personnel was no 
longer situated behind a black leather door but simply on the other 
side of a glass partition as in a pharmacist’s. 

I approached the window timidly, bowed, and asked: “Excuse me, 
have you any vacancies for a mathematics teacher somewhere far away 
from civilization? I want to settle there for good.” 

They scrutinized every detail of my documents, scuttled from 
room to room, and made telephone calls. I was a rare case for them; as 
a tule, everybody asked to be sent to a town and the bigger the better. 
Suddenly they presented me with a little place called High Field. The 
name of the place alone cheered me up. 

It did not belie its name. Situated on a slope among hills, encircled 
by a wood, with a pond and a dike, High Field was the very place 
where a man would be glad to live and die. I sat there on a tree stump 
in a copse® for a long time, wishing that I could do without my daily 
meals and just stay here and listen to the branches rustling against the 
roofs at night, when there was no sound of a radio from any direction 
and everything in the world was at peace. 

But it was no good. They did not bake their own bread there. 
They did not sell anything to eat. The whole village dragged its food- 
stuffs in sacks from the local town. 

So back I went to the personnel branch and stood imploringly at 
their window. At first no one would see me. Then once again they 
scurried from room to room, made telephone calls, scratched their 
pens, and typed on my assignment form: “Peatproduce.” 

Peatproduce? If only Turgenev®+ were alive today to see what vi- 
olence is being done to the Russian language. 


62. the atmosphere in the country had already started to change—a reference to the 
political and cultural thaw under Khrushchev following Stalin’s death. 

63. copse—a thicket or grove of trees. 

64. Turgenev—Aleksandr Turgenev (1818-1883), one of Russia’s most influ- 
ential authors of the 1800s. 
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On Peatproduce Station, consisting of a gray temporary wooden 
hut, hung a warning sign: “Trains may only be boarded from the plat- 
form.” Someone had scratched on the notice with a nail: “Even if you 
haven't got a ticket,” and beside the ticket office the following grimly 
humorous message was carved permanently in the woodwork: “No 
tickets.” I realized the full meaning of these comments only much later. 
It was easy to get to Peatproduce but not to get out of it. 

Before the Revolution® and for some time after it, the place had 
been covered with silent, impenetrable forest. Then the forest had 
been cut down by the peat diggers and the nearby collective farm, 
whose chairman, Shashkov, had razed a considerable area of the forest 
to the ground and had sold it at a profit in the province of Odessa. 

A straggling village was scattered among the peat diggings, con- 
sisting of some monotonous huts dating from the thirties and a few 
cottages put up in the fifties with fretwork trimmings and glassed-in 
verandahs. But in none of these cottages were there any partitions built 
right up to the ceiling, so that I could not find a room that had four 
proper walls. 

A factory chimney poured smoke over the whole village. A nar- 
row-gauge railway line wound its way through the place, and little en- 
gines, also puffing out thick clouds of smoke and emitting piercing 
whistles, pulled trainloads of raw peat, peat slabs, and briquettes. I was 
right when I guessed that a radiogram would be blaring out music all 
evening through the doors of the club, that drunks would be lurching 
about in the street, and that now and again they would knife each oth- 
er. 





This was the place to which my dream of a quiet corner of Russia 
had brought me. At least in the place I had come from I had lived in a 
mud hut that looked out over the desert, a fresh, clean wind had blown 
at night, and only the starry arc of Heaven was stretched over my head. 
I found it impossible to sleep on the station bench and it was hardly 
light when I set off to explore the village. Then I saw that it had a tiny 
market. Because it was so early, only one woman was there, selling 
milk. I bought a bottle and drank it on the spot. 

The way she spoke surprised me. She did not so much talk as sing 
in an oddly touching way and her words made me feel nostalgic for 
Asia. 


65. Revolution—the October Revolution of 1917, when the Bolsheviks seized 
power. 
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“Drink, drink, your heart’s athirst. Are you a stranger here?” 

“Where are you from?” I asked, delighted. 

I learned that the region was not all peat workings, that beyond 
the railway track there was a hill and over the hill a village called Tal- 
novo, which had been there from time immemorial, since the days 
when a “gypsy” lady had lived there and a haunted wood had stood all 
around. And beyond it a whole string of villages with names like Chas- 
litsy, Ovintsy, Spudni, Shevertni, Shesti-mirovo—each one more rfe- 
mote than the next as they stretched farther and farther away from the 
railway and nearer to the lakes. 

The names wafted over me like a soothing breeze. They held a 
promise of the true, legendary Russia. So I asked my new-found friend 
to take me to Talnovo when the market was over and help me look for 
a cottage where I could find lodgings. 

As a lodger I was a good prospect: in addition to my rent, the 
school also provided a truckload of peat for the winter. The woman’s 
expression now betrayed a kind of concern that was less touching. She 
herself had no room to spate (she and her husband looked after her 
aged mother), so she took me around to some of her relatives; but 
their houses were noisy and crowded and none of them had a separate 
room to rent either. 

By then we had walked as far as a little dammed-up stream 
crossed by a bridge. There was no prettier spot in the whole vil- 
lage—two or three willows, a crooked little shack, ducks swimming on 
the pond, and geese waddling up the bank to shake themselves. 

“Well, I suppose we’d better try Matryona,” said my guide, already 
growing tired of me. “Only her place isn’t that well-kept, she’s let it go 
on account of her being so sick.” 

Mattyona’s house was nearby. It had a row of four windows along 
the side on which the sun never shone, a steep shingled roof with an 
elaborately ornamental dormer window. But the shingles were rotting 
away, the logs of the cottage walls and the once-mighty gateposts had 
turned gray with age, and much of the caulking between the logs had 
fallen out. Although the gate was shut, my guide did not bother to 
knock but thrust her hand underneath and undid the bolt—a simple 
precaution against stray cattle. There were no sheds in the yard, but 
instead the cottage had several outbuildings clustered under the one 
roof. Just inside the entrance, there were some steps leading up to a 
broad passage, open to the roof timbers. 
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To the left, some more steps led up to the outhouse—a separate 
room but without a stove—and another flight of steps down to the 
storeroom. To the right were the living quarters with their attic and 
cellar. 

It had been solidly built a long time ago, intended for a large fam- 
ily, but now a woman who was getting on toward sixty lived there 
alone. 

The spacious room, and especially its brighter end by the windows, 
was set about with flower pots and tubs of fig plants on stools and 
benches. Silent yet alive, they filled the loneliness of Matryona’s life, 
growing in wild profusion as they strained to catch the sparse northern 
light. As the light was fading and because she was hidden by the 
chimney, the owner’s round face looked yellow and ill. Her bleary eyes 
showed how much her illness had exhausted her. 

She talked to me lying prone on the stove, without a pillow, her 
head facing the door, while I stood over her. She showed no sign of 
pleasure at the prospect of acquiring a lodger but merely complained 
about the attack from which she was now recovering: the sickness did 
not come every month, but when it did strike,” ... it stays for two or 
three days, so I wouldn’t be able to get up or do anything for you. But 
the house isn’t bad; you’d be all right here.” 

She listed other landladies whose cottages might be quieter and 
more comfortable and suggested that I should go and try them. But I 
could already tell that I was fated to settle in this dark cottage with its 
tarnished mirror, in which it was completely impossible to see yourself, 
and its two cheap, brightly colored posters hung on the wall for deco- 
ration, one advertising the book trade and the other campaigning for 
the harvest. 

Matryona made me try the village again, and when I arrived the 
second time she made countless excuses like “Don’t expect any fancy 
cooking.” But she was up and about and there was even a glint of 
something like pleasure in her eyes because I had come back. 

We agreed about the rent and the peat that the school would sup- 
ply. 

I only found out later that Matryona Vasilievna had not earned a 
penny from anywhere for a long, long time, because she was not given 
a pension and her relatives hardly ever helped her out. She worked on 


66. Hing prone on the stove—peasant homes contained large, brick stoves, with 
a flat surface large enough to accommodate a sleeping adult. 
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the collective farm not for money but for ticks—the ticks entered in 
her well-thumbed workbook. 

And so I settled in with Matryona Vasilievna. We did not divide 
up the room: her bed was in the corner by the door, near the stove; 
and I set up my camp bed by the window. I pushed Matryona’s be- 
loved fig plants aside to let in more light, and put a table by one of the 
windows. They had electricity in the village; it had been brought from 
Shatura as early as the twenties. In those days the newspapers used to 
publicize Lenin’s electrification scheme with catchwords like “Tlich®’ 
lamps,” while the peasants blinked and called it “magic fire.” 

Perhaps to someone from a better-off village Matryona’s cottage 
would not have seemed an ideal place to live, but we were very com- 
fortable there that autumn and winter. Despite its age, it kept the rain 
out, and the embers in the stove warded off the icy winds pretty 
well—except toward morning, and hardly at all when the wind was 
blowing from the cold quarter. 

Besides Matryona and myself, the other occupants of the house 
wete a cat, some mice, and the cockroaches. 

The cat was rather old and lame. Matryona had adopted it out of 
pity and it had settled down with her. Although it walked on four legs, 
it limped heavily in order to spare its one bad leg. When it jumped 
from the stove onto the floor, the sound it made when it landed was 
not a typical soft catlike sound but a thump of three legs hitting the 
floor simultaneously—crash!—a noise so loud that at first, before I got 
used to it, it startled me. It would land on three feet at once so as to 
spare the fourth. It was not lameness that prevented the cat from 
dealing with the mice in the cottage; it would corner them and pounce 
like a flash of lightning and carry them off in its teeth. The reason why 
it caught so few was that once, when times were better, someone had 
papered Matryona’s room with some greenish ribbed and checked 
wallpaper, and not just one layer but five. The coatings of wallpaper 
were stuck firmly to each other but in many places all five layers had 
ceased to adhere to the wall, thus giving the house a sort of inner skin. 
The mice had made paths for themselves between the planks and the 
wallpaper where they pattered impudently back and forth, even run- 
ning about under the ceiling. The cat would glare angrily at their rus- 
tling but could never get at them. 





67. IZch—Lenin’s patronymic or middle name. 
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Sometimes the cat would even eat cockroaches, but they made it 
feel sick. The only thing that the cockroaches respected was the line of 
the partition dividing the stove and the kitchen from the clean part of 
the house. They never penetrated into the living room. But they made 
up for it by swarming all over the kitchen at night, and if I went into 
the kitchen late in the evening and switched on the light, the entire 
floor, the large bench, and even the walls were almost a solid, heaving 
mass of reddish-brown. Once when I brought home some borax from 
the chemistry lab at school, we mixed it with dough and slaughtered 
the cockroaches. Their numbers diminished, but Matryona was afraid 
of poisoning the cat as well, so we stopped putting down poison and 
the cockroaches flourished once more. 

At night, when Matryona was asleep and I was working at my ta- 
ble, the occasional sound of the mice darting about behind the wallpa- 
per was smothered by the ceaseless, monotonous rustle behind the 
partition, like the distant roar of the ocean. But I grew accustomed to 
it, for there was nothing false or deceptive about it. It was their nature; 
they couldn’t help it. 

I even got used to the crudely drawn girl on the poster, eternally 
offering me copies of Belinsky,°® Panferov,® and a pile of other 
books, but never speaking. I got used to everything in Matryona’s 
house. 

Matryona would get up at four or five o’clock in the morning. She 
had bought her old-fashioned kitchen clock at the village store twen- 
ty-seven years ago. It was always fast, but Matryona didn’t mind; at 
least it wasn’t slow, so she would not be late in the mornings. 

She would switch on the light in the kitchen and quietly, consider- 
ately, trying not to make a noise, stoke up the stove. Then she would 
go and milk the goat (her entire livestock was one ditty white goat with 
a crooked horn), fetch water, put three saucepans on the stove to 
boil—one saucepan for me, one for herself, and one for the goat. 
From the store in the cellar she picked out the very smallest potatoes 
for the goat, small ones for herself, and a few for me the size of a hen’s 
ege. Her kitchen garden was incapable of producing large potatoes; its 
sandy soil had not been manured since before the war and was never 
planted with anything but potatoes. 





68. Beinsky—Vissarion Belinsky (1811-1848), a Russian literary critic. 
69. Panferov—Fedor Panferov (1896-1960), a Soviet writer whose works fo- 
cused on the life of the Russian peasantry. 
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I hardly ever heard her doing her morning chores. I slept long, 
woke up late with the wintry sun and stretched, poking my head from 
underneath my blanket and sheepskin coat. With a quilted jacket from 
my prison-camp days that covered my feet, and a sack stuffed with 
straw as a mattress, I stayed warm all night, even when the north wind 
set our little windows rattling in their rotten frames. Hearing the muf- 
fled noises coming from behind the partition, I would solemnly say: 
“Good morning, Matryona Vasilievna.” And always the same kindly 
response would be echoed from the other side. It began with a sort of 
low purring noise that grandmothers make in fairy tales: “Mm-m-m ... 
and the same to you.” And a moment later: “Your breakfast’s ready.” 
She never said what was for breakfast, but it was not hard to guess: an 
unpeeled potato, ‘taty soup (as they called it in the village), or millet 
porridge. Any other kind of cereal was unobtainable in Peatproduce that 
year, and even millet was hard enough to get—as it was the cheapest sort, 
they bought it by the sackful for pig food. It was not always salted 
properly and it was often burned; it left a film on your palate and gums, 
and it gave you heartburn. However, this was not Matryona’s fault. 
There was no butter in Peatproduce either, margarine only now and 
then if you were lucky, and the only readily available fat was low-grade 
lard. What was more, the Russian stove, as I soon realized, was ex- 
tremely awkward: the cook was unable to see the food cooking, and the 
heat reached the saucepans unevenly and sporadically. I suppose the 
reason why our forefathers have retained this kind of stove since the 
stone age is that once it is banked up before dawn, it keeps food and 
water for man and beast warm all day; and it’s warm to sleep on. 

I dutifully ate everything that was cooked for me, patiently re- 
moving any foreign bodies such as a hair, a lump of peat, or the leg of 
a cockroach. I did not have the heart to reproach Matryona. After all, 
she had warned me not to expect any fancy cooking. 

“Thank you,” I would say with absolute sincerity. 

“What for? It’s yours—you’re paying for it.” Having disarmed me 
with her dazzling smile, she would then look at me guilelessly with her 
pale blue eyes and ask: “Well, what shall I cook you for supper?” 

I ate two meals a day, as we used to do on active service. What 
could I order for supper? It was always either potatoes or ‘taty soup. 

I reconciled myself to this, because experience had taught me not 
to regard eating as the main object of life. I set greater store by the 
smile on her round face, which, when I eventually took up photog- 
raphy, I tried in vain to capture on film. Whenever Matryona saw the 
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cold eye of a lens staring at her, she would put on a look that was ei- 
ther strained or exaggeratedly stern. Only once did I manage to catch 
her smiling at something out of the window. 

Matryona had a lot of trouble that autumn. Her neighbors had 
persuaded her to apply for a pension. She was all alone in the world, 
and since she had started being seriously ill, she had been dismissed 
from the collective farm. Altogether, Matryona was treated most un- 
justly: she was sick, but she was not certified as disabled; she had 
worked on the collective farm for a quarter of a century, yet because 
she had not been directly engaged on production she was not entitled 
to a personal pension but only to one on her husband’s behalf—that is, 
on the grounds of loss of the breadwinner. But her husband had been 
dead for twelve years—since the beginning of the war, in fact—and it 
was not easy to get the necessary documents certifying how long he 
had worked and how much he had been paid. It had been trouble 
enough collecting all these certificates—getting someone to write 
down that he had earned three hundred rubles a month, then getting 
another to certify that she lived alone and was not supported by any- 
one, and for how long—then taking it all to the social-security office, 
then doing it all over again because something had been entered wrong. 
Even at the end she was still not sure whether she would get a pension 
at all. 

All this effort was made still more difficult by the fact that the so- 
cial-security office that dealt with Talnovo was twenty kilometers to 
the east, the district soviet”’ was ten kilometers to the west, and the 
village soviet was an hour’s walk to the north. They chased her from 
office to office for two whole months—sometimes because of a miss- 
ing period, sometimes because of a misplaced comma. Every journey 
meant a whole day. She would go to the district soviet, and the secre- 
tary would be out that day: he was just absent, for no particular reason, 
as happens in the country. Come again the day after tomorrow. And 
four days later she would have to go again; out of sheer carelessness 
(all Matryona’s documents were pinned together in one sheaf), some- 
one had signed the wrong piece of paper. 

“They're wearing me out, Ignatich,” she complained to me after 
several of these fruitless journeys. “I get so worried.” 

But her brow did not stay furrowed for long. I noticed that she 
had an infallible means of restoring her good spirits: work. She would 
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immediately pick up her spade and dig potatoes, or go off with a sack 
under her arm to fetch some peat, or wander far into the woods with a 
wicker basket to pick berries. Instead of bowing to office desks, she 
would lean over the bushes in the forest. Then, her back bending un- 
der the weight of her burden, Matryona would come beaming back to 
her cottage, thoroughly delighted. 

“Now, I really know where to get the good stuff, Ignatich,” she 
would say about the peat she had dug. “You should see the place; it’s a 
treat.” 

“Isn’t my peat enough, Matryona Vasilievnar There’s a whole 
truckload of it, after all.” 

“Pooh, your peat! If you got twice as much, or more, it might just 
do. When the wind really starts blowing in the winter, you need all the 
peat you can get simply to keep warm. You should have seen how 
much we pinched last summer. I'd pinch three truckloads if I could. 
But they catch you. They took one of our women to court.” 

She was right. The terrifying breath of winter was already starting 
to blow. We were surrounded by woods, but there was nowhere to 
gather fuel. Although excavators were digging peat out of the bogs all 
around us, none of it was sold to the local inhabitants; but if you were 
one of the bosses or ranked among the boss class—teachers, doctors, 
factory workers—then you got a truckload. The local people in Tal- 
novo were not supposed to be given fuel, and it was no use asking for 
it. The chairman of the collective farm walked around the village look- 
ing at people earnestly or innocently and talking about everything un- 
der the sun except fuel. After all, he had his own supply. Winter didn’t 
worry him. 

Just as people had once stolen wood from the landlord,’! now 
they scrounged peat from the trust.”* The peasant women banded 
together by fives and tens, because they felt bolder in a gang, and went 
in daytime. In summer the peat was stacked up all over the place to dry 
out. The great thing about peat is that when it is dug it cannot be re- 
moved right away: it has to dry out until the autumn, or until the snow 
if the roads are impassable from the autumn rains. It was then that the 
women stole it. You could get six slabs of peat into a sack if it was 
damp, or ten slabs if it was dry. A sackful, carried three or four kilo- 


71. Just as people had once stolen wood from the landlord—that is, in the days of 
serfdom. The implication is that little has changed under Soviet rule. 
72. the trust—the collective farm, controlled by the Soviet government. 
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meters (it weighed sixty pounds), was enough to fire the stove for one 
day. Winter lasts two hundred days, and you have to stoke two stoves 
every day—the Russian stove in the daytime, the tiled stove at night. 

“There’s no two ways about it,” Matryona said, losing her temper 
with some invisible “them.” “Since there’s been no more horses, if you 
want stuff in the house you’ve got to fetch it yourself. My back never 
stops aching. If ’m not pulling a sledge in winter, I’m humping bas- 
kets in summer. It’s true, you know.” 

The peasant women went more than once a day to scrounge peat. 
On a good day Matryona might bring home as many as half a dozen 
sackfuls. She made no secret about my peat, but hid her own under the 
passage, covering the hiding place every evening with a loose floor- 
board. 

“Bet they can’t guess where it is, the nosey-parkers.” She grinned 
as she wiped the sweat from her forehead. “And if they can’t, they'll 
never find it in a lifetime.” 

What could the peat trust do? They weren’t allowed enough staff 
to post watchmen all over the bogs. They probably coped with the 
problem by exaggerating their production figures and then writing off 
a certain percentage to loss from the effects of rain and crumbling. 
Now and again, at random intervals, they would send out a patrol and 
catch the women as they returned to the village. The women would 
drop their sacks and scatter. Sometimes too, when an informer gave 
them a tip-off, they would make a house-to-house search, compile lists 
of people caught hoarding illegal peat, and threaten them with prose- 
cution. The women would stop pilfering peat for a while, but winter 
was coming on and drove them to it again—at night this time, and 
with sledges. 

Observing Matryona, I noticed that every day was taken up with 
some major task, in addition to cooking and housework. She somehow 
kept a record in her head of the proper routine of these jobs, and 
whenever she woke up in the morning, she always knew what she was 
going to be doing that day. Apart from collecting peat and scrounging 
old tree stumps rooted up by the tractors in the peat bogs, gathering 
bilberries, which she bottled for the winter (“Give yourself a treat, 
Ignatich,” she would say as she offered me some), digging potatoes, 
and tramping the countryside seeing about her pension, she also had to 
find time to gather hay for her one and only nanny goat. 

“Why don’t you keep a cow, Matryona Vasilievna?”’ “Well,” 
Mattyona explained as she stood in the kitchen doorway in her dirty 
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apron and turned toward my table, “the goat gives enough milk for me. 


If I had a cow, she’d eat me out of house and home. No good cutting 
hay beside the railway track—that belongs to other people; the forestry 
owns the hay in the woods, and they won’t let me cut hay on the col- 
lective farm because I’m not a member any longer. The people on the 
farm won’t give you the skin off their teeth. Ever tried looking for 
grass under the snow? There was a time when you could get all the hay 
you wanted on the verges,’? at hay harvest. Lovely hay, that was ...” 

Collecting hay for one milking goat was very hatd work for 
Mattryona. She would set off in the morning with a sack and a sickle 
and go to the places where she remembered that grass grew along the 
boundaries between fields, by the roadside, on tussocks among the 
peat bogs. Her sack stuffed with heavy, freshly cut grass, she would 
drag it home and spread it out to dry in her yard. A sackful of grass 
produced the equivalent of one pitchforkful of hay. 

The first thing that the new town-bred chairman of the collective 
farm did was to reduce the size of the kitchen gardens allotted to disa- 
bled ex-members, so Matryona was left with fifteen square yards of 
sandy soil while the ten square yards docked from her old allotment 
simply lay fallow and went to waste on the other side of the fence. And 
when the farm was shorthanded and the women flatly refused to work 
overtime, the chairman’s wife visited Matryona. She was a towns- 
woman too, a determined creature in a short, gray, half-length coat, 
with a brisk, military air. 

She went into the house and stared fiercely at Matryona without 
bothering to greet her. Matryona looked embarrassed. 

“Right,” the chairman’s wife said crisply. “Comrade Grigorieva, 
you must come and lend a hand on the collective farm. We need some 
help to shift manure tomorrow.” 

Mattyona’s face creased into an apologetic smile, as though she 
was ashamed to tell the woman that the farm was not entitled to pay 
her for any work she did. 

“Well,” she said hesitantly, “I’m sick, you see, and I don’t belong 
to the farm any longer.” Then she hurriedly changed her mind. “What 
time shall I come?” 

“Bring your own pitchfork,” ordered the chairman’s wife as she 
marched out with a swish of her stiff skirt. 








73. verges—strips of land that border roads. 
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“Huh!” Matryona fumed. “Bring your own pitchfork! The farm 
never has any pitchforks, or spades either. Here am I, without a man 
to stick up for me...” 

She talked to me about it all that evening. 

“What else can I do, Ignatich? Of course I’m bound to help 
them—what sort of a harvest will they have if the muck doesn’t get 
sptead? Only, the way that place is run, it’s a wonder they ever get any 
work done; the women stand around leaning on their shovels just 
waiting till the factory whistle blows at twelve. And they waste time 
arguing about the hours they’ve worked, who’s on and who’s off. Now 
to my way of thinking; when you work, you work—no gossiping, but 
get on with the job, and before you know where you ate, it’s supper- 
time.” 

Next morning, off she went with her pitchfork. 

Not only the collective farm but any distant relative or simply a 
neighbor might accost Matryona one evening and say: “Come and help 
me tomorrow, Matryona. I need the rest of my potatoes dug.” And 
Matryona could never refuse. She would abandon her private affairs, 
go and help her neighbor, and then when she returned say without a 
trace of envy: “O, she’s got such huge potatoes, Ignatich. It was a 
pleasure to dig them up. I didn’t want to stop, honest.” 

Mattryona was equally indispensable when it came to plowing up 
the kitchen gardens. The Talnovo women had very sensibly worked 
out that it was much slower and harder work for one person to dig her 
garden singlehanded than for them to borrow a plow, harness six of 
them to it, and plow up six kitchen gardens in one go. Here again, 
Matryona was always called in to help. 

“Do they pay her for itr” I once asked. 

“She won't take any money. Youd have to force it on her.” 

Another of Matryona’s great problems came when it was her turn 
to feed the village goatherds. One was a big, strapping creature who 
was a deaf-mute, and the other a boy with a soggy cheroot’* perma- 
nently stuck between his teeth. The job only came round once every 
six weeks, but it cost Matryona a lot of money. She would go to the 
village store to buy tins of fish and even things which she herself never 
ate, such as sugar and butter. Apparently the housewives all competed 
with each other to see who could feed the goatherds best. 
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“You should beware of tailors and shepherds,” she explained to 
me. “They go round every house in turn, and if things aren’t just right 
for them, they'll say terrible things about you to all your neighbors.” 

As if she did not have cares enough in her busy life, Matryona was 
regularly laid low by her ferocious illness. She would collapse and lie 
prone for a day or two at a time. She never complained or groaned; in 
fact, she hardly moved at all. When this happened, Masha, her lifelong 
friend, would come and tend the goat and stoke the fire. Matryona 
herself never ate or drank when she was ill and never asked for any- 
thing. No one in Talnovo ever thought of sending for the doctor from 
the village clinic to call on them at home; it was regarded as vaguely 
insulting to one’s neighbors, who might think one was putting on aits. 
Once, when the doctor was sent for, it turned out to be a disagreeable 
woman who simply told Matryona to lie down until the pain went and 
then come to the clinic herself. Matryona went very unwillingly. They 
did some tests on her and sent her to the district hospital, where the 
illness just subsided. Matryona, of course, was blamed for wasting their 
time. 

Her everyday chores were what summoned her back to life. Soon 
Mattryona would start getting up, moving slowly at first, then more 
briskly. 

“You never saw me in the old days, Ignatich,” she explained. “I 
used to be the one who carried all the sacks—a hundred pounds was 
nothing. My father-in-law used to shout at me: ‘You'll break your back, 
Mattyonal!’ I never needed any help harnessing the horse into the 
shafts, either. Ours was an army horse, a tough brute called Wolf- 
cub ...” 

“Why an army horser” 

“They took ours for the war and gave us a wounded army horse in 
exchange. He was a bit crazy. Once he shied at something and gal- 
loped off with the sledge, heading straight for the lake. The men all 
jumped out of his way, but I grabbed him by the bridle and stopped 
him—TI did, you know! Liked his oats, did that horse. Our men always 
fed them on oats and then they could pull anything.” 

However, Matryona was by no means a fearless woman. She was 
afraid of fires and of lightning, and most of all she was terrified of 
trains. 

“Once when I wanted to go to Cherusti the train came from 
Nechaevka, flashing its great eyes, the rails humming; it brought me 
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out in a sweat, I can tell you, and my knees started shaking.” Matryona 
was amazed at herself and shrugged her shoulders. 

“Perhaps you were nervous about not having a ticket, because 
they don’t sell them at the local station.” 

“You mean at the ticket office? They do—but only ‘soft’ class. 
Anyway, when the train came in, it was one big scramble. We rushed 
up and down trying to find somewhere to get on. The men either hung 
on to the steps or climbed up on the roof. We found a door that 
wasn’t locked and pushed straight in without tickets. And all the 
coaches were ‘hard’ class, best you could hope for was to lie down on a 
luggage rack. Don’t know why they wouldn’t give us any tickets, the 
brutes ...” 

That winter Matryona’s life took a turn for the better. At long last 
she started to get her pension of eighty rubles a month, in addition to 
slightly over a hundred rubles paid by the school and by me for bed 
and board. 

“Matryona doesn’t need to die now!” Some of her neighbors were 
already starting to envy her. “The old woman’s got more money than 
she knows what to do with.” 

Mattyona ordered a new pair of felt boots, bought a new quilted 
jacket, and had an overcoat made out of a second-hand railway man’s 
greatcoat which she had been given by an engine driver from Cherusti, 
the husband of her adopted daughter Kira. The hunchbacked village 
tailor lined the material with cotton-wool padding and made an over- 
coat more splendid than any she had made herself in all her sixty years. 

In the middle of winter Matryona sewed two hundred rubles into 
the lining of that coat. The money was for her funeral and it gave her 
great satisfaction. 

December and January passed, two whole months in which she 
was spared an attack of her illness. Matryona took to visiting her friend 
Masha more often in the evenings, when they would sit talking and 
cracking sunflower seeds. She never invited anyone to her home in the 
evening, out of consideration for my need to work. Only once when I 
came home from school did I find the cottage full of people dancing. 
It was a christening party and I was introduced to her three sisters. 
Since Matryona was considerably older than they were, they treated her 
more like an aunt or a nanny. Until then, we had seen or heard practi- 
cally nothing of Matryona’s sisters, probably because they were afraid 
Matryona needed help and would become a burden to them. 
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For Matryona this celebration was saddened by only one thing. 
She had walked three miles to church for the blessing of the water and 
had put her bowl among the others, but when the ceremony was over 
and the women jostled forward to collect their bowls, Matryona was at 
the back of the crowd; when she finally got there, her bowl was miss- 
ing, gone as though the devil had spirited it away. 

Mattryona went around asking all the women in the congregation: 
“Did anybody take a bowl of someone else’s holy water by mistake?” 

As no one owned up, it was probably stolen by one of the little 
boys who had been brought to church. Matryona came sadly home. 

However, this did not mean that Matryona was really a fervent be- 
liever. If anything, she was a pagan and, above all, superstitious: if you 
went into the garden on St. John’s day, that meant there would be a 
bad harvest next year; if a storm was whirling the snowflakes round 
and round, it meant that someone had hanged himself; if you caught 
your foot in the door, it meant a visitor. For as long as I lodged with 
her, I never once saw her say her prayers or cross herself. Yet she al- 
ways asked for God’s blessing before doing anything and she invaria- 
bly said “God bless you” to me whenever I set off for school in the 
morning. Perhaps she did say her prayers, but not ostentatiously, being 
embarrassed by my presence or afraid of disturbing me. There were 
icons in the cottage. On ordinary days they were unlit, but on the eve 
of feast days and on the feast days themselves Matryona would light 
the icon lamp. 

Yet she had even fewer sins to atone for than her lame cat. The 
cat, after all, did kill mice ... 

Having been slightly shaken out of the rut of her rather dull life, 
Matryona also started to listen more attentively to my radio (I had 
taken care to put up a good “area,” as Matryona called it). 

When she heard on the radio that some new machine had been 
invented, she grumbled from the kitchen: “Nothing but new-fangled 
things these days. People won’t want to go on working with the old 
machines, so where’ll they put them all?” 

During a broadcast describing how rain was induced by “seeding” 
clouds from an airplane, Matryona shook her head as she bent over the 
stove. “If they tamper with things much more, we won’t know wheth- 
et it’s winter or summer.” 
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Once they played a record of Chaliapin™ singing Russian folk 
songs. Matryona stood and listened for a long time, then said firmly: 
“He sings beautifully, but he doesn’t sing our way.” 

“O, really, Matryona Vasilievna—just listen to him!’ She listened 
a bit longer, then pressed her lips together disapprovingly. “No. He 
hasn’t got it right. That’s not the way we sing. And he plays tricks with 
his voice.” 

Another time, Matryona made up for it. There was a recital of 
some of Glinka’s songs,’° and suddenly, after half a dozen of his con- 
cert arias, Matryona appeared excitedly from the kitchen, clutching her 
apron, with a film of tears misting her eyes. 

“Now that’s ... our sort of singing,’ she whispered. 

And so Matryona and I grew used to each other and got along 
excellently together. She never pestered me with questions. Either be- 
cause she was devoid of the usual female curiosity or because she was 
so tactful, she never once asked me whether I were married or not. All 
the women in Talnovo would badger her to find out everything about 
me, but all she would say to them was: “If you want to find out, ask 
him yourself. All I know is he’s from far away.” 

When after quite a while I told her that I had spent a long time in 
prison, she merely nodded in silence, as though she had already sus- 
pected it. 

For my part, I only saw Matryona as she was then, a lonely old 
woman, and I too refrained from prying into her past; indeed, I never 
suspected that there was anything of interest in it. I knew that she had 
married before the Revolution and had immediately moved into the 
cottage in which we were now living and straight to this same stove. 
Neither her mother-in-law nor any elder sisters-in-law were still alive 
then, so from the very first day after her wedding Matryona had taken 
over all the housework. I knew that she had had six children and they 
had all died very young, one after the other, so that no two of them 
had been alive at one time. Then there was Kita, who was her adopted 
daughter. 


75. Chaliapin—Feodor Chaliapin (1873-1938), the most famous Russian 
opeta singer of the twentieth century. 

76. Glinka—Mikhail Glinka (1804-1857), considered the father of Russian 
classical music, who incorporated Russian folk melodies into his compositions. 
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Mattyona’s husband did not return from the last war,’’? and not 
even a funeral service was held for him. Men from his village who had 
served in the same company said that he had either been taken prison- 
ef of was missing without trace. By the time the war had been over for 
eight years, Matryona herself had come to the conclusion that he was 
dead. And it was just as well that she did. If he had survived, he would 
probably be married and living somewhere in Brazil or Australia, and 
both the Russian language and the village of Talnovo would have long 
since faded from his memory. 

One day I came home from school to find a visitor in the cottage. 
A tall, dark, elderly man, his cap resting on his knee, was sitting on a 
chair that Matryona had put out for him in the middle of the room, 
near the Dutch stove. His whole face was framed in thick black hair 
that was scarcely touched with gray. His dense black beard merged 
with a thick black mustache that made his mouth almost invisible, 
while a pait of black side whiskers, almost hiding his ears, ran up in an 
unbroken line to join the black hair at his temples. To crown it all, his 
eyebrows met in an unbroken black line across the bridge of his nose, 
while his forehead rose like a gleaming dome toward the crown of his 
bald head. It seemed to me that the old man’s whole appearance radi- 
ated wisdom and dignity. He was sitting there calmly with his arms 
folded on his walking stick, which was resting weightily on the floor, 
sitting in an attitude of patient expectation without making much at- 
tempt to talk to Matryona, who was busy behind the partition. 

As I came in, he turned his magnificent head toward me in a dig- 
nified movement and suddenly spoke to me: “Good evening to you! I 
don’t see very well, but you must be my son’s teacher; his name’s An- 
toshka Gregoriev ...” 

That was all he needed to say. For all my impulse to be helpful to 
this worthy old man, I knew exactly what he was going to say and I 
discounted it in advance as pointless. Antoshka Grigoriev was a chub- 
by, red-cheeked boy in class 8-G who looked like a cat that has just 
eaten a bowl of cream. He treated school as a place to come for a good 
rest, where he could just sit at his desk, grinning idly. Needless to say, 
he never did his homework. But unfortunately, as part of our efforts to 
keep up the high success rate for which the schools of our region and 
the surrounding provinces were famous, he was regularly moved up by 
a class a year, and he had clearly grasped that, however much the 
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teachers might threaten him, they would move him up at the end of 
the year just the same, and there was no need for him to do any work. 
He simply laughed at us. Although he was in class 8, he could not do 
fractions and he was unable to tell one sort of triangle from another. 
He had been a permanent candidate for bottom place in the class for 
my first two terms, and he would be in the same position next term 
too. 

But how was I to tell this elderly, half-blind man, more of an age 
to be Antoshka’s grandfather than his father, who had had the courte- 
sy to call on me, that the school had been deceiving him regularly year 
after year? I could not keep up the deception, because if I too turned 
into a yes-man I would harm the children in my class, and that would 
be a betrayal of all my work and the ethics of my profession. 

So I patiently explained to him that his son was a spoiled child, 
that he told lies both at school and at home, that we ought to check his 
attendance book more often, and that both parent and teacher should 
be much stricter with him. 

“But I can’t be much stricter with him,” the visitor assured me. “I 
beat him at least once a week as it is. And I’ve got a heavy hand, be- 
lieve me.” 

While we were talking, I remembered that Matryona herself had 
for some reason once put in a word on Antoshka Grigoriev’s behalf, 
but I had not asked how he was related to her, and on that occasion 
too I had refused to intervene. Now Matryona appeared in the kitchen 
doorway, a wordless supplicant. After Uya Mironich, the boy’s father, 
had gone out saying that he would come to the school and find out for 
himself, I asked her: “What has that boy Antoshka got to do with you, 
Matryona Vasilievna?” 

“He’s the son of my brother-in-law,” Matryona replied curtly, and 
went out to milk the goat. 

I finally worked out that this persistent old man was the brother 
of her husband, the one who had been posted missing without trace. 

For the rest of the long evening Matryona did not refer to the 
subject again. Only much later that night, when I had forgotten about 
the old man and was working in a silence disturbed only by the rustle 
of cockroaches and the tick of the kitchen clock, Matryona suddenly 
said from her dark corner: “I almost married him once, Ignatich.” 

T had forgotten about Matryona. She said it with as much emotion 
as if the old man were still courting her. It was obvious that she had 
been thinking about nothing else all evening. 
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She rose from her ragged bedclothes and slowly came over to me 
as though following her own words. I looked up in surprise, and for 
the first time I saw a new, unsuspected Matryona. 

There was no overhead light in our big room, where the fig plants 
clustered like trees in a forest. The only illumination was from the table 
lamp shining downwards onto my exercise books, and if you looked 
up, the rest of the room seemed to be in half-darkness tinged with 
pink. Matryona now emerged from this gloom and for a moment her 
cheeks did not look their usual yellow but were flushed. 

“He courted me first, before Efim ... He was the elder brother ... 
I was nineteen; Ilia was twenty-three ... They lived in this very house. 
Their father built it.” 

I gave an involuntary glance around. Suddenly, instead of this gray, 
decaying old house with mice running wild behind its pale green skin 
of wallpaper, I saw it just built, with its fresh, newly planed logs, and 
smelling deliciously of pitch. 

“What happened?” 

“That summer ... he and I used to go and sit in the woods,” she 
whispered. “Where the stables are now, there used to be a wood, but it 
was cut down ... [all but married him, Ignatich. Then the German war” 
started, and Ilia was taken off to fight.” 

As she said this, I had a momentary image of that blue, white, and 
golden July of 1914: the sky of a world still at peace, floating clouds, 
and the peasants busily gathering the ripe harvest. I imagined the pair 
of them side-by-side: the giant with his pitch-dark beard and a scythe 
over his shoulder; Matryona, rosy-cheeked, clasping a sheaf of wheat. 
And the singing in the open air, a singing such as we have forgotten in 
this machine age. 

“He went to the war, and he was posted missing ... I waited for 
three years—not a sound, not a word ...” 

Wrapped in her faded, old-woman’s kerchief, Matryona’s round 
face gazed at me, lit by the soft indirect light of the lamp, and I saw it 
as though all its wrinkles had been smoothed out and the shabby, 
workaday clothes were gone. I saw the face of a bewildered girl faced 
with a terrible choice. I could see it happening ... the leaves withering 
and blowing away, the snow falling and melting again. Another season’s 
plowing, another sowing, another harvest. Again autumn, again the 
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snowfall; first one Revolution, then another, and the whole world turned 
upside down. 

“Their mother died, and Efim began courting me. “You wanted to 
come and live in our house,’ he said, ’so you might as well come—as 
my wife.’ Efim was a year younger than me. Well, marry in haste, re- 
pent at leisure, they say. On Trinity Sunday I married Efim, and at 
Michaelmas ... ” his brother Ilia came back from Hungary, where 
he’d been a prisoner of wat.” 

Matryona closed her eyes. 

I said nothing. 

She turned toward the doorway as if someone were standing 
there. 

“There he stood on the doorstep. I cried out and fell down on my 
knees to him. But it was no good. ‘If he wasn’t my own brother,’ he 
said, ‘’'d murder the pair of you.” 

I shuddered. Her anguish and fear had summoned up a vivid im- 
age of Ilia, black and angry, standing in the doorway and brandishing 
his axe at Matryona. 

She calmed down, leaned on the chair-back in front of her, and 
went on in her lilting voice: “O, the poor man! There were any number 
of nice girls in the village, but he wouldn’t marry any of them. He said 
he’d only marry someone with the same name as mine. And he did, 
too. Brought a girl called Matryona from Lipki and built himself his 
own house. They still live there—you pass it every day on your way to 
school.” 

So that was it! I now realized that I had seen the other Matryona 
several times. I did not care for her: she was always coming to my 
Matryona to complain that her husband was beating her, that he was a 
skinflint and worked her to death. She would come and weep for 
hours and her voice always seemed to be on the edge of tears. Matry- 
ona, it seemed, had missed nothing by not marrying him; Ilia had 
beaten his Matryona throughout their married life and had terrorized 
the household right up to the present day. 

“He never beat me once,” Matryona said of her husband, Efim. 
“He’d punch another man in the street, but he never touched me... 
Well, there was one time—I’d quarreled with his sister, and he hit me 
over the head with a ladle. I jumped up from the table and screamed at 
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him: ‘I hope you choke, you brute!’ And I ran off into the woods. He 
never touched me after that.” 

Ilia apparently had no grounds for complaint either, because the 
other Matryona bore him six children (including my Antoshka, the 
youngest and the runt of the litter), and all of them survived, while 
none of the children of Matryona and Efim lived longer than three 
months, although they never actually fell ill. 

“One of my daughters, Elena, died as soon as they’d washed her 
right after she was born. Just as I got married on St. Peter’s Day, so my 
sixth child, Alexander, was buried on St. Peter’s Day.” 

The village had decided that there was a curse on Matryona. 

“Yes, there was a curse on me,” Matryona said, obviously con- 
vinced of it herself. “They took me to a nun to be cured. She gave me 
something to make me cough, then waited for the curse to jump out of 
me like a frog. Well, it didn’t ...” 

The years passed like running water ... In “41.°° Ilia was not con- 
scripted because of his poor eyesight, but Efim was called up, and just 
as the elder brother had vanished in the First World War, so the 
younger brother was lost without trace in the second—and he never 
returned. Empty, the cottage which had once been so lively and noisy 
grew decrepit and rotten, and Matryona aged too as she lived on in it 
all alone. 

She begged the other Matryona to let her have one of her off- 
spring, her youngest daughter, Kira—perhaps because it was a child of 
Tlia’s. For ten years she brought her up in her home as if she were her 
own daughter, one of those she had lost. Not long before my arrival, 
she had married her off to a young engine driver in Cherusti. This was 
now her only source of help and comfort; occasionally they would 
send her some sugar, or some lard when they killed a pig. 

Frequently ill and sensing that she had not long to live, Matryona 
expressed the wish that after her death the separate outhouse on the 
other side of the passage in her house was to be given to Kira. She said 
nothing about the cottage itself; each of her three sisters was aiming to 
get it. 

That evening Matryona told me everything about herself. And, as 
often happens, no sooner had I learned the secrets of her life than they 
began to appear in the flesh. Kira came over from Cherusti and old Ilia 
began to get very worried. Apparently, in order to validate their tenure 
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of a plot of land in Cherusti they had to build on it, and Matryona’s 
outhouse was ideal for the purpose: there was no hope of getting the 
timber anywhere else. The person who was keenest on getting the plot 
of land in Cherusti was neither Kira nor her husband but old Ilia on 
their behalf. 

So he started calling on us; he came once and then again, talking 
persuasively to Matryona, urging her to give up the outhouse now, 
while she was still alive. During these visits he struck me as quite un- 
like the decrepit old man who had leaned on his stick and seemed lia- 
ble to collapse at a push or a rough word. Although slightly hunched 
with lumbago, for a man over sixty he was still a handsome figure with 
his vigorous, youthful black hair, and he pressed his case with ardor. 

Matryona could not sleep for two nights. It was a hard decision 
for her to make. She did not mind about the outhouse, which was 
empty anyway, just as she never grudged her own labor or property; it 
was, after all, already bequeathed to Kira. But she was upset by the 
thought of dismantling the roof that had sheltered her for forty years. 
Even I, a mere lodger, objected to them tearing down the planks and 
wrenching out the logs from her cottage. For Matryona, it meant the 
end of her life. 

But her insistent relatives knew that they would succeed in break- 
ing up her house while she was still alive. 

Tlia and his sons and sons-in-law arrived one February morning, 
and soon there came the knocking sound of five axes, the squealing 
and creaking of planks being wrenched apart. There was a purposeful 
gleam in Ilia’s eye. Although he could no longer properly straighten his 
back, he was nimble enough at clambering about under the rafters and 
shinning down to shout instructions to his assistants. Long ago, as a 
young boy, he had helped his own father build this cottage, and the 
extra room that they were now demolishing had been designed as the 
place where he, the eldest son, should bring home his bride. Now that 
the house belonged to someone else, he relished the idea of pulling it 
apart and carting it away. 

Having numbered the joists and the planks of the ceiling, they 
dismantled the room and the cellar and made a temporary wooden wall 
for the rest of the cottage and its shortened passage. Carelessly they 
knocked holes in the wall; it was all too obvious that these wreckers 
were no builders and were acting on the assumption that Matryona 
was not going to live here much longer. 
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While the men hacked away, the women distilled moonshine 
vodka in preparation for the day when the timber would be loaded up; 
proper vodka would have been far too expensive. Kira brought thirty 
pounds of sugar from somewhere in the Moscow region,*! and under 
cover of night Matryona Vasilievna carried the sugar and the bottles to 
the still. 

When all the timber had been dismantled and piled up in front of 
the gate, the engine driver son-in-law went off to Cherusti to fetch the 
tractor. But that day it began to snow. The blizzard swirled and howled 
for two days and obliterated the roads with vast snowdrifts. No sooner 
had the way been cleared, and one or two trucks had got through, than 
there was a sudden thaw in the space of a single day, a damp fog came 
down, the snow dissolved into gurgling rivulets and your boots sank 
up to the calves in mud. 

It was two weeks before the tractor was able to come and fetch 
the dismantled outhouse, and throughout that time Matryona went 
around like a lost soul. She was particularly depressed by a visit from 
her three sisters, who cheerfully swore at her and called her a fool for 
having let the outhouse go. They departed, announcing that they were 
fed up with her. Soon afterwards her lame cat strayed out of the yard 
and was killed. These two incidents in quick succession greatly upset 
her. 

At last a frost came and the thawing roads hardened again. The 
sun came out, which cheered everyone up, and Matryona had a pleas- 
ant dream before waking up. That morning she found out that I 
wanted to photograph someone working at an old hand loom (there 
were still two of them in working order in the village, used for weaving 
crude rugs). She smiled shyly. 

“Wait a couple of days until we get rid of this timber, Ignatich, 
and [ll set up my loom—lI’ve got one too, you know. Then you can 
take a picture of me.” 

She obviously liked the idea of being photographed working at the 
old craft. A faint pink light from the wintry sun filtered in through the 
frosted window of her truncated porch, and the glow lit up her face. 
People who are at ease with their consciences always look happy. 

As I was returning from school before dusk, I noticed movement 
outside our house. A big new tractor-drawn sledge was already fully 
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loaded with timber, but there was still plenty more. The whole of Ilia’s 
family, and their friends who had been invited to help, were just com- 
pleting a second, home-made sledge, They were all working like mad- 
men, in the frenzied state that seizes people when there is big money 
or free drink in the offing, all shouting at each other and arguing. 

The argument was about how to move the sledges—-separately or 
together. One of Ilia’s sons (the lame one) and his son-in-law (the en- 
gine driver) were saying that the tractor could not pull both sledges at 
once. The tractor driver, on the other hand, a burly, self-confident 
tough, insisted hoarsely that he knew what he was talking about, that 
he was in charge of the tractor and he was going to tow both sledges 
together. His motives were obvious: he was being paid a lump sum to 
transport a certain quantity of timber, rather than so much per trip. If 
he had to do it in two trips—it was thirty-five kilometers each 
way—he would never complete the job in one night, and at all costs he 
had to return the machine to its garage by the next morning, because 
he was “borrowing” it illegally. Old Ilia was impatient to have the 
outhouse timber removed that same day, so he persuaded his family to 
agree to move the load in one trip. Hastily cobbled together, the sec- 
ond sledge was coupled behind the stronger one. 

Matryona ran busily around among the menfolk, helping to pile 
the logs onto the sledge. It was then that I noticed that she was weat- 
ing my quilted jacket and had dirtied it when she rubbed against the 
frozen mud sticking to the timber. Annoyed, I pointed this out to her. 
I was fond of that jacket; it had seen me through some hard times. 

For the first time I lost my temper with Matryona Vasilievna. 

“O dear, O dear, I am stupid,” she said apologetically. “TI just 
grabbed it without thinking, I forgot it was yours. Sorry, Ignatich.” She 
took it off and hung it up to dry. When the loading was finished, eve- 
ryone who had helped, about ten men in all, clumped noisily through 
the living room past my table and ducked under the curtain that 
screened off the kitchen. There followed a muffled clinking of glasses, 
the occasional thump as a bottle was knocked over; the voices grew 
louder and the mutual congratulations more extravagant. The tractor 
driver was particularly boastful. The powerful reek of moonshine soon 
drifted through to me, but they did not drink for long because they 
had to hurry to start before darkness set in. Conceited and aggressive, 
the tractor driver came staggering out. Ilia’s son-in-law, the lame son, 
and another nephew climbed on the sledge to go with it as far as 
Cherusti. The others went home. Waving his stick, Ilia ran after one of 
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the men and hurriedly made some last-minute adjustment. The lame 
son stopped at my table to light a cigarette and quite unexpectedly 
began telling me how fond he was of Aunt Mattyona, that he had re- 
cently got married and that a son had been born not long ago. Then 
someone shouted to him to hurry. Outside, the tractor’s engine started 
with a roar. 

The last person to emerge from the kitchen was Mattryona. She 
shook her head anxiously as the men prepared to leave, then put on 
her quilted jacket and a headscarf. In the doorway she said to me: 
“Why didn’t they get two tractors? If one broke down, the other could 
have pulled. As it is, God knows what'll happen if something goes 
wrong ...” And she ran out after the others. 

After the drinking bout, the arguments, and the tramping feet, the 
quiet in the empty cottage was particularly marked; the cottage had 
also been made extremely cold thanks to the constant opening of 
doors. Outside, it was now quite dark. I too put on my quilted jacket 
and sat down to correct exercise books. The sound of the tractor faded 
in the distance. 

An hour passed, then another and a third. Matryona had not come 
back, but I was not surprised. Having seen the sledges on their way, 
she had probably gone to see her friend Masha. 

Two more hours went by. The village was not only in darkness, 
but a profound silence seemed to have settled on it. At the time I 
couldn’t understand it; later I realized that not a single train had passed 
all evening along the railway line that ran a quarter of a mile away from 
us. My radio was silent and I noticed that the mice were unusually ac- 
tive, scurrying about behind the wallpaper, squeaking and scratching 
more noisily and impudently than ever. 

I looked up, startled. It was one o’clock in the morning and 
Matryona had still not returned. 

Suddenly I heard several loud voices out in the village street. They 
were still far away, but something told me they were coming to our 
cottage, and sure enough, before long there came a sharp knock on the 
gate. A brisk, unknown voice shouted to be let in. I went out into the 
dense blackness with a pocket torch. The whole village was asleep, 
none of the windows were lit, and the rapidly thawing snow gave off 
no reflection. I slid aside the lower bolt and let them in. Four men in 
service greatcoats marched into the house. It is extremely unpleasant 
to be visited at night by loud-voiced men in uniform. 
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In the light I noticed, however, that two of the men were in rail- 
way uniform. The senior, a stout man with the same sort of face as the 
tractor driver, asked me; “Where’s the owner?” “I don’t know.” 

“Did some people drive a tractor away from here, pulling a 
sledge?” 

“Yes, they did.” 

“Were they drinking before they leftr” 

All four men screwed up their eyes as they peered into the 
semi-darkness around the table lamp. It was obvious that they had 
made an arrest or were intending to arrest someone. 

“What happened?” 

“Answer when you’re asked a question.” 

“But ...” 

“Were they drunk when they left?” 

Had someone been killed? Had they run into trouble? They gave 
me quite a grilling, but I said nothing because I knew that Matryona 
could get a heavy sentence for dispensing illicitly distilled vodka. I 
placed myself across the doorway into the kitchen to keep them out. 

“Not that I could see.” (It was true: I hadn’t seen them, only 
heard them.) 

With an artless gesture I waved my hand around the room to 
emphasize the innocence of it all—the peaceful lamplight on my pa- 
pers and books, the row of fig plants, Matryona’s neat, spartan bed. 
There was not a trace of an orgy to be seen. 

Agreeing reluctantly that no drinking bout could have taken place 
here, they turned to go. On the way out I heard them say that even if 
there had been no drinking here, they were still convinced that drink 
was involved somewhere. I saw them out and asked what had hap- 
pened. 

Only when they reached the gate did one of them bark at me: 
“The whole lot caught it. Hardly even any bits to pick up.” 

Another added: “That was nothing. The nine o’clock express was 
damn nearly derailed, that was the worst of it.” 

And they hurried away. 

Appalled, I went indoors. What did he mean by “the whole lot’? 
How had they “caught it”? Where was Matryona? 

I pushed the curtain aside and went into the kitchen. The reek of 
moonshine hit me like a punch in the face. It was a squalid 
sight—overturned stools and benches, empty bottles lying on their 
sides, an upright one with some moonshine still in it, glasses, 
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half-chewed bits of salted herring, onion, a smear of dripping mixed 
with bread crumbs. 

Everything was deathly still except for the cockroaches cheerfully 
swarming over the battlefield. 

They had said something about the nine o’clock express. Why? 
What did that mean? I began to wonder whether I shouldn’t have 
shown them the scene in the kitchen after all, but then I angrily re- 
membered their highhanded manner and their refusal to give me any 
proper information. 

Suddenly the gate creaked, and I hurried out into the passage. “Is 
that you, Matryona Vasilievna?” 

The front door opened and Matryona’s friend Masha tottered un- 
steadily in, wringing her hands. “Matryona ... Our Matryona, Ignat- 
ich ...” I sat her down and she told me the story, between sobs. There is 
a steep hill leading down to the level crossing, which is ungated. The 
tractor had almost managed to pull the first sledge across when the rope 
snapped. The second, makeshift sledge struck an obstacle on the tracks 
and began to fall apart, because the wood that Ilia had given them to 
make it with was mostly rotten. They pulled the first sledge clear, then 
the tractor driver, Ilia’s lame son, and, for some reason, Matryona, came 
back to mend the rope and tow the second sledge away. What use could 
Matryona have been? She always had interfered in men’s work; a horse 
had once bolted and nearly dragged her into the frozen lake. Why, O 
why did she have to go back to that cursed level crossing? She’d given up 
her outhouse to them, done her duty by them and more ... The tractor 
driver kept looking round to make sure there was no train coming from 
Cherusti; he would have been able to see its lights from miles away; but 
two engines coupled together, traveling backward and without lights, 
came down the track from the other direction—from our station. Why 
they had no lights nobody knows, and when an engine travels in reverse, 
the driver is blinded by coal dust from the tender and can’t see properly. 
The engines rammed the sledge at full tilt, and the three people standing 
between it and the tractor were smashed to mincemeat. The tractor was 
battered to pieces, the sledge reduced to splinters, the rails were ripped 
up, and both engines derailed and flung onto their sides. 

“But why didn’t they hear the engines coming?” 

“Because of the noise from the tractor engine.” 

“What about the bodies?” 

“They won't let anyone near them. It’s been cordoned off.” 
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“Didn’t I hear something about the express? Was there an ex- 
press?” 

“The nine o’clock left our station on time and it was picking up 
speed toward the level crossing. But when the two engines crashed, the 
engine drivers managed to get out alive, and they ran down the track 
waving their arms and managed to stop the train ... Ilia’s nephew, too, 
was crippled by a falling log. Right now he’s hiding with friends so the 
police won’t find out he was at the crossing. They’re pulling witnesses in 
as hard as they can—better keep your mouth shut if you want to stay out 
of trouble. And as for Kira’s husband—not a scratch. He tried to hang 
himself and they had to pull his neck out of the noose. My brother and 
my aunt were killed because of me, he says. Then he went and gave 
himself up to the police, but he’s being sent to the madhouse instead of 
prison. O, Matryona, Matryona ...” 

Matryona was no more. A beloved person was gone forever. And 
on her last day on earth I had scolded her for wearing my jacket. 

The woman on the book poster, printed in bright yellows and 
reds, smiled joyfully. 

Masha sat and wept a little longer. Then as she was getting up to 
go she suddenly asked: “Do you remember, Ignatich? Matryona had a 
gray shawl. She promised that after her death it should go to my little 
Tanya, didn’t she?” 

She looked hopefully at me in the semi-darkness, wondering 
whether I had forgotten. 

But I remembered. “Yes, that’s right, she promised it to her.” 

“Listen, then. Would you let me take it now? Tomorrow morning 
the whole clan will descend on this place and I might not get it.” 

She gave me a hopeful, imploring look. She had been Matryona’s 
friend for fifty years and was the only person in the village who had 
been genuinely fond of her. It was surely right that she should have it. 

“Of coutse, take it,” I agreed. 

She opened a chest, found the shawl, stuffed it under her skirts, 
and went. 

The mice seemed to have been gripped by a kind of madness; they 
were racing furiously up and down the walls and the green wallpaper 
was heaving in almost visible waves. 

Tomorrow I had to go and teach in school. It was three o’clock in 
the morning. The only refuge was to lock myself in and go to sleep. I 
could lock the door now, because Matryona would not be coming 
back. 
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I lay down, leaving the light on. The mice were squeaking so hard 
it was almost as if they were groaning. They raced tirelessly up and 
down. My exhausted, confused mind could not throw off an involun- 
tary sense of horror. I had a feeling that Matryona was moving about, 
bidding farewell to her home. Suddenly, in the hallway by the front 
door I had a vision of Ilia, young, black-bearded, with axe raised: “If 
he wasn’t my own brother, ’d murder you both.” 

Forty years that threat had lain in the corner, like an old, aban- 
doned blade—and it had finally struck. 

At dawn the women brought home all that remained of Matryona, 
drawn on a sledge and covered with a dirty piece of sacking. They re- 
moved the sack to wash the corpse. It was hideously mangled—no legs, 
half the torso missing, and no left arm. One of the women said: “The 
Lord left her right arm so she can pray to him in Heaven.” 

All the fig plants were removed, the plants that Matryona had 
loved so much that once, when she had woken up with the cottage full 
of smoke, instead of trying to save the building she had thrown the fig 
plants to the floor so they would not suffocate. The floors were 
scrubbed clean. Matryona’s dim mirror was draped with a large old 
towel of homespun cloth. The gay posters were taken down from the 
walls. My table was moved aside, and the roughly carpentered coffin 
was placed on stools near the window, under the icon. 

And there in the coffin lay Matryona. Her severed, disfigured 
body was covered with a clean sheet and her head was bound with a 
white cloth. Her face, calm and looking more alive than dead, had re- 
mained whole. 

The villagers came to stand and look. Mothers brought young 
children to see the dead woman. And if anyone began to weep, all the 
women, even those who had come out of mere curiosity, inevitably 
started weeping in sympathy as they stood round the walls and in the 
doorway, like a choir accompanying a solo singer. The men stood 
stiffly to attention, silent and bareheaded. 

It was the role of the female relatives to lead the mourning. I de- 
tected in their mourning an element of cold calculation, of an ancient, 
established procedure. The more distant relatives stepped up to the 
coffin for a short while and muttered as they bent over it. Those who 
regarded themselves as more closely related to the deceased began 
their keening at the very doorway and when they reached the coffin 
leaned over to say their piece right into the dead woman’s face. Each 
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mourner struck her own note and gave vent to her own particular 
thoughts and emotions. 

I also observed that the keening was not merely an expression of 
grief but contained an element of “politics.” Matryona’s three sisters 
descended, took possession of the cottage, the goat, and the stove, 
locked her chest, ripped out of the lining of her coat the two hundred 
tubles she had put aside for her funeral, and explained to everyone 
present that they, her sisters, were Matryona’s only close relatives. And 
this was what they said as they mourned over her coffin: 

“O, our dearest, dearest only sister, you lived such a quiet, simple 
life, and we always loved you and cared for you. And your house was 
the death of you. The outhouse drove you to the grave. Why did you 
let them tear it down? Why didn’t you listen to us?” 

Thus the sisters’ wailing was directed at her husband’s 
clan—accusing them of having forced Matryona to surrender the tim- 
ber from her house. And the further implication was: “You may have 
taken the outhouse but we won’t let you have the rest of the cottage.” 

The husband’s clan—Matryona’s sisters-in-law, Efim’s and Ilia’s 
sisters, and various nieces—came and mourned in these terms: 

“O, dearest Aunt Matryona, you never spared yourself or took 
cate of yourself, and now they will say we were to blame. We loved 
you, but it was all your fault. The outhouse had nothing to do with it. 
Why did you go to the place where death was lying in wait for you? 
Nobody asked you to! Why didn’t you stop and think?—Then you 
mightn’t have died! And why didn’t you listen to us?” 

These lamentations implied: “We weren’t to blame for her death, 
and as for the cottage—we’ll see about that!” 

Then came the “other” Matryona, a coarse, ugly woman. But the 
substitute Matryona, who had once taken Ilia simply because her name 
was the same, broke the rules by wailing in unaffected sincerity over 
the coffin: 

“Dearest, dearest sister of mine, promise me you weren’t offended 
at me! O, what times we once had, you and I, and how we talked! For- 
give me, poor Matryona! O, you’ve gone to join your mother now and 
you'll be telling tales about me! O, please don’t, please ...” 

At this final “please” she seemed to sob out her very soul, and she 
beat her breast again and again against the side of the coffin. When her 
keening went too far beyond the ritual limits, the women, as though 
acknowledging that she had well and truly made her point, said kindly: 
“That’s enough, dear. You’d better go now.” 
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Matryona went, but she came back again and sobbed even more 
violently. Then a very old woman stepped forward from a corner, laid 
a hand on her shoulder, and said sternly: “There are two great riddles 
in this world: How was I born? I don’t remember. How shall I die? I 
don’t know.” 

At once Matryona was quiet, and everyone in the room fell com- 
pletely silent. 

But a little while later that same old woman, who was much older 
than all the others and who, I thought, had hardly even known Matry- 
ona during her lifetime, began to wail in her turn: “Poor, unhappy 
Mattyona! Why was it you who died and I was spared?” 

The one person whose mourning was completely unceremonious 
was Matryona’s wretched, adopted daughter, Kira from Cherusti, for 
whose sake the outhouse had been dismantled and removed. She could 
only weep the natural, commonplace tears of our time, an age that has 
been no stranger to suffering and bereavement. Her waved hair was 
pathetically disordered, her eyes bloodshot. Despite the cold, she was 
unaware that her headscarf had slipped off, and when she put on her 
overcoat, her arm could not find the sleeve. She walked numbly away 
from the coffin of her foster-mother in one cottage to her brother’s 
coffin in another; they now feared for her reason, as her husband was 
certain to be sent for trial. Her husband, it seemed, was doubly guilty: 
not only had he been responsible for moving the timber, but being an 
engine driver by profession and therefore thoroughly versed in the 
regulations for ungated level crossings, he should have first gone to 
Talnovo Station to warn them about the tractor. That night the lives of 
a thousand people on board the Urals Express, sleeping peacefully in 
their berths by the light of shaded lamps, had been nearly destroyed. 
And all because of a few people’s greed—the urge to grab a plot of 
land, the refusal to make two journeys by tractor; because of the out- 
house, on which a curse had lain since Ilia had stretched out his cov- 
etous hands to seize it. 

The tractor driver had already passed beyond the reach of earthly 
justice. But the railway management was also guilty for leaving a busy 
level crossing unguarded and for allowing two coupled engines to trav- 
el without lights. This was why they had at first made such strenuous 
efforts to prove that the party had been drinking, and were now doing 
their best to mislead the court. The track and the rail bed were so badly 
damaged that no trains ran for the three days that the coffins lay in the 
village; traffic was diverted onto a loop line. Throughout Friday, Sat- 
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urday, and Sunday—from the end of the police investigation until the 
funeral—the track was under repair day and night. To keep out the 
freezing cold and to provide light in the dark, the repair gangs lit bon- 
fires with the free fuel provided by the planks and logs from the sec- 
ond sledge that were scattered all over the level crossing. The first 
sledge, still fully loaded, was left standing nearby on the roadside. 

It was this—the tantalizing fact that one sledge was there, ready to 
be towed away, and that the contents of the second sledge might have 
been saved from burning—that really tortured the black-bearded Ilia 
all Friday and Saturday. Yet his daughter was on the verge of insanity, 
his son-in-law was to be prosecuted, in his own house lay the body of 
his son, and across the street lay the woman he had once loved—both 
of whom he had killed. Ilia stood tugging at his beard and did not stay 
for long when he came to pay his last respects to the departed. To 
judge by his furrowed brow, he was obviously deep in thought; but 
what he was thinking about was how to save the rest of the timber 
from the bonfire and from the grasping claws of Matryona’s sisters. 

Later, when I came to know Talnovo better, I realized that there 
were plenty of other people like him in the village. It is both revealing 
and bitterly ironic that our language itself equates “good” with “goods 
and that to lose property is universally regarded as shameful and ridic- 
ulous. Ilia set off on an unceasing round of visits, to the village soviet, 
to the station, from one department to another. His back bent, sup- 
ported on his stick, he stood in each office in turn, begging the author- 
ities to have pity on his old age and to give him permission to recover 
his timber. 

Somewhere, someone gave him permission, and Ilia gathered his 
remaining sons, sons-in-law, and nephews, and borrowed some horses 
from the kolkhoz.*? Then, by a roundabout route through three vil- 
lages, he reached the far side of the damaged level crossing and carted 
the remains of the outhouse away to his own yard. He completed the 
work during the night between Saturday and Sunday. 

On Sunday the funeral was held. ‘The two coffins met in the mid- 
dle of the village and the relatives quarreled over which should go first. 
Then they placed them side-by-side on one sledge, aunt and nephew, 
and hauled them through the damp chill of an overcast February day 
to the cemetery that lay two villages distant. The weather was blustery 
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and unpleasant; the priest and the deacon waited at the church, refus- 
ing to come out to meet the procession on the way. 

Singing in chorus, the people slowly followed the procession as 
far as the village boundary. There they stopped and went home. 

Even on Sunday morning the women were still busy at their ritu- 
als: one old woman sat mumbling psalms by the coffin; Matryona’s 
sisters fussed around the stove, stoking up the heat with the slabs of 
peat that Matryona had brought in a sack from distant peat bogs. They 
baked some unappetizing little pies out of cheap, nasty flour. 

On Sunday evening, after the funeral, we assembled for the wake. 
Several tables, joined together to form a single long one, now occupied 
the space where the coffin had stood that morning. They began by all 
standing around the table while an old man, the husband of one of 
Tlia’s sisters, recited the Lord’s prayer. Then a small quantity of melted 
honey was served to each person in a bowl, which we ate with spoons 
in memory of the departed. After that we ate something else, drank 
some vodka, and the talk grew more lively. Before eating the final dish 
of kisel,** we stood up and sang “In Eternal Memory.”** They ex- 
plained to me that traditionally this had to be sung before the kisel. 
Then mote vodka, after which the talk became louder still and no 
longer concerned with Matryona. 

Ilia’s brother-in-law said boastfully: “Did you notice at the church 
how they said all the prayers, without leaving any out? That’s because 
Father Mikhail noticed I was there. He knows I know the service by 
heart. Otherwise he’d have just gabbled off half of it, tipped “em in, 
and goodbye.” 

At last the meal was over. Once again we stood up, and sang “She 
is Worthy,” then repeated “In Eternal Memory” three times. By now 
the voices were hoarse and out of tune, the faces were drunken, and 
no one any longer put the slightest feeling into their “Eternal 
Memorty.” 

Then most of the guests departed, leaving only the close relatives; 
cigarettes were produced and lit, there were jokes and laughter. The 
talk turned to Matryona’s husband, Efim, who had been reported 
missing without trace. Thumping his chest, Ilia’s brother-in-law ex- 
plained about Efim to me and to a shoemaker who was married to one 





83. Risee—a desert made of sweetened juice or milk and thickened with 
starch. Sometimes wine and fruit are added. 
84. Eternal Memory—traditionally sung at Russian funerals. 
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of Matryona’s sisters: “Yes, he died all right, did Efim. Otherwise, why 
didn’t he come back? Even if I knew I’d be hung if I came home, I’d 
still come back.” ® 

The shoemaker nodded in agreement. He had been a deserter and 
had spent the whole war at home, hiding in his mother’s cellar. 

The stern, silent old woman, the one who was much older than 
the others, had decided to stay in the cottage for the night and was 
already installed on top of the stove. She gazed down in silent disap- 
proval on the indecently loud behavior of all these youngsters of fifty 
and sixty. 

Only the unhappy adopted daughter, who had grown up in this 
house, went behind the kitchen partition and wept. 

Tlia did not come to Matryona’s wake, because he was taking part 
in the memorial ceremony for his son, but during the next few days he 
came over to the cottage a couple of times for some ill-tempered dis- 
cussions with Matryona’s sisters and the shoemaker. 

The argument was about who was to have the cottage—one of 
Matryona’s sisters or the adopted daughter. It looked as if they might 
go to court over it, but they were fairly soon reconciled and reached a 
settlement, agreeing that the court would probably allot the house to 
neither party but would hand it over to the village soviet. So a deal was 
made. The goat went to one sister; the shoemaker and his wife got the 
cottage; and because he had “built the place with loving care,” Ilia was 
allotted the outhouse timber plus the shed in which the goat had lived 
and the internal fence that divided the back yard from the kitchen gar- 
den. 

Once more, overcoming his sickness and rheumatism, the insatia- 
ble old man began to perk up and look younger. Once more he sum- 
moned his remaining sons and sons-in-law. They demolished the shed 
and the fence and he personally removed the timber on a little sledge, 
helped by his young son Antoshka from class 8-G, who for once 
worked with a will. 

Matryona’s cottage was handed over before winter was out, so I 
moved over to one of her sisters-in-law who lived nearby. On various 
occasions she recalled things about Matryona and thus I learned to see 
the deceased in a new light. 


85. Even if I knew I'd be hung if I came home, I'd still come back—Stalin ordered 
the execution or imprisonment of thousands of Russian soldiers who returned 
from German prisoner-of-war camps. 
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“Efim didn’t love her. He used to say that he liked to dress smart- 
ly, but she just wore any old thing, like a typical peasant woman. So 
once he realized he needn’t spend any money on her, he blew all his 
spare cash on drink. And once, when he and I went to town to do a 
job and earn some money in the winter, he found himself a fancy 
woman and didn’t want to go back to Matryona.” 

Everything she said about Matryona was disapproving: she was 
dirty, she was a bad housekeeper, she wasn’t thrifty. She wouldn’t even 
keep a pig, because she didn’t like the idea of fattening up a beast to 
kill it. And she was stupid enough to work for other people without 
pay—though the very reason the sister-in-law had remembered 
Matryona was that she had been complaining that there was no longer 
anyone to help plow up the kitchen garden. Even though she 
acknowledged Matryona’s kindness and simplicity, she did so in a tone 
of scornful pity. 

Only then, listening to the disapproving comments of her sis- 
ter-in-law, did I see an image of Matryona that I had never perceived 
before, even while living under her roof. 

It was true: every other cottage had its pig, yet she had had none. 
What could be easier than to fatten up a greedy pig whose sole object 
in life was food? Boil it a bucketful of swill three times a day, make it 
the center of one’s existence, then slaughter it for lard and bacon. Yet 
Matryona never wanted one ... 

She was a poor housekeeper. In other words, she refused to strain 
herself to buy gadgets and possessions and then to guard them and 
cate for them more than for her own life. She never cared for smart 
clothes, the garments that embellish the ugly and disguise the wicked. 

Misunderstood and rejected by her husband, a stranger to her own 
family despite her happy, amiable temperament, comical, so foolish 
that she worked for others for no reward, this woman, who had buried 
all her six children, had stored up no earthly goods. Nothing but a dirty 
white goat, a lame cat, and a row of fig plants. 

None of us who lived close to her perceived that she was that one 
righteous person without whom, as the saying goes, no city can stand. 
Neither can the whole world. 
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n section 34.4 we encountered examples of antireligious, 

Soviet films. But the Russian film industry—even during 

the Soviet era—also, on occasion, produced works remark- 
ably sympathetic toward Eastern Orthodoxy. Here we include 
two examples from 1938 and 1966 and five examples from the 


post-Soviet era. 
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37.1 Aleksandr Nevsky (1938) 


Sergei Eisenstein, Alexander Nevsky (New York: BMG Classics, 1987), DVD; 
Vimeo, https://vimeo.com/130237475. All efforts to contact publisher failed. 
Fair Use. 


As the Soviet Union grew increasingly nervous in the 1930s 
about Nazi Germany’s expansionist aims and anti-Slavic rhetoric, 
Joseph Stalin commissioned the great Sergei Eisenstein to direct 
a film about German aggression. The result was Aleksandr Nev- 
sky, a nationalistic tale about the Prince of Novgorod (ca. 1220- 
1263), who routed an army of Germanic, Teutonic knights in 
1242. 

Though artfully produced, the film is blunt propaganda. 
Nothing is subtle: in fact an early draft of the script called for 
swastikas to appear on the helmets of the Teutonic knights. 





Figure 199. Video: Alexander Nevsky, 1938 


In a radical reversal from his earlier films, Eisenstein por- 
trays Eastern Christianity here in a positive light, as a funda- 
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mental basis for the heroic Russian people, who repulse the 
German aggressors whom Pope Gregory IX (1227-1241) urged to 
Christianize the Baltic regions. 


Clip #1: The evil, Roman Catholic Teutons/Germans/Swedes 
(standing in for Nazi Germany) have conquered and laid waste to the 
Russian city of Pskov. Note the ubiquitous imagery from the Roman 
Church: pole-mounted crucifixes, knights’ uniforms decorated with the 
Latin cross, eye-slits in helmets shaped like the Latin cross, rosary 
beads, and Western monastic attire and haircuts. A dastardly priest 
proclaims the superiority of the Roman Church and condemns brave 
Orthodox to death. 

Clip #2: The German invaders celebrate the Latin liturgy, led by a 
scowling priest who blesses the troops. A preposterously grim monk 
plays an organ, a reminder that Orthodox worship does not employ 
instrumental music. The Latin Church and the German military appear 
here as one. 

Clip #3: Victorious Russian troops, led by Orthodox priests, icons, 
and banners, return to liberated Pskov. Such a scene would have been 
unthinkable ten years earlier, during Stalin’s persecution of the church. 
But now, in 1938, with Germany threatening Russia’s western border, 
Orthodox Christianity appears as the saving heart of Orthodox te- 
sistance to German aggression. 
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37.2 Andrei Rublev (1966) 


Andrei Tarkovsky, Andrei Rublev: The Passion According to Andrei (Criterion Col- 
lection, 1998), DVD; Vimeo, http://youtu.be/miFpljDCOdo. All attempts to 
contact the publisher failed. Fair Use. 





sy 


Figure 200. Video: Andrei Rublev, 1966 


Andrei Tarkovsky, Russia’s most ambitious and inventive 
director since Sergei Eisenstein, released his  al- 
most-entirely-fictional biography of Russia’s greatest icon paint- 
er, Andrei Rublev (late 1300s to early 1400s), in 1966. Soviet cul- 
tural officials blanched at this strange, avant-garde, violent, de- 
ptessing, confusing, and alarming film populated by monks, 
nude pagans, and Christ walking to his crucifixion through the 
Russian snow. Cultural officials demanded cuts before allowing 
the film to be screened, and then shut it down after only one 
showing. In 1969 the French communist party convinced the 
Cannes Film Festival to screen the film, where it won the Inter- 
national Critics Prize, infuriating Soviet officials. Leonid Brezh- 
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nev demanded a private screening for himself and reportedly 
walked out halfway through.! 

Andrei Rublevis an exceptionally cryptic work, open to mul- 
tiple interpretations. It can be viewed as a meditation on art, 
morality, the Russian character, Christianity, humanism, and 
Russia’s pagan past. Rublev appears in Tarkovsky’s estimation 
as a Christian humanist, a tender if anguished monk who loves 
his fellow man and resists the dim views of human nature es- 
poused by those surrounding him. 


Clip #1: Kirill, a jealous colleague of Rublev, walks in monastic at- 
tire past an execution on the way to visit the great icon painter Theo- 
fanis the Greek. Inside the workshop’s dark interior, he finds Theo- 
fanis napping. Both Kirill and Theofanis in this scene embody traits 
that Tarkovsky finds incompatible with Christian humanism, namely 
pettiness and misanthropy. Kirill is selfishly competitive and intent on 
embarrassing Rublev. Theofanis is world-weary, contemptuous of his 
assistants, and judgmental even when yelling to a crowd not to judge 
the man being executed. 

Clip #2: In a dream sequence Christ drinks from a river. He looks 
up to see a crowd of people following him and his cross to the top of a 
snow-covered hill. In a voiceover, Rublev expresses his compassion 
and love for the Russian people, despite their moral failures. This ru- 
mination flies in the face of Theofanis the Greek’s attitude. “Of course 
people do evil,” says Rublev. “But you cannot blame them altogether.” 
“Tt’s sinful” to judge them. 

Clip #3: Rublev agonizes over his inability to fulfill a commission 
to paint scenes from the Last Judgment in a cathedral. His assistant 
frets about his inaction. Rublev and his colleague, Danil, walk through 
a field. Rublev again agonizes over whether he can accept a commis- 
sion to paint the Last Judgment. Danil is excited by the prospect of 
painting a “great devil” and sinners boiling in pitch. Rublev, however, 
insists that “I can’t paint that: it disgusts me.” Cut to the Dormition 
Cathedral in Vladimir. Rublev, still agonizing, remains unable to paint. 
His apprentice, disgusted by the lack of work, leaves. 

New scene: In one of the most beautiful passages in modern film, 
Rublev wanders idly around the Dormition Cathedral. A voice begins 


1. J. Hobermin, in liner notes to this edition of the film. 
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to recite the passage on “love” from First Corinthians 13. The scene 
again shifts suddenly to the interior of a newly-constructed palace. 
Rublev himself now recites from First Corinthians 13. All is bright and 
airy. Gone is the darkness of Theofanis the Greek’s workshop and his 
dour opinions of humanity. Light infuses the scene, a reminder, per- 
haps, of God’s light and love that Rublev seeks to portray in his own 
work. 

Clip #4: A black-and-white shot of charred wood gives way to the 
first use of color in the film as the camera pans over a number of Ru- 
blev’s icons: The Enthroned Christ, The Twelve Apostles, The Annunciation, 
The Twelve Apostles (again), Jesus Entering Jerusalem, The Birth of Christ, The 
Enthroned Christ (again), The Transfiguration of Jesus, The Resurrection of 
Lagarus, The Annunciation (again), The Resurrection of Lazarus (again), The 
Birth of Christ (again), The Trinity, The Archangel Michael, Paul the Apostle, 
and The Redeemer. The scene then fades to four horses standing in the 
rain beside a river, a reminder of the living power of icons and God’s 
love for his creation. 
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37.3 Repentance (1988) 


Tengiz Abuladze, Repentance (Moscow: Ruscico, 2003), DVD; Vimeo, 
http://youtu.be/QqFK8Ewh44E . Used by permission of Ruscico, the Rus- 
sian Cinema Council. 


Tengiz Abuladze, a director from the then-Soviet republic of 
Georgia, released Repentance in 1988, a year that marked the 
high point of glasnost’ (openness)—Mikhail Gorbachev’s cam- 
paign to lift restrictions on the press and the arts. 

Repentance is an allegory. The evil protagonist, Varlaam, is 
a small-town mayor whose clothing suggests Benito Mussolini. 
Clearly, however, Varlaam is a stand-in for Joseph Stalin, and the 
film constitutes an indictment of Stalin’s crimes and the reluc- 
tance of Soviet citizens to come to grips with those crimes. 
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Figure 201. Video: Repentance, 1988 


The film begins with Varlaam’s death. His corpse is discov- 
ered the next day, sitting against a tree. He is buried again, and 
appears yet again. The implication is simple: Although Stalin 
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may be dead, Stalinism is not—it continues to resurface. The 
mystery of the corpse that won’t stay buried is solved when a 
local baker is identified as the grave robber; she is a brave if odd 
individual, alone willing to bring to light the horrors of the past 
in the person of Varlaam’s/Stalin’s corpse. She stands trial, 
where she recounts Varlaam’s crimes as his life is shown in a 
series of flashbacks. 


Clip #1: The scene opens in a church that now houses a nuclear 
plant, a none-too subtle reminder of the Soviet Union’s attempt to 
replace religion with science. Townspeople complain to Varlaam, who, 
in an ostensible fit of populist compassion, promises to protect the 
church. This scene may suggest Stalin’s restoration of the church dur- 
ing the Second World War. Or it may suggest nothing more that Sta- 
lin’s hypocrisy—the church is demolished later in the film. 

Clip #2: A dream sequence, in which Abel Aravidze—Varlaam’s 
son—wanders into a church to confess the emptiness of his life, a life 
devoid of Christian morality. An unknown priest (revealed by the end 
of the clip to be Varlaam) listens to Abel’s confession while eating a 
raw fish. While Abel’s confession is straightforward and poignant, the 
imagery of the fish is not. Abuladze may mean to suggest that Stalin is 
devouring the body of Christ, namely, the church. Or the scene may be 
an intentionally enigmatic piece of surrealism, a grotesquery intended 
to evoke the general corruption of church under Soviet rule. 
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37.4 The Last Temptation of Christ (1988) 


Martin Scorsese, The Last Temptation of Christ Irvington, NY: Criterion Collec- 
tion, 2000). YouTube, https://www.youtube.com/watchPv=E1NfF30Y_pM. 
All attempts to contact the publisher failed. Fair Use. 


Martin Scorsese, one of America’s greatest directors, op- 
tioned Kazantzakis’s novel in the late 1970s. Paul Schrader, who 
wrote screenplays for Scorsese’s Taxi Driver and Raging Bull 
before doing the same for Last Temptation, found the novel “a 
little over-extended” and “over-heated” but also deeply moving. 

When asked by a studio executive why he wanted to shoot 
the film, Scorsese responded that he wanted to know Jesus bet- 
ter.? 








Figure 202. Video: The Last Temptation of Christ, 1988 


Clip #1: The last fifteen minutes of the film, which open with 
Christ hanging from the cross, his death imminent. (Note: The silence 
that begins forty seconds into this clip is original to the film and inten- 
tional.) 


2. Commentary track from Criterion Collection DVD; Vimeo, 
https://vimeo.com/131234863. 
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The viewer will notice numerous differences between the novel 
and the film. The most noticeable is the “guardian angel” (later re- 
vealed to be Satan), who in the film takes the form of a young girl rather 
than the “negro” of the novel. “For whatever reason, political or per- 
sonal,” reports Schrader, Scorsese was uncomfortable with this depic- 
tion and settled instead on Satan as a “sweet” girl. Scorsese toyed with 
the idea of Satan revealed as an old man; he also experimented with a 
skull-like figure: the result, according to Schrader, looked more like “a 
death Muppet” than a sinister being. In the end Scorsese settled on a 
burst of flame.? 

Postlude. The English pop star Peter Gabriel worked with musi- 
cians from the Middle East, Africa, and South Asia to produce the 
film’s music. The soundtrack, “Passion,” won a Grammy in 1990 for 
Best New Age Album. We include a portion of “It Is Accomplished,” 
which plays over the death scene and the final credits. 


3. Ibid. 
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37.5 Island (2006) 


Pavel Lounguine, Is/and (Prince Frederick, MD: Recorded Books, 2007), DVD; 
YouTube, http://youtu.be/m_VWSMR_xFk. All attempts to contact publisher 
failed. Fair Use. 


In November 2006, the local diocese of Voronezh nearly 
filled the local cinema with clergy, seminary students, and their 
relatives to watch a newly released film. The day before, the 
metropolitan of Voronezh ordered all forty Orthodox churches in 
the city to post advertisements for the premiere next to the order 
of worship.+* 

The film, [s/and, went on to win five Nika awards (the Rus- 
sian equivalent of the Oscar), including awards for best film, 
director, actor, supporting actor, and cinematography. 

The cinematography is indeed beautiful, filled with haunting 
images of the Russian north. Petr Mamonov’s performance as the 
monk, Father Anatoly, is brilliant. 





Figure 203. Video: Island, 2006 


The Orthodox themes tackled here—repentance, asceticism, 
holy foolishness, the arduous struggle to achieve salva- 
tion—easily explain the Voronezh diocese’s enthusiastic support. 


4. “°Ostrov’ Lungina reklamirovali v khramov” NTV (16 November 2006), 
http://www.ntv.tu/novosti/97895. 
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One reviewer suggested that such themes bring “us back to the 
Soviet era with its imposed asceticism and guilt-ridden con- 
sciousness” >—an atgument perhaps too clever by half. No 
mainstream Russian movie since the advent of film exhibits a 
stronger Orthodox consciousness. 

The film opens during the Second World War or “Great Pat- 
riotic War.” A German destroyer seizes a Russian coal barge 
manned by a two-person crew. After discovering Russian sailors 
hiding under a pile of coal, a sadistic Nazi officer offers one a 
choice between shooting his comrade or being shot himself. The 
sailor hesitates, shoots, and watches his comrade falls overboard 
into the sea. 

The film cuts to the 1970s, and we discover that the 


guilt-ridden sailor has become “Father Anatoly,” a monk on a 
remote island. 


Clip #1: A day in the life of Father Anatoly, who spends most of 
his time shoveling coal, delivering it to the monastery’s furnace, and 
praying. Here is a modern ascetic, with two all-consuming priorities: 
work and prayer. 

Clip #2: We discover that Father Anatoly, like famous ascetics 
before him, has developed a reputation as a starets or holy man, to 
whom people travel long distances for advice and healing. In this clip a 
woman visits to complain that her dead husband visits her in her sleep. 
Anatoly’s response reveals him to be—in addition to an ascetic and a 
starets—a holy fool. What he means to accomplish by his subsequent 
theatrics is unclear, leaving us and the woman beset by the puzzlement 
holy fools leave in their wake. 

Clip #3: A second set of visitors, a woman and her son whose 
broken hip is rotting away. This time Father Anatoly assumes the role 
of a compassionate (although still somewhat crotchety) starefs. 

Clip #4: The abbot, whose residence has burned to the ground, 
decides to move in with Father Anatoly, and he arrives at Anatoly’s 
coal shed carrying an elaborate blanket. Although relations between the 


5. Mark Lipovetsky, “The Importance of Being Pious: Pavel Lungin’s The 
Island,” KinoKultura, no. 15 (2007), 
http://www.kinokultura.com/2007/15r-island.shtml. 
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abbot and Anatoly appear promising at first, Anatoly soon adopts the 
persona of a holy fool, this time teaching an obvious lesson. 


37. Eastern Orthodoxy in Film 


37.6 Tsar (2009) 


Pavel Lungin, Tsar (Moscow: Profit-Sinema, 2009), DVD. Subtitles revised by 
Bryn Geffert and Andrey Kvasyuk; YouTube, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=NZIAy-TTiPg. All attempts to reach the 
publisher failed. Fair Use. 


Tsar Ivan IV (1530-1584), better known as Ivan the Terrible, 
inspired a number of Russian films, including a tragedy directed 
by Sergei Eisenstein (Ivan Grozny, 1944), and a popular comedy, 
Ivan Vasil’evich meniaet protessiiu (Ivan Vasil’evich Changes 
His Occupation, sometimes translated as Ivan Vasilevich: Back 
to the Future, 1973), in which a time machine inadvertently 
transports the brutal ruler to Soviet Russia in 1973. 
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Figure 204. Video: Tsar, 2009 


Tsar falls squarely in the category of tragedy. Directed by 
Pavel Lungin—who also directed Js/and—and starring Petr 
Mamonov—who played Father Anatoly in Is/and—Tsar portrays 
Ivan as a tortured, sadistic, and perversely religious figure. 

Some history. 

In December 1564, the year after Metropolitan Makary of 
Moscow died, Ivan and his family abandoned the city. In January 
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1565 Ivan sent two letters to Moscow. The first, addressed to the 
aristocracy and members of the church, accused them of siding 
with Ivan’s enemies. The second announced his intention to ab- 
dicate. Two days later, citing popular pressure, Ivan agreed to 
rescind his abdication, but under two conditions. First, he would 
punish opponents and “traitors” as he wished, and his punish- 
ments could not be appealed. Second, Ivan would divide Russia 
into two parts. The first would retain the traditional governmental 
institutions. A special court, created by Ivan, would govern the 
second part—the oprichnina—in the northeast. A special police 
force composed of oprichniki—toving bands in black cowls with 
dogs’ heads on their saddle bows—instituted a reign of terror and 
killed thousands (estimates range from two thousand to fifteen 
thousand) of Ivan’s enemies, both real and imagined. 

Whatever his motives, Ivan was wildly unstable. He an- 
guished over his own spiritual fate and his conviction that the 
end times were upon Russia, vacillating between periods of ab- 
ject repentance and murderous reprisals. He was, simultaneously, 
a defender of the metropolitanate, jealous of the metropolitan’s 
pterogatives, and furious when the metropolitan voiced opinions 
contrary to his own. Ivan banished Metropolitan German in 1566 
following German’s demands that Ivan abolish the oprichnina. 
He appointed in German’s place Metropolitan Filipp, the abbot 
of the famous Solovki Monastery in the White Sea. Although Fil- 
ipp, too, opposed the oprichnina, he accepted the appointment 
and promised not to criticize the oprichnina. For a year Ivan re- 
frained from terror, but then in 1567, convinced that some of his 
nobles were in cahoots with the king of Poland, he lashed out. 
Filipp begged Ivan to back off, to no effect. Frustrated and wor- 
ried about the country, Filipp in March of 1568 publicly de- 
nounced Ivan and refused to administer his customary blessing 
upon the tsar. That November, members of the tsar’s entourage 
entered the Kremlin cathedral where Filipp was celebrating the 
Divine Liturgy, announced that he was no longer metropolitan, 
stripped off his robes, and hauled him off to a monastery. In De- 
cember 1569 one of Ivan’s minion’s strangled Filipp in captivity. 

Lungin’s Tsar is many things: a psychological study of 
madness; a thinly veiled denunciation of Stalin’s reign in which 
Ivan stands in for Stalin; and a study of tensions between the 
claims, prerogatives, and obligations of tsar and patriarch. Tsar 
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makes no claims to offer factual history. But it does explore the 
tricky question of who stands ultimately before God as responsi- 
ble for the health of Russia and the souls of Russia’s people. In 
Lungin’s film Ivan takes seriously his responsibility before God 
to preserve his state, and this commitment—deformed by his 
mental illness and ruthlessness—leads to tragedy for his metro- 
politan and his church. 


Clip #1: Ivan, beset by paranoia and unsure of his standing in 
God’s eyes, prays before his icons. Finished, he strides into the palace to 
be dressed and transformed by his courtiers from penitent to autocrat, 
accumulating one by one the symbols of his autocratic and spiritual 
power. He emerges on the palace balcony to address a crowd gathered in 
the courtyard, fretting over the banishment of their patriarch. Perversely, 
Ivan blames the crowd for “irritating” the patriarch and “betraying” the 
faith. A fool of the court, speaking over Ivan’s shoulder, tells Ivan that 
his subjects must grovel. (Note the reversal of the holy fool’s role 
here—rather than speaking truth to power, this fool, by no means holy, 
encourages Ivan’s baser instincts and berates the supplicants). Ivan then 
suddenly becomes a supplicant himself. Begging for the return of the 
“Father” metropolitan he dismissed, Ivan leads the crowd from a rug 
dragged through the snow in a mad march. 

To his astonishment, Ivan and his crowd of supplicants run into 
Filipp. (Neither this parade nor the meeting have any basis in fact.) 
Ivan assumes that this is a “sign” and that God himself sent Filipp to 
become Moscow’s metropolitan. 

Clip #2: Filipp’s installation as patriarch. Now Filipp, much like 
Ivan in the previous scene, receives the vestments of his office. Filipp 
and Ivan explicitly recognize each othet’s roles, their importance to the 
realm, and their paternalistic concern for the populace, with a chaotic 
distribution of coins to the crowd. 

Clip #3: Filipp gently upbraids Ivan for his actions. Ivan responds 
by emphasizing the need of autocratic power and judgment, a belief 
that stems from his distrust of his own people. Shocked, Filipp insists 
that a ruler must love those he governs. 

Clip #4: Here Lungin conflates two events that occurred eight 
months apart: Filipp’s refusal to bless Ivan (clad in the black cowl of the 
oprichmiki) in the Cathedral of the Dormition, and Filipp’s demotion 
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and arrest. Again, note the role of the evil rather than holy fool in this 
scene, who dons the metropolitan’s hat and quotes scripture. 
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37.7 Burned by the Sun 2 (2010) 


Nikita Mikhalkov, Burnt by the Sun 2: Predstoyaneie (Moscow: Russian Cinema 
Council), 2010, DVD; YouTube, http://youtu.be/LVkOvmD1yOA. . Used by 
permission of Studiia Trite. 





Figure 205. Video: Burned by the Sun 2, 2010 


A sequel to Burned by the Sun—a film that movingly de- 
nounced Stalin’s purges and received both the grand prize at the 
1994 Cannes Film Festival and an Academy Award for best for- 
eign-language film—Burned by the Sun 2 was, in contrast, 
largely panned by critics. (A reviewer in Variety called the film a 
“bloated, tacky war epic”; audiences “won’t have to be experts on 
Soviet history to see this is jingoistic, proselytizing, badly acted 
twaddle.”)® The Russian press showed little more kindness. Full 
of historical inaccuracies, with a plodding pace and 
cringe-worthy performances, it bombed at the box office. We 
include here a glimpse of the jingoism and proselytizing (a mix- 


6. Leslie Felperin, “Review: Burnt by the Sun 2: Exodus,’ Variety (22. May 2010), 
http://www.variety.com/review/VE1117942846.html?categoryid=31&cs=1. 
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ture of nationalism and Orthodox religiosity) that bothered some 
critics. 


Clip #7: A Russian hospital ship transports wounded soldiers. A 
squadron of Nazi fighter planes buzzes the ship as a “training exercise,” 
while one of the Nazi aviators attempts to defecate from his plane onto 
the passengers below. Incensed, a wounded Russian soldier fires a flare 
gun at the plane, killing the aviator. The Nazi pilots respond by bombing 
the ship with live ordnance. The ship sinks and most of the passengers 
either die from their wounds or drown; only an Orthodox priest and a 
female medical volunteer survive by clinging to a mine. 

The priest asks if the woman is baptized. No, she responds: she is 
a Pioneer, a member of the atheistic, communist youth league. He 
offers repeatedly to baptize her. A German plane reappears and fires at 
the two as the priest quotes passages from the Psalms; the plane 
crashes, as if from divine retribution. The priest then conducts a ser- 
vice of baptism in the middle of the ocean, hangs his cross around the 
woman’s neck, instructs her on how to pray, blesses her, and dies. 
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he introduction to this section can be found in the com- 

panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 

Eastetn Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 
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Figure 2006. Pilgrim at the Kiev Caves Monastery 
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38.1 Behr-Sigel on Women’s Ordination (2000) 


Elisabeth Behr-Sigel, “The Ordination of Women: Also a Question for the 
Orthodox Churches,” in The Ordination of Women in the Orthodox Church (Geneva: 
World Council of Churches, 2000), 11-48. Used by permission of the World 
Council of Churches. 


Elisabeth Behr-Sigel, who taught at the St. Sergius Orthodox 
Theological Institute in Paris, attempts to explain the political 


challenges facing advocates seeking to ordain women in the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. 
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Figure 207. Elisabeth Behr-Sigel, n.d. 


The question of the ordination of women to the priesthood (or 
presbyterate), and, more widely, to a public sacramental ministry, is the 
tip of an iceberg. It is one of the great symbolic challenges posed by 
the modern Western world to the historic churches. How are the Or- 
thodox churches reacting to it? What has been their attitude and the 
attitude of their theologians? Is it possible to imagine that it could be 
changed? 

Unlike most of the churches arising directly or indirectly from the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, Orthodox churches, like the 
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Roman Catholic Church, do not ordain women. That common posi- 
tion is soberly and correctly acknowledged by the Joint International 
Commission for Theological Dialogue between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Orthodox Church. Orthodox bishops and theologians 
have repeatedly issued statements amounting to a condemnation of the 
ordination of women and likening it to downright heresy. Thus, at the 
San Antonio world mission conference organized by the World Coun- 
cil of Churches in 1989, the Coptic! Bishop Markos, the spokesman 
of the Orthodox delegation, stated, “The ordination of women to the 
priesthood is not, for us, subject to debate, since it is contrary to the 
christology, ecclesiology, tradition and practice of the early church.” 

Such hardline statements do not, however, represent the opinion 
of Orthodox theologians as a whole. Moreover, although made with 
great conviction, they do not carry for the faithful of the Orthodox 
Church an authority comparable to the authority of statements by the 
Holy See for the Roman Catholic Church, even though here too fine 
distinctions must be drawn. [...] 

The World Council [of Churches] was the setting in which the 
Orthodox churches in the course of the 1960s came up against the 
issue of the ordination of women. It had been simmering away within 
the World Council since its foundation after the Second World War, 
but in the 1970s and 1980s the issue surfaced in it as a burning ques- 
tion, driven on by the feminist movement which was then reaching its 
peak in Western Europe and North America. 

As a body, Orthodox theologians were ill prepared to take up the 
challenge. The immense cultural change, of which Western feminism is 
one aspect, had hardly or only patchily affected the countries of East- 
ern Europe and the Mediterranean basin, the historic homelands of the 
oldest and largest Orthodox churches. For that reason—and for other 
more profound reasons to which I shall return, such as a particular 
spiritual climate—these churches had not experienced within them the 
upsurge of militant feminist movements demanding the ordination of 
women. [...] 

For the Orthodox in Eastern Europe the ordination of women to 
the priesthood remains an impossible hypothesis. [...] 

In our churches there is no organized movement campaigning for 
women’s ordination. Whether that is a lack or a blessing, it can be ex- 
plained partly by cultural factors, and partly by the unfavorable politi- 








1. Coptic—Egyptian. 
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cal conditions in Eastern and Southeastern Europe and the Middle 
East. But even in that country of women’s liberation, the United States, 
where Orthodox schools of theology have mainly admitted women, 
the desire of women for ordination, where it exists—and it does exist 
here and there—never takes organized form by setting up pressure 
groups. It is said that the reason for this—I think correctly—is that the 
church is viewed by Orthodox not as a pyramid of authorities, but as a 
“mystery of communion.” [...] The awareness of the church as being 
essentially communion does not, however, rule out, for a certain num- 
ber of Orthodox women, critical reflection on their situation in the 
historic institution of the church, a desire for change and a search for 
new ways. They express their desire that women, “whose services the 
church uses but whom it does not ordain” [...] should “also be present 
in the decision-making organs of the church.” [...] 

As regards the argument from tradition, which is often adduced 
against women’s ordination, some of us Orthodox theologians think 
with Bishop Kallistos Ware? that it needs to be handled with discern- 
ment. [Ware has written,] “Loyalty to tradition must not become 
simply another form of fundamentalism. Tradition is dynamic, not 
static and inert.” Tradition is also continuity, and in the words of the 
great theologian Vladimir Losskii,> it is also “the critical spirit of the 
church” calling us “to discern between the transitory and the essential” 
in the life and language of the historic church. “The true traditionalist 
is not the integrist or the reactionary,” and tradition is not an automat- 
ic handing on of a dead record. According to Christ’s promise, faith- 
fully held by the Orthodox Chutch, it is the Holy Spirit, “the Spirit of 
truth,” who will guide his disciples into all truth John 16:13)—not to a 
truth other than Christ’s, but into the mystery of Christ in its unfath- 
omable depth, endlessly to be discovered and explored. In his admira- 
ble introduction to Orthodox Spirituality, the Monk of the Eastern 
church, the literary pseudonym of the great contemporary Orthodox 


2. Bishop Kallistos Ware—(1934— ), an Eastern Orthodox bishop, English by 
birth, who oversees Orthodox churches in England on behalf of the Ecumen- 
ical Patriarchate of Constantinople. Bishop Ware has written widely on East- 
ern Orthodoxy for English audiences; he has, arguably, done more than any 
other writer to explain Eastern Orthodoxy to Westerners. 

3. Vladimir Losskii—(1903-1958), an Orthodox theologian who settled in 
Paris after being exiled from Russia in 1922. Losskii wrote in French, which 
accounts for the accessibility of his writings for Western theologians. 
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spiritual leader Archimandrite Lev Gillet,t compares the tradition of 
the church to a great river, where there are “dynamic streams, rising 
one after another; they diverge, cross one another, meet and continue 
down to the present time ... but their homogeneity has been secured by 
a common Christian faith.” Could this core Christian faith make it 
possible for the church, when circumstances permit, or indeed demand, 
to ordain women to a specific sacramental pastoral ministry within the 
universal priesthood of all the baptized? The thesis put forward in my 
book, whereby an affirmative Orthodox response is conceivable, seems 
to me to be corroborated by the academic research of an American 
Orthodox woman theologian, a specialist in patristics, which she teaches 
at the University of [California,] Berkeley. Nonna Verna Harrison is in 
favor of restoring the diaconate* of women, but is against women’s 
ordination for reasons of liturgical symbolism. However, she does 
demonstrate brilliantly that an absolute sexual differentiation between 
men and women (going as far as projecting it onto God), as used as an 
argument against admitting women to the priesthood, contradicts the 
anthropology, christology, soteriology® and Trinitarian theology of the 
fathers, in particular the Cappadocian fathers and their successor, 
Maximus the Confessor. 

According to the fathers’ doctrine of humankind—a doctrine all 
of a piece with their doctrine of Christ and their doctrine of 
God—humankind is one in the diversity of persons. Sexual difference 
is not denied, but it is relativized, for in relation to the present age its 
destiny is to be transcended in the new humanity in Christ by the Holy 
Spirit, and it comes second, is secondary, to the unity of men and 
women in their nature, destiny and vocation. As Gregory of Nazianzus 
states, “One same creator for men and women, for both the same clay, 
the same image, the same faith, the same death, the same resurrection.” 
And Basil the Great in his Treatise on Baptism mentions “the beauty of 


4. Archimandrite Lev Gille-—(1893-1980), a French convert from Roman Ca- 
tholicism to Eastern Orthodoxy. Gillet served as a priest in the first French 
speaking parish, Sainte Genevieve de Paris. He later moved to London and 
wrote a number of popular works on Orthodox themes. 

5. diaconate—an order of deacons or spiritual elders. In the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church deacons assist in administering the Eucharist, censing the icons 
and the congregation, calling the congregation to prayer, and reading portions 
of the liturgy. Deacons are not themselves allowed to administer any of the 
seven sacraments. 

6. soteriology—the study of salvation. 
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Christ, the prototype, who shines in those made in his image who are 
called to be baptized, whether men or women, transfiguring them.” 
We are perhaps more aware today than were the fathers of the spiritual 
richness represented by the sexual difference that is an integral part of 
personhood. [Nonna] Verna Harrison sees here a possible area for 
further research. However, this more positive appreciation of human 
sexuality cannot justify a dichotomy contrasting male human beings 
linked to Christ, and thus called to represent him, over [and] against 
women, linked with the Holy Spirit, and for that reason paradoxically 
excluded from representing, icon-like, him who is par excellence the 
Anointed One (which is the meaning of the word “Christ”), anointed 
by the Spirit, an anointing in which all Christians, male and female, are 
called to participate. 

The fathers, according to [Nonna] Verna Harrison, did not insist 
on Christ’s maleness. The Son of God was made man, anthropos, i.c., 
human, in order to save the whole of humanity. That understanding of 
salvation characterizes the fathers’ doctrines of Christ and of human- 
kind. She writes, 


Since Christ saves what he assumes and unites us to the Godhead, 

his natute, which he shares with women just as much as with men, 

must be regarded as more fundamental to his incarnate state than his 

maleness ... Women, created in the image of God, are fully human 
and thus capable of sharing in the divine life and action in union with 

Christ. 

In this perspective, the idea of radically different roles for men and 
women in the church, of a hierarchical structure subordinating women 
to men “according to the order of creation,” implying that they are not 
qualified to be priests, who have responsibility for spiritual guidance; 
and also the modern variation of that idea in the form of speculation 
on a specific link between Christ and male human beings and women 
and the Holy Spirit—all these ideas appear as totally foreign to the 
thinking of the fathers, to their doctrine of God and of humankind 
and to their apophatic theology, which forbids any projection of hu- 
man sexuality onto God. 

For those who, like [Nonna] Verna Harrison, hesitate to use the 
argument of the authority of an incomprehensible tradition and for 
whom the argument of a radical difference between the sexes is in- 
compatible with the fathers’ theological doctrine of humankind, there 
remains the argument of liturgical symbolism as the sole valid ground 
for justifying the priest’s maleness. As celebrant, in particular as cele- 
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brant of the mystery of the Eucharist, the priest, according to the for- 
mulation attributed to St. Theodore the Studite, is an icon of Christ, 
which requires him to be of the male sex. However, this argument, too, 
raises various problems in relation to the Orthodox theology of the 
priestly ministry and to the christology on which it is based. It can, in 
fact, be interpreted in different ways. 

According to an initial interpretation quite common among Or- 
thodox, the argument that the priest is an icon is very close to that of 
“natural likeness” in the declaration Inter Insigniores of the Roman 
Catholic Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith, published in 1976 
under the pontificate of Pope Paul VI. The priest, in his liturgical func- 
tion and in his sacramental ministry, acts 7” persona Christi, and “his 
natural likeness” to the historic Christ, including his maleness, is an 
indispensable condition of ordination. In a less precise form, not so 
systematically developed, that seems to be also the sense of the argu- 
ment in the mind of many Orthodox that the priest is an icon. But the 
stress here placed on the maleness of Christ detracts from his human- 
ness, which saves the whole of humankind, and thus stands in contra- 
diction—as we have seen and as the research of [Nonna] Verna Har- 
rison and others has shown—to the fathers’ christology and soteriolo- 
gy. Moreover, the way in which the argument conceives of the repre- 
sentation of Christ by the priest does present a problem from the Or- 
thodox point of view, according to John Erickson, a professor at the 
St. Vladimir Seminary, at Crestwood, New York. It ignores 

the element of epiclesis,’? which is absolutely crucial for an Orthodox 

understanding of the church and its sacramental ministry ... It sug- 

gests that Christ could be institutionally represented independently of 

the church which is formed by the Holy Spirit into one body and filled 

with his gifts. 

The priest, according to the Orthodox understanding—which is today 
shared by many Roman Catholic theologians—is not seen as pos- 
sessing an independent power enabling him to perform certain sacra- 
mental acts, in particular transforming bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Christ. He is a priest within, and not above or inde- 
pendently of, the gathering of the faithful. He is the spokesperson of 
the church, which is made up of women as well as men. It is on behalf 
of the ecclesia® that, according to the words of the Byzantine epiclesis, 


7. epiclesis—the invocation of the Holy Spirit. 
8. ecclesia—chutch. 
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he prays to the Father to send his “Spirit on us and on the gifts we 
offer.” Elders, presbyteroi,? or priests are the visible instruments of the 
invisible priestly grace entrusted to the whole church, lay persons and 
priests. “They [priests] have a special mission in the church to express 
and exercise the priesthood of all.” Moreover, the church is often rep- 
resented by a female figure: in the art of the catacombs, and the Virgin 
of the Sign, carrying Christ in her bosom. Mary, the Mother of God, 
represents in her person this priesthood of the church in communion 
with Christ, who, as the Letter to Hebrews powerfully declares, is the 
one High Priest. 

It is true that, according to “multidimensional” liturgical symbol- 
ism (the word is [Nonna] Verna Harrison’s), the priest presiding over 
the assembly is also an “icon of Christ.” But, on the one hand, an icon is 
not a lifelike portrait; nor, on the other hand, is the priest an icon in the 
literal, technical sense of the term, which tules out any 
three-dimensional representation. It is as he repeats the words spoken 
by Christ at the last supper, as he repeats his gestures, that the priest 
points to the invisible, spiritual presence—in and by the Holy Spirit—of 
the one High Priest, Christ, to whom (in the words of St. John Chrys- 
ostom, quoted by Bishop Kallistos Ware) “he lends his tongue and 
supplies his hand.” But a baptized Christian woman, who has received 
chrismation!? and Communion, is made Christ-like, according to the 
profound meaning of the Orthodox rites of Christian initiation, by her 
communion with him who is the Anointed One, Christ, the one 
anointed as none other by the Holy Spirit. Why could not these hands 
and this tongue be hers? All Christians, male and female, are called to 
participate in this anointing according to grace. In fact, nothing in its 
faith, no theological reason, seems to me to prevent the church—if it 
consider it of use—from ordaining, i.e., blessing, a female Christian for 
the exercise of a ministry that is an expression of the universal priest- 
hood of all the faithful, while at the same time pointing to him who is its 
one divine source. To that must be added the further consideration that 
the Eucharist is not simply a memorial. It is also an anticipation of the 
messianic banquet of the coming kingdom. The Christ who is present is 
the risen Christ who is seated at the right hand of the Father, i.e., who 





9. preshyteroi—presbyters. 
10. chrismation—the anointing of a believer with “chrism” (holy oil) after 
baptism. 
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has returned to the divine realm, where the categories male/female, if not 
done away with, are at least transcended and transfigured. 

It will be objected that the maleness of the priest is important not 
for itself as a psychological or biological reality, but because of its 
symbolic meaning. The bishop/presbyter’s maleness points, it could be 
argued, to Christ as the bride-groom of the church, the absolute giver 
from whom she receives everything. But such a symbolic interpretation 
of maleness arises out of a culture with a now outmoded understanding 
of the respective roles of men and women in the process of procreation. 
[..] 

It is in his role as head and pastor of his community that the 
ptesbyter/bishop presides over the Eucharist. So, is every woman, by 
reason of her sex, to be declared in advance incapable of receiving this 
charism'! of pastoral guidance? Such an affirmation would arise out of 
a form of discrimination foreign to the spirit of Christ and, as [Nonna] 
Verna Harrison emphasizes, the fathers’ theological doctrine of hu- 
mankind. Great spirits in the ancient church moreover recognized that 
the hierarchy of spiritual gifts has nothing to do with one’s sex. 

The Apostle Paul reckoned women such as Phoebe,!* Priscilla,’ 
Junias'* and others mentioned in his letters as among his closest 
co-workers in the apostolate. Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa 
described their sister Macrina as their didaskalos, or teacher. She played, 
they said, the role of both “father and mother” to her younger broth- 
ers. The cultural context of the time was hardly conducive to an insti- 
tutional expression of that acknowledged spiritual equality. Today our 
context is favorable to it, at least, in Western culture, to which Ortho- 
doxy must not remain alien, as Metropolitan John Zizioulas!> has tre- 
minded us. The mission of “Western Orthodoxy,” he says, is to “relate 
tradition to the problems of modern Western people, which are in- 


11. charism—grace from God necessary to perform a task in the church. 

12. Phoebe—according to Romans 16:1, Phoebe was a deacon of the assem- 
bly of Christians at Cenchreae near Corinth. The Apostle Paul entrusted her to 
deliver his Epistle (the book of Romans) to the church in Rome. 

13. Priscilla—a Christian missionary referenced in First Corinthians, 2 Tim- 
othy, Acts, and Romans. She worked and traveled with the Apostle Paul. 

14. Junia—a Christian whom the Apostle Paul refers to as a “relative” who 
was “in prison with me” and “prominent among the apostles.“ See Romans 
16:7. 

15. John Zizioulas—theologian and priest who spent much of his academic 
career in Scotland and England. 
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creasingly the problems of humankind worldwide.” Among these 
problems of modern Western people, one of the most important is to 
build a true partnership, a true reciprocity between men and women, 
without their losing their respective identities. 


¢ Conclusions ° 

In the context of immense and often chaotic cultural change, the ques- 
tion of women’s ordination to a public sacramental ministry is today 
being asked of the Orthodox churches, and this, for several of them, 
the numerically largest, following a period of stagnation. They are enti- 
tled to their desire to respond to it out of their own resources, exercis- 
ing discernment between what is essential in the tradition of the 
church and its historic and cultural aspects. Taking their inspiration 
from the example of the church fathers, who confronted the challeng- 
es of the Greco-Roman culture of their day, they should respond to 
the challenges of the contemporary world as they were urged to as 
early as the nineteenth century by that great Russian Orthodox theolo- 
gian and unrecognized prophet Alexander Bukharev.'° This situation 
demands both prudence and courage from the pastors of the church. 
We must pray for them that they may be granted those gifts. 

Orthodox theological thinking on the possibility of women’s or- 
dination to the priesthood is still in its early stages. But, as I have at- 
tempted to show, it is progressively being clarified in dialogue between 
Orthodox themselves and in dialogue with representatives and theolo- 
gians from other churches. However, for the moment, this dialogue is 
confined to a minority mostly made up of theologians, men and 
women, with a Western background. There is a great gulf between this 
limited group and the mass of Orthodox people, particularly in Eastern 
Europe. As in the early days of the church, those who feel that they are 
free in Christ and freed by Christ from certain stereotypes and taboos 
must avoid scandalizing the “weak,” who in other areas may be the 
spiritually “strong.” But we must never give way to threats from ob- 
scurantist!? fundamentalists, who are often Westerners who are recent 
converts to the Orthodox Church. 

It must, however, be admitted that in its present state any decision 
to ordain women to the priesthood would almost inevitably give rise to 


16. Alexander Bukharev—(1824-1871), a biblical theologian who criticized the 
Russian Orthodox church for its passivity and isolation. 
17. obscurantist-—opposed to the spread of knowledge. 
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schism in the Orthodox Church. In view of this risk, we must be pa- 
tiently impatient. The greatest gift of the Spirit, to which we are all 
called to aspire, is the gift of agape, the love that “is patient” and “al- 
ways hopes” (First Corinthians 13:4 and 13:7). 

The door does seem ajar in the Orthodox churches for an intelli- 
gent, creative restoration of the diaconate of women, accompanied by 
a comprehensive rethinking of this ministry. Perhaps we should push 
that door open, while at the same time still thinking together, in a free 
and conciliar way, on the question being asked by the churches that do 
ordain women to the ministry. The attitude of the Orthodox churches 
to them should be modest, friendly and expectant. [...] The desire for 
the unity of the Lord’s followers in obedience to him should encourage 
the Orthodox churches—and other traditional churches—to face the 
question of women’s ordination to a full ministry within the church. It is 
a difficult problem, to be approached in the light of the mystery of God, 
who became human so that humankind as a whole, in its communion 
with the divine/human person by the Spirit, should be saved, sanctified 
and transfigured. 

While awaiting that agreement to be achieved through ecumenical 
dialogue, perhaps it would be possible for the Orthodox churches to 
admit the legitimate existence of different disciplines in this area of 
ordination within the universal church. That would be to acknowledge 
(in the words of Father Jean-Marie Roger Tillard)'® a church kat’holon, 
a “communion of communions,” with differing historical and cultural 
traditions. 


18. Father Jean-Marie Roger Tillard—a Roman Catholic priest devoted to the 
ecumenical cause. 
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he introduction to this section can be found in the com- 

panion volume, Bryn Geffert and Theofanis G. Stavrou, 

Eastetn Orthodox Christianity: The Essential Texts 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 2016). 
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39.1 Georgy Florovsky on Limits of the Church 
(1933) 


Georges Florovsky, “The Limits of the Church,” The Church Quarterly Review no. 
117 (1933): 117-131. Public domain. 


Georgy (Georges) Florovsky, best known for advocating re- 
newed attention to the writings of the church fathers, established 
himself as the leading Orthodox theologian in the West after his 
family fled Russia in 1920. Widely respected by theologians of all 
stripes throughout Europe and North America, Florovsky held 
teaching appointments at, among other institutions, the St. Ser- 
gius Orthodox Theological Institute in Paris, St. Viadimir’s The- 
ological Seminary in New York, Union Theological Seminary, 
the University of Washington, Princeton, and Harvard. 

Flotovsky dedicated thousands of hours to the ecumenical 
cause, a cause that sometimes drove him batty. He frequently 
groused that the ecumenical movement was driven by 
ill-informed idealists who lacked either the will to acknowledge 
real differences or the theological talent to do something about 
them. In the ecumenical movement, he complained, “there is 
still a very dangerous tendency to underestimate and even disre- 
gard ‘intellectual differences.’ Theological professors are there- 
fore often [wrongly] disqualified as a band of people who create 
unnecessary complications in the whole business.” Florovsky 
argued that the blunt acknowledgment and hard study of centu- 
ries-old strife and disagreement offered the only way forward. 
“[S]entimentalism over Christ is bewitchment and impotent 
self-deception.” 

In this essay Florovsky explains the difficulty of defining 
“the church,” and he tackles the impolitic question of where 
non-Orthodox Christians reside in relation to the church. This is 
not easy reading, but it is a serious attempt to grapple with that 
most difficult of questions. 
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Figure 208. Fr. Georgy Florovsky, World Council of Churches assembly, 
1954 


It is very difficult to give an exact and firm definition of a “sect” 
or “schism” (I distinguish the “theological definition” from the simple 
“canonical description”),! since a sect in the church is always some- 
thing contradictory and unnatural, a paradox and an enigma. For the 
church 7s unity and the whole of her being is in this unity and union, of 
Christ and in Christ. “For in one spirit were we all baptized into one 
body” (First Corinthians 12:13), and the prototype of this unity is the 
consubstantial Trinity. The measure of this unity is catholicity or commu- 
nality (sobornost), when the impenetrability of personal consciousness is 
softened and even removed in complete unity of thought and soul and 


the multitude of them that believe are of one heart and soul (Acts 4:32). 


A sect, on the other hand, is separation, solitariness, the loss and denial 
of communality. The sectarian spirit is the direct opposite of the 
church spirit. 

The question of the nature and meaning of divisions and sects in 
the church was put in all its sharpness as early as the ancient baptismal 


1. canonical description—here Florovsky means the legal definition of “schism” 
according to official church laws or “canons.” 
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disputes of the third century. At that time St. Cyprian of Carthage? 
developed with fearless consistency a doctrine of a complete absence 
of grace in every sect, precisely as a sect. The whole meaning and the 
whole logical sense of his reasoning lay in the conviction that she sacra- 
ments are established in the church. That is to say, they ate effected and can 
be effected only in the church, in communion in communality. Therefore 
evety violation of communality and unity in itself leads immediately 
beyond the last barrier into some decisive owtside. To St. Cyprian every 
schism was a departure out of the church, out of that sanctified and holy 
land, where alone rises the baptismal spring, the waters of salvation, 
quia una est aqua in ecclesia sancta.> |...| Strictly speaking, in its theological 
premises the teaching of St. Cyprian has never been disproved. Even 
Augustine+ was not so very far from Cyprian. [...] 

But the practical conclusions of Cyprian have not been accepted 
and supported by the consciousness of the church. And one asks how 
this was possible, if his premises have been neither disputed nor set 
aside. There is no need to enter into the details of the church’s canon- 
ical relations with sectarians and heretics; it is an imprecise and an in- 
volved enough story. It is sufficient to state that there are occasions 
when, by the very form of her activity, the church gives one to under- 
stand that the sacraments of sectarians and even of heretics are valid, 
that the sacraments can be celebrated outside the strict canonical limits of the 
church. The church customarily receives adherents from sects and even 
from heresies vot by the way of baptism, obviously meaning or supposing 
that they have already been actually baptized in their sects and heresies. 
In many cases the church receives adherents even without chrism> and 
clerks sometimes also in their existing orders, which must all the more be 
understood and explained recognizing the validity or reality of the cor- 
responding rites performed over them “outside the church.” But, if 


2. Cyprian of Carthage (200-258)—the bishop of Carthage (a city in North 
Africa near modern Tunis) known for his efforts to enforce strict discipline 
within the church. 

3. quia una est aqua in ecclesia sancta—“because the water in the holy church is 
one.” 

4. Angustine—St. Augustine of Hippo (354-430), arguably the most influen- 
tial of the Latin church fathers, best known for two works: his Confession and 
The City of God. Augustine does not typically receive a great deal of attention in 
Eastern Orthodox thought, and it is significant that Florovsky cites him here 
as an authority. 

5. without chrism—without being anointed with oil. 
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sacraments are performed, it can only be by virtue of the Holy Spirit. 
Canonical rules establish or reveal a certain mystical paradox. In the 
form of her activity the church bears witness to the extension of her 
mystical territory even beyond the canonical threshold; the “outside 
world” does not begin immediately. St. Cyprian was right; the sacra- 
ments are accomplished only in the church. But this 77 he defined hast- 
ily and too narrowly. Must we not come rather to the opposite conclu- 
sion? Where the sacraments are accomplished, there is the church. St. Cyprian 
started from the silent supposition that the canonical and charismatic limits 
of the church invariably coincide.© And it is this unproven identification that 
has not been confirmed by the communal consciousness. As a mystical 
organism, as the sacramental body of Christ, the church cannot be 
adequately described in canonical terms or categories alone. It is im- 
possible to state or discern the true limits of the church simply by ca- 
nonical signs or marks. Very often the canonical boundary determines 
also the charismatic boundary; what is bound on earth is bound by an 
indissoluble knot in Heaven. But not always.’ Still more often, not 
immediately. In her sacramental, mysterious being the church surpass- 
es canonical measurements. For that reason a canonical cleavage does 
not immediately signify mystical impoverishment and desolation. All 
that Cyprian said about the unity of the church and the sacraments can 
be and must be accepted. But it is not necessary with him to draw the 
final boundary around the body of the church by canonical points 
alone. 

This raises a general question and doubt. Are these canonical rules 
and acts subject to theological generalization? Is it possible to impute 
to them theological or dogmatic motives and grounds? Or do they 
rather represent only total discretion and forbearance? Must we not 
understand the canonical mode of action rather as a forbearing silence 
concerning gracelessness than as a recognition of the reality or validity 
of schismatic rites? Is it then quite prudent to cite or introduce canon- 
ical facts into a theological argument? 


6. The canonical ... invariably coincide—that the legal (canonical) boundaries of 
the church define where the Holy Spirit’s charismatic power can operate. 

7. But not ahvays—some conservative legalists in the church would object 
strenuously to Florovsky’s assertion that the canonical boundary does not 
always determine the charismatic boundary. 
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This objection is connected with the theory of what is called 
“economy.”® In general ecclesiastical usage ofxovouia [“economy’’] is a 
term of very many meanings. In its broadest sense “economy” em- 
braces and signifies the whole work of salvation (Colossians 1:25; 
Ephesians 1:10; 3, 2, 9). The Vulgate? usually translates it [as] déspensa- 
tion. In canonical language “economy” has not become a technical 
term. It is rather a descriptive word, a kind of general characteristic; 
otxovouta [economy] is opposed to dxoifea [precision or strictness] as a 
kind of relaxation of church discipline, an exemption or exception 
from the “strict rule” (us strictum) or from the general rule. The gov- 
erning motive of “economy” is precisely “philanthropy,” pastoral dis- 
cretion, a pedagogical calculation—the deduction is always from 
working utility. “Economy” is a pedagogical rather than a canonical 
principle; it is the pastoral corrective of the canonical consciousness. 
“Economy” can be and should be employed by each individual pastor 
in his parish, still more by a bishop or council of bishops. For “econ- 
omy” is pastorship and pastorship is “economy.” In this is the whole 
strength and vitality of the “economical” principle—and also its limita- 
tion. Not every question can be put and answered in the form of 
economy. 

One must ask, therefore, whether it is possible to put the question 
concerning sectarians and heretics as a question only of “economy.” 
Certainly, in so far as it is a question of winning lost souls for catholic 
truth, of the way to bring them “to the reason of truth,” every course 
of action must be “canonical,” that is, pastoral, compassionate, loving. 
The pastor must leave the ninety and nine and seek the lost sheep. But 
for that reason the greater is the need for complete sincerity and di- 
rectness. Not only is this unequivocal accuracy, strictness and clarity, in 
fact, dxpiBera, required in the sphere of dogma; how otherwise can unity 
of mind be obtained? Accuracy and clarity are before all things neces- 
sary in mystical diagnosis, and, precisely for this reason, the question 
of the rites of sectarians and heretics must be put and decided in the 
form of the strictest dxo(Bera. For there is here not so much a quaestio 
iuris'® as a quaestio facti,'' further, the question of mystical fact, of sac- 





8. economy—a tradition in Orthodoxy that permits bishops to set aside ca- 
nonical rules in order to achieve some greater good. In some ways, “economy” 
echoes the tradition of “dispensations” in Roman Catholicism. 

9. Vulgate—the first translation of the Bible into Latin in the early 400s. 

10. quaestio iaris—question of law. 
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ramental reality. It is not a matter of “recognition” so much as of di- 
agnosis; it is necessary to /dentify and to discern. 

Least of all is “economy” in this question compatible with the 
radical standpoint of St. Cyprian. If, beyond the canonical limits of the 
church, the wilderness without grace begins immediately—[and] if in 
general schismatics have not been baptized and still abide in the dark- 
ness before baptism—perfect clarity, strictness and insistence are still 
more indispensable in the acts and judgments of the church. Here no 
“forbearance” is appropriate or even possible; no concessions are 
permissible. [...] 

The “economical” explanation raises even greater difficulties from 
the side of its general theological premises. One can scarcely ascribe to 
the church the power and the right, as it were, to convert the 
has-not-been into the has-been, to [convert] the meaningless into the 
valid, as Professor Diovuniotis expresses it, “in the order of economy.” 
[...] 

Roman theology admits and acknowledges that there remains in 
sects a valid hierarchy and even in a certain sense is preserved the “ap- 
ostolic succession,” so that under certain conditions sacraments may 
be accomplished and actually are accomplished among schismatics and 
even among heretics. The premises of this sacramental theology have 
already been established with sufficient definition by St. Augustine and 
the Orthodox theologian has every reason to take into account the 
theology of Augustine in his doctrinal synthesis. The first thing in Au- 
gustine to attract attention is his organic relation of the question about 
the validity of sacraments to the general doctrine concerning the 
church. The actuality of the sacraments celebrated by schismatics sig- 
nifies for Augustine the continuance of their links with the church. He 
directly affirms that in the sacraments of sectarians the church is active; 
some she engenders of herse/f, others she engenders outside of her 
maid-servant, and schismatic baptism is valid for this very reason, that 
it is performed by the church. What is valid in the sects is that which is 
in them from the church, which in their hands remains as the portion 
and the sacred core of the church, through which they are with the 
church. In quibusdam rebus nobiscum sunt.'’* The unity of the church is 
based on a twofold bond—the “unity of the Spirit” and the “union of 
peace” (Ephesians 4:3). In sects and divisions the “union of peace” is 


11. quaestio facti—question of fact. 
12. In quibusdam rebus nobiscum sunt—Tn certain things they are with us.” 
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broken and torn apart, but in the sacraments the “unity of the spirit” is 
not terminated. This is the unique paradox of sectarian existence: the 
sect remains united with the church in the grace of the sacraments and 
this becomes a condemnation once love and communal mutuality have 
withered. With this is connected St. Augustine’s second basic distinc- 
tion, the distinction between the “validity” or “actuality,” the reality of 
the sacraments and their “efficacy.” The sacraments of schismatics are 
valid, that is, they genuinely are sacraments. But they are not efficacious 
(non-efficacia) by virtue of sect itself, of division. For in sects and divi- 
sions love withers, and without love salvation is impossible. [...] It is 
untrue to say in schismatic rites nothing generally is accomplished, for, if 
they must be considered only empty acts and words, deprived of grace, 
by the same token not only are they empty but are converted into a 
profanation, a sinister counterfeit. If rites of schismatics are not sac- 
raments, they are a blasphemous caricature. In that case neither “eco- 
nomical” suppression of facts nor “economical” glossing of sin is pos- 
sible. [...] 

It is necessary to hold firmly in mind that in asserting the “validity” 
of the sacraments and of the hierarchy itself in the sects, St. Augustine 
in no way relaxed or removed the boundary dividing sect and communal- 
ity. This is not so much a canonical as a spiritual boundary, communal 
love in the church or separatism and alienation in the schisms. This for Augus- 
tine was the boundary of salvation, since, indeed, grace operates out- 
side communality but does not save. [...] For this reason, despite all the 
“reality” and “validity” of the schismatic hierarchy, it is impossible to 
speak in a strict sense of the retention of the “apostolic succession” 
beyond the limits of canonical communality. [...] 

[...] In its substance “schism” is [not a branch of the church]. It is 
also the will for schism. It is the mysterious and even enigmatic sphere 
beyond the canonical limits of the church, where the sacraments still 
ate celebrated, where hearts as often flame and burn in faith, in love, in 
works. It is necessary to admit this, but it is also necessary to remem- 
ber that the Limit is real, that there is no union. Khomiakov,'3 it seems, was 
speaking of this when he said: 

inasmuch as the earthly and visible church is not the fullness and 

completeness of the whole church that the Lord has appointed to 

appear at the final judgment of all creation, she acts and knows only 
within her own limits; and (according to the words of Paul the apos- 


13. Khomiakov—the lay theologian Aleksei Khomiakov (1804-1860). 
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tle to the Corinthians, First Corinthians 5:12) does not judge the rest 
of mankind, and only looks upon those as excluded, that is to say, 
not belonging to her, who have excluded themselves. The rest of 
mankind, whether alien from the church, or united to her by ties that 
God has not willed to reveal to her, she leaves to the judgment of the 
great day. 


In the same sense the Metropolitan Filaret of Moscow™ decided to 
speak of churches “not purely true.” 


Mark you, I do not presume to call false any church, believing that Je- 
sus is the Christ. The Christian church can only be either purely true, 
confessing the true and saving divine teaching without the false ad- 
mixtures and pernicious opinions of men, or not purely true, mixing 
with the true and saving teaching of faith in Christ the false and per- 
nicious opinions of men. 
“You expect now that I should give judgment concerning the other 
half of present Christianity,’!> Metropolitan Filaret said in the con- 
cluding conversation, 
but I just simply look upon them; in part I see how the head and 
Lord of the church heals the deep wounds of the old serpent in all 
the parts and limbs of this body, applying now gentle, now strong, 
remedies, even fire and iron, in order to soften hardness, to draw out 
poison, to clean the wounds, to separate out malignant growths, to 
restore spirit and life in the half-dead and numbed structures. In such 
wise I attest my faith that in the end the power of God patently will 
triumph over human weakness, good over evil, unity over division, 
life over death. 


This is a beginning only, a general characteristic; not everything in it is 
clearly and fully said. But the question is truly put. There are many 
bonds still not broken, whereby the schisms are held together in a cer- 
tain unity. Our whole attention and our whole will must be gathered 
together and directed to removing the stubbornness of dissension. 
“We seek not conquest,” says St. Gregory [of] Nazianzus, “but the 
return of brethren, the separation from whom is tearing us.” 


14. Metropolitan Filaret of Moscow—(1782-1867), a notable theologian and 
church reformer who wrestled with the question of relations between Eastern 
Orthodox and other Christian churches. 

15. the other half of present Christianity—non-Eastern-Orthodox Christianity. 
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39.2 Germogen Condemns Roman Church (1948) 


Archbishop Hermogenes of Kazan, “Papism and the Orthodox Church,” in 
Major Portions of the Proceedings of the Heads of the Autocephalous Orthodox Churches 
Held in Moscow, July, 1948, trans. O. F. Clarke, ed. Paul Anderson (Paris: YMCA, 
1948): 19-31. All efforts to contact publisher failed. 


Archbishop Germogen, who remained in Russia after the 
Revolution and became the archbishop of Kazan, aligned himself 
with the majority in the Russian church who, by necessity, swore 
fealty to the Soviet state. Germogen delivered the following 
speech at a 1948 gathering in Moscow of Orthodox leaders from 
Eastern Bloc countries. Orthodox clerics from other nations re- 
fused to attend, believing that the gathering—sanctioned by the 
Soviet government (and opening with a salute to Joseph Sta- 
lin)—could not be taken seriously. 
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Figure 209. Record of the Moscow gathering, 1948 


This document is valuable for the light it sheds on two as- 
pects of conservative Orthodoxy: an extremely hostile and even 
hysterical attitude toward Roman Catholicism, and an intense, 
strident nationalism. Such ecclesiastical nationalism served Sta- 
lin well in his efforts to buttress public sentiment for the war ef- 
fort in the early 1940s, but this document makes clear its incom- 
patibility with ecumenical aspirations. 
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The Roman Catholic Church of the present time outnumbers 
many times over the autocephalous!® Eastern Orthodox churches. It 
is estimated that there are up to 338 to 350 million Roman Catholics in 
all. There are about 500,000 clergy, of whom more than 1,300 are 
bishops. [...] 

[...] The Vatican has its own financial basis. The primary source of 
revenue is the so-called “Peter’s pence,” !’ which is systematically col- 
lected in all Roman Catholic churches for the benefit of the papal see. 
Some financial experts estimate the yield of Peter’s pence as several 
hundred million lire per annum, though usually the revenue of the 
Vatican is concealed in the official report. The Vatican is partly an 
owner and partly a participant in a number of large banking institu- 
tions. [...] 

[...] When one has to speak about the Roman Catholic Church, it is 
essential to distinguish between the faithful mass of the people and the 
supreme hierarchy of this church with the pope at its head. The faithful 
mass of the majority of ordinary people is innocent and remains un- 
contaminated by that principal disease, from which the pope suffers 
together with the College of Cardinals, and which like a pernicious 
infection corrodes the body of the Roman Catholic Church. This disease 
is called papism. Its essence consists in the doctrine that the pope is not 
only the head of the universal church of Christ, but to him also, so it 
seems, belongs secular power over all countries and their governments. 
[...] 

In order to get a clear idea of the monstrous perversions to which 
papism leads, it is enough to recollect what Pope Stephen VI (896-897) 
did with the body of his dead predecessor, Pope Formosa. Pope Ste- 
phen hated Formosa. Because of this he decided to bring him to trial," 


16. Autocephalous—iiterally “self-headed.” An autocephalous church governs 
itself without oversight from another patriarch or archpriest. Widely recog- 
nized autocephalous churches include those of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Russia, Greece, Romania, Albania, Serbia, and Georgia. Claims of 
autocephalicity by other churches (including that of Bulgaria) are controversial. 

17. Peter’s pence—donations by Roman Catholics remitted directly to the 
Vatican. 

18. he decided to bring him to tria-—Pope Stephen VI ordered that Formosa’s 
body be exhumed, dressed in papal vestments, and seated on a throne to face 
trial. The court declared Formosa to be an unfit pope and his cadaver was 
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though Formosa had already been in his grave more than nine months. 
The above-mentioned facts reveal with sufficient clearness not only 
the un-Christian but even immoral essence of papism. It is true that 
papists during many centuries have with astonishing ease wished to 
justify their pretensions by referring to certain parts of the holy Gospel 
(Matthew 16:13-19; Luke 22:32; John 16:13-17), to holy tradition and 
ancient church history, but at the present time, after the brilliant inves- 
tigation of given places by [historians and theologians of the church], 
one sees that the papists have had for many centuries to defend their 
positions by systematic forgery. [...] 

Most of all the papal pretensions are contradicted by the twen- 
ty-eighth canon of the fourth ecumenical Council of Chalcedon. This 
precept renewed and confirmed the decision of the second ecumenical 
council, which gave to the bishop of Constantinople “a primacy of 
honor like the Roman bishop.” Accordingly, in explaining the meaning 
of this decision, the Chalcedonian fathers call the prerogatives of the 
popes and of the Byzantine patriarchs “equal,” considering that this 
city—(namely Constantinople) which received the honor of being the 
city of the emperor and of the senate, and sharing in church matters 
primacy together with ancient, imperial Rome—must be exalted like 
the other. This definition of Chalcedon was the subject of a protest by 
the papal legate as far back as Chalcedon itself. Leo I refused to 
accept it as conforming with law, and his successors also argued 
against this decision. [...] 

Papism brings untold harm to the work of the church of Christ on 
earth, and, generally speaking, to the building up of our salvation. First 
of all it has brought division into the unity of the universal church of 
Christ. The ambition of the Roman popes has torn away the Western 
church from the universal church. [...] 

But it could not be otherwise, for the faith of church people was 
unable to accept the anti-Christian teaching about the supremacy of 
the popes in the church. 

The violation of the principle of the soborny government” of the 
church transformed it from a divine-human organism into a purely 


thrown into the Tiber River. 

19. Leo I—Pope Leo I (440-461). 

20. soborny government—governance by consensus; decision-making in which 
all parties, guided by the Holy Spirit, agree. 
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earthly, political organization: a monarchy with a “pope-king” at its 
head. 

In the pursuit of its ambitious designs, the Roman curia?! steered 
the ark of the Catholic Church into an element completely foreign to it. 
The great father and teacher of the Western church, St. Augustine, 
dreamed of the church as the city of God, but it ended up a militant 
body with a pope-king at its head, conducting bloody wars to subju- 
gate various peoples, in particular the Orthodox Slavs. 

The Roman pope does not need Christ and his holy apostles, nor 
the saving grace of the Holy Spirit, but rather armies and money. 
Popes embarked upon various commercial enterprises and specula- 
tions for the sake of money. For example, their speculations in alum” 
are well-known, as are the buying and selling of bread during times of 
famine. [...] 

From church history we know that the lives of many popes, gen- 
erally speaking, resembled pagans more than Christians. They are sober, 
realistic politicians, but not high priests in the biblical meaning of that 
exalted ecclesiastical order. [...] 

With the object of exalting and strengthening papal authority, the 
Roman curia ventured to introduce a method incredible from the 
dogmatic-canonical point of view: at the Vatican Council (1870), under 
the pressure of the Roman curia, the dogma about the infallibility of 
the pope* was accepted. 

Without exaggeration one can say that the whole Christian world 
gasped with astonishment when it heard of the promulgation of such a 
sweeping “dogma’’—forgive the word! 

In all fairness one must note that the honor and reputation of the 
rank and file of the faithful Catholic masses of the people were sus- 


21. Roman curia—the administrative body of the Holy See. 

22. speculations in alum—speculation in the trade of aluminum sulfate. The 
papal treasury assumed control of the industry in the city Tolfa after the dis- 
covery of alunite in 1461. 

23. infallibility of the pope—the doctrine that the pope cannot err when he is- 
sues a ruling on faith or morals. Decisions are infallible only when rendered ex 
cathedra, that is, when rendered in the pope’s capacity as leader of all Christians. 
The notion of papal infallibility has a long history in the Roman Catholic 
Church, but it was formally adopted only in 1870 at the Vatican Council to 
which Germogen refers. This adoption prompted a furor in the Christian 
world and convinced a small section of the Roman Catholic Church—the 
“Old Catholics” —to break away from the Roman cutia. 
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tained at the Vatican Council by the fact that very many, and indeed 
the most prominent and learned members of the council, protested 
against the declaration of the dogma of infallibility. [...] 

[...] [T]he meaning of the decisions of the sixth and seventh ecu- 
menical councils is clear: for every introduction of new dogma into the 
Christian faith—anathema! Consequently Pius IX,*4 the creator of the 
new dogma about the infallibility of the pope, and [Pius [X’s] succes- 
sors [...] are subject to expulsion as violators of the resolutions of those 
sacred ecumenical councils, the sixth and seventh, which safeguard that 
orthodox faith, which is inherited by the Orthodox universal church 
from the holy apostles, who according to the expression used by the 
ecumenical council are “the mouthpiece of the Holy Spirit.” And if 
these popes ignore this prohibition of these ecumenical councils, so all 
the popes, including Pius XII? “fall under the sentence of the uni- 
versal anathema.” [...] 

No less instructive in this respect is the doctrine of the immacu- 
late conception of the Holy Virgin.?6 Pius [X proclaimed this teaching 
as a dogma (1854). Before this the popes had argued on different lines. 
Some approved this teaching; others denounced it. For example, Bon- 
iface VIII (fourteenth century) said: “The immaculate conception is an 
absurdity.” And if the popes themselves fell into heresy, permitting 
deception, and published contradictory bulls,?’ it is clear that they 
could not be infallible. [...] 

The dogma of the infallibility of the pope appears in a sense to be 
the apogee of papism. It came as the logical conclusion of a struggle 
over many centuries by the popes for supremacy in the church. And as 
the popes also strove for secular power, this thirst for political power 
strengthened after the Vatican Council. [...] 

During this epoch only the Eastern Orthodox Church stood like a 
granite rock, inaccessible to the pope’s autocracy. A wonderful thing! 


24. Pius LX—Pope Pius IX (1846-1878). 

25. Pius XII—Pope Pius XII (1939-1958), the pope in office at the time of 
Germogen’s writing. 

26. immaculate conception of the Holy Virgin—a Roman Catholic doctrine (which 
Orthodox churches do not share) asserting that Adam’s sin (i.e., original sin) 
did not apply to the Mother of God as it did to the rest of mankind. In other 
words, the Virgin Mary remained free of sin from the instant she was con- 
ceived. 

27. bulls—letters or charters issued by a pope. 
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Of all the peoples of that day, including the Slavs, only those peo- 
ples who professed Orthodoxy and did not submit to spiritual 
“spoon-feeding” by the popes retained their political independence. 

The history of Byzantium and the southern Slavs is a splendid il- 
lustration of the above-mentioned fact. Orthodoxy, especially for the 
Slavs, appears in the role of a national rallying-point. [...] 

In the Slavic countries the preaching of Catholicism was always 
accompanied by violence and deceit. With the object of deceiving the 
mass of faithful Orthodox people, the papist always resorted and still 
resorts to creating Uniate churches.*® In this respect a great deal of 
suffering was inflicted on the Russian people by the Brest “Unia”?? 
(1596) within the boundary of the Polish-Lithuanian state. 

The Orthodox population was compelled to accept Latinism, the 
Orthodox churches were turned into Catholic churches, the Orthodox 
bishops were made to resign from their sees, and catholic dioceses 
were organized. [...] 

Papism and the existence of national churches are mutually exclu- 
sive. From this we see that the Roman curia throughout its historical 
existence has always participated and still participates in all political 
intrigues against the Slavs, and especially against Russia. 

In the thirteenth century the popes endeavored with extreme in- 
sistence to persuade Russia to accept Latinism. When persuasion was 
ineffective the Roman popes endeavored by armed force to make the 
Russians renounce Orthodoxy. [...] 


28. Uniate churches—an attempt by the Roman Catholic church to win and 
retain Orthodox converts in Eastern regions by allowing them to maintain the 
outward forms of Orthodoxy while professing allegiance to the pope and to 
Roman Catholic doctrine. Such members of “Uniate churches” (a name refer- 
ring to union with Rome) recognize the authority of the Roman pontiff and 
subscribe to Roman Catholic teaching, yet conduct services in which the aes- 
thetics and the liturgy closely mirror those of Eastern Orthodox churches. 
Uniate churches are especially prominent in Ukraine and in Poland, namely, in 
those areas alternately controlled over the centuries by Catholic Poland and 
Orthodox Russia. See section “Byzantine Rite Catholics” in Part HI of Essential 
Texts. 

29. Brest “Unia’—the treaty of 1596 creating Uniate churches, signed at 
Brest-Litovsk. 
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Finally, from the content of concordats,*” of various papal encyc- 
licals, of broadcast appeals, and of publications, one sees that the Vat- 
ican instigated two world wars. [...] 

But the Vatican was still more active in the instigation of the Sec- 
ond World War. Everyone knows the part it played in the organization 
of the crusades against the USSR. 

The link between the Vatican and Italian-German fascism is 
widely known. The connection between Pius XI and XII?! and Mus- 
solini** and Hitler is an indisputable historical fact. Pius XI was very 
generous in praise and high commendation of Mussolini, whom he 
publicly called “a man sent by Providence.” 

On the eve of the complete and final defeat of Hitler and Hitler- 
ism, the Vatican attempted to save them from just retribution. 

And so to the faithful Catholics it is clear that the activity of the 
Vatican bears quite an anti-Christian character. At the present time the 
Vatican, in conjunction with the president of the USA, Truman, strives 
in every way to hinder the projects of peace of the Soviet Union in the 
United Nations. [...] 

The Vatican is the residence of the vicar of Christ and at the same 
time the Vatican does not love our Lord Jesus Christ. There is no 
Christ in the Vatican. The Vatican loves a world with America at its 
head. [...] 

The Vatican “by right” is considered one of the biggest monopo- 
lies in the world, the owner of fabulous wealth. [...] In its vast eco- 
nomic policies the Vatican collaborates on an ever-increasing scale with 
the big American monopolies, with which the Vatican is bound by 
mutual interests—especially in the effort to win new positions in Latin 
America. This does not deter the Vatican, and it does not hinder the 
numerous groups of monopolists in the USA from being interested in 
China and in other countries of Asia. 

In its capitalist activity the Vatican is guided by the principle 
“Money does not smell.” Therefore it willingly collaborates with finan- 
ciers and even with Protestants. One prominent representative of the 


30. concordats—an agreement or treaty that the Roman church strikes with 
another state. 

31. Pius XI and XIJ]—Popes Pius XI (1922-1939) and Pius XII (1939-1958). 

32. Mussolini—Benito Mussolini, the fascist dictator (1922-1943) who 
aligned Italy with Nazi Germany during the Second World War. 
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“House of Morgan’ lately declared: “We are proud of our close col- 
laboration with the Vatican.” This statement is all the more under- 
standable considering that the U.S. president’s private representative to 
the Vatican—Taylor** (a Protestant)—is connected to the Morgan 
Bank. [...] According to several American diplomats, Americans do not 
undertake any important political acts without consulting the Vatican 
(and vice versa). During the war the Vatican—this “power standing 
above nations”—trendered valuable services exclusively to American 
diplomacy, which have been rewarded, not only by the new favors 
granted to the Catholic Church in the Western hemisphere, but also with 
bundles of profitable shares from big American companies. 

The Orthodox Church during its whole history of almost twenty 
centuries never violated the commandment of Christ to love one’s 
neighbor and one’s fatherland. It never called for and instigated bloody 
international wars. The highest church hierarchy of the Orthodox 
Church never, for motives of love of power and self-interest, sacrificed 
its experience of many centuries and lent high moral authority to the 
political intrigue of different parties. 

The Orthodox Church never betrayed the interests of its country. 
Not one of the existing Orthodox churches ever solicited civil power 
for itself, or ever implemented policy independent of its nation’s policy; 
it always experienced sorrow and joy, glory and humiliation, along with 
the peoples of its country. 

The Orthodox Church can be rightly called the mother and 
teacher of its spiritual children because it is irreproachable and true to 
the precepts of Christ, and because its activity is in accord with the 
conscience of the people as a whole. [...] 

It is true that until now the Orthodox churches lacked an orga- 
nized shape. Until now we have not had a unifying center, and to some 
extent this fact weakened the moral authority of the Orthodox 
churches. But the recent attempt to “Americanize” the ecumenical 
patriarchate of Constantinople points strongly to the necessity of co- 
ordinating the whole strength of the Orthodox autocephalous church- 
es. [...] 

It is therefore necessary for representatives of the autocephalous 
Orthodox churches—with their soborny wisdom, and with the willing 





33. House of Morgan—the J. P. Morgan banking dynasty in the United States. 
34. Taylor—Myron Charles Taylor, who served as U.S. emissary to the Vati- 
can from 1939 until 1950. 
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cooperation of the Holy Spirit—to find ways to coordinate efforts 
among the autocephalous churches to struggle against papism. [...] 
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39.3 Florovsky on Historical Commonalities 
(1950) 


Georges Florovsky, “The Eastern Orthodox Church and the Ecumenical 
Movement,” Theology Today 7, no. 1 (1950): 68-79. Public domain. 


Georges Florovsky wrote the following article in 1950, after the enthusiastic 
hopes for the reunion of the Christian churches—so ardent during the 1920s 
and 1930s—gave way to more modest talk of cooperation and loose federation 
among Christian confessions. Here Florovsky notes the continued and seem- 
ingly intractable divisions within Christendom, yet he reiterates his hope for 
reunion at some point in the future. Eastern Orthodoxy’s sense of the church 
as inherently incompatible with division emerges powerfully in this text. 


This essay constitutes an ardent plea that East and West re- 
member their “common ground” in Hellenic (Greek) antiquity, 
and it reflects Florovsky’s consistent advocacy for a return to the 
work of the church fathers. He and Bulgakov differed signifi- 
cantly in this respect. Both were enamored of Western philo- 
sophical trends in their youth, particularly German idealism and 
the work of George Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel. But Florovsky 
came to reject French romanticism and German idealism deci- 
sively, turning his attention squarely back to patristic literature. 
Bulgakov certainly admired the early church fathers, but he also 
remained influenced by trends in Western philosophical thought. 
Although he and Florovsky remained good friends throughout 
their lives, Florovsky sharply criticized Bulgakov for (to Flo- 
rovsky’s mind) Bulgakov’s insufficient attention to Orthodoxy’s 
roots and his fascination with the new. 


[...] We dread a universal perspective even in the church universal. 
We ate preoccupied with our domestic traditions and moods of feeling 
and thinking. We are hopelessly provincial in our Christian convictions. 
Our Christian horizon is utterly narrow and limited. And usually we 
simply refuse to go beyond the boundaries of our local and inherited 
traditions and customs. The unity of the Christian mind was lost long 
before communion was broken. The schism was first consummated in 
minds before it was enacted in practice in the realm of rule and admin- 
istration. This was the basic misfortune of Christian history. Yet, even 
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divided Christianity is still one Christianity, at least in aspiration. What 
is or would be suicidal is precisely to be satisfied with the schismatic 
state of affairs and to invent excuses for local or “provincial” prefer- 
ences. It is here that the ecumenical problem arises and the ecumenical 
movement begins. 

We shall confine ourselves to one particular aspect of that vast 
problem. And first of all, we have to face the split between the Greek 
and the Latin mind, in the early ages of the church. Of course, this 
split was never complete or absolute, yet its impact on the whole des- 
tiny of Christianity was enormous. Somebody has wittily remarked that 
language is given to man as a means of communication, but it is used 
rather as a means of isolation. [...] 

[The Greek Bible] provided a common ground for Christian 
preaching, nay, the common language, ie., a set of categories and 
terms. [...] In a sense, Greek is still the common language of the whole 
of Christendom, and indeed the on/y common language, and everybody 
is bound to refer to the Greek Testament as to the original, even when 
we detect a Jewish background and a Jewish mind behind the Greek 
idiom. Moreover, for centuries the undivided church was thinking in 
Greek, even when she spoke various tongues. As [a] matter of fact, 
Greek was used in the West too, even at Rome, as the language of 
worship and preaching, possibly until the middle of the third century, 
if not later. The church of Rome was Latinized only gradually, and 
only with St. Augustine and St. Jerome did Latin really become the 
language of great Christian literature and thought. Yet even Augustine 
and Jerome were Hellenistic in mind, though Augustine’s Greek was 
rather poor and deficient. 

Let us keep in mind our true question: we are concerned now not 
with difference but with isolation. The tragedy comes when people 
forget that they “belong together” and lose the wider perspective. The 
East and the West were different from the outset. Yet the feeling of a 
universal fellowship was strong. Eastern Christians felt themselves 
quite at home in the West and Western in the East. The disruption 
comes later. Already in the time of Augustine, Greek was not studied 
in the West, although his immediate predecessor at the see of Hippo, 
Valerius, was a Greek and did not know any Latin. The rise of Lat- 
in-thinking Christianity in the West has been overlooked, or perhaps 
contemptuously ignored, in the East. In the East they took little notice 
of the rising “Latin Christianity” and did not care for translations. Very 
little of Augustine was ever translated into Greek. [...] 
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While the West was lapsing into its dark ages, the East was still 
going on in spite of all external disasters and inner troubles. The final 
collapse of Byzantine Christianity came many centuries later, when the 
West had already recovered, or perhaps was already on the eve of its 
own autumn. This mental divorce of the East and the West was never 
complete. The common ground was never lost. What really happened 
was much worse. It was forgotten that there was a common ground. And very 
often what was in fact common was mistaken for something peculiar 
and distinctive. A custom was developed in the West to treat even the 
Greek fathers as exotic Orientals. The Reformation did not change this 
attitude of suspicion and ignorance. The total outcome of this age-long 
estrangement was the inability, on both sides of the cultural schism, to 
ascertain even the existing agreements, and the tendency to exaggerate 
all the distinctive marks. [...] 

By no means am I going to suggest that there was no difference 
between the East and the West. But surely not every difference and 
not even every disagreement is, or should be, a lawful and sufficient 
reason for divorce. There is no reason to believe that these differences 
or varieties are ultimately irreconcilable and cannot or should not be 
integrated or rather re-integrated into the fullness of the catholic mind. 
Possibly this reintegration has not yet been conscientiously attempted. 
I am pleading now that such a task should be urgently undertaken. We 
have to examine the existing tensions and divergences with a prospec- 
tive synthesis in view. I mean exactly what I say: a synthesis and inte- 
gration, and not just a toleration of the existing varieties or particular 
views. No ultimate synthesis is possible in history but still there is a 
measure of integration for every age. Our fault is precisely that we are 
behind the time, behind our own time. We have to recognize the 
common ground that existed a long time ago. This seems to be the 
most imposing ecumenical task. [...] 

By her witness the Eastern church does not impose her own 
claims but rather reminds all Christians of their common heritage and 
of their common background. There is a sort of an ecumenical chal- 
lenge implied in the witness of the Eastern church. This is her most 
distinctive and peculiar contribution. We may differ widely in our atti- 
tude toward Christian antiquity, but we cannot easily deny that there is 
a problem and a challenge in the witness of the undivided church of 
Christ. I do not mean uniformity, but rather a fellowship of convic- 
tions. And since the common ground and common mind have been 
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lost and we have to regain or rediscover them in our concrete and ex- 
istential situation, it is to be primarily a fellowship of search. 

In one sense, the Eastern church is a survival of ancient Christian- 
ity as it has been shaped in the age of the ecumenical councils and of 
the holy fathers. The Eastern church stands exactly for the patristic 
tradition. Surely it was, and must be, the common tradition both of the 
East and the West, and here resides its primary importance and its 
uniting power. [...] The Orthodox Church of the East has been 
speaking for centuries the same old idiom of the fathers, has kept and 
cherished it as her true mother tongue, and for that reason is perhaps 
better equipped for its adequate interpretation than anyone who would 
merely learn a foreign tongue in order to interpret ancient texts with 
some respectable dictionary in his hands. A native’s command of his 
own language is ever the safest because it is spontaneous. The Eastern 
church is still speaking patristic Greek, a Greek that was in fact the only 
theological language of the church universal for at least a thousand years, 
and she has been doing it faithfully for ages, at least in her worship, in 
the devotional and spiritual life of the faithful. [...] 

[...] The ancient tradition was kept in spite of pressure from abroad 
and not by inertia only. These contacts were often rather unhappy. Yet 
in this school of historical trial and conflict, the Eastern church had to 
learn, and to a large extent did learn, to respond to modern challenges 
and problems out of the continuous experience in which the old and the 
new are merged into a living whole. By no means am I going to suggest 
that all problems have been happily solved and all tensions smoothed or 
removed. On the contrary, we are just in the midst of an acute tension 
and conflict. So was the church in the glorious age of the ecumenical 
councils. [...] 

It is precisely at this point that the main objection arises. When we 
recall the old tradition, the witness of Christian antiquity, are we not 
doing precisely what we are ourselves condemning and disavowing? 
Are we not simply imposing an obsolete mentality of bygone ages? It is 
true, indeed, that the fathers both Greek and Latin were interpreting 
the apostolic message, the original good news, in Greek categories, and 
the influence of Hellenic or Hellenistic philosophy on their conception 
can be easily detected. This is, as it has been already for a long time, 
the main objection against their authority. Yet the real question is 
whether we can regard this “Hellenistic phase” of Christian theology, if 
we are to admit the phrase, merely as an unhappy historical accident, 
and whether after all we can ever really get away from these “Greek 
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categories.” We have to realize that, as a matter of fact, Christian Hel- 
lenism was never a peculiarly Eastern phenomenon. Hellenism is the 
common basis and background of all Christian civilization. It is simply 
incorporated into our Christian existence, whether we like it or not. 
One cannot easily undo the whole of history once it has happened, nor 
is there any reason to long for that. [...] For, indeed, Christianity is not 
just an abstract and “general” message that could be divorced or de- 
tached from its historical context, an “eternal” truth that could be 
formulated in some super-historical propositions. Christianity is history 
by its very essence. It is a proclamation and an interpretation of certain 
concrete historical events. And the first and immediate witness to these 
events, the only witness by which our beliefs and convictions stand and 
are proved, has been given in a very definite and “particular” language. 
[..] 

Let us be historical in all realms of our Christian existence. Now 
for many of us, historicity means relativity. But it is a very narrow and 
particular approach, and I doubt most seriously whether it is a true 
biblical or scriptural approach. The sacred history of salvation does not 
consist of mere happenings that pass away and are irrelevant as such, 
but of events that stay forever. The history of salvation is still going on, 
is still enacted in the redeemed community, in the church of God. [...] 

In order to convey and to interpret accurately the message of the 
Bible in a new idiom and to a new people, we have to have an ade- 
quate command of the original biblical language. In order to interpret 
Christian dogma and to render it in a modern tongue, we must com- 
mand the original language, in which it has been first uttered. Unless 
we can do so, we would always be poor interpreters. [...] 

Is this suggestion that we learn the idiom of the ancient church 
really ridiculous? Are there not in our time many who endeavor to 
learn the language of the great reformers, to rediscover and regain it as 
their mother tongue, and to use it, in the modern environment, for 
preaching and theological thinking? In fact there are not a few who do 
really speak the idiom of Luther and Calvin* in our day, and do not 


35. Calin—John Calvin (1509-1564), the French theologian generally 
acknowledged as the second-most-important figure in the Reformation after 
Martin Luther. Calvin is known for his work in systematizing Protestant doc- 
trine, for his commitment to the doctrine of predestination, and for founding a 
theocratic government in Geneva, Switzerland. 
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mind being out of date for that. Just as there are many in the church of 
Rome who use the idiom of St. Thomas.*° [...] 

On the other hand, the church in the East has also to enlarge her 
vision and to meet the churches of the West in a fellowship of com- 
mon search. As [a] matter of fact this meeting has been taking place 
already for centuries. It is simply historically untrue that the Christian 
East is meeting the Christian West for the first time in our day. It has 
been in contact with Western theology for quite some time. Lutheran 
and Reformed textbooks of theology were in common use in Russian 
seminaries in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and the Western 
original can be often detected behind the works of Orthodox theolo- 
gians themselves. They had themselves to relearn the dialects of the 
fathers in recent times. [...] 

It is perhaps but natural that after so many centuries of divorce 
and estrangement, of conflict and competition, one is inclined to take 
sides. The major danger and temptation of our present epoch is that 
Westerners will possibly overemphasize and exaggerate their Western 
peculiarity, acting as representatives of the Western tradition only. 
Surely Eastern people are in the danger of doing just the same. This 
attitude is not, of course, a safe and promising ground for meeting or 
the true reintegration of distorted tradition. Yet it is just this reintegra- 
tion that is, in my belief, the impending duty and the major task of 
Christianity today. No synthesis or reconciliation can ever be achieved 
simply by arithmetical operations, either by subtraction of all distinc- 
tions or by addition of all differences. Synthesis is neither a common 
denominator nor a sum total. 

It is my personal conviction, or, if you prefer, my private opinion, 
that the real reintegration of Christian tradition should be sought in a 
neo-patristic synthesis. The first step to be taken is that we should be 
able to read and study the fathers not merely as historical documents, 
as links of a “venerable” but obsolete “tradition,” as pieces of antiquity, 
but as living masters from whom we may receive the message of life 
and truth. If I am not mistaken it is just this that is going on in our 
days in the large field of theological research. The fact that many tre- 
cent theologians are going back to the school of the fathers, even if 
they find it hard to walk in their steps, is the greatest ecumenical 
promise of our age. 





36. idiom of St. Thomas—the scholastic, academic language of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (1225-1274). 
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I have been moving deliberately in this paper along general lines 
and have not mentioned any particular topics or doctrinal points. My 
first purpose was to explain the ultimate meaning of the meeting of the 
West and the East, which is taking place, or may take place, within the 
contemporary ecumenical movement. Once more, it is not merely a 
geographical reintegration, but precisely a rediscovery of the common 
past and of the common ground. Nor do I suggest that the synthesis 
has been already achieved or could be achieved speedily or soon. Cer- 
tainly it will not be accomplished in our lifetime. Yet the process has 
already begun. We are not allowed to dream glorious dreams and to 
indulge in glorious visions. The prospect is rather unusually dark. In 
our private life, night is the time for peace and rest. But on the larger 
scale, historic nights, the periods of doom, are just the high time to 
watch and work. 
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39.4 Justin Popovich on Europe and Ecumenism 
(1974) 


Justin Popovich, “Humanistic Ecumenism,” in Orthodox Faith and Life in Christ, 
trans. Asterios Gerostergios et. al. (Belmont, MA: Institute for Byzantine and 
Modern Greek Studies, 1994), 169-196. Used by permission of Asterios 
Gerostergios. 


Justin Popovich was perhaps the best-known Serbian theo- 
logian of the twentieth century. 





Figure 210. Justin Popovich, n.d. 


The Serbian church—much like the Serbian state—has long 
cultivated ties with Russia, and it frequently identifies itself with 
more conservative elements of the Russian church. Popovich’s 
essay below attacks Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, human- 
ism, modernity, scholasticism, the ecumenical movement, and 
Western Europe in general. It evidences a nationalistic and xen- 
ophobic strain in Serbian Orthodoxy, which many scholars at- 
tribute to Serbia’s centuries of subjugation to the Ottoman Turks, 
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and, later, to the Austrian Empire. The Serb theologian and 
bishop, Nikolai Velimirovic, for example, once claimed the Serbs 
suffered even mote than Christ, because the Serbs were crucified 
for five centuries, whereas Christ hung on the cross at Golgotha 
for only one day. 


Ecumenism is the common name for the pseudo-Christianity of 
the pseudo-churches of Western Europe. It contains the heart of Eu- 
ropean humanism, with papism as its head. All of pseudo-Christianity, 
all of those pseudo-churches, are nothing more than one heresy after 
another. Their common evangelical name is pan-heresy. Why? Because 
through the course of history various heresies denied or deformed 
certain aspects of the God-man and Lord Jesus Christ; these European 
heresies remove him altogether and put European man in [Jesus’s] 
place. In this there is no essential difference between papism, Protes- 
tantism, ecumenism, and other heresies, whose name is “Legion.’’’ 
fess] 

Protestantism? It is the loyal child of papism. It went from one 
heresy to another over the centuries because of its rationalistic scho- 
lasticism, and it is continually drowning in the various poisons of its 
heretical errors. In addition, papal haughtiness and “infallible” fool- 
ishness reign absolutely within it, ruining the souls of its faithful. First 
of all each Protestant is an independent pope when it comes to mat- 
ters of faith. This always leads from one spiritual death to another; and 
there is no end to this “dying” since a person can suffer countless 
spiritual deaths in a lifetime. 


37. whose name is “Legion’—see Mark 5:1—9: “They came to the other side of 
the lake, to the country of the Gerasenes. And when [Jesus] had stepped out of 
the boat, immediately a man out of the tombs with an unclean spirit met him. 
He lived among the tombs; and no one could restrain him anymore, even with 
a chain; for he had often been restrained with shackles and chains, but the 
chains he wrenched apart, and the shackles he broke in pieces; and no one had 
the strength to subdue him. Night and day among the tombs and on the 
mountains he was always howling and bruising himself with stones. When he 
saw Jesus from a distance, he ran and bowed down before him; and he shout- 
ed at the top of his voice, “What have you to do with me, Jesus, Son of the most 
high God? I adjure you by God, do not torment me.’ For [Jesus] had said to him, 
‘Come out of the man, you unclean spirit!’ Then Jesus asked him, “What is your 
name?’ He replied, ‘My name is Legion; for we are many.”’ (NRSV) 
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Since this is the way things are, there is no way out of this impasse, 
for the papist-Protestant ecumenism with its pseudo-church and its 
pseudo-Christianity, without wholehearted repentance before the 
God-man Christ and his Orthodox catholic church. Repentance is the 
remedy for every sin, the medicine given to man by the only friend of 
man—Christ. 

Without repentance and admittance into the true church of Christ, 
it is unthinkable and unnatural to speak about unification of “the 
churches,” about the dialogue of love, about intercommunion ** 
(which is to say, the common cup). [...] 

[...] The naked moralistic, minimalistic, and humanistic pacifism of 
contemporary ecumenists does only one thing: it brings to light their 
diseased humanistic roots, which is to say, their sick philosophy and 
feeble morality “according to the human tradition” (Colossians 2:8). 
They reveal the crisis of their humanistic faith, as well as their pre- 
sumptuous insensibility for the history of the church, i.e., for its apos- 
tolic and catholic continuation in truth and in grace. [...] 

[...] In Orthodox teaching about the church and the sacraments, 
the single most unique mystery is the church itself, the body of the 
God-man Christ, so that [the church] is the only source and content of 
all divine sacraments. Outside of this theanthropic*? and inclusive 
mystery of the church—the pan-mystery itself—there are no and 
cannot be any “mysteries’”;*” therefore, there can be no intercom- 
munion of mysteries. Consequently we can only speak about mysteries 
within the context of this unique pan-mystery, which is the church. 
This is because the Orthodox Church—as the body of Christ—is the 
source and the foundation of the sacraments and not the other way 
around. The mysteries, or sacraments, cannot be elevated above the 
church, or examined outside the body of the church. 

[...] [T]he Orthodox Church does not recognize the existence of 
other mysteries or sacraments outside of itself, nor does it recognize 
them as being mysteries, and one cannot receive the sacraments until 
one comes away from the heretical “churches” (i.e., the pseu- 
do-chutches) through repentance before the Orthodox Church of 





38. intercommunion—memberts of different confessions participating together 
in a common eucharistic service. 

39. theanthropic—having the nature of both God and man: being at once 
human and divine. 

40. mysteries—sacraments. 
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Christ. Until then one remains outside the church, un-united with it 
through repentance, remaining—as far as the church is concerned—a 
heretic and consequently outside the saving Communion. “[W]hat 
fellowship has righteousness with unrighteousness and what com- 
munion has light with darkness?” (Second Corinthians 6:14) [...] 

The forty-fifth canon of the apostles thunders: “Let any bishop or 
presbyter or deacon who merely joins in prayer with heretics be sus- 
pended, but if someone has permitted them to perform any service as 
clergyman, let him be deposed.” Isn’t this canon obvious? Even to a 
gnat? 

The sixty-fifth canon of the apostles directs: “If a clergyman, or 
layman, enter a synagogue of the Jews or [a gathering of] heretics to 
pray, let him be both deposed and excommunicated”—this is clear 
enough even to the most primitive mind. [...] 

Theodore the Studite—that fearless confessor of theanthropic 
Orthodox truths—proclaims to all the people of the world: “To re- 
ceive Communion from a heretic or one who evidently corrupts it 
before a strange god makes one familiar with the devil.” According to 
the same, the bread of the heretics is not “the body of Christ.” Con- 
sequently, “As the divine bread of the Orthodox is received, the par- 
ticipants became one body, in the same way heretical Communion 
accomplishes the same thing for those who partake of it, making them 
one body that is against Christ.” In addition, Communion from here- 
tics is not the common bread, but poison that harms the body and 
darkens and blackens the soul. [...] 

But you might ask: Will it be possible for this generation, this 
most erring, deluded generation in the history of man, to return to 
honesty and the truth? Can it? Would that the Christ they despise let 
this happen as soon as possible. But when will it happen? 

It is only going to happen when our Western brothers start writ- 
ing books glorifying Christ our God, and when their thousands of 
newspapers print praises of Christian virtues and Christian good works, 
instead of writing about crimes and blasphemies against the divine 
majesty and about the commerce of vile instincts. When this trans- 
formation takes place, then Western heretical humanity will be 
cleansed, and it will smell sweetly of heavenly incense. 

Then we Orthodox Christians will rejoice because we will receive 
our returning brothers. 
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And pagan people will love Christ and will ask to become his 
children because the Christian people will no longer hinder them from 
becoming Christ’s children. 

And wickedness will not exist among people, nor wars between 
the nations, but the peace of Christ, which is beyond the ability of the 
mind to comprehend. [...] 

[The Serbian bishop, Nikolai‘! asks]: What is Europe? 

It is the desire and the longing for power and pleasure and 
knowledge. All of this is human: first, human desire and longing, and 
second, human knowledge. And the two are personified by the pope 
and Luther. What, then, is Europe? Europe is the pope and Luther, 
human desire to the extreme and human knowledge to the extreme. 
The European pope is the human desire for authority. The European 
Luther is the obstinate decision of man that everything must be ex- 
plained by the mind [...] This is Europe in a nutshell, ontologically and 
historically. The one means the surrender of mankind into the fire and 
the other means surrender of mankind into the water. And both mean 
the separation of man from God, because the one means the rejection 
of faith and the other the rejection of the church of Christ. For the spirit 
of evil has been working in this way on the body or Europe for a few 
centuries now. And who can expel this evil spirit from Europe? No one, 
except the one whose name has been marked in red in the history of the 
human race as the only one who expels demons from people. You 
already know who I mean. I mean the Lord Jesus Christ, the Messiah 
and savior of the world, who was born of the Virgin, killed by the Jews, 
resurrected by God, witnessed by the centuries, justified by Heaven, 
glorified by the angels, confessed by the saints, and accepted by our 
forefathers. 

As long as Europe followed Christ as “the sun of righteousness,” 
and his apostles, martyrs, saints, and the countless righteous people 
and others who pleased him, Europe was like a square, illuminated by 
hundreds and thousands of candles, large and small, burning brightly. 
When human desire, however, and human wisdom blew as two strong 
winds, the candles were blown out and a darkness descended like the 
darkness of the subterranean passages where moles live. 

According to human desite, every nation and every person seeks 
power, pleasure, and glory, imitating the pope of Rome. According to 





41. Bishop Nikolai—the nationalistic Serbian bishop of Achrida and Zitsa (d. 
1956), whom Popovich greatly admired. 
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human wisdom, every nation and every person finds that he or she is 
wiser than everyone else and that he or she deserves all earthly things. 
How then can there not be wars between people and nations? How 
then can there not be foolishness and wildness in people? How then 
can there not be sicknesses and terrible diseases, drought and floods, 
insurrections and wars? For just as pus has to seep out of a pus-filled 
wound, and a stench has to emerge from a place filled with filth, this 
has to happen. 

Papism employs politics because this is the only way it can get 
power. Lutheranism uses philosophy and science because it believes 
this is the only way to obtain wisdom. And so desire declared war 
against knowledge, and knowledge against desire. ‘This is the new tow- 
et of Babel; this is Europe. In our time, however, there emerged a new 
generation of European man, a generation that through atheism mar- 
ried desire to knowledge, and rejected both the pope and Luther. Now 
desire is not hidden nor wisdom praised. Human desire and human 
wisdom ate joined in our times and thus a marriage has taken place 
that is neither Roman Catholic nor Lutheran, but obviously and pub- 
licly satanic. Today’s Europe is neither papist nor Lutheran. It is above 
and outside both. It is totally earthly, lacking any desire to ascend to 
Heaven, either by bearing the pope’s passport of infallibility, or by the 
ladder of Protestant wisdom. It totally denies the journey from this 
world. It wants to stay here. It wants the grave as its cradle. It does not 
know about the other world. It doesn’t smell the heavenly fragrance. It 
does not see the angels and the saints in its dreams. It does not want 
to hear about the Theofokos.*? Debauchery makes it hate virginity. The 
whole square that is Europe is sunk now in darkness. All of the can- 
dles are extinguished. O! The awful darkness! Brother plunges the 
sword into his brother’s breast, thinking that he is the enemy. Fathers 
reject their sons, sons their fathers. And the wolf is a far more loyal 
friend to man than man is. [...] 

[...] When Bonaparte* laughed in front of the holy churches of 
the Kremlin,44 when Pius*> was declared infallible, and when Nie- 


42. Theotokos—iiterally the “God-bearer’; the Virgin Mary as the Mother of 
God. 

43. Bonaparte—Napoleon Bonaparte, the French emperor who invaded Rus- 
sia in 1812. 

44. churches of the Kremlin—the churches in the Moscow Kremlin, Moscow’s 
walled, inner city. 
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tzsche*® publicly announced his worship of the Antichrist,4’ then the 
sun darkened in the sky. And if there were a thousand suns they would 
all have been darkened for shame and sorrow because of this amazing 
thing that the world has never seen before: an atheist king, an atheist 
pontifex,** and an atheist philosopher. In Nero’s” time at least the 
philosopher was not an atheist. However, the eighteenth century was 
the century of Pilate: he condemned Christ to death. The nineteenth 
century was the century of Caiaphas:°° he crucified Christ. The twen- 
tieth century is the century of the council composed of the baptized 
and unbaptized Judases. This council declared that Christ was dead 
forever and that he was not resurrected. And then, if you can believe it, 
my brothers, there came unheard-of scourges upon European human- 
ity, lashings to the marrow of its bones, by insurrections and wars. 

Who is the victor then, if it is not the kaiser,>*! the pontifex, and 
the philosopher of the Europe that rejected Christianity? The winner 
is the Balkan peasant and the Russian muzbik,>? according to the word 
of Christ: “for the least among you is the greatest” (Luke 9:48). Who 
was the most unknown, meaningless, and least person of the nine- 
teenth century, the century of the great Napoleon, of the infallible Pius, 
and of the unapproachable Nietzsche? Who, if it was not the Russian 
muzhik, the pilgrim “to the holy places,’ and the Balkan peasant 
fighting against the crescent,*’ the liberator of the Balkans? 

A satanic plain of battle, a satanic clergy, and satanic wis- 
dom—this is what the kaiser, the pope, and the philosopher of the 
nineteenth century were. The Orthodox peasant of the Balkans pre- 





45. Pins—Pius IX (1846-1878), the pope who promulgated the doctrine of 
papal infallibility in 1870. 

46. Nietzsche—Frederick Nietzsche (1844-1900), the nihilistic German phi- 
losopher who declared that “God is dead.” 

47. anti-Christ—here Popovich references Nietzsche’s work, Der Antichrist. 

48. pontifex—a member of the council of priests in ancient Rome. 

49. Nero—the sadistic and possibly insane Roman emperor (54-68) who 
persecuted Christians. 

50. Caiaphas—Matthew 26:57-68 porttays Caiaphas, the Jewish high priest, 
as searching for false evidence with which to frame Jesus. 

51. kaiser—German for “king”: the title applied to German kings until 
Germany’s defeat in the First World War. 

52. muxhik—a Russian peasant. 

53. crescent—a teference to Islam (symbolized by the crescent) and the East- 
ern churches’ desire to free the Balkans from Islamic Ottoman rule. 
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sents the complete antithesis of these. [...] The words of the prayer of 
our Lord and savior Jesus Christ refer to these peasants: “I thank you, 
Father, Lord of Heaven and earth, because you have hidden these 
things from the wise and intelligent and have revealed them to infants” 
(Matthew 11:25). And what did God reveal to these simple peasants? He 
revealed bravery, the heavenly light, and divine wisdom. In other words, 
he revealed all that was opposed to the Western kaiser, pope, and phi- 
losopher; it was like night and day. [...] 

With tears in his eyes, Christ says [to Europe]: 

Behold now I am leaving, but you will see. You have left God’s 
road and you are following Satan’s. Blessings and happiness have been 
taken away from you. Yourt life is in my hands because I was crucified 
for you. And yet in spite of all this I will not punish you, but your own 
sins and your apostasy from me—your savior—will punish you. I re- 
vealed the love of my Father to everyone, and I wanted to save all of 
you with love. 

Europe then says: 

Love? Our agenda only includes a hardy and manly hatred for 
everyone who disagrees with us. Your love is only a fable. We have 
raised up a flag in place of this fable, a flag of ethnicity, of internation- 
alism, of the state, of progress, of evolution, of trans-oceanism, and of 
cultism. Our salvation is found in these, so get away from us. [...] 

The new, pagan Europe does not boast of any deity greater than 
itself. It boasts about its wisdom, its riches, its power. Like a puffed-up 
balloon about to explode, it makes Africans and Asians laugh with its 
boasting; it is like a ripe rumor ready to open and fill the universe with 
its stench. This is today’s anti-Christian Europe: the white demoniza- 
tion. 

Europe lives in the vile cycle of inventions. Whenever someone 
comes up with a new one, they declare him a genius. [...] The inven- 
tions of Europe ate numerous, almost countless. Yet none of these 
inventions makes man any better, more honest, or enlightened. And not 
one single spiritual or moral invention has appeared in Europe in the 
last thousand years—only material inventions. And these inventions 
have brought humanity to the brink of destruction, to spiritual darkness, 
and to a dismal devastation without precedent in Christian history. We 
do not know for sure if Europe—with all of its inventions—turned 
away from Christ because of its own ill will or because of the ill will of 
others. 
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When the telescope was invented so that far-off stars could be 
seen, the European scholars studied them at the expense of the Bible 
of Christ. 

When the microscope was invented, they again laughed at Christ. 

When the train, the steam engine, the telegraph, and telephone 
were invented, the air resounded with the self-boasting of the Euro- 
pean at the expense of God and his Christ. 

When engines were invented for traveling across the seas, for fly- 
ing in the air, for communicating from great distances, Christ appeared 
as useless and as old-fashioned to Europe as an Egyptian mummy. 
However, Europe has used all of its inventions suicidally in the last 
two hundred years: for world wars, for crime, for hatred, for destruc- 
tion, for deceit, for extortion, for the desecration of what is holy and 
sacred to the people, for lies, dishonesty, debauchery, and atheism 
throughout the world. And so Europe does not actually fool anyone 
but itself. [...] 
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e conclude a long and often-difficult collection of 
texts on a lighthearted note, with a piece of absurdist 
humor. 
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40.1 Ian Frazier, “In My Defense” (2011) 


Ian Frazier, “In My Defense,” New Yorker (7 March 2011): 36-37. Originally 
appeared in The New Yorker. Copyright © 2011 by Ian Frazier, used by permis- 
sion of The Wylie Agency LLC. 


In the following piece, Ian Frazier, a humorist and staff 
writer at the New Yorker, imagines an earnest scoutmaster from 
Boy Scout Troop 345 in Seattle, Washington, becoming confused 
by the patristic debates of the 300s and 400s. One could read this 
piece as a serious critique—veiled by silliness—of any number 
of issues: patrology, heresiology, zealotry, biblical criticism, and 
even religion itself. As such, it could reside comfortably in sec- 
tion 32, with its focus on critiques of Orthodox and Christian 
dogma. 

But one could also read Frazier’s piece as something simpler: 
a willfully dotty piece of nonsense, an insouciant romp. We leave 
the reader to decide. 


As your now former scoutmaster, I hope all the members of 
Troop 345 and your moms and dads will put up with one last e-mail 
from me. Since the Chief Seattle Council reviewed my case and hand- 
ed down its decision that I was unfit to command Troop 345, I have 
been going over and over this whole business in my mind. Some of 
you are of the opinion that my e-mails were what got me in trouble in 
the first place. You may be right. But whatever I said, I said from the 
heart, and that’s how I’m speaking to you today. 

When I filled out the application to serve as your scoutmaster, I 
answered honestly and fully in the section about religious beliefs and 
affiliations, affirming that I had a deep faith in a tripartite divini- 
ty—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. No problems there, as the Chief 
Seattle higher-ups assured me. Soon after, unfortunately, at about the 
time we were planning the light-bulb drive, I happened to stumble 
onto some old books in my uncle’s garage. While reading them, I be- 
came at first interested in, and then infected by, a pernicious false doc- 
trine known as the Nestorian heresy. 

I don’t know if many of you are familiar with the incorrect teach- 
ings of Bishop Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople, for which he 
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and his followers were condemned by the Council of Ephesus in 431. 
Don’t worry if you’re not, because the question of the double nature 
of the Son (divine and human, or divine or human), which Nestorius 
raised, is really neither here nor there. I’m just trying to convey what 
was in my head as we canvassed all of Bremerton pushing those light 
bulbs—of which we sold a ton, ’m happy to say, and raised almost 
eight hundred and seventy-five dollars in a single weekend! 

The danger of heresies, as I hope none of you will ever find out 
for yourselves, is that one leads to another. As my attraction to Nesto- 
rianism began to fade, I found myself strangely intrigued by the 
Petrobrusian heresy (anti-infant baptism, anti-sacraments), and from 
that I segued easily into the Pelagian heresy,'! tempting to me because 
of its bold rejection of the whole concept of original sin. Soon after 
my Pelagian period, I did a one-eighty and became a strict Augustini- 
an? (ie., not a heretic at all), but that didn’t last long, because then I 
was up to my ears in Patripassianism, a sneaky heresy that says the 
Father shared the Son’s earthly sufferings voluntarily. For a while there, 
I was going through heresies one or two a week—Arianism, Dualism, 
Quietism,* Socinianism,+ Anabaptism,> the Bogomil heresy,® Albi- 
gensianism’—nothing was too undoctrinal for me. Looking back, I 


1. Pelagian heresy—reference to a sect established by the Persian religious 
philosopher Mani (216-274), who believed in an age-old conflict between 
darkness and light. Mani’s thought combined elements of esoteric Christianity, 
Buddhism, and Persian Zoroastrianism.” 

2. Augustinian—member of a sect established by Jacobus Arminius (1560), 
whose teachings shared much with those of other Protestant sects, albeit with 
some differences on questions of free will and justification. 

3. Quietism—maystical philosophy that advocates finding peace by destroying 
the will; one finds “quietude” through the quiet contemplation of God. 

4. Socinianism—developed by Fausto Sozzini (1539-1604). A denial of the 
Trinity and Christ’s divinity, coupled with an affirmation of Christian scrip- 
tures. 

5. Anabaptism—a Protestant movement of the 1500s that endorsed baptism 
for adult believers only, that is, not for infants. The Amish and the Mennonites 
trace their origins to Anabaptists. 

6. Bogomil heresy—a gnostic assertion that God has two sons: Satan (bad) and 
Jesus (good). Bogomils rejected the church’s hierarchy. Surfaced in Macedonia 
in the 900s. 

7. Albigensianism—a gnostic sect in southern France during the 1100s and 
1200s that defined matter as evil and spirit alone as good. Advocated poverty. 
Exterminated during the Inquisition. 
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now regret these excesses. However, I will submit to all of you who 
love Troop 345 as I do that none of my spiritual wanderings or errors 
in those days affected my performance as your scoutmaster. 

If you were very observant, you might have noticed that I did 
make a few minor changes to my uniform as secret reminders to my- 
self of whatever heresy I was into at the time. For example, I moved 
my scoutmaster insignia patch from my right pocket to my left and 
sewed it on upside down to suggest a brief flirtation with Manichean- 
ism.® Similarly, I went from the standard, two-hole neckerchief slide 
to a hand-tooled three-hole model for obvious trinitarian reasons, and 
I affected gold shoulder cords, perhaps excessively, during my lapse 
into free grace Arminianism.? All harmless enough, I’m sure you'll 
agree. 

Some of the scouts and dads who attended my Know Your Knots 
master class at the Camp Shoshone Summer Jubilee later remarked 
that I had seemed distracted when I gave it, and I consider this a fair 
criticism. In my defense, right at that moment I was wrestling with 
Valentinian Gnosticism,’ a real bear of a heresy. Part of me still felt 
strongly that every scout should be able to tie a bowline knot around 
his waist in the dark with one hand. But if basic Gnostic teachings 
were to prove well founded, and all matter, and even creation itself, 
turned out to be essentially and irredeemably corrupt—well, part of 
me couldn’t help wondering, What’s the point? 

Here matters stood in the fall of last year, when my spiritual life 
underwent a drastic shock. A book came into my possession—and I 
won't say how, wishing to implicate no one but myself—entitled “God 
Is Not Great,” by Christopher Hitchens. I began reading it in awful 
fascination, frightened to continue but unable to look away. Page after 
page, I argued, I resisted; but the insidious, atheistical arguments drew 
me in. A few stubborn shreds of my belief still remained, when, on 
page 90, I came across these words: 


8. Manicheanism—a sect established by the Persian religious philosopher Ma- 
ni (216-274), who believed in an age-old conflict between darkness and light. 
Mani’s thought combined elements of esoteric Christianity, Buddhism, and 
Persian Zoroastrianism. 

9. Arminianism—a sect established by Jacobus Arminius (1560), whose 
teachings shared much with those of other Protestant sects, albeit with some 
differences on questions of free will and justification.” 
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How can it be proven in one paragraph that this book [the Bible] was 

written by ignorant men and not by any god? Because man is given 

“dominion” over all beasts, fowl and fish. But no dinosaurs or plesi- 

osauts or pterodactyls are specified, because the authors did not 

know of their existence. 

This hit me like a blow on the head. Yes, why ave there no dino- 
saurs in the Bible, if God wrote it? How could an all-knowing being 
leave out something so huge? That’s worse than a slipup; it smacks of 
carelessness—even ignorance, as Hitchens says. And if Adam and Eve 
actually did have “dominion,” why didn’t they ride around Eden on a 
dinosaur? Nothing adds up here. At first, grasping at straws, I told 
myself the omission might be the result of a copyist’s error in the 
Middle Ages. But that didn’t comfort me for long. Too many other 
really big things are left out also, like manatees, for example. Or what 
about elephant seals, the largest meat eaters on the planet, which can 
grow to more than six thousand pounds? 

Yet if God did not write the Bible (my own fevered thoughts con- 
tinued), he certainly did take credit for it. That is, God did not go out 
of his way to make it clear that he had ot written this book attributed 
to him. Quite simply, he appropriated work done by someone else. 
And, if that weren’t bad enough, he never even checked these scrip- 
tures to see if his ghostwriters got the facts halfway right. He did not 
appear in a vision to suggest they needed to add a dinosaur or some 
trilobites!® for realism. As I noticed with newly opened eyes all that 
was left out of this book, I had to admit an even more upsetting pos- 
sibility; not only did God not write or check the Bible; it’s quite likely 
that he did not even read the whole thing. I began to ask myself if I 
could believe in a God like that—one who plagiarized, and did it so 
sloppily and disrespectfully. I reached the painful conclusion that I 
could not. 

Now I was in a predicament. In just a week, Troop 345 was 
scheduled to begin its annual Frozen Turkey Roundup in conjunction 
with the outreach program at St. Barnabas. And here Troop 345’s 
scoutmaster had become an atheist! I had no time to lose. Sitting 
down at the computer, I composed a long and detailed e-mail to the 
district council explaining everything, through all the various heresies, 
the dinosaurs, manatees, etc., up to my current loss of faith. I sent it 
off and expected a call within the hour, so we could start looking for 


10. “rilobites—extinct, marine arthropods; invertebrates with exoskeletons. 
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my replacement. Instead, a couple of days went by. Finally, the council 
sent me an e-mail that I found both mystifying and beside the point. 
They made almost no mention of my spiritual crisis, merely stating 
that I could stay on if I recognized some higher power, or even Moth- 
er Nature! Were they kidding? After all the subtle and wicked heresies 
I had defeated, did they think I would fall into plain old na- 
ture-worshipping Druidism and grow a white beard and harvest mis- 
tletoe? 

All of you know what happened next. I sent out the mass e-mail 
to every member of the district council, to all my scouts and their fam- 
ilies, and to both of the local newspapers. I then received notice from 
the council that my tenure as scoutmaster was terminated, effective 
immediately. By now you all know, too, of the vision I had that re- 
stored my faith. So glorious was this miracle for me that I don’t care 
what it makes anyone think. The series of e-mails I sent immediately 
afterward described it in full. I am aware that heresies often come es- 
corted by false prophets, and I have no wish to be a prophet, false or 
otherwise; I am merely trying to impart that which was vouchsafed to 
me. An angel hovering over my back yard on a snow-white pterodactyl 
would arouse anybody’s skepticism, even (at first) my own. All I can 
say is, this angel really knew his dinosaurs! In fact, he could have been 
a docent at the dinosaur Museum of the Rockies, with the abundance 
of information he possessed. I also believe, with every fiber of my 
being, that the lost Dinosaur Scrolls he told me about do exist, some- 
where in the Sinai Desert, and will be discovered someday. 

In the Boy Scout oath, each of us promises “to do my duty to 
God and my country.” And wasn’t that what I was doing as I struggled 
through thickets of heresy into the light, and as I worked on my on- 
going project to reinsert dinosaurs into the Holy Book, based on some 
of the things the angel told me, along with ideas I came up with on my 
own? I want to be your scoutmaster again, more than I can say. Even 
assistant scoutmaster would be acceptable, if I could add a role as 
troop chaplain, with opportunity for advancement possibly all the way 
to the top at the Boy Scouts’ national headquarters. If all the scouts 
and parents from Troop 345 accompany me to the next session of the 
Chief Seattle Council, and everybody raises a demonstration for my 
reinstatement, I am sure the council will agree. In the name of God, 
scouting, and the apatosaurus,!! I ask for your support. 


11. apatosaurus—a dinosaur of the Jurassic era. 
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